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A. 


A 


“A” for “have,” a contraction used by 
Bunyan and Shakspeare, XLIII. 489. 
Aa, account of an agricultural colony 
formed on the river, XLI. 531. 

"Aearos, the true meanings of, LI. 166, 
note, 

Aaron, character of the tradition assigning 
his grave to Mount Hor, LII. 514. 

Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, quoted, XLIII. 
62 


52. 

Abaris, taken by the Thebans, XLIII. 
123—built by the Shepherds, 136—a 
Typhonian city, 138. 

Abbot, Archbishop, the severity of the High 
Commission Court traced to him by 
Hacket, XLVII. 485. 

Abbott, Mrs. (Exeter college, New Hamp- 
shire)—honours the memory of Bishop 
Heber, XLIIL. 367. 

Abdy, E.S., his Residence and Tour in the 
United States, §c., reviewed, LIV. 392- 
413. See America, 

Abelard, Peter, value of his letters, LVIII. 

Abencerrages, the alleged massacre of, by 
Boabdil, XLII. 69. 

Aben ‘Comixa, the vizier of Boabdil, con- 
_ him under his misfortunes, XLII. 
4s 

Abercorn, John James Marquis of, cir- 
cumstances in which he was raised a 
step in the peerage, LVII. 453-455, 
never held any place under Geo. IIL, 
or Mr. Pitt, 455. 

Abercrombie, Dr. John, his Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers, and the 
Investigation of Truth, reviewed, XLV. 
341-358. 

Tendency of the study of mind, 341 
—how only can be safe, 341, 342— 
small advance of, 342—new facts and 
principles where to be sought, 342—re- 
corded cases of dreams, &c., how to be 
approached, 343—analysis of mental 
operations how conducted by philoso- 


Quarrer.y Review, Vou. LX, 





ABE 


phers, 342—the two leading faculties, 
how perform their operations, 344— 
action of the memory, 344—example, 
344—anecdote of Dr. Ferriar, 345—of 
Sir Isaac Newton, 345, 346—why pro- 
bably accurate, 346—explanation of 
this, 346-348—creations of imagina- 
tion, 348, 349—phenomena of dreaming 
349, 350—on what will depend the pro- 
gress of pneumatology, 350—objects of 
Dr. Abercrombie in the Inquiries, 350 
—iivision of the work, 351—analysis, 
350, 351—his execution characterized, 
351—the volume for whom adapted, 
351, 352—his views of insanity and 
dreaming, 352—of som: ambulism, 352 
—his classification of dreams, 352-356 
—why does not enter on the origin of, 
356—a theory of, discussed, 356—an- 
other, 357, 358—physiological doctrines 
of sleep, 358—utility of the work, 358. 

Abercrombie, Dr., strange story of a dream 
given by, on the authority of Dr. Gre- 
gory, XLVIII. 301—case of spectral 
illusion communicated by, 317. 

———-—,, Sir Ralph, XLL. 411. 

, the expedition to 
Egypt under him, LI. 416, 417. 

Aberdeen, proclamation addressed to, pre- 
vious to an expected visit of James I., 
XLI. 68. 

———.,, the Earl of, Mr. N. P. Willis’s 
description of, LIV. 463. 

, the Earl of, his conduct on the 
Greek question, XLIII. 521, 524, 525, 
nole. 

Abernethy, observations on the round 
towers at, XLI. 147. 

————, Mr., farcical story told by, of an 
unskilful surgeon, XLII. 7, 8—his opi- 
nions in regard, to the unclaimed bodies 
of hospitals being given for dissection, 
10, 14. 

———_—_, his description of delirium, 

XLIX. 176. 
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Abington Pigots, increase of poor-rates in, 
from the inclosure of its common lands, 
XLI. 247 

’Afio, the name, not the epithet, of what 
people, LI. 160. 

*ABoar:, true meaning of, LI. 168. 


| 
Aborigines, the, of New South Wales, LIII. 


10, 11, 12, 14, 15 

"AGoveoanros, true meaning of, LI. 168. 

Abraham, the patriarch, the hospitality 
of, illustrated, LIT. 41—belief of the an- 
cient Jews respecting his call, 509— 
might have rested near Damascus on 
his journey to Canaan, 509. 

—, different periods assigned be- 
tween the deluge and birth of, XLIII. 
121—received presents of camels from 
the king of Lower Egypt, 128—Zvar 
visited by, 131. 

———, statue of, found by Mahomet at 
Mekka, and destroyed, XLII. 30-strange 
Arabian custom commemorative of his 
intended sacrifice of Isaac, 39. 

Abraham and Isaac, extracts from the 
miracle play so called, XLVI. 487. 

, Bishop, LVI. 388. 

Absenteeism, Professor M‘Culloch’s stu- 
pendous paradox concerning, exposed, 
XLIX. 148—difference between English 
and Irish absenteeism, 149, no/e. 

» the greatest of all evils to a 

labouring population, L. 397. 

, the question of,! discussed, 

















LILI. 65. 

—, origin of, LVI. 234, 235— 
discussion of the arguments in favour, 
235—difficulties of obviating, 235. 

Absentees, amount of income spent abroad 
by British, XLI. 515—question as to 
taxing absentees, 515. 

sinjury sustained from the umanber 

and profusion of voluntary, XLII, 238— 

policy of a direct or indirect tax on, 240 

—number of, 507—amount of wealth 

drained from this country by, 507— 

effects of a prope:ty-tax ln regard to, 











507 —injustice occasioned by, in Iie- | 


land, XLVI. 449. 


—_—.. which the most exact of the lists | 


of Irish, LVI. 236—value of estates of, 
236—numbers of, on the decrease, 236. 

Absolution, the torm of pronouncing the, 
in the English Church Service, remarks 
on. L. 555,556. See Liturgical Reform. 

Abstract of lrish Population Re:urns, 1831, 
LILI. 56-78. See Population of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Abstract Propositions on Banking, reviewed, 
XLIIL. 322—366. 

Abul-Fazel, opinions of Col. Dow and Sir 

Thomas Munro on his style, XLIIT. 84. 


ADA 


Aburea Pedro, quoted, XLIIT. 78. 

Abydus, built by the Ethiopians, XLIII. 
123—ruins of, contain hieroglypbics 
similar to those of Meroe, 128—the 
resting-place of the Troglodytes, 131— 
coutains the grave of Osiris, 131—tablet 
of, 135—contains the prenomina of the 
Pharaohs, 139—names of ancient sove- 
reigns deciphered at, 154. 

Académie, The Sing, of Berlin, LVITI.306. 

Academy, the lower of Athens, the doc- 
trine of, LII. 87. 

Accent, Greek and Latin, remarks on, 
XLVIII. 76. 

Accentuation, rules of the Latin, XLVIII. 
75. 

Accounts, observations on the system of, 
in the public departments of England, 
XLI. 499. 

————, Parochial, method of keeping 
commented on, L. 364, 365; and im- 
provements suggested, 365, and note. 

Aceneheres II., the Israelites said to have 
left Egypt under, XLIII. 15). 

Achilles, comparison of the Homeric shield 
of, with the Hesiodic shield of Her- 
cules, XLVII. 32, et seg. 

Achmet IIL., failure of his attempts to 
introduce the arts and sciences of West- 
ern Europe into Turkey, XLI. 475. 

Achmet Vasi, Turkish ambassador at 
Madrid, in 1787, described, LI. 452, 
453. 

Acids, effects of, upon the blood, XLVIII. 
378 


Ackbar, the Emperor, his secretary Abul- 
Fazel’s style of writing, XLIII. 84. 

Actium, effect of battle of, XLV. 457. 

Actors. observations on the condition of the 
earlier, XLVI. 503. 

»many of them the most successful 
of our dramatic writers, XLVII. 243— 
those of our time not unambitious of 
dramatic fame, 244. 

Actress, an. remarks on the different species 
of merit of, LII. 117, 118. 

Acts, ch. xvi.v. 4, illustrated, XLII. 196. 

Adam. Sir Frederick, despatch from, 
XLII. 533. 

, lord chief commissioner, LVII. 

324-330. See Jury. 








| Adams, process adopted by Mr. S, Cock 





in the composition of his book, XLII. 
453—a similar process adopted by M. 
Jomard in the composition of M, Caillie’s 
work on Central Africa, 453. 

, George, anecdote of, XLV. 77, 78. 
——, Jonn, of Piteairn’s Island, XLII. 
47—interview with, described, XLV. 69 
—his success in teaching religion and 
morality, 75—death and years of, 78, 
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ADA 


Adams, William, LII. 293, note. 

Addis, Alfred, his Formation of a New 
State of Society, §c., criticised, XLV. 
446, 447. 

Addison, Joseph, remarks on his poem of 
The Puppet Show, LI1. 165. 

Adelaide, Madame, sister of Louis Philippe, 
her marriage with General Athelin, LII. 
533, note. 

Adelbert, bishop of Mentz, carries the 
election to the imperial throne on the 
death of the Emperor Hen. IV., in favour 
of Lothaire, LI. 310. 

Adelung, translation of his Sketch of San- 
serit Literature, noticed, XLIX. 321. 

, Value of his dictionary, LIV. 








302. 

’AInwovew, means “I am in perplexity,” 
LI. 161. 

Adipocire, history of this remarkable sub- 
stance, XLVIII. 290, note. 

Adjectives, Horne Tooke’s mode of con- 
sidering how satisfactory, LVII. 90, 91 


—how the difficulties respecting, may be | 


disposed of, 91—nature of, in several 
languages, 91, 92—whether equivalent 
to acireumlocution with the genitive, 92. 
Admiralty, the Board of, instance of its 
attention to deserving officers, XLI. 380. 
control of Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, now vested in; 





Adolphus, Mr., his History of the French 
Revolution the best, LIV. 542, note. 

Adria, a sea-port in the time of Augustus, 
XLIII. 437. 

Adrian, saying of, in regard to Archi- 
lochus, XLVIII. 86. 

II., his bull, granting Ireland to 
Henry IL., LVI. 223. 

Adrianople, treaty of, XLIII. 526, 

—_———, analysis of the treaty of, LIII. 
237—239 — remarks, 240 — claims of 
Russia under, LIX, 394—character of 
it, 394. 








, What the real character of 
the treaty of, LIV. 500. 

Adriatic, geological deposits of the, XLIII. 
437. 





Adultery, suggestions in regard to the 
punishment of, XLIV. 88. 


Pe aracg in London, advice to, L. 479. | 


Advowsons, how treated by Blackstone, 
XLVI. 612. 

Agyptiaca, the, character of the work, 
LILI. 107. 

AEmilius, Probus, LIT. 88, 89. 

Eneid, The, of Virgil, its style, LII. 93. 

Aischylus, XLIV, 405. 

» singular poiuts of resemblance 


—_—. 





between Marlowe and, XLVI, 505. 


AFR 


ZEschylus, his Persians little beyond a tri- 
umphal ode, XLVIII. 73. 

» LILI. 97. 

Esculapius, the island of, in the Tiber, 
L. 409. 

/Esop, first instance of that species of 
composition associated with his name, 
XLVII. 9. 

Ethiopics, The, of Arctinus Milesius, 

| Memnon the hero of, XLIII. 140. 

Afyhans, the History of, by Beruhard Dorn, 
XLIII. 392, note. 

| Afghans, the, whether the lost tribes of 

Israel exist among them, discussed, LII. 

389, 390—character of their language, 

390—of the nation, 393—would join 

any army invading India, LIII. 50. 

| Africa, observations on the climate of 

| Western, XLI. 391. 

, Central, M. Caillié’s work on, re- 

viewed, XLII. 450, e¢ seg.—the absurd 

boasting of the French exposed, 450— 

no information of importance to be ob- 

tained from M. Caillié’s work, 453— 

the manners, habits, customs, &c., of the 

natives of, what they have been from 
time immemorial, 454—question as to 

a branch of the Joliba said to be 

thrown offat Sego, 454—account of the 

island and port of Jenné, 454—breadth 
of the Joliba near Jenné, 455—the direc- 
tion of the Joliba from Galia to Cabra, 
stated by M. Caillié to be almost due 
north, 455—position of Cabra, 456—dif- 
ferent statements of Laing and Caillié, 
456--Caillié’s account of the government 
of Timbuctoo, 458—Caillié’s deserip- 
tion of Timbuctoo, 460—question as to 

the amount of its population, 461— 

latitude and longitude of, 461, 462— 

the Arabs not guided by the stars, as 

stated by M. Callie, 463, 

, West, subjected by Sesostris, 

XLIII.144—produce of gold on coast of, 

286, 287, 291, note—ditto, interior of, 

291, note—supply of precious metals in, 

303 —sand-flood of, 445— phenomena 

of lakes in, 446. 

Africa, Northern, capabilities of, for co- 

| lonization, XLVIII. 61. 

| Africa, Narrative of Voyages to explore 

the Shores of, by Captain W. I. W. 

Owen, R.N., reviewed, L, 121—Africa 

less explored than other regions, 122—a 

fertile tield for the gratification of curi- 

osity and adventure, 122—its geography 
incomplete, 122—object of Capt. Owen's 
expedition, 122—character of the work, 

123—the Captain’s instructions, 124— 

Delagoa Bay, 124—Zovloo or Hollon- 

tontes, 125—Bay of Natal, . {toed 























AFR* 


rities of the Chief Chaka, 126—hippopo- 
tami, 126—-sickness gst the officers 
and crew, 127—death of Captain Lech- 
mere, 127—instance of the effect of 
singing in soothing extreme pain, 128 
—niver expeditions the cause of the 
ravages by sickness, 128—expedition to 
the Quilimane, 129—description of the 
residents, 130—Chaponga, 130—Donna 
Pascoa, 130—Senna, 131~Mozambique, 
132—moral tone of society in, 132— 
curious phenomenon, 133—Quilimane, 
134—phenomenon of the ¢ rollers,’ 134— 
Sofala, 135—the Bazaruta Islands, 136 
—Ibo, 136—Muskat, 136—Zanzibar, 
136— Pemba, 136— Melinda, 137— 
Mombas, 137—Madagascar, 139—re- 
turn to Delagoa Bay, 139—results of the 
expedition, 141. 

Africa, the internal slave-trade of, con- 
ducted in same manner, from very re- 
mote periods, as at present, LI. 405— 
Mr. Pitt’s sentiments with respect to, 
quoted, 405, 406, note. 

, South, works of Mr. Pringle and 

Lieutenant Moodie on, reviewed, LV. 

74-96—character and history of Mr. 

Pringle, 74, 75—his descripiion of an 

arrival of emigrants at the Cape, 75, 76 

—account of his work, 76—of an African 

glen, 76—a Sunday, 77—visit of a lion, 

77, 78—curious oven, 78—fare of the 

emigrants, 78, 79—Pringle’s discontent, 

79—Lord Charles Somerset’s patronage 
of him, 80—attacks the slave system, 
80—folly of his politics, 89—complaints, 

S1—kindness of Lord Bathurst, §1— 

Pringle secretary to Anti-Slavery So- 

ciety, $1—last sickness and death, 81— 

character of his poetry, 81—specimens, 

82, 83—his appearance, 83—hunting 

song, 83, 84—extraction of Lieutenant 

Moodie, 85—his brother’s view in emi- 

grating, 85—cause, 85, 86—mode, 86— 

his mistakes, 87—result, 87—mistake of 

Sir Rufane Donkin, 88—consequences, 

88—Lieut. Moodie’s settlement, 88, 89 

—desertion of servants, 89-—his igno- 

rance of history, 89—account of a Dutch 

grazier, 89, 90, 91—coarseness of the 

Cape Dutch, 92—elephant hunting, 

92, 93, 94, 95—ideas of the Caffres on, 

94, note—character of Lieut. Moodie’s 

book, 95—conclusion from the works 

as to South African colonization, 95— 

wages at Albany, 95—preference to 

Africa or Canada above Australia for 

emigration, 96—notice of Steedman’s 

Wanderings, and Kay’s Researches, 96 

—adoption of Artesian Wells in South 

Africa, 96, 
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Africa, slave markets of described, LIV. 
251—infatuation of natives in favour of 
slave trading, 251—consequences, 251, 
252. 

African Association, its union with the 
Geographical Society of London, XLVI. 
55. 





typhus or yellow fever, observa- 
tions relative to, XLVIII. 383 

Africanus, LII. 63. See Scipio. 

——_—— (the Christian writer), XLIII. 
142, note. 

Aga Mohamed Khan, Sir John Malcolm’s 
account of, XLVILII. 397—made an eu- 
nuch by Adel Shah, 397—his character, 
397—his death, 398—his conduct on 
the capture of Kerman, 399. 

Aga Mohammed Khan, notice of, LII.404. 

*Ayadwa, meanings of, ascertained, LI. 173. 

Agamemnon, the tragedy of, the involved 
construction of the choral songs in, 

I. 41, 

"Ayarum, ayaratw, the meaning of, ascer- 
tained, LI. 173. 

"Ayarnrws, wyarnroey iets, ayaxnriov, the 
true meanings of, explained, LI. 161. 
Agapida, Fray Antonio, an ancient Spanish 
monk, a fiction created by Washington 
Irving, XLIII. 58—an incarnation of 
the old Spanish chroniclers, 58—his pre- 
tended MSS., 58—-describes Lord Scales, 
Earl of Rivers, and his English fol- 
lowers, 73—his description of Fray An- 
tonio Millan, 76—becomes Cardinal 
Ximenes, 78—undertakes the conversion 
of the Moors, 78—destroys 5000 Moorish 

MSS., 78. 

Agassiz, Professor, his ability as a natu- 
ralist, LILI. 429. 

-, Professor, works on Fossil Fish, 

reviewed, LV. 433-445—rapid progress 

of fossil zoology, 433—M. Agassiz has 
done eminent service in, 434—magnifi- 

cence of the work and illustrations, 434 

—sketch of his life, 434, 435, 436— 

Cuvier’s generous conduct, 437—where 

fossil fish best obtained, 437—the his- 

tory of, before Agassiz’s work, 437— 

value of his classification, 437, 438— 

reference of scales to interior of fishes, 

438—his four orders, 438, 439—value 

of his researches to geologists, 439— 

some of the results, 439-442—coprolites, 

442—his researches in England, 442, 

443—gratitude, 443—character of the 

work, 444—remarks on the British As- 

sociation’s subscriptions in aid of, 444, 





, Professor, Dr. Buckland’s obliga- 
tions to, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 








LVI. 54, 
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AGA 


Agassiz, Professor, his contributions to 
ichthyology, LVIII. 342. 

Agatharcides, writings of, consulted by 
Diodorus, XLIII. 125. 

Agency, immoral, considered, XLIV. 103. 

*Aynvwp, meaning of, ascertained, LI. 169. 

Agier, La Société Agier, XLII. 584. 

M., his conduct in the Chamber in 
1829, XLIII. 588. 

Agincourt, commendation of Sir H. Ni- 
colas’s Iistory of the Battle of, LVI. 
30. 





Agitation, objects and effects of in Ireland, 
XLVI. 410, et seq. 

Agitator, origin of the word, LIV. 506. 

"Ayxvoea, earliest occurrence of, is in Pindar, 
Homer always uses sivas, LI. 174. 

*"AyiAaia, meaning of, ascertained, LI. 168. 

*AyAaZw, meaning of, ascertained, LI. 168. 

Agnes, the Empress, (widow of Henry 
IIL.,) the story of, LVIII. 420, 421— 
errors respecting corrected, 421, note. 

Agnesi, Maria, fills the mathematical 
chair in the University of Bologna with 
great credit, LI, 66, 67—farther account 
of her, 67. 

*Ayvoew, meaning of, ascertained, LI. 168, 

*Ayvos, Meaning of, ascertained, LI. 169. 

Agog, etymology of, indicated, LIV. 321, 

Agra, the extreme point of English fortifi- 
cations towards Russia, LIII. 50. 

Agrarian laws, the, of ancient Rome, re- 
marks on, L. 402; LII. 80. 

Agrarian laws, the, of ancient Rome, 
founded in justice, LVI. 348. 

Agricultural population, state of, from the 
Conquest to the accession of Henry 
VIIIL., XLI. 241, e¢ seg.—misery and 
suffering of the, from the introduction of 
the grazing system, 241—and from the 
introduction of the enclosure system, 
245. 

Agriculture, recommended as the best 
mode of employing the able-bodied poor, 
XLI. 526. 

, not impeded by the operation 

of the tithe system, XLII. 107. 

, deficiency in the product of, 
XLVI. 353—the improvements in, not in 
proportion to the increase of population, 
354—necessary consequence of confin- 
ing our industry to our home soils, 
363. 

——_——,, Report of the Select Committee 
on, 1833, reviewed, LI. 228 e¢ seg. See 
Corn Laws. 

has sunk as a calling in pub- 

lic estimation since the peace, 235— 

thrives when trade thrives, and vice 

versd, 257—per centage of the popula- 
tion of Great Britam employed in, 

LILI. 63, 64, 























AKE 
Agriculturists, dangerous error of, XLVI. 
3 


355. 

"Aywryes, his Hints on Etiquette, &c. &c., re- 
viewed, LIX. 396—439. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 

Aguirre, M. LVII. 1. 

Ahmednugger, anecdote relating to the 
capture of the Fort of, LI. 423. 

Aikin, Dr., LVII. 398. 

, Miss, XLI. 56. 

Aimata, infant daughter of Pomare II., 
left at Tahiti, XLIII. 14. 

dims and Ends: and Oonagh Lynch, by 
the author of Carwed/, reviewed, XLIX. 
228. See Novels of Fashionable Life. 

Ainslie, Mr., circumstances of his arrival 
at Nagasaki, LVI. 430, 431. 

Ainsworth, Mr., LVIT. 405. 

Air, observations on the, as the vehicle of 
sound, XLIV. 477, et seq. 

Airy, Professor, his salary as astronomer 
royal, LV. 110. 

——_——,, his discoveries in optics, 
XLV. 396. 

Aise, temperature of hot springs at, LVIII. 
359—fish in, 359. 

Tx, in Syriac, corresponds to what He- 
brew form, LVITI. 94. 

Aix, alleged discovery of an ancient papy- 
rus at, XLIII. 141. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, effect of the waters of, in 
the cure of scurvy, XLVIII. 380. 

, merits of Mrs. Trollope’s 
account of, LII. 213. 

Ajaccio, refuses to renounce allegiance to 
France, and why probably, LVII. 379. 
Ajit, the hero of the Rahtores of Marwar, 

account of, XLVIITI. 33. 

Akaba, the gulf of, LII.513. See Red Sea. 

; account of town of, LIX. 101. 

Akaitcho, his services to Capt. Back’s ex- 
pedition, LXI. 284, 286. 

Akbar, and Solyman the Magnificent 
compared, XLIX. 309. 

—— Allah, his conquests compared to 
those of Charles XII. of Sweden, LI. 100 
—reigned over India fifty-one years, 
100—numbers of his army, 100— his 
court, 100. 

Akber besieges and takes Cheetore, the 
capital of Mewar, XLVIII. 27. 

Aken, Mr. John, his evidence before the 
China Committee, 1830, quoted, L. 433, 
434. 

Akerblad, Mr., discovers the meaning of 
an inscription on the Rosetta stone, 
XLIII. 118. 

Akerman, Mr., keeper of Newgate, wh 
called his esteemed friend by Bosw ell, 
XLVI. 46. 

Akermann, object of Russia in signing the 
conyention of, LIII. 234, 235, and nole. 
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Alaejos, head quarters of Sir J. Moore’s 
army, LVI. 469. 

Alaric, his approach how saved the tem- 
ples, &e.,of Rome, LVII.63—means re- 
sorted to against him, 63—his capture 
of Rome how fatal to paganism, 63. 

, the enormous amount of his extor- 
tion and plunder, L. 402, note. 

Albany, the, M. G. Lewis’s chambers in, 
L. 3738. 

—— (S. Africa), average wages there, 
LV. 95. 

Albatross, mode of killing the, in Tristan 
D’Acunha, XLVIII. 161. 

—, the, its mode of flying, LIII. 








4,5. 

Albert, duke of Bavaria, how re-establishes 
popery, LVIII. 380, 381. 

Albicore, an, extraordinary story of, LIII. 


Albigenses, their hostility to dancing, 
XLIX. 61. 

Alboin, his character and efforts against 
Charlemagne, XLVIII. 442—his sub- 
mission and baptism, 442. 

Albuera, who commanded the French at 
the battle of, LVI. 309—date of, 309. 
Albufera, Suchet why made duke of, LVI. 
309, 
Albumen, vegetable, observations on its 

character and effects, XLIX. 130. 

Albuquerque, Duke of, XLIIT. 59. See 
Cuevas. 

Alcwus, account of, and of his writings, 
XLIX. 363—his lampoons against Pitta- 
cus, 363—in the foremost rank of Greek 
lyric poets, 363—his poetry closely imi- 
tated by Horace, 363—the Aleaic ode, 
363—his character, 364—specimens of 
his poetry, 364—its general character, 
365—another specimen, 366. 

, compared by Quinctilian to Ho- 
mer, LII. 73, and note. 

Aleaic stanza, Greek and Latin, observa- 
tions on the, xlix. 363—Mr. Hawtrey’s 
directions for the construction of the 
Alcaic stanza, 364, note. 

Alchymists, their doctrine in regard to the 
yroduction of a rose from its ashes, 
XLVIII. 290. 

Alcibiades, who, XLV. 454—his charac- 
ter, XLV. 454, 455—tinged with in- 
sanity, 455. 

Aleinous, LIX. 217—240, See Greece, 
Giffard’s Visit to. 

Aleman, or Alemzon, the poet, account of, 
XLIX. 357, note—esteemed the father 
of pure love lyrics, 357—his Parthema, 
357—obtains the title of Pavxus, 357— 
specimen of his poetry, 357—verses to 
his mistress Megalostrata, 358. 

Alcmezon, See Aleman, XLIX, 357, 











ALE 


Alcobacga and Batatha, Recollections of ‘a 
Visit to the Monasteries of, reviewed, 
LIV. 186-236. See Spain and Portu- 
ral. 

Alcock’s Observations on the Poor Laws 
quoted, X LIV. 512. 

Alcuin, account of, XLVIII. 449. 

Alcyonius, his accouut of the burning of 
sundry Greek poets in MS. by the By- 
zantine priests, XLVIII. 72. 

Aldborough, the birth-place of Crabbe, L. 
47) 


71. 

Alder, etymology of, LIV. 322. 

—, meaning of, in Somersetshire, LV. 
371. 

Aldobrandino, Cardinal, LVIII. 390, 
See Clement VIII. 

Aldrovandi, M., value of his work on Na- 
tural History, LVIII. 340. 

Ale, amazing consumption of, during the 
war, XLII. 229—too much anxiety 
evinced to increase the consumption of, 
by the legislature, 230—rendered less 
agreeable than formerly by the ingre- 
dients now introduced, 230, 

Aleutian isles, volcanic line of the, XLIIL 
449. 

Alexander, name of, deciphered on Egyp- 
tian monuments, XLIII. 154. 

» son of Malcolm Canmore, ac- 

count of, XLI. 332. 

Il., of Scotland, his character 

and policy, XLI. 334. 

Ili. of Scotland, splendid cha- 
racter of his reign, XLI. 335—his mis- 
fortunes and death, 340. 

— the Great, the site of his battle 

with Porus, LII. 385—character of Wil- 

liams’s History of Alexander, 385—the 
story of his encounter with a lion near 
the Polytimetus, shown to be erroneous, 

402, 403. 

Emperor of Russia, reception 
of, in Russia, after the battle of Auster- 
litz, described, XLII1. 374. 

Emperor of Russia, LIT. 38, 

a reply of his 

to Madame de Staél, LVIII. 308, note. 

» IIL., Pope, amicable terms on 

which he stood with Barbarossa on as- 

suming the tiara, LI. 317—anecdote of 
his pride disputed, 317, 318—character 

of his reign as pope, 318. 

— VI., Pope, his treatment of the 

Turkish prince Dschem, XLIX. 302. 

— VII., nepotism under, LVIII, 












































402. 

Alexandria, the Delta becomes the foun- 
dation of, XLIIL. 131. 

——_——, the only certain mode of com- 
municating with the Red sea by the 
harbour of, XLIX. 223. 
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Alexandria, remarks respecting the library 
of, LIL. 77. 

Alfieri, his translation of the Frogs, a | 
literary curiosity. XLIV. 400. 

, his Saw? his most splendid dra- | 
matic poem, XLVI. 494. 

Alford, John, a no-schvol poet, letter from, | 
XLVI. 95—specimen of his autobio- 
graphic verses, 9)—lines on State Re- 
Sorm, 96 —morives of the Editor in pre- | 
senting these specimens to the public, 
97. | 

Algiers, policy of England towards, XLIX. 

523—conduct of France, 523. 

, demand of the Duke of Welling- 

ton to the French goverament respect- | 

ing, LIL. 521. 

ach of faith involved in the 
French vecupation of, LV. 162, note.— 
Lord Exmouth fails to carry the abo i- 
tion of slavery at, 163—the siege of, 
166. ki7—quautity ot powder aud shot 
ex ended at, 169. 

——., descripti n of landing in, LIX.140, 
141—Christian mosque, 142. 

Algol, obs: rvations on the star, L. 9— 
Goodricke’s discoveries in regard to, 9. 
Alhama, captured by the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, XLIIL. 66—the burden of a 
Spanish ballad translated by Lord By- 
ron, 66—called the ‘Key of Granada,’ 

66—Moorish ruins in, 79. 

Alhambra, the, visited by Washington 
Irving, XLII. 57—the once favourite 
abode of Moorish monarchs, 97—Muley 
Aben Hassan’s court in, 58—a peep into 
the interior of, 68—Boabdil escapes 
from, 68—thrown open to the populace 
annually, 79—its decayed condition, 80. 

Alhay, M. Maurice, his Bergami et fa 
Reine d’ Angleterre, reviewed, L. 207. 
See Bergami. 

Ali Atar, alcayde of Loxa, encourages 
Boabdil, his son-in-law, to make an in- 
road in the Christian territories, XLIII. 
69—reinforces the army, 69—his great 
age and martial spirit, 70—meets the 
Count de Cabra, 70—advises Boabdil 
to retire, 70—his retreat and death, 71. | 

Ali, Pacha of Yanina, account of his 
death, XLI. 466—curious fact regard- | 
ing his head, 467. 

Ali Pacha, real objects of, LIX. 192. | 

Alkalis, effects of, upon the blood, 
XLVIIL. 378. 

Allan of Muidart, song in praise of, XLVI. 
42. | 

Alla-o-din, the Pathan emperor, account | 
of his siege of Cheetore, XLVIII. 21, 
et seq. 


Allegory, remarks on, XLIII. 491. 
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Allegra, Byron’s affliction on the death of, 
XLIV. 213, 214, 


Allegro, L’, Milton’s power of languave 
pre-eminently displayed in, LI. 25—re- 
marks on the vein of poetry of, LII. 
165. 

Allen, John, his Shurt History of the House 
of Commons, reviewed, XLV 1. 544—ob- 
ject of the publication, 610, nute. 

Allen, William, Ins Home Cuo/onies re- 
viewed, XLI, 522. See Working 
Classes. 


| Allgemeine Zeitung, The, its circulation, 


LVIII. 332 


| Allix, his reflections on Genesis, XLIII. 


194, note. 

Allotment, system of, XLVIIT. 334—ad- 
vaniages of, 334—repuguance of the 
farmers to, 334—conditions under which 
all.t..ents should be let, 355. 

Allowance System. illegality of. L. 353— 
efiecis of in parish of Stamford Rivers, 
353—in Burghfieid, Swallowfield, aud 
Cookham, 354—effects of abolition of, 
354, 355—ain Little Livermeie, 355—no 
danger to be apprehended trom the sys- 
tematic termination of, 359—tendency 
of, explained, 360—probable effects of 
abolition of, 360—its pressure where 
falling, 361—origin of, LII. 237—ef- 
fect of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
on, 247, 248. 

Allum, Shah, his history, LIII. 48. 

Almack’s Rooms, origin of the subserip- 
tion balls at, LVII. 80. 

Almada, situation of the heights of, 
LVII. 187, 188. 

Almagro, Don Diego de, ee of his 
army by the sorocco, LIL. : 327.! 

Almanac, The Nautical, XLAIL. 321. 

, projector and au- 





thor of, who, LV. 110. 

Almanac, The, of the Society for Diffusing 
Useful Knowledge, for 1832, criticised, 
LIV. 303, 304. 

Almeida, LVI. 451, 453. 

, military routes from, to Lisbon, 
LVII. 510, 511. 

Almenara, account of the battle of, 
XLVII. 534, 

Alnwick, battle of, XLI. 332. 

Alonzo V. of Portugal, becomes the cham- 
pion ef Juana of Castile, XLIII. 60— 
surnamed £/ Lidiador, or the Combat- 
aut, 60—espoused to Juana, 60 — his 
marriage not consummated, 60—his ex- 
ploits against the Moors, 60—subdues 
town after town, 60—conducts his vir- 
gin bride to Portugal, 60—defeated by 
Ferdinand and retires from Castile, 60 
—repairs to Louis XI. of France for as- 
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sistance, 60—obtains a dispensation of 
marriage from Pope Sixtus IV., 60— 
his protracted negociation with the 
court of France, 61—defeated in it by 
the superior address of Ferdinand, 61— 
returns to his bride at Portugal, 61— 
consummation of his marriage prevent- 
ed, 61—furiously rejects a treaty for 
peace, 61—his great affliction at his 
bride becoming a nun, 61—goes on pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, 61—determines 
to renounce the world, 61—sends a ten- 
der farewell letter to his bride, 61— 
directs his son to assume the crown, 61 
—prevailed on to return, 62.—his cru- 
sade for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre, 62—discouraged by the coldness 
of Pope Pius II., 62—returns to Portu- 
gal, 62—his melancholy state and death, 
62, 

Alpenstock, character of Mr. Latrobe's 
work of, LIV. 402. 

Alphabetic Writing, the question as to 
the period of its introduction into 
Greece examined, XLIV. 140, e¢ seq. 

Alps, the action of rain on, XLIII. 428— 
velocity of the streams of, 430—depo- 
sits at the base of the Ligurian, 439— 
instance of organic remains in, 468. 

, the High, character of the people 





and of their language, XLIX. 65-70— - 


their danger from avalanches, 75. 
——, the Rhetian, who the first inhabit- 
ants of, LIV. 434. 
Alpuxara Mountuins, fortresses of, yielded 


by the Moors to the Spaniards, XLIII. 
76 


76. 
Alston, Mr., of Boston, XLI. 429. 
Althorp, Lord, why made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, XLIV. 316. 
» his reply to the address 
from the Birmingham meeting charac- 
terized, XLVI. 284—his conduct to- 
wards the Bishopsgate deputation, 299, 
et seq.—his imperturbable phlegm, 575. 
» sketch of a character pa- 
rallel to, drawn by Clarendon, XLVII. 
282—Letter on the Currency to, by H. 
Lambert, Esq., M.P., reviewed, 408, 
—_—_—_——, his doctrine regarding the 
appropriation of any increase in the 
value of church property created by an 
act of the state, XLIX. 209. 
, and Mr, Charles Pearson 














XLIX. 276. 

——— (now Earl Spencer), his 
plan for abolition of church rates how 
objectionable, LVII. 370—couduct on 
the factory question, 412-416. 

Alva, the Duke of, his bigotry, and mode 
of conducting the war against Paul 1V., 
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LV. 310—mode of visiting Rome, 310 
—honours paid him by Pius V., 315. 
Alvar, the character of in Coleridge’s play 
of Remorse, LII. 23. 

Alvear, General, XLIII. 162. 

Amadeo and Monna Tita, excellence of the 
tale of, LVIIL. 125. 

Amadis de Gaule, quoted, XLVIII. 267. 

Amafanius, a mathematician of Rome, 
and principal propagator of the Epi- 
curean doctrines in Italy, LII, 68, and 
note, 

Amalgamation, remarks on, LIV. 402, 


| Amaltheus, Girolamo, epigram by, XLIX. 
9 





Cornelius, remarks in reference 
to, XLIX. 250. 

Amar, Monsieur, who, XLV, 181,182, 196, 

Amazon, The, Narratives of Expeditions 
on, by Lieut. W. Smyth, and Mr. F. 
Lowe; and by Licut. H. L. Mawe, re- 
viewed, LVII. 1-29—Mr. Mawe the 
first British officer who ever embarked 
on the Amazon, 1—Mr. Smyth the se- 
cond, ]—adventures of Orellana, 1—of 
Pedro de Ursoa, 1—Pedro Texeira, 1— 
M. de la Condamine, 1—why the river 
ought to have been named after Orel- 
lana, 2—and why it was not, 2—how 
it came to be called Maraiion, 2—Mr. 
Mawe corrected as to this, 2—story of 
Madame Godin’s romantic descent, 2, 
3, 4, 5—cause of Mr. Mawe’s descent, 5 
—and of Mr. Smyth’s, 5—its object, 
5—not fully accomplished, 5—date of 
Mawe’s departure from Truxillo, 6— 
route to Caxamarca, 6—first view of 
the Amazon, 6—route to Laguna, 6— 
date of Lieut. Smyth's departure from 
Lima, 6—lodging at Concon, 6—height 
of Santa Rosa de Quibé above the sea, 
6—of Yaso, 6, 7—nature of the road, 7 
—account of Obrayillo, 7 —arrange- 
ments here, 7—the Marea, 7— elevation 
of re 7—ascent of the highest 
point of the Cordillera, 7—elevation, 7 
—temperature during the descent, 7— 
hut of Casacancha, 8—legend of the 
discovery of silver-mines in the Cerro, 8 
—habits of the llama, 8—site and eleva- 
tion of Pasco, 8—population and ap- 
pearance, 8—sources of the Marajion 
branch of the Amazon, 9—of the Hual- 
laga, 9—of the Jacua, 9—site of St. 
Rafael, 9—account of Ambo, 9—route 
to Huanuco, —description of town of 
9—climate, I—fruits, 9—occurrences at 
Panao, 9, 10—nature of route from 
thence, 10—narrow escape of Major Bel- 
tran, 10—desertion of the muleteers at 
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Pozuzu, 10—return to Huanaco, 10— 
proceed to Chincao, 10—embark on the 
Huallaga, 10—its rapidity, 10—danger- 
ous falls, 10—length of river, 10—enter 


{ 


the Chipurana at Pongo, 10—distance | 
and length of journey from Lima to | 
Huanaco, 10—from Huanaco till quit- | 
ting the Huallaga, 10—hence to Sura- | 


yacu, 12—hence to confluence of the 
Ucayali with the Amazon, 12—thence 
to Para, 12—comparison of time of this 
joumey with the voyage round Cape 
Horn, 12—time employed by Mr. Mawe, 
12—nature of the road from Truxillo, 
12, 13—the Mojitana and Fentuiia, 13 
—nature of roads in Peru, 13—opinioa 
of the impracticability of the land jour- 
ney to Lima, 13—character of the inha- 
bitants of the Cordilleras, 13, 14d—food, 
14—manners, 14—mode of making the 
yuca liquor, 14—coca-leaf, 14, 15—de- 
scription of Indians of Panao, 15—cu- 
rious test of conjugal fidelity, 15—inter- 
view with Padre Plaza, 15, 16—account 
of the people of Santa Catalina, 16— 
plain of Santa Sacramento, 16—state of 
missions at Sarayacu, 16, 17—tribes of 
Indians native to the plain, 17—canni- 
balism of the Cashibos, 17—dérancos, 
who, 17 —their mode of life, 17, 18— 
doubts expressed of the cannibalism im- 
puted by Mr. Smyth and Mr. Mawe, 18 
—Mr. A. Dalrymple’s account of the 
evidence for it throughout the world, 18 
—character of the stories of, 18, 19— 
Mr. Karle perhaps hoaxed as to canni- 
balism in New Zealand, 19—question- 
able that the Battas eat culprits, 19— 
Mr, Smyth seems to doubt as to the 
Cashibos, 19—immense supplies of ani- 
mal fuod on the Amazon, 19—of vege- 
tables, 19, 20—employment of steam- 
vessels recommended, and why, 20— 
education of Indians neglected by Padre 
Plaza, 20—prevalence of intoxication, 
20—mode of spending Shrove Tuesday, 
20, 21—account of the Seucis Indians, 
21, 22—reason of Mr. Smyth’s delay at 
Sarayacu, 22—date of his departure, 22 
—breadth of the Amazon at junction 
with the Ucayali, 22—the latter the true 








source of the Amazon, 22—latitude of | 


its source 22—of the junction of the 
Pachitea, 22—of its confluence with the 
Amazon, 22—island of Omaguas, 22— 
village of Nanta, 22—junction of the 
Napo, 22—origin of the Yuguas, 22, 23 
—appearance, 23—hospitality of Peru, 
23—origin of the numerous villages, 23 
—labours and virtues of the Jesuits, 23, 
24—system of Moravian missions, why 
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wiser, 24—results of the two, 24—of the 
jealousy of the old governments of Spaia 
and Portugal, 24——character of the 
shores of the Amazon, 24, 25—~—Mr. 
Mawe’s disaster at Tabatinga, 25—de- 
scription of dropping down the river, 25 
—misreckons the time, 25—depth, ra- 
pidity, and breadth of the Amazon at 
Egas, 26—distance from Egas to Para, 
26—wild beasts, 26—Oncas, 26—stories 
of enormous serpents not to be credited, 
26—alleged dimensions of, 26—few, if 
any, singing birds, 26, 27—junction of 
the Purus, 27—depth of the Amazon 
here, 27—Rio Negro, 27—account of 
the Cassiquiari, 27—-of the town of 
Barra, 27, 28—the Madeira, 28 —the 
Tapajos, how far up navigable, 28—re- 
flections on the present state and pros- 
pects of the country, 23— account of 
Santarem, 28—incapacity of the govern- 
ment, 29—laudable conduct of Lieute- 
nauts Smyth and Mawe, 29 —superior 
accuracy of Mr. Smyth’s map of the 
Amazon, 29. 

Ambo, account of village of, LVII. 9. 

Amboise, staircase of the castle of, XLV. 
499, 

Ame, derivation and meaning of, LV. 371. 

Ameimé, account of an ancient aqueduct 
near, LIX. 126. 

Amelcorn, derivation and meaning of, LY. 
371, 372. 

Amenoftep, first king of Egypt and con- 
queror of the Shepherds, XLIII. 140— 
called also Amosis and Thoutmosis, 140, 

Amenophion, the, an enormous and mag- 
nificent Egyptian building, XLIII. 141, 

Amenophis, an appellative name, XLIII, 
139, note—monumental name of Mem- 
non, 140. 

America, LVIII. 497—523. See Europe 
and America. 

» Statement of Provision for the 
Poor, and of the condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes, in a considerable portion of 
America and Europe, reviewed, LV. 35, 
et seq. See Poor Laws. 

» observations on the democratic 
press of, XLI. 412. 

America, North, Travels in, by Duke Ber- 
nard of Saxe Weimar, and by Captain 
Basil Hall, reviewed, X LI. 417—reasons 
why books of travels in America are 
generally defective, 417—ignorance of 
the Americans, with respect to England, 
and vice versd, 422—illustration of the 
pains taken in America to nourish ha- 
tred towards England, 423—-their schools 
and colleges, 423--system of government, 
and administration of the law, 426—le- 
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gislative debates at New York, and in 
the House of Representatives, 427, 428 
—spirit of electioneering, and mode of 
conducting elections, 431—operation of 
the democratic principle on the admi- 
nistration of justice, 433—illustration 
of the evils resulting from cheap justice, 
434, 435—curious feature in the Ame- 
rican judicial system, 435—salaries of 
the judges, 436— instance of the fiivo- 
lous causes which lead to their removal, 
436—difference between the Americans 
and English as to moral feeling, 437— 
causes of the want of delicate intercourse 
between the sexes in America, 437, 438 
—excessive use of ardeut spirits, 438— 
want of celebrated men, 439—English 
America capable of defending itself 
against the United States, 43!—balls 
aud masqueradesof New Orleans, 441— 
prejudices of the Creoles against the 
Quaderons, 441—characteristics of the 
population of Louisiana, 442—estate of 
New Harmony, and account of Mr. 
Owen's colonists, 443—community of 
Shaker, 444—preference given in Ame- 
rica to the episcopal church, 445—the 
lessons and examples of their ancestors 
not wholly abandoned by the Americans, 


445. 


America, North, Forest Scenes and Inci- 


dents in the Wilds of, by George Head, 
Fsq., reviewed, XLII. 80—the author 
lands at Halifax and proceeds over-land 
to Upper Canada, 80—climate of Hali- 
fax, 50U—sleighing, 81—frozen pigs, 81 
—Digby, 82—Nova Scotia, 83—emi- 
grants, 53—St. John’s, 85—journey from 
St. John’s to Fredericton, 8$5—accident 
on the river,85—hardihood of the horses, 
86—effects of the climate on the human 
body, 87—journey to Presque Isle, 87— 
sleigh-travelling, 88—snow-storm, 89— 
route to Quebec, and mode of travelling, 
89-—snow-shoes, 90--extraordinary mode 
of letter-writing, 90—night bivouac, 91 
—mal-a-raquette, 93—Grand Falls, 93 
—Canadian climate, 94—Madawaska, 
94—Caraboo deer chase, 95—Lake Ta- 
masquatha, 95—Point Levi, 96—the St. 
Lawrence, 96——boatmen, 98 — Quebee, 
99—Lake Huron, 99—construction of 
a log-house, 99—Lake Simcoe, 100— 
shooting and fishing, 101—the book 
lively and agreeable, 101—answer of a 


Highlander, 101 —flies, 101—mosqui-- 


toes, 102—anecdote of an English Cana- 
dian, 102—remarks of the author on the 
subject of emigration, 103—recommends 
emigration on a great scale in the case 
of the Irish, 105. 
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America, North, constitution of United 


States of, contains a powerful conserva- 
tive principle, XLV. 305, and note. 


America, her example, as a ground of con- 


fidence in the security of property under 
democratic institutions, not to be relied 
on, XLVI. 583-—to what the security of 
property in, is indebted, 584—observa- 
tions on the unfavourable comparisons 
drawn between her fiscal condition and 
ours, 594—expense of the general and 
state legislatures, 595—comparison of 
the civil expenditure of, with that of 
England, 595, 596—ecclesiastical ex- 
penditure, 596—expense of the adminis- 
tration of justice, 597. 

, circumstauces which contradis- 
tinguish the condition of the people of 
from that of the people of England, 
XLVII. 40, et seg. —boundle-s extent of 
the country, 41—want of neighbours, 41 
—slave population, 41—climate, 41— 
moral and political points of difference, 
42, et seq.—want of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, 43—and of an_ establ.shed 
church, 43—love of change of the 
people, 45—their want of respect for old 
usages, 45—their want of an indigenous 
literature, 46—native Indians, 47— 
liberated convicts, 47—consequences of 
those differences, 49, et seq.—difficulty 
of obtaining servants in, and prejudice 
against menial service, 55,e¢ seg —social 
condition of the ladies in, 57, 58—reli- 
gious observances, 58—influence of the 
ministers onthe females, 59—a ‘ revival’ 
described, 60—actual state of religion 
in America, 63—state of education, 65 
—system of open doors, 66—what the 
degree of freedom in America is beyond 
that enjoyed in England, 67—telative 
condition of a peasant in, and in Eng- 
land, 69—results of the system of soli- 
tary confinement in, 213. 

—, North, extent of land in our 


colonial territory of, XLVIII. 60. 


——., the reductio ad absurdum of 


Whiggism presented by, in Church and 
in State, XLVIII.207—mode of appoint- 
ing officers in, 208—state of literature in 
the western regions, 208—puffing, 209 
—town-making, 210—the red popula- 
tion, 210—the negro population, 213— 
existing monuments of a vast primeval 
population in North America, 218. 

» some account of the rise, and 
of the Liturgy, of the Episcopalian 
Church in, L. 522, 523—why the volun- 
tary system succeeds there, LI. 140— 
religion has rapidly declined wherever 
the compulsory has given way to the 
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voluntary system, 141—furnishes a satis- 
factory argument in favour of an esta- 


* blished religion, 141—Dr. Dwight’s ac- 


count of the voluntary system there, 141 
—large towns in America supposed to 
be much infected with Socinianism, 141 
—picture of the state of religion in the 


rural districts, 142—all recent improve- | 
ments of importance in the manufacture | 


of cotton invented in America, LI. 251, 
252—the merchants of, infinitely more 

enterprising than those of this country, 

252—the origin of the tariff, 252— 
anecdote respecting the opening of cer- 
tain lead-mines in America, 256. 


America, the prospects of, LIII. 95—the 


voluntary system in, 195—relation of 
the revolution in, to the subsequent 
European revolutions, 550—the consti- 
tution of, the most democratic that ever 
existed, 550—history of her revolution 
no exception to the general rule, 555, 

, various works on, by M. de Beau- 
mont, M. Lieber, and another, review- 
ed, LIII. 289-312—Praises of Beau- 
mout’s work, 289—his character as a 
traveller, 289—his view of the effect of 
republican institutions, 289, 290—cha- 
racter of his work, 290—of his style, 290 
—of the Stranger in America, 290—Qut- 
line of Marie, 291—State of morality 
in America exemplified, 291, 292— 
Peo, le of colour, 292—Outline of the 
story continued, 292—danger of mixed 
marriages in America, 293, and note— 
the most valuable part of the work 
pointed out, 293—Beaumont’s primary 
object, 293—cruelty exercised on people 
of colour, 294—exception to this, 294— 
public opinion, 295—effecis of the vo- 
juntary system in cruelty to the Blacks, 
295—easy transition from commerce to 
preaching, 295, and vice versd, 295 
—explained, 296—character of Ame- 
rican Unitarians, 296 — equality, 296,297 





—character of New England by one of 


her sons, 297, note—literature in the 
United States, 298—civilization, 298— 
style, 299—money-making, 299—uni- 
formity of character, 299,300—to what 
ascribable, 300—female education fun- 
damentally English, 300—American wo- 
men, 300, 301—matrons, 301—the re- 
spect attached to matrimony, 301, 302 
—why rich bachelors come to reside in 
Europe, 302—frequency of bankruptcies, 
362, 303—portrait of a Puritan, 303, 
304—observance of Sunday, 304, 305— 
flattery, 305—feeling towards England, 
306—Englishmen why well received, 306 
—passion for titles of nobility, 307— 
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anecdote of their love for heraldic in- 
signia, 307—fondness with which the 
ancient connexion with Europe is che- 
rished, 307, 308—hint on this to Lon- 
don picture-dealers, 308, nofe— sim- 
plicity of American manners illustrated, 
3118, 309—objects of the review stated, 
309—M. Lieber’s odd account of the 
Battle of Waterloo, 309—his eulogies of 
English beauty, 310—of the British 
constitution, 310, 31]—aneedote of a 
scene in Boston, 312—his apology for 
the mixture of topics in his book, 312. 
America, beauty of the females of, LIV. 48 
—cause of their sensitiveness as to 
Mrs. Trollope’s statements, 52, 53— 
characteristics of the people, 53, 54— 
fondness for titles, 55—reception of 
Americans in England, 456—character- 
istic of American books of travels, 461. 
» M. A. de Tocqueville's De La 
D‘mocratie en Amérique, translated by 
H. Reeve, reviewed, LVI. 132-i62— 
nature of the undertaking, 133—usual 
method of travellers in America, 133— 
results, 133.—M. de Tocqueville’s supe- 
riority over other writers on, 133, 134 
—effect of his work in dispelling fal- 
lacies, 134—secret of his calmness, 131 
—contrast of circumstances in which a 
Frenchman and an Englishman write on 
America, 134, 135—character of the 
work, 135—objection of prolixity of the 
first volume answered, 135, 136—trans- 
lator’s fears of this, 136—work ranked 
with Madame de Stael’s Germany, 135— 
importance of grave attention to subjects 
of democracy, 136, 137—progression of 
equality of conditions in Europe, 137— 
his leading idea, 137—proo!s from the 
history of France of existence of a de- 
mocratic revolution, 137, 138—contem- 
porary tendency of great events to 
equalize ranks, 138, 139—effect of the 
Reformation, 139—spirit in which the 
book was written, 139—its professed ob- 
ject, 140—how the masses came to be 
left to their wild propensities, 140, 141 
—his reflection on the existing state of 
France, 141—its probable arrival at de- 
mocracy, 142—utility of his investiga~- 
tions, 142—division of the task, 142, 143 
—at what period the study of the cha- 
racter of nations ought to begin, 143— 
influence of the dbfood in descent too 
briefly adverted to, 143—emigrants of 
different periods to America how distin- 
guished from one another, 144—why 
did not carry with them predilections 
in favour of aristocracy, 144—men of 


rank why obliged to lay it down, 144, 
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145—hereditary landed estates why out 
of question, 145—distinctions between 
origin of northern and southern settlers, 
145-—state of manners in Southern States 
how explicable, 145—colonies how usu- 
ally established, 145—character of the 
New England settlers, 145, 146 — of 
their piety, 146—cause of high degree 
of freedom enjoyed by the North Ame- 
rican colonies from the first, 146—effect 
of establishment of townships, 146, 147 
— peculiarities of American society 
whence derived, 147—clearness of the 
author’s explanations of social condition 
of United States, 147—the principle of 
subdivision of property why not carried 
out in the Southern States, 147, 148— 
law of inheritance in Vermont, 148— 
with respect to inheritances, French law 
more democratic than American, 148— 
development of the sovereignty of the 
people, 148—distinctions of federalist 
and republican extinct, 148, 149—date 
of accession to power of latter party, 
149— Jefferson, president, 149— dislike 
of the rich to democracy, 149, 150— 
condition of a monied American, 150— 
despotism under which a large body 
groan, 150—supremacy of the populace, 
150 — consequences of the unlimited 
power of the majority, 150—judges how 
dependent on the representative bodies, 
15]—the latter why necessarily dele- 
gates, 151—effect on public men, 151— 
influence of majority irresponsible, 151— 
rapidity of legislation, 152—danger of 
trusting uncontrollable power anywhere, 
152— instances of the tyranny of the 
majority, 153—distinction between ty- 
ranny and arbitrary power, 153 —the 
majority how domineers over men’s 
minds, 153, 154—+reflections, 154, 155 
—ruling power in United States must 
not be jested with, 155—consequences 
of this on their political condition, 155, 
156—whence the chief danger to de- 
mocracy in America arises, 156—the 
author’s opinion of the result how sup- 
ported, 156—causes mitigating the ty- 
ranny of the majority, 156, 157—their 
ignorance of the art of government, 157 
—influence of lawyers, 157, 158, 159— 
other conservative circumstances, 159— 
education how contributes to support 
democracy, 159— experience and good 
sense of Americans, 160—end of edu- 
cation in America, 160—conservatism of 
religious feelings the most powerful, 
160, 161 — danger to America from 
spread of Romanism, 161—numbers of 
Romanists in the Union, 161—what the 
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real object of Romish priesthood, 161, 
162—testimony to the fidelity of Mr. 
Reeve’s translation, 162—a cheap edi- 
tion recommended, 162. 

America, South, advantages offered by, for 
purposes of colonization, XLVIII. 61. 
»Spanish,observations on the pub- 

lic debt of the republics of, XLI. 498. 
—, Spanish and Portuguese, mines 
of, annual supply of gold and silver 
from, XLII. 251. 

, the United States of North, 
various works on, reviewed, LIV. 392- 
413—proof of interest abroad on Ame- 
rican topics, 392 —character of the 
Journals of Latrobe and Abdy, 392 — 
of Reed and Matheson’s Narrative, 393 
—Washington Irving, 393—object of the 
review, 393—of the journey of Reed and 
Matheson, 395—voluntary system, 393 
—value of their work as throwing light 
on religion in America, what, 393, 394 
—want of subordination, 394, 395 — 
cause of growth of Deism among Ame- 
rican Quakers, 395—views of Reed and 
Matheson, 395—'their visit to General 
Jackson, 395, 396—opinion of Con- 
gress, 396—negro meeting-house, 396— 
Dr. Reed’s style of narrative, 397 — 
his account of certain forest scenery, 397 
—the idea of antiquity, 397—account of 
Mr. Abdy, 397, 398—his object, 398— 
small addition made by, to Marie, 399 
—his confirmation of it, 399—exclusion 
of half-castes, &c., from white schools, 
399—sittings in churches, 399—case of 
Mr. Frederick Brinsley, 399 —odious 
conduct of the Quakers, 400—story of a 
brave coloured boy, 400, 40]—callous- 
ness of the Americans, 401—their ab- 
surdities, 401—gallery of the House of 
Representatives, 402 —what the pro- 
bable end of the atrocities on the ne- 
groes of the South, 402—character of 
Latrobe’s work, 402—remarks on amal- 
gamation, 402, 403—feelings on it of 
old date, 403—the red race, 403, 404— 
sincere desire of the Government to do 
justice to, 404, 405 — want of checks 
on intercourse with, 405—difficulty of 
christianizing, 405—environs of Balti- 
more, 405, 406, 407—intercourse of the 
sexes, 407 — difficulty of forming a 
ee on manners, &c., in a strange 
and, 408—not probable that customs 
of America much altered from our own, 
408—requisites for a traveller in Ame- 
rica, 408, 409—character and conse- 
quences of the doctrine of equality, 409 
—what induces gentlemen to submit to 
democracy in America, 409—history of 
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a small farmer, 409, 410—amazing fer- 


tility of land, 410—experiment in the | 


back territory of New York, 410, 411 
—sources of information as to settle- 
ment in Upper Canada,411—character of 
Latrobe as a traveller, 411—antiquities 
of America, 411—Indian mounds, 411, 
412—Tour to the Prairies, recommend- 
ed, 412— Indian Sketches, 412, 413 — 
Hoffinan’s Winter in the far West, 413. 

America, the United States of, system 
of poor relief in, LV. 48, 49. 

American Ornithology, or the Natural 
History of the United States, by Alex. 
Wilson and Charles L. Buonaparte, re- 
viewed, XLVII. 332. See Ornithology. 

Provinces, (British,) the aban- 

donment of, as proposed by Sir II. Par- 

nell, a flagitious violation of moral recti- 

tude and political wisdom, XLII. 529— 

what our policy ought to be in regard 

to, 529—tonnage and seamen employed 
in the trade with, 529, and note—extent 
of their population, 529—their value as 








respects the West Indies, 530—import- | 


ance of their fisheries, 530—inestimable 

from the abundance of coal, 530—their 

surrender an act of political suicide, 530 

—importance to those provinces of 

maintaining the protecting duty on 

timber, 532— extract from the North 

American Review, illustrative of the 

views of the United States in regard to 

those provinces, 532—extent and value 

of our trade with, 534. 

puffing, XLVIII. 209—town- 

making, 210, 

trade with China, its decline, 

XLII. 149, and note. 

War, the result of the fatal 
measures of the Rockingham admi- 
nistration, XLII. 307—how conducted, 
309, 

Americans, anecdote of the 
traders with China, L. 462. 

—-, edict issued by the viceroy of 
Canton against, X LII.153—abject terms 
of their petitions to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, 158, note—decline of their trade 
with China, 160, 161, 163—their mis- 
representations of the English East In- 
dia Company, 163—treatment of one 
of their sailors by the Chinese, 165. 

Americans, Domestic Manners of the, by 
Mrs. Trollope, reviewed, XLVII. 39— 
preposterous praise of republican institu- 
tions by other writers, 40—great merit of 
Mrs. Trollope’s work, 40—circumstances 
which contradistinguish the national 
condition of the Americans from our own, 
40—boundless extent of the country, 41 
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—want of neighbours, 41—slave popula- 
tion, 41—climate, 41—want of an here- 
ditary aristocracy, 43—and of an esta- 
blished church, 43—absence of a na- 
tional debt, 44—love of change, 45—ab- 
sence of respect for old usages, 45—their 
want of an indigenous literature, 46— 
native Indians, 47—swarms of liberated 
convicts, 47—consequences of those dif- 
ferences, 49, et seg. —Mrs. Trollope’s ac- 
count of a Mississippi steam-boat, 49 
—the ‘ Squatters,’ 50—Cincinnati and 
its inhabitants described, 50,51, et seq. 
—fashionable society of the metropolis 
of the western forests, 52, 53—descrip- 
tion of country life, 54—prejudice 
against menial service, 55—difficulty of 
‘ getting help,’ 56—amusing sketch of 
what the Americans feel on this point, 
56—social position of the ladies, 57, 58 
—religious observances, 58—the ‘ re- 
vival’ described, 60—scene at a Pres- 
byterian church, 60,61—a camp meet- 
ing, 62—actual state of religion in 
America, 63—state of education, 65— 
system of open doors, and the conse- 
quences, 66—s pecimen of the colloquies 
forced upon Mrs. Trollope by that sys- 
tem, 66—hogs, 67—what the degree of 
freedom enjoyed in America beyond 
what is enjoyed in England, 67—proofs 
that the boasted experiment of a trans- 
atlantic republic is totally inapplicable 
on this side the water, 68, nofe—relative 
condition of an English peasant and an 
American mechanic or farmer, 69—ab- 
sence of gaiety, 70, note—specimen of a 
strange sort of modesty, 71—description 
of a ball and supper, 72—comparative 
influence of slavery and democracy on 
uational manners, 72—observations on 
domestic slavery, 73—observations on 
the museum of Philadelphia, 74—do- 
mestic life of the Philadelphian ladies, 
74—Dorcas societies described, 75—pa- 
triotic philippics against ‘ the old coun- 
try, 76—Mrs. Trollope’s concluding 
observations, 76, ef seq.—adaptation of 
the government to the people, 78—ty- 
ranny set in action against strangers by 
the Americans, 79. 

Americans, superiority of their steam-boats 
in point of speed, XLIX, 212—their un- 
founded pretensions to the invention of 
the steam-boat, 212, nofe. 

Ames, Fisher, who, LILI. 549, 550 — his 
sagacity as a statesman, 551, 552. 

Amherst, General, raised to the peerage, 
XLII. 305. 

» Lord, advanta 

his embassy to China, 





derived from 
LIL, 163 
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Amherst, Lord, his embassy to China, L. 
441—resolves to perform the Ko-tou, 
442. 





, settlement of the town of, in the 
gulf of Martaban, XLI. 52. 

» papers relating to the ship 4m- 
herst, reviewed, L. 430. See China.— 
Sketch of the proceedings of, 450, 451 
—numbers of tracts distributed by Mr. 
Gutzlaff during the voyage of, LI. 476 
—the different modes employed by the 
Chinese to get rid of The Amherst, 476 
—treatment of the crew in the Loo-Choo 
Islands, 478. 

Amiens, account of rupture of treaty of, 
LVIII. 489, 490. 

Amir Khan, and other poems, by Lucretia 
Maria Davidson, XLI. 289. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, curious interpre- 
tation of the Lateran obelisk in, X LIII. 
142—Arabia a land of wonder and 
wealth affirmed by, 144, 

Ammon, processions of the priests of, 
LILI. 124—the priests of choose the king 
of the Ethiopians, 125—worshipped by 
the early inhabitants of Meroe, 129— 
discovery of the oracle of, 129—wor- 
shipped by Arabians, 129, note. 

Ammonite, fossil, described, LVI. 56, 
57, 58. 

Amenitates Academica, of Linneus, its 
character, XL1. 303. 

Amosis, XLIII. 140. See Amenoftep. 

Touthmosis, remarkable event of 
his reign, LIII. 118. 

Amoy, in Fokien, China, formerly the seat 
of an English factory, L. 450—still a 
lace of great trade, 451—country round 
it one of the most barren in China, 451 
horrid spectacle of infanticide at, 473. 

Ampére, M., his eminence as a philoso- 
pher, XLV. 395. 

Amphictyonie Council, little centralizing 
tendency possessed by the, XLVIT. 39. 

Amphitrite, verses descriptive of the loss 
of the ship Amphitrite off Boulogne, 
1833, LIL. 126-128. 

Amphitryon, in Plautus, swears by Her- 
cules, LII. 63. 

Amrut Rao, a chief left by Holkar in com- 
mand of Poonah, LI. 421. 

Amsterdam, prices of wheat from 1700 to 
1826 in, XLIIT. 293. 

, island of, XLVI. 60. 

Amurath II., his abdication of the Turk- 
ish throne, and employment in retire- 
ment, X LIX. 296. 

Amusements of the Burmese, some account 
of, XLI. 43. 

Amyot, Father, his Mémoires sur les Chi- 

nois, XLI. 103. 
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Anacreon, account of, XLIX. 371—cha- 
racter of his odes, 372—inquiry into the 
genuineness of the odes attributed to 
Anacreon, 373. 

, character of his style, LIT. 94. 

Anacreontic verse, modern pronunciation 
of Greek, XLVIII. 75. 

Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, 
to the constitution and course of nature, 
by Bishop Butler, reviewed, XLIII. 
182—215. See Butler. 

Anapa, account of a visit to, LIX. 375, 
376—wants water, 377—use of, by the 
Turks, 378—siege of, 379. 

Anatomical knowledge, increasing sense 
of the necessity for, xlii. 5—deficiency 
of in England, 6—evils resulting from 
that deficiency, 6. 

Anatomy, bill for regulating the schools of, 
reviewed, XLII. 1. See Human Bodies. 

"AvakiPogusy%, a superb compound, LI. 18— 
ought to be the pitch-pipe to the trans- 
lator of Pindar, 25. 

Ancestry, a regard to the origin and fame 
of, found in every country, XLII. 285— 
a love of, implanted in the heart of man, 
285—exemplified in the case of Bishop 
Watson, 285—and of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 285. 

Ancient nations, Heeren’s Ideas on the 
commerce and politics of, reviewed, 
XLII. 112-154. 

Ancients, the notion absurd that they 
knew anything of the Quorra under the 
name of Niger, XLVI. 86. 

Ancillon, M., LVILI. 313. 

Ancome, derivation and meaning of, LV. 
37 


es 








Ancona, prices of wheat from 1700 to 
1826 in, XLIII. 293. 

+ occupation of, by the French, 
XLIX, 525. 

Andadores (Peruvian pedestrians), ala- 
erity of, XLIII. 164, 

Andalusia, a tour of, made by Washington 
Irving, XLIII. 57—warrior towns of, 64 
—possessions ofthe Marquis of Cadiz in, 
65—the whole province convulsed, 65. 

Andaman isles, volcanic line through, 
XLIII. 449. 

Andes, the volcanic line through, XLIII. 
449. 

Andreossi, M., his character of Sultan 
Mahmoud, XLI. 486. 

Andreossy, tradition of the Ogygian de- 
luge opposed by, XLIII1. 447. 

Andrews, Captain, his Travels in South 
America, quoted, XLIIL.|284, and note. 

*Avdpu, what, in Pindar, LI. 44. 

Anet, Pierre, the real author of Hume’s 

argument on Miracles, LIII. 155, note. 
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Aneurisms, fluvial, Sir R. Donkin’s doc- 
trine of, XLI. 236. 

Ange, Frére, amusing account of his en- 
deavours te enlist Diderot into his or- 
der, XLVII. 307. 

Angela, a play of M. Dumas, analy sed, LI. 
198—201. 

Angele, par Alex. Dumas, reviewed, LI. 
177—212. See Drama. 

Angers, distance of from Paris, XLIV. 
230. 

Anglo-Americans, antipathy between, and 
the Indians, XLVIII. 218. 

Anglo-Saxon, advantages of establishing 
the professorship of at Oxford, XLV. 
360, 








language, character of vari- 
ous works on, LIV. 300, 301—why not 
an original language, 312, 313. 

————-, perhaps never universally 
spoken in England, LV. 374 

Angouléme, Due d’, character and effects 
of his expedition into Spain, XLVIII. 
260. 





, Duc a’, remarks on the inva- 

sion of Spain by, XLII. 578 

, Duchess da’, receives the mur- 
derer of her father at court, XLIII. 568. 

Anguié, Madame, cause of her execution, 
LV. 346. 

Anguillide, the, not a different family 
from the Murenide, LVILI. 368. 

Anhalt, Prince of, his remarks on the 
magnificence of the citizens of London, 
XLI. 82. 

Animals, question as to the modifications 
which various influences and conditions 
can effect among, XLVII. 109—the ca- 
pacity of deviation limited, 110—no in- 
stance of the establishment of a new 
species, 111—possibility of impressing 
modifications of great apparent amount 
onthe forms and properties of, 112— 
laws of the diffusion of, 130. 

» hecessity for a law punishing 

cruelty to, XLIX.81—Lord Porchester’s 

zeal in the cause of humanity to, 81. 

, cleanliness of, remarked, L. 333. 

, almost all come into the world 
covered with suitable clothing, LI. 220 
—their instincts, organization, and ele- 
ment correspond, 226. 

Anna, number of houses in, XLIX. 219. 

Annales Historiques des Sessions des Corps 
Legislatifs, par et Gautier (du Var), 
ex-membre du Conseil des Cing Cents. 
A Paris. Vols. 10, 1530, reviewed, 
XLII. 564—596. See France. 

Annapolis, Nova Scotia, inns at, XLII. 82. 

Anne, queen of James 1.,supposed expense 
of her ten days’ visit to Bath, XLI. 66 
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—conduct of the king towards her, 76 
—her character, 77. 

Anne of Denmark, consort of James I., 
shown to have been a Roman Catholic, 
LVIII. 397. 

» queen, number of peerages created 

by, XLII. 303—creates twelve peers for 

the purpose of giving a majority in the 

Upper House, 303—the bill introduced, 

in consequence, for limiting the peerage, 

considered, 303. 

» Newton knighted by, 














XLIII. 312 





, character of the domestic 
history of her reign, LVII. 333. 

Anni, the deserted city of, described by 
Sir Robert Ker Porter in his travels 
through Armenia, LI. 490. 

Anning, Miss mete obligations of geolo- 
gists to, LVI. 5 

Annotator, the arent requisites for a, 
XLVI. 5 

Annus magnus, the, estimations of, XLIII. 
418. 





Anselm, Archbishop, use of his letters, 
LVIII. 417. 

Anstey, allegorical names by, XLIII. 492. 

Anstruther, General, was never sent out 
with an appointment as governor of Ca- 
diz, LVI. 191, 192—notice of some of 
his operations in Portugal, 192—mission 
to the Bishop of Oporto, 215—his duties 
at Almeida, 451, note—defended from 
Napier’s attacks, 453. 

Answer to Thoughts on rebuilding the 
Houses of Parliament, reviewed, LVIII. 
61—82. See Architecture. 

Anta, or Tapir, habits of the, LVII. 26. 

Antar, a belief in the unity of God by 
the Arabs, rendered probable from the 
romance of, XLII. 30, note. 

Antediluvian deposits, illustrating the 
order of creation as narrated in Ge- 
nesis, L. 30. 

Anthemius inclines to restore Paganism, 
LVII. 65, 66. 

Anthology, Greek, collections from the, 
by the late Rev. Robert Bland; a new 
edition, edited by J. H. Merivale, Ksq., 
reviewed, XLIX. 349. See Greek Lyric 
Poetry. 

Anthony, St., curious Peruvian story of, 
XLIII. 177. 

Anti-pauper System, by the Rev. J. J. 
Becher, reviewed, XLI. 522. See Work- 
ing Classes. 

Antisana, great height of, XLIII. 166, 

Antiquities, Etrurian, Micali’s work on, 
reviewed, LIV. 429-455—merit of Ger- 
man scholars in the stady of antiquity, 
429—justice done to them by Micali, 
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429, 430—Vico's discoveries, 430—cha- 
racter of Micali’s work, 430—his theory 
of Etrurian civilization, 430, 431—what 
the great distinction of Tuscan works, 
431—character of Micali’s engravings, 
431, 432—are the monuments certainly 
Etruscan? 432—other difficulties sug- 
gested, 432—character of the ancient 
Etrurians, 432—goverament, 432—reli- 
gion, 432—language, 433—name they 
gave themselves, 433—relationship of 
their names, 433, note—character of the | 
language, 433—specimens, 433—simi- | 
larity to Semitic tongues, 433, 434— 
not related to the Basque, 434—Etru- 
rians certainly inhabited the Rhetian 
Alps, 434, 435—objections to this theory, 
435—Livy’s account, 435—rejected by 
Micali, and why, 435—question whence 
they came discussed, 436—not to be 
identified with the Pelasgi, 437—style 
of their architecture, 437—remarks on 
the Pelasgi, 437, 438—Gell on their 
architecture, 438—Pelasgus, what, 438-— 
sites of Pelasgic remains, 438, 439— 
wide extent of, 440—same style em- 


ployed by the Romans, 440—distinction | 
between Pelasgic and Cyclopian ma- | 


sonry, 440—Micali rejects the Pelasgic 
origin of polygonal masonry, 410 — 
scarcely ever found in Etruria, 410 — 
Etrurian style similar to Egyptian, 441. 
—instance of this, 441—further analo- 
gies, 442, 443-— Mantus and Amenti, 
443 — Micali’s conjectural deduction 
from hence, 444—observations on his 
theory, 444— grounds of relationship of 
the races of mankind, 444—language 
considered as a ground of relationship 
of the Etrurians to Egypt, 445—Etru- 
rian seems to have been read till a late 
period, 445—characters of the language 
similar to what, 445-theory of the Prince 
of Canino disposed of, 445, nofe—reli- 
gor how far a proof of connexion with 
igypt, 446— Micali’s views on this 
pomt, 446, 447—probable origin of fo- 
reign superstitions among the Etrurians 
suggested, 447 —what chief charac- 
teristic of Etrurian superstition, 447— 
why unlikely to be derived from Egypt, 
447, 448—how far civil polity of Etruria 
resembles that of Egypt, 448—resem- 
blance of manners, 448, 449—of arts, 
449—recent discoveries show connexion 
with Greece, 449—similarity in some 
cases to Egyptian arts, 449—naval power 
of the Etrurians, 450—similanty of 
Etrurian and Egyptian paintings, 450, 
note—Micali’s hypothesis on Etrurian 





art, 450—origin of fictile vases, 451, 
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452—result of the recent excavations at 
Vulci, 452-454—Attic origin of many of 
the works found there, 454—character 
of Micali’s work, 454—summary of the 
reviewer's opinions, 454, 455. 

Antoinette, Marie, attachment of, to the 
Duchesse Jules de Polignac, X LIII.586. 

Antonelle, M., XLV. 186. 

Antonines, names of the, mistaken for 
those of the Ptolemies, XLIII. 154. 

Antoninus Pius, his humane legislation in 
behalf of slaves, L. 411. 

Antonius, Marcus, his conduct on Caesar's 
death, LVI. 361, 362—his address and 
vigour, 363. 

Antony, a play of M. Dumas, analysed, 
LI. 196, 197, 

Antony, remarkable circumstances relating 
to the suppression of the drama of, in 
France, LII. 271, note. 

Antwerp, appearance of the city of, LIT. 
210—effects of the Belgian revolution 
on, 211, 212. 

Aorist, the second, in Greek, whence de- 
rived, LVII. 99. 

A. P. D. G., Sketches of Portuguese Life, 
Manners, Costume, and Character, by, 
XLI. 184—the author’s account of him- 
self, 184. See Portugal. 

Apellicon, his library appropriated by 
Sylla, LIL. 76. 

Apennines, the, strata of, XLIII. 437. 

Apian, M., his discovery respecting comets, 
LV. 203—inaccuracy of his remarks on 
the comet of 1531, 223. 

Apicius, his cook, L. 410. 

Apocalypse, to what held to refer, by Dr. 
Tschirner and others, LVII. 35. 

Apocrypha, schism in the Bible Society 
occasioned by, XLIII. 558. 

Apollinopoiis, named after a god, XLIII. 
132. 


Apollo Belvidere, strange description of 
the, XLIX. 101. 

, final abolition of worship of, in 
Italy, LVII. 67. 

Apollodotus, a coin of, where found, LII. 
375, 

Apollonius Rhodius, quoted, X LVIII. 10, 
note. 


—_—— 








Tyanzus, his character, LIII. 
160, note. 

Apology, LII. 470. See Jewel. 

Apology, an, for the Architectural Mon- 
strosities of London, reviewed, LVIII. 
61—82. See Architecture. 

for the Designs of the Housesof 

Parliament, marked Phil- Archimedes, re- 

viewed, LVIII. 61-82. See Architecture. 

Sor Christianity, notice of Wat- 

son’s, L,293, 294. 
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Apophis, the fourth of the Shepherd dy- 
nasty, Joseph sold into Egypt under, 
XLII. 137—Israelites said to have en- 
tered under, 151. 

Apostles, singular contrast to themselves, 
observed in their conduct before and 
after the crucifixion, XLIV. 433. 

Apparitions, philosophy of, works on the 
subject of, reviewed, XLVIII. 287—nu- 
merous means provided for maintaining 
a strong sense of the supernatural in the 
infinite variety of the works and ways 
of the Almighty, 287—kindred claimed 
by the mind with the spiritual, 287— 
etfects of events and scenes in nature on 
the mind, 288—the northern lights, 288 
—how regarded by our ancestors, 288 
—effects of moral events upon the mind, 
288—such reminiscences less requisite 
to the philosopher and the Christian, 
289—every article of the Christian’s 
faith associated with the convictions of 
supernatural agency, 289—no evidence 
for admitting the existence of appari- 
tions, 289—the spirits of the dead not 
intrusted with spiritual diplomacy, 289 
—phy sical cause assigned by the an- 
cient philosophers for the re-appearance 
of the dead, 289—views of the alchy- 
mists, 290—phantoms extricated from 
the soil of the churchyard, 290—Dr. 
Ferriar’s account of an experiment on 
the body of a malefactor, 291—the 
theory of apparitions in high estima- 
tion, 291—Dr. Webster’s book on witch- 
craft, 291—doctrines of Lavater, 292— 
the phenomena of apparitions divided 
into two classes, 292—those which have 
been seen by several persons at the same 
time, considered, 292—two very opposite 
classes of phenomena embraced by this 
division, 292—supernatural visions dis- 
played during the Jewish theocracy, 292 
—the lying miracles of ancient idolatry . 
292—uapparitions of an optical nature, 
293—instances of the employment of 
optical images, 294—Benvenuto Cellini 
and the Sicilian necromancer at the 
Colisseum, 294—story of an apparition 
seen by two persons trom Bovet's Pan- 
demonium, or the Devil's Cloyster, 297 
—apparitions originating in certain re- 
condite functions of vision, 299—story 
of a sea-captain, from Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, 301— singular story of a 
dream, related by Dr. Abercrombie, on 
the authority of Dr. Gregory, 301, note— 
apparitions originating in that property 
of the retina which produces what is 
called ocula spectra, 302 — apparitions 
seen only by one individual at the same 
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time, 303—causes of those appearances, 
303—apparitions the result of pure opti- 
cal illusion, 303—phosphorescence of the 
eye under pressure, 304—disturbance of 
the functions of vision from derange- 
ment of the stomach, 305—example of 
this related by Dr. Patouillet, 305—appa- 
ritions originating in the imagination 
when excited by local and temporary 
associations, 306 — apparitions arising 
from a diseased state of the vital func- 
tions, 307—extraordinary illusions of 
Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, 307— 
remarkable case of spectral illusion re- 
lated by Sir David Brewster, 310—in- 
vestigation of the cause of spectral 
illusions, 314—the immediate cause bo- 
dily indisposition, 314—disorder in the 
digestive organs, 315—locality of the 
illusion, or place of its production, 315— 
illusions of the ear, 315, note—case of 
Moses Mendelssohn, 315, note—the eye 
the seat of visual illusions, and the ear 
of auricular ones, 315—case of spectral 
illusion communicated to Dr. Aber- 
ciombie, 317—Brewster’s theory of spec- 
tral illusions, 318. 

Appian, his views of the agrarian laws of 
Rome, L. 402—his account of the rise of 
the slave population of ancient Italy, 
402. 

Apponi, Count, anecdote of a breakfast 
given by, LVII. 73, note. 

Apprehension, effect of, upon disease, L. 
128. 

Apprentice -system, the, in cotton-mills, 
described, LVII. 401, 402. 

Apprentices, condition of milliners’, during 
the London season, XLVIII. 194, 

Appulmoy, derivation and meaning of, 

. 374 


Apricot- LV. 471. 

Apricots, said to grow, in the open air, in 
the neighbourhood of Christiania, LI. 
462. 

Apries, XLIII. 154. See Ophrah. 

Apsley House, the site of the Hercules’ 
Pillars of Squire Western, XLVIII. 348, 
note. 

Apuleius, the number of his slaves, L1.401. 

Aqueducts, on the Euphrates, Capt. Ches- 
ney’s account of, XLIX. 215. 

Aquitaine, war of Pepin against, XLVITI. 
429—war of Charlemagne, 430—effects 
of its conquest, 43]. 

Arabah (the Red-earth), XLIII. 144. 

Arabia, colonists from, the first inhabit- 
ants of Egypt, XLIII. 123—expedition 
into, by Menes, 133—description of, 
144—early vestiges of Egyptian con- 
quest in, 144, 
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Arabia, Narrative of Voyages to explore 
the shores of, by Captain W. Owen, 
R.N., reviewed, L. 121 —account of 
Quiloa, 136 — Zanzibar, 136—Pemba, 
136—Melinda, 137—Mombas, 137. 
Petra, phenomena of the sand- 
stone rocks of, XLIV. 510. 

» M. Leon de Laborde's 
Journey through, &e., reviewed, LIX. 
87-133—effect of the discovery of Pe- 
tra, the ancient Edom, as a proof of 
prophecy, 87, 88—bad arrangement of 
the original work, 88—merits of the 
translation, 88, 89—mistakes pointed 
out, 89, note—failure of various travel- 
lers to reach Petra, 89—Burckhardt 
obtains a view, and how, 90—others, 90 
—situation of Petra, 90—M. Leon de 
Laborde, who, 90—M. Linant, 90, 91— 
description of the party and escort, 91 
—arrival at Suez, 91—ford of the Red 
Sea, 91—unsatisfactory style of an ob- 
servation as to a southern ford, 91, 92— 
how appears that no ford exists to the 
south of Suez, 92—circumstances of the 
passage of the Israelites show that they 
used the existing ford, 92-97—curious 
tradition preserved by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, 97, note—M. Laborde throws no 
new light on the march of the Israel- 
ites, 97—which was probably along the 
sea-shore, 97, 98—site of Marah ascer- 
tained, 98—account of ruins of Sarbout 
el Cadem, 98, 99—eventual importance 
of them, 99—subsequent route of La- 
borde, 99—appearance of Wady Cheick 
99, 100—route to Akaba, 101—Juzerat 
Faroun, 101—the Alaouins, 101, 102— 
their mystery respecting Mr. Bankes’s 
party, 103—inconsistencies of M. La- 
borde’s account, and that of Captains 


Mangles and Irby, 103, 104—valley of | 


Petra, how may be visited in safety, 
104—start from Akaba, 104—nature of 
the Wady Araba, 104—by whom disco- 
vered, 104—light dutead from, as to 


Scripture, 104, 105—course of the Jor- | 


dan, 105—the Dead Sea, 105—Wady 
Araba the valley of Jordan, 105, 106— 
probability, from its present state, of 
the Scriptural account of its formation, 
107—Ghor, 107, and note—every step of 
Laborde confirmatory of Scripture, 107, 
108—Aaron’s tomb, 108—proceedings 
of the Israelites near Mount Hor, 10s, 
109—Laborde confirms a supposition of 
Burckhardt, 109—reaches Petra, 109— 
his description wherein defective, 109— 
significancy of the name, 109—character 
of the ancient accounts of, 109—Petra 
formerly a great commercial emporium, 
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110—Trajan took it, 110—Jeremiah’s 
words literally descriptive of the habits 
of the people and the locality, 110, 111 
—account of the surrounding country, 
111—of the ruins, 111, 112—of the ex- 
cavations of the rocks, 112—the design 
of these, 112, 113—Latin inscription, 
113—looseness of Laborde’s notes, 113— 
English account of this inscription, and 
another, 114—which the only road into 
the valley, 114—-course of the stream of 
Wady Mousa, 114—further account of 
the excavations, 115—sublimity of the 
approach to, 115—ancient remains, 115, 
116—length of the defile and other 
particulars, 116—the Treasury of Pha- 
raoh represented in woodcuts in front 
and section, 117-119—described, 118, 
119—probable era of the work, 119— 
architecture of El Deir, 119, 120— 
wealth ‘and splendour of Petra, 120— 
wood-cut of an unfinished tomb, 120— 
mode pursued in the construction of, 
120, 121—the theatre, 121—general na- 
ture of the details relative to Petra, 
121—character of the discovery of, in 
reference to Scripture, 121—recency of 
the work no disparagement to its va- 
lue, 121—and why, 121, 122—curious 
conical rock, 122—meaning of Male- 
chi’s prophecy on Edom, 122—the de- 
nunciation “that none shall pass through 
the valley” holds yet, 122, 123—obscu- 
rity of Laborde’s account of his return, 
123—wonder expressed at his omitting 
to visit Mount Hor, 123—his appre- 
hensions, 123—why noticed, 123, 124 
—Gaza perhaps a better point of de- 
parture than Kerek or Akaba, and why, 
124—character of the valley of Sabra, 
124—a remarkable confirmation of pro- 
phecy, 124—thinness of population, 
124, note—Volney’s account, 124, 125— 
the Naumachia of Sabra, 125—route 
from Sabra, 125—desolate view from 
El Nakb, 125—vines and wheat seen 
there justify the Bible accounts, 125, 
126—length and thickness of the grape, 
126—ancient aqueduct near Ameimé, 
126—character of his account of Mount 
Sinai, 126—of his plates, 126—curious 
account of the convent on, 126, 127— 
doubts as to Horeb and Sinai being 
different names for the same mountain, 
127—and wherefore, 127, 128—Rephi- 
dim near to Horeb, 128—and both at 
least one day’s march from Sinai, 128, 
129—origin of the mistake, 129—diffi- 
culties of the question, 129, and note— 
probable meaning of Horeb, 129, 130— 
effect of the reviewer's explanations with 
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reference to Burckhardt’s account, 130 
—account of Laborde’s journey to the 
top of Sinai, 130, 131—he omits all 
allusion to certain inscriptions, 
returns to Suez, i31—date of disco- 
very of the Written Mountains, 131— 


13)— | 


general correctness of the discoverer’s | 


account, 131, 132—nature of the stone, 
132—inscriptions copied by various tra- 
vellers, 132—their appearance, 132— 
criticism of the English plate of them, 
132, note—general character of the 
work, 133—commendation of Finden’s 
Illustrations of the Bible, 133—an oc- 
tavo edition of the Journey suggested, 
133. 

Arabia, Travels in, by John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, reviewed, XLII. 18—pedigree and 
character of the Bedouins, 18—reasons 
for our scanty knowledge of Arabia, 19 
—population of the Hedjaz and of Ye- 
men, 19—Mekka visited first by Ludo- 
vica Barthema, 21—travels of Joseph 


Pitts, 21—Niebuhr visits Arabia, 23— | 


Mekka visited by Dr. Seetzen in the 
character of a Mahommedan, 23—tra- 
vels of Badhia, 24—and of Burckhardt, 
24—his description of the religious ce- 
remonies performed at Mekka and Me- 
dina, 24 et seg.—Djidda, 26—Syrian 
Arabs, 27—account of the Bedouins-of 
the desert, 27—-customs of the pilgrims 
on their approach to the holy city, 29— 
antiquity of the Kaaba, 30—description 
of the Beitullah or House of God, 32— 
of the Kaaba, 32—of the Black Stone, 
32—Well of Zemzem, 33—number of 
pilgrims, 34—ceremonies performed at 
Mount Arafat, 37—and in the Wady 
Muna, 38—female hadjis, 39—observa- 
tions on the belief in the efficacy of the 
Hadj, 4i—and on the Koran, 43— 
Arab beggars, 44—account of Mekka 
and its population, 45—Medina, 46— 
Great Mosque and El Rhoda, 46—wo- 





men, 46—plague, 48—general charac- | 


ter of the followers of Mahomet, 49. 
Arabian Nights, The, reasons of their im- 


mediate popularity, LI. 99—the Roc, | 


what, LILI. 4, 
Arabians, XLU. 18. See Arabs. 
and Dionysius, ze. Ammon and Osiris, 
XLIIL. 129, note. 
Arabin, Capt., description of his chase of 
a slave-ship, LV. 254-256. 
Arabs, their country little known, XLII. 18 
f.—their pedigree, 18—singular custom 
of the tribe of Ei Merekede, 20—causes 
which have prevented Christians visit- 
ing their country, 2U—character of the 
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Syrian Arabs, 27—circumstances corro- 
borative of the common origin of the 
Jews and Arabs, 29, nofe—their reli- 
gion, 30, 31—character of Arabian wor- . 
ship before Mahomet, 41—time for cir- 
cumcision, 42—impudence of a Yeman 
beggar. 

Arabs, the, we overlook their vices, and 
why, LIL. 43—their fondness for home, 
44—-susceptibility to the beauties of 
language, 55—character of those on the 
banks of the Euphrates, 405. 

————, proof of their early trade with 
China, LVI. 494, 495—in,what said to 
have instructed the Chinese, 507—ma- 
riner’s compass probably early known 
to, 509. 

Arafat, Mount, pilgrimages to, XLII, 34, 
37. 

Arago, M., his treatise on comets excel- 
lent, LI. 57. 

————, his conclusion as to the so- 
lidity of comets, LV. 208—calculation of 
the number of comets, 209—observa- 
tions of Halley’s comet, 221, 222— 
shows that comets are ineffective to alter 
climate, 231—praise of his treatise on 
Biela’s comet, 233. 

Aragon, Anales de, cited, XLIIT. 78, note. 

Aral Lake, the, XLIII, 446—1traces ofthe 
union of the Caspian with, 447. 

Aranjuez, criticism on Col. Napier’s ac- 
count of the junta at, LVIL. 512. 

Arboriculture, Mr. P. Matthews s work on, 
reviewed, XLIX. 125. See Dry Rot. 

Arbuthnot, his pot ay " against Bentley, 
XLVI. 145—his supplement to Gudli- 
ver’s Travels, 163, note. 

Arbuthnot, Dr., his ill-treatment of Flam- 
steed, LV. 121, 124. 

Arch, the pointed, proof of early use of, by 
the Arabs, LIX, 169—by the Saracens, 
169. 

, proof of its existence at an early 
period, LIIT. 106, note—the Romans the 
first people who were fully acquainted 
with its principle, 350—eflect of its 
discovery on architecture, 350. 

, principle of known to the Egyp- 

tians, Liv. 442—and KEtrurians, 442. 








| Archbishop of Canterbury, his speech on 
Arabians, the, some of, worshipped Jupiter | 


tithes in kind, XLII, 253, note—his 
opinion on Heber’s projected hymns, 395, 

Archer, Captain, character of his Tours in 
Upper India, LIL. 33, 40, note. 

Archestratus, character of his poem on 
Gastronomy, LIV. 118. 

Archilochus, not the inventor of the ele- 
giac couplet, XLVIII, 78—account of 
Archilochus and his poetry, 85—speci- 
men of his poetry, 85. 
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Archilochus, fragment of, XLIX. 354—his 
character, 355—his poetry charged with 


composition, 356—his fables, 356—how 
termed by Plato, 357—his lines on a 
solar eclipse, 357. 

Architect, an, his Apology for the archi- 
tectural monstrosities of London, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 61-82. See Architecture. 

Architects, Lives of the British, by Allan 
Cunningham, reviewed, XLV. 471-504. 
See Architecture, Old English Domestic. 

» by Allan 
Cunningham, L. 56. See Painters, &c. 

Architects, Transactions of the Institute of 
British, Vol. I. Part 1., 1836, reviewed, 
LVIII. 524-540. See Transactions. 

Architecture, Old English Domestic, va- 
rious works relative to, reviewed, XLV. 
471-504—each country peculiar in its 
architecture, 47 1—how formed, 471, 472 
—national character attaches chiefly to 
what description of architecture, 472— 
classical taste how applicable to towns, 
472—and suburban villas, 472—objec- 
tion to adopting the Gothic in churches, 
472, 473—ideas for building country 
houses, 473, 474—the old English style, 
474—interest of the history of, 474— 
absence of British architectural remains, 
47 4—of Saxon, 475—character of Saxon 





after Edw. III, 476—1turther changes, 
chitecture, 477—character of its minor 


times, 478, note — destruction of old 
houses, 479—how caused, 479—country 


cussed, 480—first appearance of Italian 
architecture, 480—style of Elizabeth’s 
reign, 481—examples of first innova- 
tions in, 481, 482—the cupola, 452— 
other changes, 482—the effect of the 
whole, 482-484, symmetry, 435—ar- 
chitectural gardens, 485 — ornamental, 
485, 486—Bacon’s garden at Chelsea, 
486—criticism on the effects of the Ita- 
lian style on English architecture, 486, 
487—reprobation of that of the Restora- 


blature, 488—of early ecclesiastical ar- 


cause of difference of northern and 
southern domestic buildings, 489, 490-— 
materials of old conventualand collegiate 
buildings, 490—stone houses where met 
with, 490—scaling of the stone, 490— 


licentiousness, 355 —specimens of his | 


houses, 475—origin of the Norman | 
castles, 475—description, 475, 476— | 
improvements of English residences | 
477—which the best era of English ar- | 


country-houses, 478 — manners of the | 
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flint and chalk buildings, 490—effects 
of use of brick on architecture, 490, 
491—timber houses, 491—failure of red 
sandstone, 491—connexion of materials 
of roof with geological structure of the 
neighbourhood, 491—slate where pre- 
valent, 491—stone-tile, 491—1+Iles, 491 
—thatch, 491, 492—mistakes of anti- 
quaries, 492—date of introduction of 
bricks, 492—of tiles, 492—origin of 
projecting stories, 492—of embossed 
chimney shafts, 493—classification of 
English styles of architecture, 493— 
modern incongruities, 493, 494—cha- 
racteristics of the castle, 494—church, 
494, 495—embattled mansion, 495— 
gabled manor-house, 495—character of 
Hunt's designs, 495—of the Elizabethan 
house, 496—interior arrangements, 496 
—of ancient houses, 496—the hall, 
496, 497—hall fires, 497,498—example 
of the ancient hall, 498—introduction 
of dining-rooms, 498—the great hall of 
Eltham, 499—chapels, 499—the great 
chamber, 499—staircases, 499—when 
became ornamental, 499, 500—the old 
hall why not suited to modern days, 500 
—the gallery why suited, 500—furniture 
of houses, 500,50 1--now more convenient, 
but less splendid, than of old, 501, 502 
couches and settees, 502—chitfoniers, 
503—gorgeous bed-hangings, 503—im- 
provement in taste in furniture,503—com- 
mendation of Cunningham's Lives, 504. 





Architecture, the character of Vitruvius’s 


work on, LII. 91, (See further Remarks 
in No. XLI. Quart. Rev.) on the crescent 
form in, 92. 


| Architecture, Hope's History of, reviewed, 


squires, 479—their disappearance dis- | 


tion, 487—origin of the ancient enta- | 


chitecture, 488, 489—Gothiec churches | 
and Grecian temples contrasted, 489— | 





LIII. 338-37 1—remarks on the careless- 
ness of the English as to architecture, 
338, 339—the work recommended, 339 
—bad taste of the architecture of Lon- 
don and Brighton, 339—acquaintance 
with art necessary for the traveller in 
Italy, 339—and why, 340—merits of 
Forsyth and Woods, 340, and nofe—total 
ignorance of architecture displayed in 
late travels, 340-—further incentives to ac- 
quiring a knowledge of it stated, 340— 
Mr. Woods’s strictures on an observation 
in the Post Office Report, 341, nofe— 
what might have been done in Eng- 
land, 341—private taste controlled in 
Italy, 341—Giulio Romano, 341—-refine- 
ment of Italian taste, 341—necessity of 
elevating British taste, 341—what re- 
tards its growth, 341—the preference for 
disorderly architecture, 341—how viewed 
by foreigners, 341—value of edifices of 
the middle ages, 342—character of so- 
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lemnity, 342—why not to be expected in 
modern Gothic architecture, 342—b\em- 
ishes of that style, 342—tendency to es- 
timate our taste too highly, 342—increas- 
ing beauty of Paris, 343—superiority of 
continental nations, 343—-suggestions for 
the encouragement of architecture, 343 
— disappointment of the public as to the 
new public buildings accounted for, 343 
—notice of the author, 343—remarks 
on architecture, 343—on unprofessional 
architects, 344—Mr. Hope’s laborious 
mode of study, 344—life of an artist, 
344— leading histories of the science 
not written by artists, 344—Mr. Hope’s 
acquirements, 344—industry, 344, 345 
—modesty, J45—merits of the editor, 
345 —character of the history, 346 — 
its chief deficiency, 347 — omissions 
pointed out, 347—San Michele, 347 
—merits of the history on the architec- 
ture of the middle ages, 347—its origin- 
ality, 347—justice of his criticisms, 347 
—style, 348—specimens indicated, 348 
—remarks on the architecture of man in 
a savage state, 349—Greek style pro- 
bably borrowed something from the 


f 











Egyptian, 349—defects of Greek archi- | 


tecture, 349—the arch, 349, 350 —the 


Romans the first who became acquainted 


with allits properties, 350—their magni- 
ficence in building, 350—the decline of 
the art, 350—change effected by the dis- 
covery of the arch, 350—narrow bound- 
ary of Greek art, 351 — taste of the 
Romans, 351—chapters on the architec- 
ture of the early Christians particularly 
worth attention, 351—and why, 351, 352 
—the Byzantine architecture, 352—its 
off-sets, 352—the author’s nomenclature 
for the styles of the middle ages, 352— 
Norman architecture, 352—wide signifi- 
cation given by Mr. Hope to the Lom- 
bard style, 352, 353—uncertainty about 
dates of this period, 353--profound in- 
vestigation of the pointed arch styles, 
353, 354— mystery of the origin of 
Gothic architecture not likely to be 
cleared up, 354 —difficulty of Hope’s 
hypothesis, 354—his arguments conclu- 
sive against an Eastern origin, 354— 
summary of the different hypotheses 
where to be found, 354—the vegetable 
type, 355—futility of Dr. Milner’s hypo- 
thesis, 355—Mr. Hope decides against 
the claims of England to be the originator 
of Gothic architecture, 355, 356—this 
questioned, 356—the Tudor style, 356— 
English specimens of the pointed style, 
356, 357—Moller’s criticism on York 
Minster, 357— what the characteristic 
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defect of English pointed style, 357, 358 
—the spire on ecclesiastical buildings 
not peculiar to England and Normandy, 
358—inferiority of spires of England to 
those of Germany, 358—Mr. Hope's 
proofs that the pointed style is brought 
to perfection in Germany unanswerable, 
358, 359—his unfairness as to English 
pointed architecture, 359, 360—advan- 
tage of our cathedrals over foreign ones, 
360—comparison between English and 
continental interiors, 360—fan tracery of 
the Tudor age, 361—question as to the 
English origin of certain buildings in 
Normandy and Aquitaine decided in the 
negative, 361—the flamboyant style, 362 
—German architecture what, 362—the 
revival of art due to whom, 362, 363— 
Grecian architecture, 363, 364— the 
Louis Quatorze style, 364—its progress 
traced, 364, 365—its character, 365— 
the taste for it not likely to be lasting in 
England, 365—Palladio’s merits dis- 
cussed, 365, 366—and defects, 366— 
the office of orders in architecture, 366— 
analysis of Palladio’s manner, 366, 367 
—the Villa Capra, 367—architecture of 
Italian palaces, 367—character of the 
architecture of the Rialto, 368—the 
Farnese Palace, 368—merits of his 
school, 368—real character of architec- 
ture as an art, 368—Greek models in- 
applicable to the present times, and why, 
368, 369—the real archetype of modern 
churches, 369—the resources for imita- 
tion in architecture, 369—the state of 
architecture at present, 369, 370—evil 
results of copying the Greeks, 370— 
folly of assuming the superiority of Eng- 
lish architecture, 370—how to be got 
rid of, 370, 371—Mr. Hope’s services 
towards effecting this, 371. 
Architecture, ten works relative to, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 61-82—humorous open- 
ing remarks, 61, 62 — dissatisfaction 
caused by the Commissioners for select- 
ing plans of the New Houses, 62—in- 
feriority of all our recent public build- 
ings to contemporary ones abroad, 63— 
reflections on this, 63—and facetious 
suggestions for its remedy, 63—badness 
of the English system of public archi- 
tecture, 63, 64—jobs, 64—cause of al- 
teration of system, 64—appointment of 
the commission of five unprofessional 
persons, 64— number of disappointed 
candidates for building the New Houses, 
65—their chief argument against the 
Commissioners more plausible than 
well founded, 65—their real defects, 65 
—Hakewill’s narrow feeling, 66—Mr. 
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Pugin a preterpluperfect Goth, 66—the 
public discard critical eant, 66—Cock- 
ney school of architecture, 66—restric- 
tions imposed by Government on the 
artists regretted, 66—effects of it shown, 
66, 67— applause of Mr. Hamilton’s 
pamphlet, 67—perfection of Greek ar- 
chitecture, 67—10 what genius indebted 
for its success, 68—Gothic style not con- 
temptible, 68, 69—its effect on the mind, 
69—growth traced, 69, 70—impressive- 
ness of the dimension of height, 70— 
sketch of the ecclesiastical architects, 
70— preference of their skill to the 
Grecian, 7]—principles of, 71—steeples, 
71—uses of campanii, 71—grandeur of 
the spire and dome, 72—latter inappli- 
cable to the construction of a belfry, 72 
—Gothic architecture of private hte, 72 
—conventual and collegiate styles, 72— 
small value of the castellated Gothic, 
72—architecture of the feudal castle, 72 
—decay of ecclesiastical architecture, 73 
—style of Inigo Jones, 73—what essen- 
tial to success in, 73—Greek style well 
deserving of attention, 73— excellence 
how attained by the Greeks, 74—resem- 
blance of rules of poetry and architec- 
ture, 74—appearance of Regent-street, 
74, 75—what a prime beauty of Greek 
architecture, 75—misapplication of, 75 
—criticism on the church of St. Paeras, 
76—ancient porticoes how ought to be 
applied to modern buildings, 76—anec- 
dote, 76—mania for porticoes, 76, 77— 
the real source of all good architecture, 
77—majesty of the genuine Doric, 77— 
merits of the Roman style, 77—each 
building ought to have its distinctive 
peculiarity, 78—ingenious suggestion of 
Mr. Purser, 78 — discouraged, 79 — 
causes of Mr. Barry’s success, 79— 
failure of the National Gallery, 79— 
anecdote of an amateur architect, 79— 
vigour and elegance of Mr. Hamilton's 
thoughts and language, 80—thoughts 
on Utilitarianism, 80, 8!—importance 
of considering the purpose of the new 
Houses, 81, 82—Mr. Hamilton’s scho- 
larship, 82—value of his remarks, 82. 

Architecture, has nowhere advanced more 
of late than in Germany, LVIII. 306— 
on the neglect of, in England, 525, 526. 

Archonship, the, of Athens, its history 
traced, XLV. 451, 452. 

Arcot, debts of the Nabob of, XLIITI. 403, 
nole, 

Arcot, the Nabob of, brings Wraxall into 
Parliament, and why, LVII. 464. 

Arctic Seas, Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commous on the 
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Expedition te, reviewed, LIV. 1-39. See 
North-West Passage. 

Arderic, of Milan, story of, LVIII. 420. 

Ardschuna’s Reize, zu Indra’s Himme?/, & c. 
von F. Bopp, reviewed, XLV. 549, ef seq. 
See Sanscrit Poetry 

Arduino, an Italian geologist, XLIII. 421. 

Aren, meaning of, LV. 374. 

Areopagus. power given to the court of, by 
Solon, XLV. 452—how curtailed by Pe- 
ricles, 453—composition, 454. 

—, present appearance of the, 
LIX. 226. 

Areteus, prophetic power attributed by, 
to individuals dying of peculiar mala- 
dies, XLIX. 180—Sir H. Haiford’s Es- 
say on the Kaugos of, 181. 

Arethusa, XLIV. 161. 

Argaum, total defeat of the allied rajahs 
at the battle of, LI. 424. 

Argos, the Pelasgian, character of the 
plain of, LIV. 441, note. 

Argout, M. a’, his conduct with respect to 
the duchess of Berri, L. 202. 

—, Comte d’, LII. 270. 

— occupied by the Irish Scots, XLI. 

26. 











, duke of, created Lord Sundridge, 
XLII. 305, 

Arica, fishing at, described, LIII. 326. 

Ariosto, a mere romancer, XLIII. 487. 

, quoted, L, 378. 

» propriety of Mr. Hallam’s esti- 
mate of, LVIII. 48, 49—compared with 
Boiardo, 49, 50—charaeter of his poetry, 
50, 51. 

Aristarchus, the grammarian, LI. 30. 

Aristocracy, abuse of the privileges of, in 
France, XLII. 315—opinions of Mr. Fox 








in regard to, as a component part of 


a constitution, 317—and of Mr. Pitt, 
317—and of De Staél, 317, note—its 
value as a poise between the Crown 
and the Commons, 323—the interposi- 
tion of a strony aristocracy required by 
the British Constitution, 328—from 
whom it should be formed, 328—an 
ancient aristocracy necessary to a mo- 
narchy, 329, 
-, want of a hereditary, in Ame- 
rica, XLVII. 43. 
-, English, strictures on the 
condition of the, XLVIIL. 189. 
—_—-, Thoughts upon the, of England, 
by Isaac Tomkins, gent., 1835, reviewed, 
LIII, 540-548—who the real author, ac- 
cording to common fame, 540—opening 
of the argument, 540—the aristocracy 
what, 541—-case of the younger branches 
of noble ‘families, 541—evil results of 
the, privileges of aristocracy, 542— 
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Tomkins’s description of fashionable 
circles, 542,543—his reflections thereon, 
543—the middle classes, 543—political 
tendencies of fashionable youth, 544— 
not desirable to abolish the House of 
Lords, and why, 545—character of Mr. 
Peter Jenkins’s letter, 545—his charac- 
ter of the House of Commons of 1835, 
546, 547—date of Peter’s Pamphlet, 548, 

Aristology, what, LV. 452. 

Aristophanes, his sagacity and integrity, 
XLIV. 396—object of his Frogs, 396— 
destruction of part of his writings by 
the early Christians, 397, note—expla- 
nation of the fable of the Frogs, 397— 
without a parallel in the Old World, and 
only rivalled by Goéthe’s Faust in the 
New, 399—scene from, 402. 

, observations on the mode of 
treating the Deity in his play of The 
Frogs, XLVI. 492. 

—_—— the grammarian, LI, 30. 

Aristophanis Rave ; ex Recensione Guliel- 
mi Dindorfii, reviewed, XLIV. 389. See 
Greek Dramatic Poets. 

Aristotle, obvious traces of the dichotomous 
method of division in natural history to 
be perceived in his writings, X LI. 312- 

2 
———-, geological ideas of, XLIIT. 418. 
» his ideas regarding the celestial 
movements, XLVII. 539. ; 

———, his hymn to Virtue, XLIX. 379, 

, his works how first made known 
to the Romans, LII. 76—his definition 
of laughter, LIII. 98. 

——, his account of ichthyology, 
LVIII, 339. 

, account of the discovery of a 
statue of, in the Propylea, LIX. 229. 

Arkansas, the, XLIII. 432. 

——, description of the scenery on 
the shores of the, XLVIII. 207—ac- 
count of the setting up of the territorial 
government in the town of, 208. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, improvements in 
spinning by, XLIII. 282—his sale of 
licenses, 338—infringements of his pa- 
tents, 343. 








factor or not, LIV, 350-352. 

, effect of his in- 
ventions on the manufacturing class, 
LVII. 399. 

Arlington, a novel, reviewed, XLVIII. 165 
—defective in plot, 171—account of the 
novel, 171, e¢ seg.— extract, 172 —its 
scanty allowance of narrative, 177. 

Armand, (Due de Polignac,) XLII1. 586. 

Armenians, account of those of Constanti- 
nople, XLI. 463. 





, whether a bene- | 
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Armenians, the, pilgrimages of, to Jeru- 
salem, LILI. 390. 

Armoric Language, the, wants cases, LVII, 
85. 

Arms, the Loo-choo Islanders not, as has 
been affirmed, utterly ignorant of the 
use of, LI. 478. 

» The Rolls of Arms of Henry II1., 

Edward IL, and Edward I11., by Sir 

H. Nicolas, recommended, LVI. 30. 





Armstrong, Colonel, a saying of his quoted, 


L. 375. 





» Dr., the poetic A®sculapius, 
XLIX., 100. 

Army, high character of the British, given 
by Captain Beaver, XLI. 411. 

, annual charge of the British, 
XLI, 505. 

Arnault, Mons. A. V., his Souvenirs dun 
Sexagénaire, reviewed, LI. 1-18. See 
Souvenirs Cun Sexagénaire. 

» had a temporary 
celebrity at different periods of his life, 
LI. 1—his indignation against modern 
memoir writers just, 1,2—scarcely re- 
membered, as an author, beyond the Bou- 
levards, 3—born 1766—held an office in 
the household of Louis X VIII., 1-3—was 
valet de la garderobe, 4—his tragedy of 
Marius a Minturne, his best-known work, 
produced in 1790; other particulars of 
his life, 4, 5—his falsehoods about Eng- 
land, 6—falls under imputation of Ja- 
cobinism, 7—banished, 8—gains favour 
with Buenaparte, 10, 1 |—and is selected 
to accompany him to Egypt, 11—but 
deserts at Malta, 1l—anecdotes of the 
passage from Toulon to Malta, 11— 
taken prisoner by the English, 15—re- 
turns to Paris, 15—in 1799 his tragedy 
of the Venetians published, 15—restored 
to the confidence of Napoleon, 15—the 
plot against the Directory, 16. 

Arne, Dr., takes Dr. Burney asa pupil, 
XLIX. 99. 

Arnold, Dr., character of his Observations 
on Insanity, XLII. 350. 

Arnold, Rev. Dr., remarks on his work on 
the Principles of Church Reform, L. 
560. 

Amold, Rev. Dr., his edition of Thucy- 
dides applauded, LI. 42, note. 

Arnold, Rev. Dr., his alterations at Rugby, 
LII. 132. 

Arnoud, Sophie, anecdote of, XLIX. 154. 

Arouan, Sidi Ali Baba, d’, question as to 
the existence of an author of that name, 
XLII. 473. 

Arras, early education of Robespierre at, 
LIV. 524—his practice of the law at, 
525—Les Rosatis of, 527, 528. 
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Arrian, his statement that the Arabians 
worshipped only Jupiter and Dionysius, 
i. e. Ammon and Osiris, XLIII. 129. 

Arruntius, imitates Sallust in his history, 
LII. 87—-strictures on his style, 87, 88. 

Art, L’Art de Briller en Société, &c., re- 
viewed, LIX. 396-439. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 

Arta, XLIV. 161. 

Artapanus, collateral Egyptian dynasties 
asserted by, XLII. 134, note. 

Artaud, Mons., an unfeeling saying of his 
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on the execution of Camille Desmoulins, 


LI. 7. 
Artedi, M., his Ichthyologica, LVIII. 340, 
341. 


Artemidorus, writings of, consulted by 
Diodorus, XLIII. 125. 
Artesian Wells, what, and why so called, 


ASK 


—in numerous passages the author 
speaks home to the feelings and facts 
of the present day, 391—his politics, 391 
—his account of De Vaux, a bitter con- 
temporary satire, 391. 

Articles of the Church, upon what principle 
framed, XLVII. 377. 

Articles, the 39, the Oxford practice of re- 
quiring subscription to, defended, LI, 
522, 523. 

Artisans, effect of a rise in the value of 
money on, XLIII. 301. 

Artois, Comte d’, X LIIL. 580. See Charles 
x 


Asa, a Jewish king, XLIII. 153. 


| Asaphus caudatus, optical adaptation of the 


LIII. 417—adoption of, in South Africa, | 


LV. 96, and note, 


4rtevelde, Philip Fan, a dramatic romance, 


by Henry Taylor, Esq., reviewed, LI. 
365-391 —this an historical romance, 
in consecutive dramatic scenes, 265—a 
species of composition not uncommen 
among the Germans, 365—the genius 


of the author, 365—the groundwork of | 


his design, 365—his motto, 365, 366— 
the scene laid in Flanders, 366—the 
hero, 366—his conception and delinea- 
tion of the character, 366—the author’s 
purpose in the character of Artevelde 
developed, 566—that was not to exhibit 


a literal likeness of the real heroes of | 


that time, and why, 366—sketch of the | 


career of the real Artevelde, 366, 367— 
further remarks on the author’s delinea- 
tion of him, 367-369—the story of 
the first part of the romance analysed, 
369—instance of the reflective spirit of 


Artevelde, 370, 371—Artevelde takes | 


upon him the dictatorship of the city of 
Ghent, 371,372—his masterly soliloquy 
at Adriana’s garden-gate, 372, 373— 
the exquisite love-scene which follows, 
373, 374—the action of the first drama 
highly spirited, 374—the remainder of 
the story of it given in the words of 
Froissart, 374-376—the reason why 
the English did not interfere to pre- 
vent France from crushing Artevelde, 
376, 377—the story resumed, 377, 378 
—the beauty of the Lay of Elena, 
378-380—its popularity predicted, 380— 
the probable reason for its introduction, 
380, 381—the story continued, 381— 
the skilful diversification of the scenes, 
385—the knight of Heurlée assassinates 
Philip, 388—the closing scene, 388- 
391—the merits of the poem, 391 








eye of, LVI. 60. 

Ascalon, Egyptian trophies in, XLIII. 152, 

Ascham, Roger,character of Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s Life of, LIV. 345—particulars, 
345, 346—nis opinion of book learning, 
347—becomes tutor to Elizabeth, 348, 
349—goes to Germany, 349—his cock- 
fighting, 349, 350—death, 350—Eliza- 
beth’s saying on it, 350. 

Aschmounein, the temple of, LIIT. 107. 

Ascot, account of the races at, XLIX. 432. 

Ascoytia, its fame, LIV. 204, 207. 

Ashar, account of the educational esta- 
blishment of the mosque of, LIX. 192 
—vobjects of, 194, 

Ashley, Lord, his advocacy of the cause 
of the factory children characterised, 
XLIX. 81, note. 

————_—__—., introduces a Ten Hours’ 
Bill, LVI. 410—difficulties he had to 
meet, 4]2—cireumstances in which he 
surrenders the biil, 416. 

Ashton, Dr., LVIT. 406, 

Ashworth, Mr., a self-condemuned advocate 
of the factory system, LVII. 435, 436. 
Asia, annual produce of gold in Northern, 
XLIIL. 286—ditto in Central, 286—in 
Russian, 286, note—Northern, 287-291 
note—Central, 291, note—N orthern, 303, 
and note—deposits on the shores of Asia 
Minor, 445—phenomenaof lakes in Cen- 
tral, 446—volcanic mountains in Cen- 

tral, 461. 

, Inland, Ethiopian legends among 

the nations of, XLIII. 124. 

, the manners of the pastoral nations 
of, have undergone very little change, 
LIU. 42. 

Asia Minor, present condition of, XLI. 

70 


470. 











; ryot-rents almost peculiar to, and 
to European Turkey, XLVI. 88. 

Ask, derivation of, LV. 375. 

Askew, derivation and meaning of, LV. 
375, 376. 
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Aspeytia, the reputation of, LIV. 207. 
Asphyxia, death by, XLIX. 175. 
Ass, observations on the, XLVII. 166. 
Assay-duty, average of, XLIII. 289. 
Assembly, the National, of France, a scene 
in, described, LII. 529. 





, relation 
of particulars of escape of Louis XVI. 
to, LV. 345-348—fickleness of, 348— 
their measures on the 10th of August, 
349, 350—vivid picture of the scene in 
the hall of, 350. 

Asse-sed taxes, revenue arising from, 
XLI. 515. 

Assessments, necessity of retfuiring all 
parish to be levied un one uniform rate, 
XLVIII. 342. 

Assheton, Mr., his account of the visit 


64, 





of James I, to Houghton Tower, XLI. 


Assistant-barristers, history of appointment | 
of, in Ireland, LVI. 231-240—nature of | 


functions, 240, 241. 

Assize, the Black, at Oxford, XLVI. 197. 

Association, the, for discountenancing 
Vice, in Ireland, date of establishment, 
LVI. 246—number of schools of, 246. 

Assye, the famous battle of, well described 
by General Wellesley, XLIII. 96. 

—, the battle of, the most severe ever 
fought in India, LI. 422—details of the 
enemy’s losses, 422, 423—character of 
the fight, 423. 

Assyrians, the, formidable power of dreaded 
by the Shepherd kings, XLIII. 136— 
exhibited on Egyptian monuments, 145. 

Agrues, his works on Manners and Eti- 
quette, reviewed, LIX. 396-439, See 
Manners and Etiquette. 

Astell, Mr., L. 437. 

-, Mrs. Mary, LVIII. 184. 

Astorga, circumstances of Sir J. Moore's 
entrance into, LVI. 475, 476—why im- 
practicable to fight at, 478—distance of, 
fiom Corunna, 480. 

Astrabad, the level of, LIT. 404—nature of 
the region between, and Khiva, LIII. 
49—of the route from, to Cabool, by He- 
rat, 49. 

Astracan, progress of the cholera at, XLVI. 
191. 





Astronomer Royal, remarks on the salary 
of, LV. 108—accounts of several astro- 
nomers royal, 109, 110. 

Astronomicon, the, of Manilius, LII. 90. 
See Manilius. 

Astronomy, how a complete science, XLV. 
397. 

Astronomy, and General Physics. considered 
with reference to Natural Theology, by 
the Rev. Wm. Whewell, M.A., Fellow 
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and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, reviewed, L. 1. See Bridgewater 
Treatises. 

Astronomy, why, probably, generally in- 
teresting inthe Augustan age, LII. 90— 
in what climates a usual study, 312. 

, impulse given to science of, by 
the establishment of the observatory at 
Greenwich, LY. 110. 

—— — _, various works on, reviewed, LV. 
195-233—success of the study of astro- 
nomy, 195—slow progress of practical 
astronomy, 195—triumph of the Newto- 
nian philosophy, 195, 196—requisites 
for determining the planetary motions, 
196—causes of the deticiencies of tables 
of observations, 196—proof of the high 
state of perfection of both departments 
of astronomy, 196—motions of comets 
why little known, 196—direction and 
figure of the planetary motions, 197— 
motions of comets subject to what laws, 
197—variety in shape of their paths, 197 
—the earth’s orbit, 197—greatest and 
least distances of Juno, 197—path of 
Halley’s comet, 197—of the comet of 
1763, 197—of Encke’s, 197—period of 
Gambart’s, 197, 198—light and heat of 
Halley’s comet, 198—of that of 1680, 
198—heat of it, 19s—the temperature of 
space what, 198—effects of variations of 
temperature on comets, 198--composition 
of comets, 19S—numbers of, how only vi- 
sible, 198—general appearance, 198, 199 
—the head of a comet, 199—transparent 
sometimes, 199—stars seen through, 199 
—density of the matter of comets, 199— 
the nucleus what, 199—difficulty ofdeter- 
mining magnitude of, 199—appearance 
of the comet of 1770, and computation 
of La Place respecting, 200—envelopes 
of the nucleus, 200—cause of,and of the 
tails, 200, 201—atmosphere of the comet 
of 1811, 201—theory of nebulous enve- 
lopes, 201—those of the comet of 1744, 
201—light of the nucleus how often ob- 
scured, 201--atmospheres of comets, 201, 
202—singular property of the tails, 202 
—the figure of comets, 202—thickness 
of tails, 202—first appearance of, 202— 
which have longest tails, 202—direction 
of tails, 202—not all comets have tails, 
202—branchiug tails, 203—double tail, 
203—rapid increase of tail, 203—that 
of Halley's comet, 203—Apian’s dis- 
covery respecting the direction of the 
tails, 203—appearance often assumed 
by comets accounted for, 203—causes of 
tails of, 203—recent discovery relative 
to, 203, 204—acceleration of periods of 
Encke’s and Biela’s comets to what 
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owing, 204—velocity of celestial bodies 
arises from what, 204—why the former 
comet more accelerated than latter, 205 
—light, what, 205—tenuity of matter of 
the tail of a comet, 205—rapid rotation 
of tails, 205—two causes of curvature of 
tails, 206—cause of brightness of edge 
nearer to the comet, 206—existence of 
ethereal fluid how proved, 206—remark- 
able phenomenon of the nebulous enve- 
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lope, 206—changes in nebulosity of | 


Encke’s comet, 206—various hypotheses 
of, 206, 207—Valz’s, why not tenable, 
207—Herschell’s, 207—decrease of tails 
at each return, 207—period of Encke’s 
small comet, 207—probable end of some 
comets, 207, 208—quality of comets’ 
light, 208—phases of comets, 208—not 
self-luminous, 208, 209—number of, 
209—identity of, how discovered, 209 
—figure of orbits of, 210, 211—short 
time visible, 212—chances that two 
comets have not similar orbits, 212— 
means of identifying comets, 212, 213 
—numbers now known, 2123—canses of 
aberrations of planets, 214—which pla- 
nets chiefly disturb, 214—problem of 
the three bodies, 215—effect of the 
ethereal fluid on Halley’s comet, 216— 
Uranus, by whom discovered, 216—Pa- 
litzch’s discovery, 216—perihelion of a 
comet, 216—periodic time, how esti- 
mated, 216, 217—influence of ethereal 
fluid on Halley’s comet when determin- 
able, 219—direction of rotatory motion 
of the ethereal fluid, 219—size of orbit 
of Halley’s comet, 219—mean distance 
of earth from sun, 219—velocity of 
Halley’s comet, 219, 220—appearance, 
220, 221—diameter of the nucleus of, 
221—divergence of light from, 221— 
M. Arago’s observations of, 221, 222— 
M. Valz’s, 222—history of, 222 





222—obser- 
vations on, 224—Kepler’s laws, 224— 
the Principia, 224—the comet seen by 
M. Pons, in 1818, 224—history of 
Encke’s, 224, 225—nature of its path, 
225—its aspect, 225—tenuity, 225—dis- 
covery of Biela’s comet, 225—its pe- 
riods, 226—cause of inequality of, 226 


—form and situation of orbit, 226— | 
diameter, 226—density of ethereal finid, | 


why increases towards the sun, 226— 
period of Olbers’s comet, 226—orbits of 
how many comets have been calculated, 
226, 227—distances of various comets 
from sun, 227—La Place’s conjecture 
as to influence of sun’s attraction dis- 
puted, 227—tendency of our system 
towards the constellation Hercules, 227 
—average period of comets, 228—Lex- 
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el’'s comet, 228, 229—comet of 1811, 
229—>proof of inefficacy of comets to 
influence our climate, 229—origin of, 
229—nebule, 229, 230—moon never 
was a comet, 230—which comet ap- 
proached nearest the earth, 23:0—what 
the effects of comets on earth, 230, 231 
—on climate, 231—collision not impos- 


sible, 23l1—result of a concussion of 


earth with adense comet, 232—deluges 
not owing to shocks of comets in past 
ages of the earth, 232—probable de- 
crease of temperature, 232—from which 
comets earth in most danger, 232, 233 
—Damoiseau’s prediction, 233—M. 
Arago’s refutation, 233—probabilities 
of collision with a comet, 233. 


Atahualpa, the Inca, fate of his throne 


of solid gold, LVII. 6. 

Atehuru, chief of, invited to join in a 
plan for the massacre of the Bure Atua, 
XLITI. 15. 


Atheism and cruelty, close connexion -be- 


tween, XLVIII. 105. 

Atheist, the, cannot be confuted by argu- 
ments derived from abstract causation, 
and why, LI. 215. 

Athelin, General, nature of his supposel 
marriage with Madame Adelaide, LI. 
533, note. 


Atheling of England, XLI. 330. 


Atheneum club-house, character of its 


architecture, L. 147. 
club, description of, LV. 479— 
average price of dinners at, 480. 


Atheneus, quotation from, XLVI. 514. 
—_——,, the Boswell of the Ancients, 


XLVIILI. 98. 

Athenians, comic performances of the, 
XLIV. 402, note. 

Athens, earliest form of the government 
of, XLV. 451—state of, under the Ar- 
chons, 452, 453—changes effected by 
Pericles, 453, 454. 

, sacked by Sylla, LIT. 76. 

, present appearance of the Pnyx 








at, LIX. 226—of the Areopagus, 226— 


reconstruction of temple of Victory Ap- 
teros, 227. 

Atkinson, Mr., question as to his having 
communicated to Lord Rodney Mr. 


Clerk’s ideas, regarding the breaking of 


an enemy's line, before the battle of the 
12th April, 1782, XLII. 52. 
Atkinson, James, his translation of the 


Customs and Manners of the Women of 


Persia, and their Domestic Superstitions, 
reviewed, XLIX. 506. 
Atlantic, the, erosive power of the waves 
of, XLIII. 441—Mediterranean sup- 
plied by, 446, 
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Atlas, LIT. 161. See Geography. 
mountains, observations on the range | 
of the, XLVI. 72. 

Atmosphere, the cholera not the result of 

the influence of, XLVI. 201. | 

, observations on the, L. 26. 

Atoi, New Zealand chief, account of, | 
XLVIII. 142, 147, 

Atomic theory, extract from Bentley’s re- | 
futation of, XLVI. 127. | 

. the, of Dr. Dalton, re- | 

marks on, XLV. 400, 401. 

Atonement, doctrine of the, discussed, 
XLIII. 192-208. 

Atrides, not the real name of Agamem- 
non, XLIII. 139, note. 

Attacotti, a tribe of Britons, XLI. 146, 

Attalus, LVII. 63. 

Atticus, Titus Pomponius, his slaves in- 
dispensable to his ease, L. 410. 

Attius, difficult to form a judgment of his | 
real merits, LII. 59. 

Attorneys, number of in England, XLII. 
188—evil resulting to, from the mono- 
poly enjoyed by the attorneys and clerks 
of the Court of Exchequer, 183. 

Attraction, steps of the induction by which 
Newton discovered the universality of 
the law of, stated, LI. 216. 

Attwood, Mr., his speech on the proposal 
for withdrawing one and two-pound 
notes quoted, XLII. 257, 258. 

Atygatis, queen of Scythia, her fondness 
for fish, L. 389. 

Aubigny, account of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s seat at, XLVI. 214, note. 

Aubrey, the antiquary, some account of, 
with excerpta from his MSS., XLV. 
478, and note. 

Auburn, what village the ‘original of 
‘ Sweet Auburn,’ LVII. 277. 

Aucher of Venice, publishes the Arme- 
nian version of the Chronicon of Euse- 
bius, XLIII, 134. 

Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire Tragedy, by 
Sir Walter Scott, XLIV. 455. 

Auchinleck, Lord, some account of, 
XLVI. 44. 

Audubon, John James, his Birds of Ame- 
rica, reviewed, XLVII. 332, his Orni- 
thological Biography ; or, an Account of 
the Habits of the Birds of the United 
States ; interspersed with Delineations of 
American Scenery and Manners, review- 
ed, 332. See Ornithology. His work ex- 
ceeding in size and splendour all its pre- 
decessors in any department of zoology, 
346—character of the drawings, 346— 
his letter-press description abounding 
with amusing historical narratives of the 
habits of the feathered race, 347— 
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sketch of his history, 347—his early love 
of nature, and of nature’s works, 348— 
his initiation into the mysteries of the 
art of painting, 349—his drawings de- 
stroyed by rats, 350—receives instruc- 
tion from M. David, the great French 
painter, 350—his devotion to his fa- 
vourite pursuits, 350—visits the forests 
bordering on the American lakes, 350 
—the first ornithological draftsman of 
his age, 341—testimony of Baron Cu- 
vier, 351—and of Mr. Swainson, 351— 
states the number of parrots to be ra- 
pidly diminishing, 358. 

Augereau, his message to Manique, the in- 
tendant of Portuguese police, XLI. 199. 

Augsburg, consumption of gold and silver 
in, XLIII. 289, 

Augusta, Stanzas to, by Lord!Byron, XLIV. 
202-204. 

Auguste, in Upper Canada, condition of 
settlers at, LIV. 427, 428. 

Augustus. See Cesar Augustus. 
JOIN not from same root as the Danish 


avlede, LIV. 306. 

Auna, a Christian teacher in Tahiti, 
XLIII.18--conducts the service when the 
Christians are attacked by the idolaters, 
18—his courageous conduct in the bat- 
tle with the idolaters, 1S—gives an ac- 
count of it to Mr. Ellis, 18. 

Aunt Dorothy's Tale, beauty of the novel 
of, LIX. 416, note. 

Aurelius, Marcus, the first persecutor of 
Christianity, LVII. 35. 

Auscultation, LVIII. 199. See Latham, 

Austin, Sarah, LVI. 530, See Raumer. 

» her character as a writer, 
LII. 151—of her remarks on national 
education, 154—her merits as a trans- 
lator, LV. 28, pote. 

Australasia, advance of the rivers in, 
XLII. 131. 

Australia, South, Sturt’s Expeditions into the 
Interior of, &c., reviewed, LIV. 413, 
et seq. See Kmigration. 

Australia, Western, Trwin’s Slate and Po- 
sition of, reviewed, LIV. 413, et seg. See 
Emigration. 

, how to develop the resources of, 

XLII. 264—demand for labour in, 264 

—emigration to, 264-268— population 

of, 269—expense of emigration to, 273— 

ecclesiastical government of, 400. 

, botany of, XLVI, 58—character 
of its forests, 58. 

Austria, her interest in the occupation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia by Russia, 
considered, XLI. 489—observations on 
her national debt, 498, 


























AUS | 

Austria, circulating medium in, XLIII. | 
288, and note—patronage of science in, 
319, 

Austria, late adopts steam-power in naviga- 
tion, LIV. 470—her intentions as to the 
navigation of the Danube, 490. 

, character of the people of, LVIII. 
327, 328—toleration in, 329—education, 
329—extent of Protestantism in, during 
the papacy of Sixtus V., 373, 374—te- 
establishment of Romanism, 351—early 
establishment of railroads in, 510. 

Autenrieth, professor, his directions how 
to make bread out of wood, LIT. 409, 410. 

Authors, proposed joint-stock company to 
redress the wrongs of, XLIV. 441. 

, ancient, why they secure per- 

petual homage, XLVI. 153. 

; female, observations on the lon- 
gevity of, L. 53. 

Auto Sacramental, the, what, LIX, 66. 
Autobiographia Literaria, the, of Coleridge, 
criticised and commended, LIII, $2. 
Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, 1834, 
reviewed, LI. 342-365. See Brydges. 
Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister, re- 
viewed, LILI, 174-215. See Church. 

» remarks on the late in- 
crease of, LIV. 250-252. 

Autos Sacramentales, the, prohibited at 
Madrid, L1. 87. 

Auvergne, voleanic cones of, XLIII. 456, 

Ava, outbreak of the contest with the 
kingdom of, XLIII. 107 — definitive 
treaty with, 108. 

, volcanic line reaching to, XLIII. 

449. 

» Journal of an Embassy from the Go- 

vernor-General of India to the Court of, 

in the year 1827, by John Crawfurd, 

Esq., reviewed, XLI. 27—Marco Polo’s 

description of Ava, 28—visited by Men- 

dez Pinto, 29—mission of Mr. Higyin- 

son, 28—and of Lieut.-Col. Symes, 30 

— Mr. Crawfurd’s appointment, and 

suite, 30—his account of the country 

on the banks of the Irawadi, 30—his 
account of the celebrated Petroleum 
welly, 3l—curious specimens of petri- 
fied wood and fossil bones collected by 

him, 33—his reception at Ava, 33— 

Burmese notions of dignity, 34—visited 

on board the steam-boat by some of the 

king’s ministers, 35—the treaty of com- 
merce reduced by their pertinacity from 
twenty-two to four articles, 35—his ex- 
treme patience during the conferences, 
35—singular punishments to which his 
ministers are subjected by the king, 36 
—character of the king, 38—barbarous 


























amusement of riding upon a man’s 
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shoulders practised by him, 38—hall of 
audience described, 39—dress and ap- 
pearance of the king, 39— dress and 
appearance of the queen, 40—account of 
the presentation of the ambassador, and 
the amusements which followed, 41— 
Burmese elephants and their establish- 
ment, 41—water-festival of the Burmese 
described, 42—Burman punishments, 43 
—Burman amusements, 43—brutal fe- 
rocity of the people, 45—chandalas or 
persons appointed to burn the bodies of 
the dead, 46—abominable custom re- 
specting a wife dying in child-bed, 46 
—funeral of a priest, 47—prejudice of 
the Burmese on the subject of disease 
and other physical evils, 47—slaves of 
the temples, a degraded class, 45—their 
different tribes and respective practices, 
48—state of the peasantry, 49—little 
progress made by the Burmans in the 
useful arts, 49—or in the higher 
branches of literature, 49—their notions 
of religion, 50—authenticity of the pub- 
lic records, 51—curious specimen of the 
fidelity of those records, 51—position of 
the British territory in regard to the 
Burman empire and Siam, 51—Marta- 
ban ceded to the English at the close 
of the Burmese war, 51—great import 
ance of that harbour to our trade, 52— 
Mr. Crawfurd’s proclamation to the Bur- 
mese inhabitants of the ceded territory, 
52—mistaken in his supposed policy of 
keeping possession of Rangoon, 53— 
value of the map attached to the work, 53, 

Avalanches, danger from, incurred by the 
inhabitants of the higher Alps, XLIX. 
doe 

Avaray, Count d’, who, LVI. 301. 

Avaris, character of the town of, LIIT. 114. 

Avars, description of the palisading with 
which their country was surrounded, 
XLVIII. 444. 

Aventuriere Siciliano, praise of Dr. Nott’s 
edition of the, LV. 295. 

Average, etymology of, discussed, LIV. 
323, 324. 

Avicenna, remarkable instance of his geo- 
logical sagacity, LILI. 409—his study 
of fossiliferous deposits, 442, note. 

Award, the etymology of the word, ascer- 
tained, LIV. 324. 

Awbell, what tree meant by, explained, 
LV. 375. 

Axletrees, observations on the various 
modes of construction of, XLVIITI. 363. 

Ayeen Akberry, value of the Indian work 
so called, LI. 100. 

Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, reviewed, LI. 

481] et seg. See Morier, Mr, James. 
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Ayxa, surnamed La Horra, or The Chaste, 
wife of Muley Aben Hassan, king of 
Granada, XLIII. 68—gives birth to 
Boabdil, his eldest son, 68—is repu- 
diated by Muley, 68—contrives the 
escape of Boabdil from threatened death 
by his father, 68—arms Boabdil for the 
field against the Christians, 69—girds 
on his cimetar and gives him her bene- 





B. 


Baal-peor, symbols of the worship of the 
god, XLIII. 152. 

Babbage, Professor Charles, Reflections on 
the Decline of Science in England, by, 
reviewed, XLIII. 305-342—his appeal 
on behalf of science, 307—his qualifi- 
cations stated, 307—his reflections enti- 
tled to serious consideration, 307—ex- 
tract from his work, 308—his analysis 
of the Institute of France, 317—unre- 
warded, 320—his intellectual machine, 
320—his observations on the absence of 
rewards for scientific men, 325—his re- 
marks on the production of inventions, 
326—his discoveries made out of uni- 
versities, 327—defects of the Royal So- 
ciety pointed out by, 329—changes~* 
proposed by, 330—rewards to science 
suggested by, 331. 








, character of 
his investigations on the theory of func- 
tional equations, XLVII. 543. 

, his theory of 
the division of labour, by whom autici- 
pated, LIX. 399, noite. 

Babel, Eichhorn’s suggestion of the deri- 
vation of the word, LII. 501. 

—, description of the tower of, LVIII. 
532, 533. 

Baber, founds the Mogul empire, XLVIII. 
26. 

Babeuf, M., papers, records, and works re- | 
lative to the conspiracy of, reviewed, | 
XLV. 167-209—Buonarotti’s -vork im- | 
portant and cwious, 167—account of 
the birth of the author, i67—his de- 
scent, 168—takes part in the French 
Revolution and is banished to Corsica, 
168—zoes to Paris and joins the Jaco- 
bins’ club, 168—returns to Corsica and 
is driven thence, 168—returns to Paris, 
168—is sent to Lyons as commissioner, 
168—how saved from death, 168—re- 
commended to Ricord and the younger 
Robespierre, 169—his conduct as agent 
of the republic, 169—is arrested and 














BAB 
diction, 69—Reproves Morayma, his 
wife, for weeping, 69—her intrepidity, 
77 


de 
Azof, the sea of, union of the Aral and 


Caspian with, XLIII. 447. 
, remarks on the sea of, XLVI. 66. 


Azores, the islands of, points of eruption 


at, XLIII. 450. 


carried prisoner to Paris, 169—is re- 
duced to the necessity of teaching music, 
169—engages in Babeuf’s conspiracy, 
169—is confined by the government, 
170—real object of the conspiracy of 
Babeuf, 170—why it obtained little no- 
tice at the time, 170—Buonarotii’s ob- 
ject in publishing his work, 170, 171— 
notice of the rise of the different parties 
in the revolution of 1792, 171, 172— 
truth of Buonarotti’s description of the 
Girondists, 173, 174—his encomium on 
Robespierre, 174—his feelings, 176— 
why tew exccutions followed Robes- 
pierre’s overthrow stated, 176—the con- 
stitution of the Directory how regarded 
by the Levellers, 176—principle of the 
conspiracy against the Directory, 176 
—names of the conspirators, 176—birth 
of Babeuf, 177—Buonarotti’s character 
of him, 177—his real character, 177— 
brief sketch of his life, 177, 178—Buo- 
narotti’s statements respecting his col- 
leagues how far to be trusted, 178—short 
sketch of Darthé’s life, 178, 180—some 
account of the Centre of Direction, 180 
—the place where they met, 180, 181— 
why called the Socrété du Panthéon, 181 
—its composition, 181—Babeuf why ar- 
rested, 181—and how escaped, 181-— 
secret committee of the Rue Clery, 181 
—M. Amar, who, 181—object of the 
committee, 181, 182—Buonarotti’s views 
of Christianity stated, 182, 183—course 
taken by the committee, 183, 184—cha- 
racter of Babeuf’s writings, 184—the 
Pantheonists address the Directory, and 
why, 184—conduct of the government, 
184—the society broken up by Buona- 
parte, 185—their conduct, 185—account 
of the members of the Secret Directory 
of Public Safety, 186—Antonelle, 186 
—Maréchal, 186—their objects, 186— 
the general hatred of the revolution, 
186—proceedings of the Secret Direc- 
tory, 187—results of this, 187—they re- 
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solve upon a provisional government, 
188—further explanation of their plans, 
188, 189—merals and manners of the 
chief conspirators, 188, note—measures 
of the government, 189—further mea- 
sures of the Secret Directory, 189-191 
—the mutiny how crushed, 191, 192 
—tone of Buonarotti’s narrative, 192— 
Colonel Rossignol, 192, 193—poverty of 
the conspirators, 193—numbers of Pa- 
risians in their interests, 193—Buona- 
rotti’s sincerity, 193—disputes in the 
Secret Directory, 193 — Robespierre, 
why admired by Babeuf, 193, 194— 
Bodson, who, 194—negociations with 
the Mountain Party, 194, 195—visit of 
the police, 196—proceedings of the Se- 
cret Directory, 196, 197—Bodson’s ad- 
vice, 197—extent of the force, at their 
disposal, in Paris, 197—Barras’s offer to 
them, 197—-why not accepted, 197, 198 
—circumstances of the arrest of the 
chief conspirators, 199—by whom be- 
trayed, 199—why not sent before a mi- 
litary commission, 199—Babeuf’s letter 
to the Directory, 199, 200—Drouet’s 
defence before the Five Hundred, 200, 
201—and escape from the Abbaye, 201 
—the affair of the conspiracy how treated 
by the public press, 201—the prisoners 
removed in cages, 201—other precau- 
tions for their safe custody, 201—at- 
tempt to surprise the camp at Grenelles, 
201—character of the jury impanelled 
on their trial, 202—conduct of Babeuf 
before the minister of police, 202— 
Darthé’s defence, 202 — Buonarotii’s, 
202, 203—Pillé’s conduct, 203—Grisel’s 
evidence, 203—character of the conspi- 
rators’ reply, 204—Babeuf’s apostrophe 
to liberty, 204, 205—conduct of the 
court of justice, 206—number of the 
jury, 206—prisoners acquitted of con- 
spiracy, 206—the sentence, 206—death 
ot Babeuf and Darthe, 206—Buonarotti 
how, probably, saved from transporta- 
tion, 206—his subsequent career, 206— 
summary of his character, 207—utility 
of his work, 207—prevalence of the le- 
velling principle in England, with re- 
marks, 208—character and intentions of 
Robert Owen, 208—the co-operative 
system capable of being made generally 
beneficial, 208, 209, 

Babington, Mr., XLI. 268. 

Vaby, king of the shepherds, XLII. 123, 
See Typhon, XLIIT. 123. 





colonists, XLUI. 123—notice of Egyp- 
tian sculptures similar to those on the 
cylinders of, 145. 








Pabylon, the city of, occupied by Arabian 
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Babylon, appearance of the country, and 


of the Euphrates, near the town of, 
XLIX. 217—extent of its population, 
219. 

» the question whether the plain 
of, was suited to the habitation of man, 
discussed, LII. 504, 505—distance of 
that plain from the sea, 505—identified 
with Shinar, 507—the description of 
Herodotus of, 507—of Strabo, 507—the 
supply of bitumen near, 507, 

—, probable construction of the city 
of, LVIIL. 533. 


Bacchylides, account of, and of his writ- 


ings, XLIX. 377—preferred by Hiero 
and his court to Pindar, 377—characier 
of his poetry, 378—translation of a 
fragment of, by Mr. Merivale, Jun., 378 
—translation of another fragment by 
Mr. Bland, 378. 


Baccuet, Mons., LIX. 146. 
Bachaumont, M., character of his Mé- 


moires, XLVILI, 467. 


Bachelor, explanation of the pleasures of 


a, LIX. 415. 


Back, Captain, R.N., his Journal of the 


Arctic Land Expedition to the mouth of 
the Great Fish River, and along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, in the years 
1833, 1834, and 1835, reviewed, LV! 
278-—299—character of the work, 278— 
Back’s services in the arctic expeditions 
of Franklin and Richardson, 278—date 
of his starting from England, 279—atten- 
tions received by his party at New 
York, 279—kindness of Governor Simp- 
son to them, 279— leaves Norway 
House, 279—Mr. M‘Leod joins him, 
and where, 279—mode in which Ame- 
rivan Indians stow themselves in a 
canoe described, 279, 280—information 
given by the chief of a party of, 280— 
date of starting from Fort Resolution, 
280—character of the Hoar Frost River, 
280—anecdote of Sir John Franklin, 
280, 281—hardihood of mosquitoes, 251 
—effects cf the bite of brudots, 281— 
Walmesley lake described, 282—igno- 
rance of the guide, 282—Aylmer lake 
described, 282—Back returns to winter- 
quarters, 282, 283—resort of Indians to 
Aylmer, 283—description of an old In- 
dian woman, 283—sufie1ings of the In- 
dian tribes from want, 2833—superstition 
of the voyageurs, 283—temperature of 
the climate, 285—evening school de- 
scribed,285—Back’s experiments related, 
285—etfects of cold, 285—services of 
Akaitcho, 286—and others, 286—fate 
of Augustus, 286—emotions on hearing 
of Ross’s safety, 286—consequences of 
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the news, 287—Back and King leave 


Fort Reliance, 287 —their party de- | 


scribed, 287—mode of passing the falls 
of Back’s River, 288—Lake Macdou- 
gall, 288—more falls described, 289— 
rencontre with some Esquimaux related, 
289—their services, 290—general view 
of Back’s river, 290—dangerous pro- 
spects, 290—Cape Hay, 291—hardships 
endured by Back and his companions, 
291—drift wood, 291, 292—opening of 
the ice, 292— William the Fourth’s 
Land, 292—bearings of Cape Richard- 
son, and Ross’s Obelisk, 293—continuity 
of coast from the mouth of Mackenzie’s 
River to Cape Richardson, how esta- 
blished, 293—other results of the expe- 
dition, 293, 294—striking contrast be- 
tween the east coast of America, and the 
west of Norway, 294—labours of the 
party on their return, 294—desolation 
of the country, 294—meeting with 
M‘Leod, 294, 295—description of Parry’s 
Falls, 295—the whole fall of Back’s 
River calculated, 296—the average, 296 
—character of the Journa/, 296— interest 
felt by the public in the Northern Ex- 
peditions, 296—Barrow’s opinion of the 
practicability of a North-West Passage 
to India, 296—attempt to discover, how 


urged by him, 297—his explanation of. 


the causes of previous failures, 297— 
the course he recommends, 297—his 
conclusion as to the open sea to the 
North of America, 297, 298—probable 
duration of the North-West Passage to 
India, 298—Dr. Richardson’s recom- 
mendations, 298—Franklin’s plan for 
effecting the passage, 298— Captain 
Beaufort’s observations on the three 
plans, 299—he prefers Sir John Bar- 
row’s, 299-——his recommendation to go- 
vernment, 299—approved by the re- 
viewer, and why, 299. 


Back’s River, account of the discovery of, 


LVI. 282—its nature, 288, 290—calcu- 
lation ofthe whole fall of, 296—average 
fall, 296. 


Rackwoolsman, Notes by a, commended, 


LV. 89, note. 


Bacon, Lord, cited, XLI. 66. 


, cited, XLIT. 205. 


—-——_—_—., his opinions on the subject 


of ancient nobility, XLII. 285—the 
splendour and the disgrace of the reign 
of James 1., 302. 

, observation of, in regard to 


capital, XLII. 495. 


, his method of induction suc- 
cessfully adapted, XLIII, 183, 
» XLII, 248, 301, 
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| Bacon, Lord, censures oa physico-theo- 
logists by, XLIII. 415. 

———,, quoted, XLIV. 594, note. 

, real nature of his failure in 
applying to practice his own method of 
philosophy, XLV. 38]—difference be- 
tween him, and the moderns, in regard 
to the idea of heat, 387—his plan of 
scientific investigation explained, 398, 
399, 400. 

——, gives a moral or political 
turn to most of the fables of the Greek 
mythology, XLVII. 21—his ideas re- 
garding the Styx stated, 23—observa- 
tions on Greek fable, 29. 

, the Court of Star Chamber, 
pronounced to have been one of the no- 
blest institutions of the kingdom by 
him, XLVII, 484. 

—-———, his opinion of the duty of 
physicians at the bed of death, XLIX. 
180. 








—_——-—,, his opinion of etymologists, 
LII. 78. 

Bactria, the ancient kingdom of, perhaps 
the same as the district between Cabool 
and Balkh, LII. 392. 

Bactrians, the, exhibited on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, XLIII. 145—Eusebius 
of, 150. 

Badagry, (Africa), destruction of slaves 
at, LV. 251. 

Badajos, the same system pursued at the 
storming of, as at the taking of Serin- 
gapatam, LI. 413. 

Badcock, Lieutenant-Colonel, his Rough 
Leaves from a Journal kept in Spain and 
Portugal, reviewed, LIV. 186-230, See 
Spain and Portugal. 

Baden, the degree of talent displayed in 
the House of Commons of, LV I11, 333, 

-, the popularity, in 1833, of the then 
Grand Duke of, LII. 223, 224—amount 
of the population of his dominions, 224 
—circumstances of his accession, 224— 
character of his family, 224—scenery of 
his dominions, 224—Chabert’s restau- 
rant in the town of, 224—the attractions 
of it, 225—gambling at, 225, 226—so- 
ciety at, 227—character of the neigh- 
bouring scenery, 227, 228—the Roman 
name of, 231—account of the Grand 
Duchess of, 231, 232. 

Badhia, a Spaniard, or Ali Bey, short 
account of, and of his travels in Arabia, 
XLII, 24. 

Badoero, Signor, his sagacity, LIV. 
82, 83. 

Bagot, Sir William, raised to the peerage, 
XLII. 306—the antiquity of, his ta- 
mily stated, 306. 
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Bahrein, island of, observations relative 
to the, XLII. 19, 

Bail, the proceedings for obtaining the 
security of, detailed, XLII. 197—the 
evils of the present system pointed out, 
198—account of the remedy proposed by 
the Common Law Commissioners, 199. 

Baile, in Erse, the meaning of, LVII. 83. 

Baillie, Colonel, unfortunate defeat of his 
detachment in India, XLIII. 83. 

» Dr. Mathew, reasons why he was 

considered the first physician of his age, 

XLII. 9, and note. 





; his character de- 
picted by Sir Henry Halford, XLIX. 
198, note. 

——-, Joanna, her Dramas, reviewed, 
LV. 487-513 —the high vein of her 
poetry, 487—notice of the first appear- 
ance of the Plays on the Passions, 487 — 
Sir Walter Scott's praise of her, 487, 
488—her peculiar genius determined, 
488—state of the drama previously to 
her time, 488, 489—influence of her sex 
how visible in her dramas, 489—further 
description of her merits, 489—effects 
of her sex pointed out, 489, 490—a pe- 
culiar faculty of genius in general, 490 
—the leading incident of many of her 
plays, what, 490, 491—want of variety, 
how only made apparent, 491—her in- 
vention, 491 — her apparent want of 
reading’ remarked, 491, 492—remarks 
on her heroines, 492—character of her 
former plays, 492—failure of De Mont- 
Jort accounted for, 492, 493— Basi/, 493, 
494 — Romiero criticised, 494, 495 — 
superiority of Henriquez, 495—its cha- 
racter, 495, 496 —passages from it, 497- 
503—character of The Separation, 503, 
504 — extracts, 504-512 — close of the 
play, 512,513—The Phantom, 5\13—The 
Homicide, 513—suggestions to the thea- 
tres of London, 513. 

Bailly, M., observations on, XLIX. 33. 

Baily, Francis, F.R.S., his Account of the 
Rev. John Flamsteed, the First Astrono- 
mer Royal; compiled from his own Ma- 
nuscripts and other Authentic Documents, 
never before published, 1835, reviewed, 
LV. 96-128. See Flamsteed, Rev. John. 

Bairacter, Mustapha, pasha of Rudshuk, 
account of, XLI. 476. 

Bair-down, account of certain inscriptions 
on the rocks at, LIX. 286. 

Bair’, Sir David, General Harris’s treat- 
ment of him defended, LI. 404—a kind 
and considerate proposal of his in favour 
of Colonel Wellesley, 405—his conduct 

in a perilous dilemma, 406—commands 

the assault on Seringapatam, and carries 
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the town, 408—his exertions to repress 
excesses, 408—is superseded next morn- 
ing by Colonel Wellesley, 409 — his 
feelings on this, 409—seems to have 
misstated facts in his letters on one 
occasion, 410—a high-minded, but hasty 
man, 410—his conduct with regard to 
the storming of Seringapatam dis- 
cussed, 410, 411—is afterwards ap. 
pointed to a command over Colonel Wel- 
lesley, 416—joins his army at Bombay, 
418—his = testimony to Colonel 
Wellesley’s merits as a soldier, 420, note. 

Baird, Sir David, number of troops com- 
manded by, in Portugal, in the Penin 
sular War, LVI. 456—his obedience to 
orders, at Corunna, 487. 

Baireut, description of scenery near, LIV. 
164-166. 

Bajazet, son of Amurath, his miserable 
fate the subject of tragedy on more than 
one European stage, XLIX. 294—his 
murder of his only brother Jacob, 294— 
the battle of Nicopolis, 24—explana- 
tion of the famous iron cage in which 
he was imprisoned, 295—account of his 
death, 296—observations on his poetry, 
304—disposal of Bajazet by the Turkish 
Janizaries, 205. 

» Son of Solyman the Magnificent, 

account of, XLIX. 311—observations 

on his poetical talents, 311—specimen 

of his poems called Gazedles, 312. 

II. suspends his feuds with the 
Grand Soldan of Egypt, or Babylon, 
XLIII. 75. 

Baker, Mr., his Sancta Sophia, noticed, 
XLIII, 482. 

Balbec, the ruins of, described, LIV. 174- 
176—account of some prodigious co- 
lumns at, 177. 

Balbi, Adrien, Essai Statisque sur le 
Royaume de Portugal, XLIII. 285. 

-_-_ » his Essai Statisque sur le 
Rovaume de Portugal et d Algarve, re- 
viewed, XLI. 184—character of the 
work, 184. See Portugal, XLI. 184. 

Bale, John, the object of his plays stated, 
XLVI. 496. 

Baliol, John, the crown of Scotland award- 
ed to him by Edward I. of Enyland, 
XLI.345——obliged to abdicate in favour 
of Edward, and under what circum- 
stances, 345. 

Balistide, the, described, LVIII. 368. 

Balkh, the difficulty of reaching, LII. 
38, 390, 391, 394—its ruins, 395—and 
population, 395. 

Ball, Mr., his observations on our trade 
and intercourse with China, noticed, 


XLII. 153. 
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Balard, on the combination of brome, 
XLIII. 307. 

Batlot, Mr. Ord’s Dialogue on Eiection by, 
(1831), reviewed, XLV. 252-339. See 
Reform, Parliamentary. 

» the question of the vote by, con- 
sidered, XLIV. 585. 

Ballot, Reflections on the (1831), reviewed, 
XLV. 252-339. See Reform, Parlia- 
mentary. 

Balsa,a Spanish vehicle, described, XLIII. 
158. 

—-,a, what, LVII. 6. 

Balsac, M. de, various novels of his review- 
ed, LVI, 65-231. See Novels, French. 

—_——__, character of his Physiologie 
du Mariage, &c., LIX. 403, note—his 
cane described, 411. 

Baltic, the, gain of the shores of, upon the 
sea, XLIII. 
water to the, 446. 

—— Sea, the, flavour of the waters of, 
LVILLI. 362, note. 

Baltimore, description of the environs of, 
LIV. 405-407. 

—bam ;—bas ;—bat, origin of the Latin 
termination of, ascertained, XLV. 2, xo/e. 

Bamboo, the, how used in China, LVI. 





501—example of the Chinese notions of 


its power, 506. 

Bameean, description of the village of, 
LI. 392. 

Bampton Lecturcs, the, by Bishop Heber, 
XLIIL. 388, 

Bau dela Roche, account of the canton of 
the, XLIV. 346—its richness in plants, 
365. 

Banbury case, the, notice of, LIX. 48. 
See Nicolas, Sir Harris. 

Band, in Gothic, root of, XLV. 29, note. 

Banfill, Samuel, his Third Letier on the 
means of improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes, reviewed, XLI. 240. 

Bang, what, LIX. 173. 

Bank Charter, conduct of the Reform 
ministry in regard to the, of the Bank 
of England, L. 231. 

——- of England, the renewals of the 
charter of the, a fatal error, and why, 
XLVII. 440 — results of freeing the 
Bank from the liability to pay its notes 
on demand, 440—the Act for the return 
to cash payments an attempt to retrieve 
the error of the Bank Restriction Act, 
441—the effects of that measure consi- 
dered, 441—the imprudence and mis- 


conduct of the Bank the cause of the | 


mischief resulting from sudden fluctua- 
tions in the movey-market for the last 
forty years, 445—as at present con- 
stituted, the Bank of England injurious 
Qvuarrer.y Review, Vor. LX. 


437—excessive supply of 
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alike to individuals and to the public, 
454—its present influence over the value 
of funded property by far too danger- 
ous, 454. 

Bank of England, its architecture at once 
paltry and extravagant, L, 147. 

: the monopoly con- 

ferred on the, the cause of the existing 

imperfections in the English banking 
system, XLII. 479-—-the Bank permits 
the formation of joint-stock banks at 
the distance of sixty-five miles from the 
metropolis, 479— little advantage de- 
rived from that concession, and why, 

479, et seg—necessity for reviewing the 

exclusive privileges conferred on the 

Bank of England, 498, 

» account of the unem- 
ployed deposits in, XLIII. 301, note— 
works on, reviewed, 342-366—-import- 
ance of the question of its exclusive pri- 
vileges, 312—mischiefs worked by its 
monopoly, 342 —benefits that would re- 
sult from the removal of the restrictions 
which clog the banking-trade, 343 — 
profit derived by the Bank from manag- 
ing the pecuniary affairs of the nation, 
343—-advantages that would result from 
the emancipation of the trade of banking 
from the restrictions by which it is now 
hampered, 344—benefits of the Scotch 
system of banking, 345--establishment 
of joint-stock banking companies, 347 
—practice of granting cash-credits, 349 
—necessity of a sound system of bank- 
ing to our agriculturists, 354 —the 
owners of money, of land, and of labour, 
interested in resisting the renewal of the 
Bank Charter, 365, 

Bank of England, Historical Sketch of the, 
with an Examination of the Question as 
to the prolongation of the exclusive privt- 
leges of that Establishment, reviewed, 
XLVILI. 408—character of the work, 449, 

» the consequences to 

commerce of the Bank Restriction Act 

of 1797, set forth, LI. 234, 235. 

— Restriction Act, the, its character 

and effects, XLII. 240. 

notes, origin of, XLVII. 420. 

Bankers, complaint of the, XLII, 301, 
note — practices of, in England and 
Scotland, compared, 345-366. 

—— of London, their conduct in pro- 
secuting for forgery, defended, XLVII 
197. 

Bankes, Mr. William James, his discovery 
of the base of an obelisk bearing the 
name of Cleopatra, XLIII, 118 —fair 
share of praise not received by, 118. 

Banking, works on the subjectof, reviewed. 
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XLII. 476, et seq. 
in regard to those who call for a revision 
of our monetary system, 476—the evils 
and advantages of a one-pound note 
circulation considered, 476, 477—a sys- 
tem of banking capable of being or- 
ganized, practically removing every dan- 
ger attending the issue of one-pound 
notes, 477, ef seqg.—such a system in suc- 
cessful operation in Scotland, 478—from 
what the security of Scottish banking 
arises, stated, 473—the imperfections of 
the English system the result of the 
monopoly conferred on the Bank of 
England, 479—causes which have pre- 
vented the formation of but a few joint- 
stock banks in England, 479, et seg.— 
causes why little advantage has been 
derived from the concession of the Bank 
permitting the formation of joint-stock 
banks at the distance of sixty-five miles 
from the metropolis, 479, et seg.—ques- 
tion as to the propriety of making part- 
ners of joint-stock banks responsible for 
their obligations to the amount of their 
private fortunes, 480 —history of the 
Scottish banking system, 481, 482—its 
operation and results considered, 482, 
et seq.— confidence reposed in the Scotch 
banks by the people of that country, 483 
—publicity given to their transactions, 
484—darkness and distrust in which 
the English system is involved, 485— 
the effects of its rottenness and inse- 
curity pointed out, 486—the proper ob- 
jects of banking considered, 487—from 
what source the profits of the English 
bankers accrue, stated, 487—the true 
causes of panics explained, 487, 488— 
effects of the practice of discounting 
bills, with floating balances, 488—from 
what source the profits of the Scotch 
bankers are derived, stated, 489— the 
effects of the system of allowing interest 
upon deposits, considered, 489-49] — 
modes of lending money adopted by the 
Scotch banks, 491-493—those banks 
admirably calculated to develop the re- 
sources and foster the improvement of 
the country, 495-497—the Scotch sys- 
tem recommended for adoption in Eng- 
land, 501. 

anking, extension of the system of, 
XLII. 282-Abstract propositions touch- 
ing, reviewed, 342-366--advantages of 
the Scotch system of, 345—necessity ofa 
sound system of, 354—Burgess’s Memo- 
rial on, noticed, 364. 

‘anking System, and The Rights of In- 
dustry, works on those subjects reviewed, 
XLVII. 407, 408—the vicious banking 
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system of England the main cause of 
the distress against which the productive 
interests of the country have been 
struggling for years, 419—the nature of 
money, and the influence its abundance 
or deficiency exerts on prices, consider- 
ed, 419, et seg.—glance at the historical 
facts, respecting money and prices, of 
the last half-century, 422—an estimate 
of the decline in the stock of gold and 
silver in Europe and America, given, 
424—decrease in the general stock of 
paper-money from 1510 to 1830, 427- 
the increase in the demand for money 
considered, 427—statement of the fail 
in prices since 1810, 427— inquiry into 
the effects of the advance in the value 
of money and the decrease of prices on 
the interests of the productive and un- 
productive classes of society, 428—effects 
of fixed money obligations considered, 
428—effects of the public taxes on in- 
dustry stated, 430—the rise in the value 
of the precious metals the cause of the 
depression of the industrious classes, 
434—the expansion of the circulating 
medium the only remedy for the existing 
distress, 435--the removal of the mis- 
chievous restrictions which fetter the 
circulation of credit, recommended, 439 
—review of the successive interferences 
of the legislature with the credit-cur- 
rency of the country, and the effects of 
those interferences pointed out, 440— 
effects of the renewal of the Bank of 
England Charter, 440—the freeing the 
Bank from the liability of paying its 
notes on demand, a great error, 440— 
the Act for the return to eash payments 
an attempt to retrieve the error of the 
Bank Restriction Act, 441—-that mea- 
sure a still greater error, and why, 441 
—the bill of 1826 considered, 442— 
effects on the productive classes of the 
changes effected relative to the currency- 
laws, 442 — present state of the law 
relating to county banks, 443— the 
effect of the prohibition of notes under 
five pounds considered, 443—mode of 
preventing a fictitious paper-currency 
being issued, 445 — illustration of the 
advantages resulting from a paper-cur- 
rency, 445—illustration of the advan- 
tages of banking companies, formed of 
known and wealthy persons, with a paid- 
up capital, 446—the effects of the Scotch 
banking system described, 447—and of 
the misconduct or imprudence of the 
Bank of England, 448—the question as 
to the applicability of the Scotch bank- 
ing system to England, investigated, 450 
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—-the effects of the free competition of 
banks, considered, 450—the Scotch sys- 
tem not to be engrafted on the Bank of 
England, 453—the results of the Eng- 
lish system of banking injurious alike 
to individuals and the public, 454—the 
influence of the Bank of England over 
the value of funded property by far too 
dangerous, 454—a system of competi- 
tion and publicity the only safe one for 
the country, 455 — measures proposed 
for adoption on the expiration of the 
Charter of the Bank of England, 455. 

Banking, statement of the Samt Simonian 
views of, XLV. 441-443, 

Bankok, destruction of life in the town of, 
by the cholera, XLVI. 177. 

Bankrupt Bill, observations on the, L. 246. 

Bankruptcy Court, the reforms in, of the 
reform ministry, stated and considered, 
L. 241. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, anticipates the future 
decline of the Royal Society, LV. 108. 
Bannatyne Club, value of the publications 

issued by the, XLII. 348, note. 

————, account of, XLIV. 438— 

its institution, 449—object of its mem- 

bers, 450—its regulations, 451—publi- 

cations issued by, 451. 

; George, account of, XLIV. 
449—the Bannatyne Club named from, 
449, 

Bannockburn, some account of the battle 
of, and its effects, XLI. 350. 

Bannock-fleuk, the, what, LVIII. 365. 

Bantry Bay, anecdote of an Irish pilot in, 
L. 379, 380. 

, anecdote of Lord Bridport’s 
fleet in, LV. 153, 

Baptism, the rite of, how performed by 
Irish Roman Catholic priests, LIII. 
178, 179. 

Baptist meeting-house, some account of a, 
XLVIII. 225. 

Baptists, Bunyan joins a congregation of, 
XLII. 471. 

Baptizing, in running water, a strikingly 
picturesque scene, XLVIII. 226. 

Bar, the English, why necessarily attached 
to freedom, LVI. 522—and influential 
in private life, 522, 523—and on social 
morals, 523, 524, 

—, the French, the best jurists in Eu- 
rope produced by, XLIX. 162. 

—, the character of the Welsh, stated, 
XLII. 225. 

Bara, vara, mara, the meaning of the 
words in Welsh, LVITI. 83. 

Baramahl, district of, ceded to the English, 
XLIII. 87—account of the complete 
settlement of the district, 92. 
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Barbadoes, characteristic account of the 
negroes in the island of, XLIII. 562. 
Barbarossa, origin and early adventures 
of, the Barbary corsair, XLIX. 309— 
his attempt to surprise the celebrated 
beauty Julia Gonzaga, described, 310. 

, character of, LI. 308—his 
character more fully developed, 313- 
315 —origin of his name traced, 314—his 
history sketched, 315-318—how drown- 
ed in the river Calycadnus, 318 

Barbary corsairs, proposed league for the 
suppression of the, XLVIII. 261. 

——, the cruisers of, in what degree 
piratical, LV. 162—cause of the inter- 
ference of England with their depreda- 
tions, 163. 

Barbauld, Mrs., a remark of hers on Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner, quoted, LIT, 28. 

Barberini, Cardinal, afterwards Urban 
VIII, See Urban VIIL., Pope. 

Barca, sands of, observations relative to 
the, XLI. 233. 

Barcelona, Account of the Siege of the 
City of, by Lord Peterborough, XLVII. 
525. 











Barclay, Alexander, his Letter to Sir Geo. 
Murray on the Effects of the late Colo- 
nial Policy (1830), reviewed, XLV. 
209, et seq. See West Indies. 

Barden Tower, the retreat of “ The Good 
Lord Clifford,” LIV. 343. 

Barebones, odd names of, XLIII. 493. 

Baring, Mr. Bingham, the interminable 
prosecution against him, noticed, XLVI. 
555. 

————-; speech of, in Parliament, 
quoted, XLII. 248. 

, observation of, in regard to 
Lord John Russell's preservation of the 
borough of Tavistock, XLIX. 260— 
reply of the Marquis of Tavistock in 
defence of the Duke of Bedford, 261. 

Barke-brod, of the Laplanders, how made, 
LII. 410, 411. 

Barley Grove, where, and what, LII, 435, 
439. 

Barlow, Professor, X LIIT. 320, 327. 

———— » value of his fluid-re- 

fracting telescope, L. 7, note. 

—, his determination of the 
magnetic pole, LI. 64. 

Barnard, Right Rev. Dr., Bishop of Li- 
merick, anecdote of, LI. 119. 

Barnfield, James, uneducated poet, speci- 
men of his song in honour of Colonel 
Berkeley’s elevation to the peerage, 
XLVII. 94. 

Barnstaple, date of Sir Edward Pellew’s 
return to Parliament for the borough of, 
LV. 155. 
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Barometer, by Bernouilli, XLITI. 313 
Baronius, Cardinal, daily confesses Cle- 


Barra, account of the town of, LVII. 27, 
28. 


Barras, M., circumstances of his offer to 
join Babeuf’s conspiracy against the 
Directory, XLV. 197. 

, attempts to reorganise so- 
ciety in Paris, LII. 18C—nature of his 
influence with Buonaparte, 181. 

Barren Island, volcano of, observations re- 
lative to, XLIII. 452. 

Barrére, Mons., Madame Genlis’s rela- 
tions with, LIT. 533, 539. 

Barri, Madame du, the only lady who, dur- 
ing the French revolution, showed terror 
on the scaffold, X LIX. 160. 

Barrot, M. Odillon, his statement of King 
Louis Pihilippe’s ingratitude to La- 
fayette, LII. 559. 

, how appointed Secre- 
tary to the Municipal Commission of 
Paris in 1830, LV. 425—and prefect of 
the Seine, shortly after, 426. 

Barrow, John, Junior, his Excursions in 
the North of Europe in 1830 and 1833, 
reviewed, LI. 456-468—the author's 
laudable spirit of curiosity hereditary, 
457—the character of the work, 458— 
his mode of writing on what he sees, 
458—the ease and expedition of tra- 
velling in Finland, 459—description of 
the principal square in Moscow, 459— 
the English residents in Stockholm 
obliged, for want of a chapel of the esta- 
blished church, to attend a Wesleyan 
meeting-house, 460—reflections on this, 
460—the good order in which the 
Swedish roads are kept, 460—cheapness 
of posting in Sweden, and still more in 
Finland and Norway, noticed, 460 — 
the fall of Trolhitten superior to any in 
Switzerland for sublimity, 460—descrip- 
tion of it, 461—insensibility of the 
Danes to the scenery of Elsineur, 461 
—notice of the aied Hamlet's Gar- 
den, 461, 462—has no willow in it, 462 
—Mr. Rouse and Mr. Barrow accom- 
plished a journey of about 4000 miles 
in 68 days, 462—account of the steam- 
voyage in the second tour, 462—de- 
scription of the city of Christiania, 462, 
463—no beeches grow in Norway, 463 
—meeting of The Storthing described, 
463—the nature of the route from 

Christiania to Tronyem explained, 463 
—the mode of travelling described, 463, 
464—Norwegian boats and boatmen, 
464—description of the appearance of 
the Norwegians, 465—their extraordi- 








ment VIII., LVIII. 390. 
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nary skill in carving in wood, 465—the 
question as to the proper mode of spell- 
ing the name of the city which the 
Norwegians call Tronyem, discussed, 
465, 466—description of the perform- 
ance of divine service in the cathedral 
of Tronyem, 466, 467—and of the po- 
pulation, 467—the interest felt there, 
and at Bergen, in English affairs, 467 
—that interest used to be felt all over 
the continent, especially in Germany, 
467—but now that interest is transferred 
to France or Russia, 467—the English 
language much spoken in Drontheim, 
467—character of the excursion, 467— 
and of the whole volume, 457. 

Barrow, John, Junior, his Tour round Ire- 
Jand, reviewed, LVI, 219, et seg. See 
Treland in 1835. 

» his Visit to Iceland 

in the Summer of 1334, reviewed, LIV, 

355-368. See Iceland. 

, Rev. Ds. Isaac, his consecration 

sermon reeommended, XLI. 5. 

» his picture of 
the times succeeding the civil wars, 
XLII. 182 — his childhood, 192— 
quoted, 212, and note. 

, Mr., his proposition for the 
establishment of the Geographical So- 
ciety of London, XLVI. 55—hus remarks 
on submarine volcanoes, 60. 

» Sir John, his opinion as to the 
practicability of a North-West Passage, 
LVI. 296—his recommendations as to, 
297—Captain Beaufort’s preference of 
those recommendations to two others, 
299, 

Barry, Mr. (the painter), his hatred of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, L. 72—his opi- 
nions of colouring, stated, 72—charac- 
ter of his pictures, 72—his own character 
described, 73—the absurdities of his 
_ defended with equal absurdity by 

is pen, 73—his true apology for his 
conduct to be found in the state of his 
mind, 73. 

»Sir David, M.D., his opinion of 

factory labour, LVII. 416. 

, Mr. (the architect), causes of his 

success in the competition for building 

the Houses of Parliament, LVIII. 70. 

. Mrs. (the actress), how introduced 
to the stage, LIL. 112. 

Barthe, Mons., his awkward situation as 
minister of Louis Philippe, XLIV., 261. 

Barthelemy, Abbé de, his moderation re- 
marked, XLII. 572, node. 

Barthema, Ludovico, short account of, 
and of his travels in Arabia, XLII. 21. 

Bartley, Ms., his intellectual character, 
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LIT. 118—a letter of his 
quoted, 118, note. 
Barton, Bernard, XLIV. 83. 


* 





portation of Foreign Corn, reviewed, LI. 
228, et sey. See Corn Laws. 





stated, LV. 125, note. 

» Samuel, ironically styled superior 
to Mahomet, and why, LVII. 405. 

Bartram, William, commendation of his 
Travels in the Floridas, LIV. 331. 

Bas, Mr. Le, quoted on the Pythagorean 
proposition in Euclid, XLIIL. 201. 

Basalt, extent of the geological formation 
of, LIV. 366,367. 

Basil, character of Miss Baillie’s play of, 
LV. 493, 494. 

Basilica, the, were made the general mo- 
dels ‘of Christian churches, and why, 
LVII. 45, 

Baskerville, quoted, XLIX. 385. 

Baskervyle, John, theschoolmaster.X LVI. 





121—Dr. Potter, Archbishop of Canter- | 


bury, and Dr. Bentley, pupils of, 121. 
Basque Provinces of Spain, the, See Por- 
tugal and Gallicia. 





, described, 
LVIII. 285. 

Bass, the Isle of, account of a naval en- 
gagement off, LV. 141. : 

Basse, the columns of, described, LIX. 
236. 

Bassano, the Duke of, remarks on his 
character and abilities, LII. 569—notice 
of his ministry, 569. 

Bassora, the town of, attacked by cholera, 
XLVI. 178. 

Bastardy, Adulterine, Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Treatise on the Law of, reviewed, LVI. 
30, et seq. See Nicolas. 

laws, alterations suggested in 

the, of England, XLVIII. 344 

» history of the change of the 

law of, which has been effected by the 

Poor Law Amendment Act, with re- 

marks, LII. 256. 257. 

, value of Sir H. Nicolas’s Trea- 





—— 








tise on the Law of Adullerine Bastardy, | 


LVI. 30. 

Bastinado, mode of inflicting the punish- 
ment of the, in Turkey, XLI. 466— 
anecdote of an English merchant cured 
of the gout by the bastinado, 466. 

Batalha, LIV. ise. See Alcobaca. 

Batavia, conduct of the Dutch vn its re- 
storation by the British, XLII. 417, 
418. 





, John, his Inquiry as to the im- | 


» Mrs., Lord Halitax’s bequest to, 
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| 
ytaised, and | Batavia, Wanderings in New South Wales 


Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and’ 
China, being the Journal of a Naturakst 
during 1832, 1833, 1834, by George 
Bennett, F.L.S., &c., reviewed, LILI. 
1-19. See Bennett, George. 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of, result of the 
allotment system adopted by him 
amongst the cottagers on his estates, 
XLI. 267. 

Bathing at sea, some account of, XLVII. 

43 


Baths, the, of Nassau, described, L. 325, 
326. 


Bathurst Town, LVIII. 4, 

Batoota, the Mahometan traveller, no- 
ticed, XLVI. 63. 

Batson, Mr., account of his racing trans- 
actions, XLIX. 426. 

Battas, account of a cannibal people in 
the island of Sumatra so called, XLII. 
432-6. 

the, questionable whether canni- 
bals, LVII. 19. 

Battie, Dr. William, character of his 
Treatise on Madness, X LIL. 350. 

Baude, M., who, LY. 422, 423—his part 
in the French revolution of 1830, 425. 

Baumgarten, Madame de, who, LI. 431. 

Bavaria, present state of science in, XLIII. 
320. 








» Mr. Beckford’s description of a 
Sunday evening at the court of the 
Elector of, in 1780, LI. 430. 

, nature of the poor-laws of, LV. 
4l, 42. 

Bavaria, criticisms and quotations of Mr. 
Thomas Campbell's Lines on leaving 
Bavaria, LVII. 361, 362, 

, a glance at the constitution of, 
LVIII. 331—account of the criminal 
code, 331—remarks on the gallantry of 
the king of, 333—account of the state 
of religion in 1556, 373—Duke Albert, 
how re-establishes Romanism through- 
out his dominions of, 380. 

Bayle, M., quoted, XLIV. 101, 

, his observations on faithless 

party historians, quoted, XLVIII. 235, 

942 











Bayley, Mr. Haynes, the excellence of his 
comic songs, remarked, LIX. 397, note. 

Baynes, Mr., chief of the British factory 
at Canton, L. 435—some account of, 
436 

Bayonne, the constitution of, why not pro- 
perly called a constitution, LVI, 146, 


| Baza,a powerful Moorish city besieged by 


» Colonel Wellesley declines the | 


command of an expedition to, and why, | 


LI, 413, 414. 


the Spaniards, XLIII. 75—yields after 
six months’ siege, 76—Moorish ruins 
in, 79. 
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Bazil, the Emperor, strange story relating 
to an apparition of his son, XLVIII. 
294, 

Bazin, M., sketch of his Epoque sans 
Nom, LIII. 372. 

Beaconsfield, Crabbe’s reception at Mr. 
Burke’s house at, related, L. 485. 

Beale, Mr., his aviary at Macao, described, 
LIIL. 16. 

Bear, the grisly, its habits detailed, LVI. 
314. 

Bearing-rein, the, wanting in French har- 
ness, and why, L, 322. 

Beatty, Mr., Goldsmith's chum in college, 
notice of, LVII. 282. 

Beau Nash, Goldsmith’s sketch of the 
character of, LVI. 309, note. 

Beaufort, Captain, R.N., his character, 
LIV. 4—evidence on the question of the 
North West Passage to India, 28, 29. 

. his remarks on 
the North West Passage to India, LVI. 
299, 

,» Cardinal, observations on his 
os when on his death-bed, XLIX. 
76. 

Beauharnais, Eugene, Buonaparte’s kind- 
ness to, LII, 181. 

———, Hortense, 
kindness to, LII. 181. 

——___—__,, Madame de, the connexion 
between Buonaparte’s marriage with, 
and his appointment to the command 
of the army of Italy explained, LII. 
180, 181. 

Beaumarchais, M., his two comedies 
shown to be most able specimens of the 
imbroglio, LI. 210. 

Beaumont, T, Barber, his Parliamentary 
Reform and the Distresses of the Country 
reviewed, XLIV.555. See Parliament- 
ary Reform, XLIV. 555. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, observations on, 
and character of their writings, XLIX. 
14. 








Buonaparte’s 





,» M. Gustave de, his work on 
America reviewed, LILI, 289-312. See 
America. 

Beauty, observations on the, of the Lon- 
don milliners’ apprentices, XLVIII. 
194. 

Beauvilliers, M. (the French cook), de- 
tailed sketch of his life, LIV. 127, 128, 

Beaver, Captain Philip, his Life and Ser- 
vices, by Captain William Henry Smyth, 
reviewed, X LI. 375—his character as an 
officer, 376—his ardent predilections for 
a sailor’s life, 376—appointed a mid- 
shipman to the ship called the Monarch, 
376—his intelligent answers to Admiral 

Forbes, 376—high hopes entertained of 
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him by Admiral Byron, 377—joins the 
ship called the Conqueror, 377—saying 
of, on his escape in the action of April 
1780, 377—ballad composed by, 378— 
placed in charge of an American brig, 
378—taken prisoner, but exchanged and 
sent on board the Southampton, 378— 
report of his death from fever to his re- 
lations in England, 379—appointed 
first lieutenant of the Nemesis, 379— 
becomes acquainted with Marshal Soult, 
380—his vigorous application to study 
while unemployed in his profession, 38] 
—appointed to the Saturn, 381—pro- 
jects formed by him when paid off from 
active service, 382—resolves to form a 
colony at Bulama, an island at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, 383—diffi- 
culties attending the commencement of 
his undertaking, 384—account of the 
ships, crew, and passengers of the ex- 
pedition, 385—his judicious and hu- 
mane conduct during the voyage and its 
effects, 385—arrives at Bissao, and is 
taken for a pirate, and made prisoner 
by the people, 387—imprudent conduct 
of the crew of one of the ships on ar- 
riving at the island of Bulama, 388— 
the expedition attacked by the natives 
and several of the colonists are killed 
388—the island purchased by Captain 
Beaver from the two Bijuga kings, 389 
—divisions in the council of the colo- 
nists, 390—account of the first steps in 
the work of colonization, 391—descrip- 
tion of the island of Bulama, 392~— 
effects of the climate upon the colonists, 
392—death of Mr. Marston, 393~— 
Beaver himself seized with fever, 394 
—his judicious conduct when visited by 
the native king Bellchore, 394—reduc- 
tions in the number of the colonists from 
fever, 395—Beaver again seized with 
fever, but recovers, 396—the number of 
the colonists reduced to 27, 397—the 
Captain advised to abandon the enter- 
prise, but without effect, 397—by his 
caution the colonists are preserved from 
an attack by the old native king, 397— 
farther reductions in the number of the 
colonists, 399—attempt made on his 
life by one of the native labourers, 400 
—striking instance of the Captain’s 
courageous demeanour, 401—the colo- 
nists reduced to 11, 402—third visit of 
king Bellchore, 403—arrival of two 
Englishmen at the island, 404—Beaver 
informed by them of the war with 
France, and writes to the Admiralty re- 
questing to be employed, 405—all hands 
sick, 406—Beaver deserted by Peter 
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Hayles, the most useful of the colonists, 
406—another visit from the king Bell- 
chore, 407—yields to a petition from 
the colonists and returns to England, 
407—the Bulama Association in Lon- 
don pass a vote of thanks to him, 408— 
made first lieutenant of the Stately and 
distinguishes himself, 409—placed in 
his old situation on board the Foudroy- 
ant, 409—brings Lord Cochrane to a 
court-martial for want of personal re- 
spect, 410—promoted to the Dolphin, 
410—made the bearer of despatches 
from Admirai Lord Keith, but is not 
promoted by the Admiralty, 410 — 
marries, 410—in the expedition to 
Egypt commands the flag-ship with 
post rank, 41]—obtains the medal of 
the order of the Crescent from the Porte, 
411 —returns to England, 411 —ap- 
pointed to command the Sea Fenci- 
bles on the Essex coast, 411—forms a 
plan for destroying the French Aotilla 
at Boulogne,411—publishes his A/rican 
Memoranda, 412 —appointed to the 
Acasta, and sails for the West Indies, 
412—charge of cruelty made against 
him in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Brougham, 412—proofs of his regard 
for the comfort of his men, 413—de- 
frauded at Barbadoes of a large sum of 
prize-money, 415—his cruise on the east 
coast of Africa, 416—dies from neglect- 
ing his health, 416—condition of his 
family at his death, 416—a farther 
publication of his papers to be wished 
for, 416, 

Becher, Lieutenant, noticed, XLVI, 74, 77. 

, Rev. 1. T., his dati-Pauper System 

reviewed, XLI. 522. 

. Mr., the success of his efforts in 

the reduction of pauperism noticed, 

XLVIII. 334. 

, his politico-arithmetical 
tables cited, L. 372. 

Beck, a provincialism for stream, L, 317, 
note, 

Becker, Dr., extract of a letter from, rela- 
tive to cholera morbus, XLVI. 208, note. 

Beckford, William, his Travels in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, reviewed, LI. 426- 
456—Mr. Beckford said to have com- 
menced author at eighteen, 426—notice 
of other supposed literary performances 
of his, 427—the present volumes a re- 
print of the author’s book of travels put 
into print forty years ago, 428—his 
object in the present publication, 425— 
why obvious that Mr. Rogers had read 
the work before he wrote his J/a/y, 425 
—and that Mr. Moore, before writing 
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Rhymes on the Road, had done the same» 
428—the possibility that it supplied 
hints for the plan of Childe Harold, re- 
marked, 428—the book wholly unlike 
any other book of travels, in prose, in 
any Kuropean language, 428—the au- 
thor’s manner of description illustrated, 
128,429—his style of travelling splendid, 
429—the author a great poet, 429—his 
style of writing and language com- 
mended, 429—his melancholy tenden- 
cies and love of the picturesque, 429— 
and passion for the highest beauties of 
art, 429—his habits of voluptuousness 
and self-indulgence, 429—and fondness 
for trivial and frivolous objects noticed, 
429—Mr. Beckford compared, in this, to 
Horace Walpole, 429, 430—his oriental 
prodigality, 429—one charm of the book 
is, that it treats of the past, 430—ab- 
sence of discussions on extraneous 
topics, 430—doubts expressed as to the 
author’s having any religion, 430— 
specimen of his light manner, in a de- 
scription of Nymphenburg, 430, 431— 
a contrast, in the description of a forest- 
scene, 432—the remarkable spirit of the 
description of the author's first view of 
Italy, 432, 433—the ease of that of the 
author’s journey to Venice, 433—de- 
scriptions of scenes in Venice, 433—the 
market on the great canal the most 
picturesque in the world, 434—the con- 
vent of St. Giorgio Maggiore described, 
434, 435—Paul Veronese, 435—the 
evening at Venice, 435, 436—the casinos 
of the Venetian nobles, 436—remarks 
on the mixture of nations at Venice, 
436—Madame de Rosenberg, 436, 437 
—M. de Villoison, 437—Mr. Beckford’s 
descriptions of Florence worthy of 
all praise, 437—account of Vallombrosa 
quoted, 437, 438—the convent there, 
438—the skill and grace with which 
Lady Charlotte Bury has painted 
Vallombrosa remarked on, 439, 440— 
description of the Grande Chartreuse, 
441-—444—of the arrival at Rome from 
Sienna, 444-446—of a visit to the 
Marquis de Marialva in Lisbon, 447- 
450—of an evening in Lisbon, 450, 451 
—of an interview with the Turkish am- 
bassador at Madrid, 452, 453—of the 
author's first visit to the palace of the 
Escurial, 453-456—general estimate of 
the work, 456. 

Becquerel, M., succeeds in producing 
crystals, by operating on nfinerals, pre- 
cisely similar to those of nature, LI. 63, 

Bede, the Venerable, his account of the 
northern wall of the Romans, XLI. 143. 
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Pedel!, Bishop, his character depicted: 
LVI. 255, 256. 

Bedford, chapel for Bunyan built in the 
town of, XLIII, 480. 

, the Duke of, account of his 

racing transactions, XLIX. 411. 

,» Miss C., a benefactress to the 
poetess Mary Collings, XLVII. 83. 

Bedouin Arabs, the, their pedigree, XLII. 
18—some account of their character, 


27. 




















» roguery forms a pro- 
minent feature in their character, LII. 


Bedoya, Don Ramono Gomez, described, 
LIV. 205, 206, 208. 

Bee, the, its instinct the most striking of any 
displayed in the animal world, LI. 218 
—constructs its cell of that form which 
is, demonstrably, the strongest, 219. 

» the robber-bee, described, LI. 365, 
nole. 

Beechey, Captain F. W., anecdote of 
John Adams, of Pitcairn’s Island, told 
by, XLII. 49. 








his Norrative 
of a Fogage to the Pacific and Behring’s 
Straits, in his Majesty's ship Blossom, to 
co-operate with the Polar Expeditions, in 
1825, 1826, 1827, and 1825, reviewed, 
XLV. 57-97—arguments against any 
grant.of aid on the part of Government 
to the advancement of scientific inquiry, 
57, 58, 59—admirable conduct of Go- 
vernment as to Arctic Inquiry, 59—re- 
marks on the long popularity of that 
Inquiry, 59, 60—why it ought to be un- 
dertaken by Government, 60—recital of 
the various attempts at discovering a 
North-West passage to India, 60—in- 
terest of Captain BKeechey’s volume, 60, 
61—real object of the voyage explained, 
61—explanation of the cause of Frank- 
lin and Beechey’s not meeting, 61— 
qualifications of both gentlemen for the 
enterprise, 61—Capiain F. W. Beechey 
why selected, 62—date of his starting 
from England, 62—interest attaching 
to Pitcairn’s Island, 62—notice of old 
John Adoms, 62—excellence of Captain 
Beechey’s plan as to nautical details, 
62, note—notice of Gambier’s group, 
62—of Otaheite, 63—of Kotzebue 
Sound, 63—proof of perfection to which 
navigation has attained, 63—nearest 
approach to 
Beechey returns to Behring’s Straits, 
and why, 63—wisdom of the Admiralty 





Franklin, 63—Captain | 


orders proved, 63, 64—his trip to Ma- 
cao, 64—and return to the rendezvous, | 


6i—date of the final departure of the 
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expedition from Behring’s Straits, 64— 
period and length of the whole voyage, 
64—causes of the misconduct of the 
Easter Islanders, 64, 65—women de- 
scribed, 65—their thieving and violence, 
66—their chief shot, and how, 66—a 
community of goods probably not esta- 
blished in the Easter Islands, 67—form- 
ation of Elizabeth Island explained, 
67—-story of the loss of the Essex de- 
tailed, 67, 68—date of Captain Beechey’s 
arrival at Pitcairn’s Island, 68—Bee- 
chey ought to have given an abstract 
of Bligh’s story, and why, 68—account 
of old Adams, 68,69—and his sons, 69 
Beechey’s address in telling the story 
of, 69, 70—sketch of the mutiny of the 
Bounty, 70—blandishments of Otaheite, 
70—character of Mr. Christian, 70, 71 
—his conduct why cannot be palliated, 
71—scene and circumstances of the mu- 
tiny, 71, 72—number of the mutineers, 
72—number set adrift at Otaheite, 72 
—circumstances of their arrival at Pit- 
cairn’s Island, 72, 73—their dissensions 
detailed, 72—a dangerous plot how re- 
vealed, 74—end of the mutineers, 74— 
spirits extracted from tea-root by whom, 
74—piety of Adams and Young, 74— 
repentance of the former, 74, 75—how 
becomes beneficial to the rest, 75—their 
afiection for him, 75—a dinner with 
them described, 75, 76—John Buffet, 
76—their treatment of 'adies, 76—beds, 
76—Christian’s cave, 76, 77—want of 
exr for music noticeable among them, 
77—story of Polly Young related, 77, 
78—death of John Adams announced, 
78—removal of the inhabitants from 
Pitcairn’s Island, why deprecated, 78, 
79—general remarks upon them, and 
their condition, 77—Sunday service de- 
scribed, 79—course of the expedition on 
quitting Pitcairn’s Island, 80—charac- 
ter of the people of Gambier’s group, 80 
—their thievery, 80, 8l—and personal 
decency, 81, 82—longitude and latitude 
of the newly-discovered Martin's Island, 
82—account of the manners of the na- 
tives of, 82—Tuwarri, 82, 83—one of 
their canoes described, 83—Bow Island 
described, 83—landing on it described, 
83, 84—possibility of a voyage from 
West to East among these islands how 
proved, 81—general remarks oa the na- 
ture of trade-winds, 84, 85—Otaheite 
the best name for that island, and why, 
85—Christianity in what degree pros- 
perous there, $5, 86—defects ot the 
missionaries, $6—account of the state 
of morals there, 87—occupations of the 
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Otaheitans, 87—trial of thieves, 87— 
visit of the Court to Captaia Beechey, 
87, 88—remarks on the dried human 
heads of New Zealand, 88—a very cu- 
rious geographical question set at rest, 
88, 89—Captain Beechey’s modesty, 
89—Chamisso Island described, 89— 
supposed ice formation discussed, 89, 90 
—highest latitude reached, 90—what 
the grand objects of the voyage, 90— 
Mr. Elson’s adventures in the barge no- 
ticed, 90, 91—latitude and longitude of 
Point Barrow, 91—the present why 
a favourable time for pressing Arctic 
inquiry, 91—Captain Beechey’s pro- 
ceedings at Chamisso Island, 91—con- 
sults his officers, and why, 91, 92—ex- 
pediency of this step discussed, 92— 
account of Tippoo Sultan’s councils of 
war, 92—the crew refit at San Fran- 
cisco, 92—nature of the country of San 
Francisco, 93—reception of the expe- 
dition at Napakiang, 93—money, 95— 
the bamboo, 93—arms, 94—An-yah, 94 
—how detected, 95—Mrs. Loy, 95— 
remarks on the language of the Loo- 
Chooans, 95—return to Chamisso, 95— 
Captain Beechey, why the most compe- 
tent judge of the practicability of the 
North-West passage to India, 96—his 


opinion respecting it, 97—favours the. 


Western route, and why, 97—the en- 
gravings accompanying the work com- 
mended, 97. 

Beecheys, their account of the sheres of 
the gulf of the Syrtis, XLI. 238. 

Beech-tree, the, does not grow in the king- 
dom of Norway, LI, 463. 

Beef, a boiled round of, where. in London, 
to be had best, LV. 467. 

Beer Act, the, effect and objects of, XLIV. 
290, 291. 

—— duty, effects of the repeal of, as re- 
gards property, XLVII. 417. 

— shops, the most mischievous creations 
of the English legislature, XLIX. 178. 

Beetles, number of known species of, 
XLVII. 336. 

Beggee-Jan, sometime king of Bokhara, 
his humility illustrated, LII. 44—his 
establishment described, 44. 

Begrand, Madame, notice of, LIX. 65. 

Behring’s Straits, Captain Beechey’s Nar- 
rative of a Voyage to the Pacific Ocean and 
Behring’s Straits, &c., reviewed, XLV. 
57-97. See Beechey, Captain F. W. 

Beitullah, or house of God, at Mekka, 
described, XLII. 32. 

Beja, Lord Camarvon’s treatment by the 
authorities of, detailed, LVIIL. 272, 273. 

Beke, Charles Tilstone, his Origtnes Bi- 
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blice, or Researches on Primeval History, 
reviewed, LII. 496-519—Mr. Beke's 
conviction of the truth of his perform- 
ance, 496—but little likely to acquire 
converts, 496—his system porters wor) 
with reference to scriptural geography, 
497—the proper importance of this 
consideration, 497—his opinions as to 
Scripture, 497—his ignorance of the 
works of German scholars on the sub- 
ject to be regretted, 497—and why, 498, 
499—character of his hypothesis of a 
new kingdom of the Mitzraim, 499— 
statement of the chief points of his dif- 
ferences from Scripture geography, 499, 
500—failure of his hypothesis respect- 
ing the geographical knowledge of the 
Jews shown, 500—a substitute for it 
suggested, 500—his theory respecting 
the tower of Babel, 501—his hypothesis 
respecting Aram discussed, 501, 502— 
his theory of the dispersion of nations 
after the flood stated, 502, 503—and 
criticised, 503, 504—his theory of the 
site of Babylon examined at length, 
504, 505—of the distance of Charax 
from the sea, 505, 506—Mr. Beke's 
omission of the strongest argument for 
Shinar being the plain of Babylon sup- 
plied by the reviewer, 506, 507—cha- 
racter of his arguments on Aram, 507 
—its situation discussed, 507-510— 
his most extraordinary position that 
Mitzraim is not Egypt, how supported, 
511—a lengthened and elaborate dis- 
cussion of the question, 511-515—a 
remarkable passage in Deuteronomy 
with reference to this question ex- 
plained, 515—another in the 19th 
chapter of Isaiah illustrated, 515- 
517—a_ new translation of some verses 
of it offered, 517—the truth of the 
allusions pointed out and illustrated, 
517—remarks on Mr. Beke’s insensi- 
bility to this truth, 517—on what the 
veracity of the prophets may safely be 
rested, 518—concluding admonition to 
Mr. Beke, 519. 

Bekker, Professor Immanuel, discovers 
159 new verses of the Theognis in a 
Modena manuscript, XLVIII. 89. 

Belem, story respecting the castle of, de- 
tailed, LVIII. 292. 

Belemnites, what, LVI. 58. 

Belgium and Western Germany in 1833, 
by Mrs. Trollope, reviewed, LII. 203, 
et seq. See Belgium ; Germany, West- 
ern; and Trollope, Mrs. 

Belgium, conduct of the Reform Ministry 
of England towards the kingdom of, 
L, 253. 
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Belgium, works on, reviewed, LII. 203, 
et seq.—a peculiarity of Catholicism in, 
206, 207—effects upon the population 
of the connexion with Spain from 1517 
to 1713, 210, 211—character of the re- 
volution in, 211—the class of persons 
who have profited by it, 212—an exami- 
nation of the cities of Belgium recom- 
mended to travellers, and why, 212— 
various details of the statistics of, 212. 
See Trollope, Mrs., and Faullner, Sir 

.B 





» nature of the poor-law of, LV. 
44—in what respects modified from that 
of France, 44. 

, interference on the part of Eng- 
land in the affairs of, in 1830, how would 
have been justifiable, LV lil. 286, 287 
—remarks on the subsequent interven- 
tion, 288—virtually ceded to France, 
289, 290. 

Belgrade, Gagne a _ appearance of 
the town of, LIV 

Belief, rational pees not essential 
to, LV. 410. 

Belisarius, Dissertation on Lord Mahon’s 
Life of, by M. Von Hanmer, noticed, 
XLVII. 536, note. 

Bell, Sir Charles, his treatise On the Hand, 
its Mechanism and Endowments, as evinc- 
ing Design, reviewed, L. 1—contents of 
the work, 3—its character, 5. 

, at Edmonton, the, amusements at, of 

James I, of England, noticed, XLI. 59. 

.% XLIIT. 320. 

% 4 his industry in regard to 
the THantiogton pedigree commended, 
XLII, 333. 

Bellchore (African king), XLJ. 389, 394, 
398, 403, 407. 

Bellechasse, notice of the convent of, LII. 
528, 531. 

Bellers, John, his proposals for forming a 
College of Industry noticed, XLI. 359 
—his rules for teaching children lan- 
guages, 359—account of his scheme for 
establishing a College of Industry, 360. 

Belles Lettres (German), Henri Heine's 
work on, reviewed, LILI. 215-229— 
general character of the author’s works, 
215, 216—character of this, 216—with 
what view composed, 216—his account 
of Madame de Staél’s De /Allemagne, 
218—remarks on the romantic school, 
218, 219—on Gothic architecture, 219 
—connexion of Roman Catholicism with 
the fine arts, 219, 220—Lessing, 220, 
221—Heine’s estimate of Goethe, 221 
—of Lafontaine, 221—Wieland, 221— 
Rammler, 221—Iffiand, 221 — Kotze- 
bue, 221—names of the chiefs of the 
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romantic school, 221—Schelling, 221— 
Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, why trans- 
lates Shakspeure, 221, 222—and Calde- 
ron, 222—remark on the passion of this 
school for simplicity, 222—F; vench and 
German patriotism compared, 223—ex- 
ploits of the romantic school, 223, 224 
—notice of Voss, 224, 225—and of his 
translation of Shakspeare, 225—descrip- 
tion of Goethe’s personal appearance, 
225, 226—character of his poetry, 227, 
228—Heine’s hostility to him, 223—and 
to Schlegel, 228—Von Ense, 229—te- 
marks and criticism on the general cha- 
racter of Henri Heine’s work, 229. 

Belliévre, M. de, his treachery described, 
LIV. 102, 103. 

Belligerent classes, probable effects, on 
English literature, of their increasing 
familiarity with the use of the pen, 
XLVIL. 133. 

Bellingham, Mr., question of the moral 
responsibility of insane persons arising 
out of his murder of Mr. Percival, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, XLI. 
179. 

Bellune, Duc de, XLIII. 571—accepts 
office under Villele, 576. 

Belon, M., his merits as a naturalist, 
LVIII. 339, 340. 

Beltran, Major, narration of a narrow 
escape of, LWII. 10, 

Belvedere, the Conde de, date of the de- 
feat of, LVI. 463. 

Belvidere, the (frigate), LVII. 28, 29. See 
Strong. 

Belvoir Castle, Rev. George Crabbe, the 
poet, becomes domestic chaplain at, L. 
486, 487. 

Belzoni, M., wonderful discoveries of, in 
Egypt, XLIIL. 113—excitement created 
by his exhibition of an Egyptian tomb, 
114—his researches still leave us in the 
dark, 126—much done by him, 130— 
explanation of the four races represented 
on the tomb discovered by him, 138— 
covering of the monument of Rhaimses 
IV. brought to England by, 141. 

Benary, Ferdinand, his edition of Na/o- 
daya, reviewed, XLV. 1-57. See San- 
scrit Poetry. 

Bencoolen, the condition of the island of, 
described by Sir Stamford Rafiles, 
XLII. 421—character of the natives, 
422—measures adopted by Sir S. Raffles 
for improving the colony, 423—anecdote 
showing the simplicity of the natives, 

130. 

Bender, the town of, attacked by cholera, 
XLVI, 178. 

Benefice, a, declaration to be made by 
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every minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, prior to enjoyment of, L. 514. 

Benefices Pluralities Bill, the, of 1536, de- 

scribed, LVII. 266, 267—how lost, 267. 
» tabular scale of, LIII. 208, 209. 

Beneficium, the mistranslation of this word 
how the cause of a quarrel between Bar- 
barossa and Hadrian IV., LI. 316. 

Benefit-societies, advantages to the publie 
and to the poor of, L. 371—why they 
fail occasionally, 371, 373, 

Bengal, the delta of, XLIII. 438. 

Bengal, origin of the East India Com- 
pany’s connexion with the province of, 
LV. 176. 

Bengal Reports, relative to cholera, re- 
viewed, XLVI. 169—extract from, 173, 
note. 

Beni Hassan, curious paintings in the se- 
pulchral excavations of, in Egypt, de- 
scribed by Hamilton, and arranged by 
M. Champollion, XLIII. 114. 

» Doric pillars at the entrance 
of the caves of, LIII. 106, note—style 
of architecture of them, 116—the Jews 
perhaps depicted on them, 127—other 
conjectures, 127, and note—character of 
the catacombs of, 131, 

Bennet, John, the uneducated poet of 
Woodstock, some account of, XLIV.78. 

Bennett, Mr. Harry Grey, XLI. 490. 

, Mr. J. R. his evidence before the 
Anatomical Committee of the House of 
Commons, XLII. 15, note. 

—, George, character of his Wander- 
ings in New South Wales, LI. 306, note. 

——, George, F.L.S., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, his Wan- 
derings in New South Wales, Batavia, 
Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China, being 
the Journal of a Naturalist during 1832, 
1833, and 1834, reviewed, LIII. 1-19 
—general character of the work, 1— 
opportunities in the power of surgeons 
in the merchant-service to advance sci- 
ence, 1, 2—what the most interesting 
part of the book, 2—account of certain 
oceanic birds, 3—of phosphoric light, 3 
—Mr. Bennett’s opinion of the cause of 
it, 3—curious opinion of his respecting, 
3, 4—albicores, 4—an albatross de- 
scribed, 4, 5—remarks on muscular irri- 
tability, 6, 7—on the physalia, 7,8— 
on the flying-fish, 8, 9—his mode of 
exploring New South Wales detailed, 
9—state of society there, 9, 10—his 
opinion of penal labour, 10—condition 
ot London pickpockets, 10—of the 
Aborigines, 10—their idea of a clergy- 
man, |0—anecdotes of General Mac- 
quarie, 1 1—anecdote of a female savage, 
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11, 12—some account of the Australian 
dogs, or dingos, 12—anecdotes of them, 
12, 13—description of kangaroo-hunt- 
ing, 13—of kangaroo-tail soup, 13— 
quality of their flesh, 13, 14—passion of 
the Aborigines for hunting, 14—and for 
eating moths, 14, 15—the bugong moth 
described, 15, 16—descriptive remarks 
on Macao and Canton, 16—colours in 
Chinese painting, 16— Mr. Beale’s 
aviary, 1}6—remarks on the mandarin 
duck, 16, 17—duck-boats of Whampoa 
described, 17, 18—on Japanese dwarf- 
trees, 15—the Ungka ape, 18, 19. 


Benson, Rev. Christopher, M.A., Master 


of the Temple, his Letter to the Bishop 
of Lincoln on the Proceedings of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, reviewed, 
LVIII. 196, et seg. See Cathedral 


Establishments. 


Benson Driving Club, some notice of the, 


XLVIII. 373. 


Bentall, Mr. W. Searle, his evidence re- 


garding the reluctance to prosecute for 


forgery, XLVILI. 190. 


Bentham, Jeremy, certain statements of, 


relative to English judges, combated, 
XLVI1. 183—character of his observ- 
ations on death-punishment, addressed 
to his fellow-citizens of France, 183, note. 

, citation of a dictum of 
his concerning eels, LIV. 154, note. 


Bentick, chapel preached in, by Bunyan 


at, XLIII. 480. 


Bentinck, Lady William, LIII. 23—her 


character, 25. 
» Lord William, his enlightened 
policy respecting the navigation ef the 


Indus, LII. 380. 





—_———————,, Jacquemont’s de- 


scription of a dinner at his table at Cal- 
cutta, LIII. 23, 24—his economy in 
administering the Indian government, 


32, 33 


Bentivoglio, Cardinal, his description of 


James I. king of England, XLI. 56. 


Bentley, Dr. Richard, his memorable as- 


sertion regarding Homer quoted, XLIV. 
129 and note. 


Bentley, Dr. Richard, Life of, by the Rt. 


Rev. Dr. James Henry Monk, Bishop of 
Gloucester, reviewed, XLVI. 118, et seq. 
—the want of general interest in the 
life and correspondence of a scholar, no- 
ticed, 118—the biography of Bentley 
an exception to this principle, 119—his 
life characteristic of his times, 119,120 
—eminent qualifications of Dr. Monk 
for his biographer, 120 —birth and 
early education of Bentley, 121—his stu- 
dies and pursuits at Cambridge stated, 
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122—his deadness of poetic feeling re- 
marked, 122—never distinguished by 
mathematical or scientific attainment, 
122—cause of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
rancour against Bentley, 122—returns to 
Spalding, and becomes a schoolmaster, 
123— becomes tutor in the family of 
Stillingfleet, 123—advantages of this 
connexion to Bentley, 123—accompa- 
nies the son of Stillingfleet to Oxford 
as private tutor, 123—projects a com- 
plete collection of the fragments of the 
Greek poets, 123—observations on this 
project, 123, 124—proposes a complete 
edition of the lexicographers, 125— 
publishes his celebrated /pist/e to Dr. 
Mil/, 125--the character of that pro- 
duction described, 125, 126—his Ser- 
mons against Atheism noticed, 126—his 
character, by those sermons, still further 
developed, 127—extract from his refut- 
ation of the Atomic Theory, 127—an- 
other extract containing the germ of 
two passages in the weeks of Bentley's 
most bitter satirists, 128, nofe — his 
overbearing manners and impetuous 
temper described, 129—controversy re- 
lative to the comparative excellence of 
ancieat and modern learning, 130— 
origin of that controversy, 130—its 
uselessness shown, 130—Sir Williani 
Temple's Essay on the subject, 30— 
Switt’s Battle of the Books, 131—Tem- 
ple defended by Boyle, 152—Bentley 
publishes his Dissertation xpon the Epis- 
tles of Phalaris, with an Answer to the Ob- 
servations of Boyle, 133 — combination 
formed against him, 133—specimens 
of the mode of attack adopted by his 
assailants, 134, ef seg.—his memorable 
answer described, 139—criticism on that 
answer by Dr. Monk, 139, 140 —ap- 
pointed Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 141—temper of mind in 
which Bentley entered upon his digni- 
tied situation, 142—his plans for the 
advancement of learning and science, 
142, 143—account of his correspond- 


. ' 
ence with celebrated continental scho- 


lars, 143—repairs effected in the struc- 


ture of his college by Bentley, 43— | 


rebellion in the college against his au- 
thority, under the guidance of Edmund 
Miller, 143—appeal to the Bishop of 
Ely by his opponents, 143—the ludi- 
crous nature of the dispute cesenbed, 
143—extraordinary articles exhibited 
against Kentiey by his epponents, 144 
—plunges inte a dispute with some dis- 
tinguished foreign scholars, 145—pub- 
lishes his edition of Horace with an 
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adulatory dedication to Harley, 145— 
character of the work described, 145, 
146—progress of the prosecution of the 
fellows against him, 146, et seq.—his 
answer to Anthony Coilins on Freethink- 
ing noticed, 146—account of the further 
progress of the prosecution against 
Bentley, 147—declaration of Fleetwood 
on succeeding the Bishop of Ely as 
visitor of Trinity College, 147—over- 
throw of the Tory Ministry, 141— 
Bentley places himself at the head of 
the Whigs in the university, 148—his 
sermon against popery noticed, 148— 
account of Bentley’s dexterous manage- 
ment of the prosecution against him, 
148, 149—disgraceful altercations be- 
tween him and Colbatch, 149—instance 
of his dauntless self-confidence in his 
mode of obtaining the office of Regius 
Professor of Divinity, 149— involves 
himself in a dispute with Conyers 
Middleton, the most formidable of his 
opponents, 150—nicknames given by 
Bentley to the heads of houses, 150— 
is condemned for contumacy, and de- 
graded from all his academical honours 
aud privileges, 151—consequent war of 
pamphlets, 151--character of his style of 
writing, 151—contrast between Bentley 
and Middleton, 152-154—the progress 
of their dispute detailed, 154—Bentley 
indicts and cunvicts both Colbatch and 
Middleton of libel, 154—obtains a cou- 
Viction against Colbatch for a contempt 
of the Court of King’s Bench, 156— 
his second blow against Middleton 
described, 156—the University con- 
strained to rescind their edicts, and to 
restore Bentley to his honours and de- 
grees, 156—a new confederacy organised 
against him, 157—is again by Bishop 
Greene sentenced to be deprived of his 
mastership of Trinity College, 157-—-by 
what means Bentley retained the office 
stated, 157, 158—commences a new 
law-suit against Colbatch, and succeeds, 
15s—the charge of avarice brought 
against Bentley disproved by his death, 
[58—his editions of Terence, Phadrus, 
Lucan, and Manilius, noticed, with re- 
marks, 158—unfavourable reception of 
his Edition of Milton, 159--proofs of 
his disquahfication for editing the 
works of Milton, 160—his theory of the 
Paradise Lost stated, 160— detail of 
some of the passages which Bentley 
considered unworthy of Milton, 161, 162 
— Bishop Monk's reasons for declining 
to sum up the moral character of Bent- 
ley quoted, 162—his social and domestic 
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qualities described, 163—pride the in- 
herent vice of his constitution, 163— 
general estimate of his literary attain- 
ments and services, 164, ef seg.—con- 
trast betwixt Bentley and Porson, 167 
— between Bentley and Parr, 
1 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, one of the greatest 
critics that this country ever produced, 
L. 548—has mangled and disfigured 
Milton in his edition, 548, 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, merits of Hartley 
Coleridge’s Life of, LIV. 334—criti- 
cisms on his edition of Horace, 334— 
further remarks on it, 335—-respect yet 
felt by all the German scholars for his 
memory and critical decisions, 335. 

Benyowski, some particulars relating to 
his fate noticed, XLI. 416. 

Béranger, P. J., Chansons de, reviewed, 
XLVI.461—his poetical reputation and 
political importance in France stated, 
461—first known to the public by the 
publication of a volume of songs under 
the strange title of Chansons Morales 
et Autres, 461—success of the volume 
with the public, 461—character of the 
songs described, 462—his Patriotic 
Odes noticed, 462—subscription for, 
and republication of his songs, 462— 
prosecution for libel ayainst, istituted 
by the French government, 463—extra- 
ordinary nature of M. Dupin’s defence 
of Béranger, 464—indecency and im- 
piety of the passages of his poetry com- 
plained of, 464, et seg.—M. Béranger 
convicted and sentenced to one year’s 
confinement, 466—second prosecution 
and defeat of the government, 466, 467 
—these particulars illustrative of the 
present state of France, 467—the me- 
rits of Béranger as a man and a poet 
considered, 467, e¢ seg.—reasons for re- 
signing the aristocratic name of De 
Béranger, 467—his song called Le /i- 
fain quoted, 468—his birth and early 
occupations detailed, 469—his Ma /o- 
cation, 469—his Le Roi d Yvetot, 4649— 
song of the Séaateur quoted, 471—his 
submission under the empire, 47]— 
possessed of the Spartan contempt for 
riches and rank, 473—his lyrical invita- 
tion to M. Chateaubriand to return to his 
country, 473—his song called Le Jen- 
tru, 475—his Le Systeme des Interpre- 
tations, 476—his great peculiarity, 477. 

Berar, rupture with the Rajah of, XLIII. 
96, 





» the Rajah of, otherwise called 
Senah Sahib Soubah Behander, other- 
wise Rajah Ragojee Bhoonslah, com- 
bines with Scindiah against the Pesh- 
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wah and the British, LI. 421 —is totally 
defeated at Argaum, 424. 


Bérard, M. S., his conduct during the 
Three days of Paris, XLIX, 478. 


his Suwvenirs Historiques 
sur la Révolution de 1830, reviewed, LIT. 
262-291 — station, character, &e., of 
M. Bérard, 262—his part in the dis- 
missal of Charles X. and his family 
262—his recompense, 262—--proposes tu 
confer the crown of France on Louis 
Philippe, 263—conduct of the latter, 
263—sources of M. Bérard’s discontent 
indicated, 264—his interview with the 
new Queen of France, 264—circum- 
stances of his appointment to office, and 
subsequent dismissal, 265—the reasons 
for this publication, 265—more circum- 
stances of his dismissal, 265~writes to 
the King, 265, 266—the yeception his 
Souvenirs have met with from the 
Freuch public, 266—the real value of 
the work, 266—remarks on his account 
of the result of the revolution, 268— 
the ingratitude shown by Louis Philippe 
to Latitte and Bérard, 269—odd cireum- 
stances of the connexion of Bérard and 
M. D’Argout, 270—the revival of the 
dramatic censorship probably owing to 
an article in the Quarter/y Review, 271, 
and note—comic nature of the proceed- 
ings which led to the revolution dis- 
played, 271-274—what the most valu- 
able disclosure of his work, 275—ob- 
servations on the progress of revolution- 
ary principles during the Three Days, 
275—the imsecurity of Louis Philippe’s 
government, 276 — its inconsistencies, 
276—the folly of the fétes of July, 278, 
279—justification of the change of po- 
licy in the government, 230—account of 
the Chamber of Deputies, 280, 28]1— 
number of places throughout France at 
the disposal of government, 281—cha- 
racter of the parliamentary majority in 
favour of government, 231, 282—re- 
marks on the effect of requiring oaths 
of allegiance generally, 252, 283—the 
proportion of electors who chose the 
Chamber of Deputies of 1834, 284— 
the real foundation of the government, 
284, 285—the real power that couferred 
on Louis Philippe the crowa, 246— 
conduct of Louis Philippe to this body, 
287—parliamentary reform in France, 
287, 288—conduct of the Royalists on 
that question, 283. 


Berbers, the, probably the same people as 


the Melanogetuli of the ancients, XLI. 
234. 


Berchoux, M., translation of some lines of 


his poetry, XLIX. 45, 
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Bereford, Lord Chief Justice, his cham- 
pionship of legitimacy, LIX. 53, 54. 
Berenger, M. de, anecdote of, LIX. 426, 
Berens, Archdeacon, the author of a pam- 


phiet entitled Church Reform, by a 
Churchman, 1. 578. See Liturgical 
Reform. 


, notice of his Lectures 
on the Liturgy, 519. 

Reresford, Marshal, proceedings of, on the 
defence of Portugal being intrusted to 
him, detailed, XLI. 203—the Portu- 
guese army brought into an excellent 
state hy him, 204—his voyage to Brazil 
and its object, 206—ungenerous spirit 
of the governors of Lisbon manifested 
towards the Marshal, 210—conspiracy 
for the murder of the Marshal, 215— 
advantage taken of his absence at Rio 
to effect a military revolution in Portu- 
gal, 220, 

Bergami et la Reine d° Angleterre, en cing 
Actes, par MM. Fontan, Dupeuty, et 
Maurice Alhoy, reviewed, L. 207—its 
extraordinary success on the Parisian 
stage, 207—aecount of the dramatis per- 
sone, 207—progress of the play, 208, e¢ 
seq.—first act, 208—second act, 211— 
opening and progress of the fourth act, 
213—events of the fifth act, 2l4—con- 
cluding observations, 217. 

Rergara, state of the defences of, LIV. 
212, 213. 

Bergen, the beauty of the road from 
Christiania to the town of, LI. 464—the 
interest felt there in English affairs, 467. 

Bergeret, Captain, his honour, LY. 148 
—his second capture, by Sir Edward 
Pellew, 158, 

Berkeley, Bishop, his account of a fine 
lady and fashionable gentleman no- 
ticed, XLVIIL. 200. 

Berkeley Castle. some account of the visit 
of Queen Elizabeth to, XLI. 61. 

Berlin, consumption of gold and silver in 
the city of, NLIIL, 289—prices of wheat 
from 1774 to 1826 in, 293—rise of the 
university of Berlin, 318 
philosophers held at, 319. 











congress of | 


——-—, Niebuhr lectures on Roman his- | 


tory at the university of, LV. 240. 

» beauty of the approach to. LVIIL. 
304—beanty of the city of. 305—by 
whom chiefly built, 305—its objection- 
able features, 305 — character of its 


river, 305—remarks on the devastations | 


of cholera in 1534, 305—the Royal Mu- 
seum, 306—the Sing dcademie, 306— 
notices of celebrated men of, 316,317— 
what the chief amusement in, 322— 
anecdotes of Sontag’s first appearance 
in, 323—account of the appearance of 
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the women of, 324—remarks on the tone 
of court society, 324—tone of political 
discussion in, 324, 

Bernard, Sir Thomas, shows the good ef- 
fects of allotting small portions of land 
to the cottage-labourers in England, 
XLI. 262. 

-, of Saxe-Weimar, Duke, his 7ra- 

vels in North America, reviewed, XLI. 

417—his inducement to travel in Ame- 

rica stated, 418—short account of the 
duke, 419—course followed by him in 
his American travels, 420—speaks with 
warmth of his reception in America, 
420—carefully avoids all discussion on 
polities, and why, 425—his remarks on 
the want of delicate intercourse between 
the sexes in America noticed, 437 — 
description of the balls in New Orleans 
given by him, 441—observations on the 
condition of the Quaderoons, 441—anec- 
dote in regard to the courts of law, 
related by, 442—visits the settlement of 

New Harmony, 443—his opinions in 

regard to the stability of that settlement, 

443—visits and describes a settlement 

of people called Shakers, 444. 

—, St., true use of his Letters ex- 
plained, LVIII. 417. 

Berne, features of the poor-law system of 
the canton of, LV. 42. 

Berners, Lady Juliana, sketch of her 
Treatise on Armourye, LVI. 4. 

. Sir James, some account of his 
fate, LVI. 26. 

Berni, Signor, his theological opinions, 
LVIII. 51. 

Bernini, Cardinal, LVIII. 402. 

Bernouillis, pursuits and rewards of, 
XLIII. 312, 313. 

Bernsteff, Baron, his character, LVIII. 
176, 

Bernstorff. Count, his connexion with Nie- 
buhr, LY. 238. 

Berri, Due de, date of death of, XLIII. 
573. 

—-,Duchesse de, observations on her poli- 
tical and private conduct, XLIX. 454. 

Berri, Duchesse de, in La Vendée ; compris 
ing a Narrative of her Adventures, with 
her Private Papers and Secret Corre- 
spondence, by General Dermoncourt, re- 
viewed, L. 189—character of the work 
described, 189—heroic character of the 
duchess, 189—-the general's description 
of himself, 190 —his account of the 
Vendéan war, 190 — account of the 
landing of the duchess at the town of 
Marseilles, 192—the progress of her 
crusade detailed, 192—proceeds to La 
Vendée, 193—a romantic incident de- 

scribed, 194—reaches Montpellier, 194 
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—M. Berryer’s journey from Nantes to 
the duchess’s hiding-place described, 195 
—character of the Vendéans described, 
195—a scene of the contest which fol- 
lowed the duchess’s signal for the in- 
surrection detailed, 195—the Chouans 
everywhere defeated, 198-—conduct of 
the duchess, 198—her entry into Nantes, 
199 —treachery of the apostate Jew 
Deutz, 201--her hiding-place disco- 
vered, and how, 202—character of the 
duchess, 205—getting-up of the work, 
206, note. 

Berri, Duchesse de, her favourite mode of 
travelling, LIV. 196, 

Bercy, Miss, commendation of her Com- 
parative View of Social Life in England 
and France, UV. 482, note. 

Berryer, M., description of his journey 
from Nantes to the hiding-place of the 
Duchesse de Berri, in LaVendée, L. 195. 

. his eloquence aud popularity, 
LII. 283, 284. 

Berserkir, a Danish song in the vein of, 
XLII. 373. 

Berserkir, the, not more inhuman in war 
than the Polynesians, XLIII. 22. 

Bertha, arranges a marriage between her 
son Charlemagne and a daughter of 
Desiderius, the king of the Lombards, 
XLVIII. 431. 

Beithier, General, described by Madame 
Junot, XLVI. 330. 

Bertie, Lady Elizabeth, her extraction and 
descent, LVII. 469. 

Berton, General, his revolt, XLIII. 576, 
577. 

Berwick, Duke of, commands the French 
in the Spanish Succession War, XLVII. 
523. 

, early importance of the town of, 
as a place of trade, XLL. 336. 

Berzelius, Professor, X LII1. 307—honours 
conferred on him for his discoveries, 319. 

Bessel, M., his rank as an astronomer, 
LV. 196. 

Bessestad, description of the seminary of, 
LIV. 363, 364. 

Bessiéres, Marshal, described by Madame 
Junot, XLVI. 330. 

— — » importance of his 
corps in the Peninsular War, LVI. 163, 

Betterton, Mr., was an example of the 
natural and spirited mode of acting, 
LI. 287. 

Beudant, M., observations on his experi- 
ments on sound, XLIV. 485. 

Beugnot, Mons. A,, de l'Institut de France, 
his Histoire de la Destruction du Pagan- 
isme en Occident. Ouvrage Couronné 
par 0 Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
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Lettres, en ?année 1832, reviewed, LVII. 
29, et seg. See Heathenism, the down- 
fal of. 

Bevans, Mr., his statements on emigra- 
tion, LIV. 421. 

Beverly, Earl of, XLI. 268, 

~, Mr., his character, LIT. 172. 

Bewick, the naturalist, his remarks on the 
bustard, XLVII. 119. 

Bewley, Mr., account of, and of his death 
at Dr. Burney’s, XLIX. 105. 

Beyond. etymology of the word, ascer- 
tained, LIV. 315. 

Bhagavat Gita, &c., reviewed, XLV. 1-57. 
See Sanscrit Poetry. 

Bhaile, how pronounced in Erse, LVII. 83. 

Bheem, the Rana of Mewar, account of 
his barbarous conduct towards his daugh- 
ter, XLVIII. 31. 

Biafaras, African tribe, some observations 
on the, XLI. 391. 

Biban el Moluk, Amenophis (Rhamses) V. 
buried in the excavation of, XLIII. 150. 

—_——_———_-, origin of the tombs at, 





LILI. 131. 

Bible, the last translation of the, a solid 
and majestic monument of the English 
language, XLI. 79. 

—, the, stated to be of the same value 

to the rude dramatists of the dark ages 

as Homer was to Aischylus and Sopho- 

cles, XLVI. 480. 

-, the effects produced by the reading 

of the, XLVII. 84. 

—, the authorized version of, wonder- 

fully pure and accurate, L. 541. 

. the, almost as good an authority 
for English as for doctrine, LI. 303. 
——-, the manners described in, wonder- 
fully illustrated by those of the pastoral 
nations of Asia at present, LII. 42-44, 

51, 

- Society, New Testament, in Negro 
English, printed by, reviewed, XLIII. 
553-564—censures on, considered, 556 
—outcry against, 558. 

Bibliomaniacs, observations on the pur- 
suits of, XLIV. 443. 

Bibliotheca Greca, curantiius Frid. Jacobs 
et V. C. F. Rost, vol. VI. continens Pin- 
dari Carmina, Edente Ludolpho Dissenio, 
Professure Gottingensi, reviewed, LI. 
18-54. See Pindar, Translations of. 

Bibliothek Indische. Eine Zeitschriftvon Au- 
gust. Wilhelm von Schlegel, reviewed, 
XLV. 1-57. See Sansent Poetry. 

Bicheno, J. E., his work On Systems and 
Methods in Natural History, reviewed, 
XLI.302. See Natural History, XLI.302. 

Bicknell, Mr. and Mrs., missionaries, re- 
move from Port Jackson to Eimeo, 
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XLIII. 7—are received with joy by Po- 
mare II, 7—reside in the same house 
with him, 7. 

Biela, M., observations on the comet dis- 
covered by, L. 24, 

sthe discoverer of Encke’s comet, 
LI. 57; but see LV. 198, note. See 
also Comet and Astronomy. 

Bijugas, African tribe, some observations 
relative to the, XLI. 391. 

Bills of exchange, account of the origin 
of, XLVII. 420. 

Bilmah, desert of, observations relative 
to the, XLI. 237. 

Binning, Lord, Rev. George Crabbe’s de- 
scription of a dinner at his table, L. 
497. 

Biographia Literaria, an odd but interest- 
ing work, LIT. 14, 

Biographie des Contemporains, character of 
the work, LI. 524, 525. 

Biographie Universelle, la, error of, respect- 
ing Rev. John Flamsteed, LV. 116, nore. 

Biography, the Boswellian style of, quite 
new, XLVI. 18—effects of Boswell’s 
Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson on future 
biographers, 18 — Boswell’s style of 
biography sanctioned by Dr. S. Johnson, 
19—specimens of the Doctor’s own 
autobiography, 19—observations of Vol- 
taire in regard to the writing of bio- 
graphy, 20—Wordsworth’s opinions in 
regard to the copious style of biography, 
20-22—observations on those opinions, 
22—the biography of whom, generally 
interesting, 118. 

, literary, certain particulars 
which ought to form part of every, LIT. 
423. 


-_ 








, statement of the requisites for 
writing well, LIV. 331, 332—its proper 
aim, 332, 333. 

Biot. M., observations on his experiments 
in regard to the transmission of sound, 
XLIV. 480. 

Bir, number of houses in the town of, 
XLIX. 218. 

Birch, etymology of the word, LIV. 324. 

Bird, Mr., his character as a painter de- 
scribed, L. 79. 

Birds of America, engraved from drawings 
made in the United States, by John 
James Audubon, reviewed, LVIIL. 
332. See Ornithology, XLVII. 332. 

——. their migrations considered, XLVII. 

340—observations on the influence of 

climate in changing the external cha- 
racter of the feathered race, 341—at- 
tempt of a Swiss naturalist to illustrate 
the laws according to which the birds 
of Europe are distnbuted, 342—number 
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of birds in North America,352—and in 
Europe, 353—and the Cape of Good 
Hope, 353—classed summary of the 
birds of Great Britain, 353, note—sotiie 
account of the geographical distribution 
of birds, 356. 

Birds, the wonderful phenomenon dis- 
played in their nests, LI. 219, 220. 

Birkbeck, Dr., Letter of Right Hon. Robert 
Wilmot Horton to, and his Answer, te- 
viewed, XLIV. 262-317. See Empire, 
the British. 

Birkhead, Mr., a Bulama colonist, XLI. 
397. 

Birmingham Co-operation Society, some 
notice of the, XLI. 372. 

—_———, curiuus Homeric verses 
written by Bishop Heber at, XLIJI. 
3380-382. 

, observations on the meet- 
ing at, on the subject of reform, and on 
the replies of Lord Althorp and Lord 
John Russell to the address from, 
XLVI. 284-5. 

—_—__——, mortality of the population 
of, LILI. 61. 

Birth, influence of high, on the minds of 
the people, XLII. 285-314. 

Births, LVII. 251, 252. See Registration. 

Biscaina (new), produce of mine of, 
XLIILI. 283, note. 

Biscay, political condition of, LVIIL. 278, 
279—privileges of, how maintained, 
279, 280—Lord Carnarvon’s views of, 
pethaps too enthusiastic, 282, 

Biscaya, prices of wheat from 1700 to 
1826 in, XLIII. 293. 

Bishops, folly and inconsistency of the 
proposal for excluding them from the 
House of Lords, XLVI. 278. 

, Statement of the advantages de- 

rived from their presence in the legis- 

lature, XLVIII.572. 

. the bench of, their resistance to 

James II. arouses the spirit of liberty 

in the nation, LI. 504—an occasion on 

which they are in the habit of dining 
with the Lord Mayor, 527—the address 
of William IV, to on the 28th May, 

1834, 534, 535. 

. Robespierre’s speech in the Na- 
tional Assembly of France to the, 
XLVIL. 265. 

Bishopsthorpe, anecdote of a grand dinner 
at, LY. 405. 

Bissao, conduct of the Portuguese officers 
at. towards Captain Beaver when on his 
way to Bulama, XLI. 337. 

Bitumen, supply of that article on the 
river Euphrates, XLIX. 219. 

Biacas, Letires a M, le Duc de, d’ Aulps, rela 
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tives au Musée Royal Egyptien de Turin, 
par M. Champollion le Jeune, reviewed, 
XLII, 111-155—wonders announced | 
in the work reducible by sober criti- 
cism, 117—extract from, on the Shep- 
herd race, 137. 

Blacas, Due de, presumptuous conse- 
quence of, XLIII. 567. 

Black, Dr., discovery of his on the nature 
of heat, XLV. 384, 

» his doctrine of latent heat 

whence, possibly, derived, LII. 92. 

Blackburne, Rev. Archdeacon Francis, the | 
character of his work entitled The Confes- | 
sional, L.520, 521—on his avowal of it 
a congregation of Dissenters propose to 
him to become their pastor, 521—but 
he declines to resign his preferment, 521. 

Plack-clock, meaning of, LV. 378. 

Black Sea, the, opening of, remarks on, 
XLIIIL. 447. 


Black Sea, the, Dr Goodenough’s Memoir | 
on, XLVI. 64—little known by actual | 


observation, 64—account of the ancient 
settlements on the shores of, 65—obser- 
vations on the perpetual accessions of 
mud in, 66-68. 

, Russian possessions round, 








LIX. 394. 


Blackie, Mr., the faults of his translation | 


of Faust explained, LIL. 20, note. 


Blackstone, Mr. Justice, his view of the | 


right of the poor to relief in England, 
XLVI. 390. 

. his doctrine in 
reference to advowsons noticed, XLVI. 
612. 








,an error of his 
respecting Boadicea corrected, LIX. 241. 

Blair, Arnold, XLI. 355. 

— , William, his Inquiry into the State of 
Slavery amongst the Romans from the 
earliest period till the establishment of 


the Lombards in Italy, reviewed, L. 399, 


et seq. See Slavery, Roman. 


Blakett, Mr., makes some important ex- | 


periments on the power of adhesion of 
the whees of steam-carriages on rail- 
ways, XLII. 388, 

Bland, Rev. Dr. Robert, character of his 
Anthology, XLVI. 9, note. 

» his Collections 
from the Greek Anthology, reviewed, 
XLIX. 349. 

Blandford, the Marquis of, a failure of 
his, noticed, XLV. 530. 





Blane, Sit Gilbert, his account of Rodney's 


operation of breaking the enemy's line 
at the battle of the 12th April, 1782, 
XLII. 58, 69, 73, 76. 

» his character, XLIX. 


Vou, LX. 





497. 
Quarrer.y Review, 
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Blank-verse. Coleridge’s excellence in the 
construction of, LIL. 9. 


blank-verse al- 
mee unlike that of Milton, LII. 





les —————, remarks on the, of Shakspeare 

| and other poets, LIII. 87. 

| Blenkinsop, Mr., locomotive steam-engines 

established by, on his railway, XLII. 

| 387. 

| Blessington, the Countess of, has happily 

| sketched a character in The Repealers, 

LI. 482. 

— ——- of the word, ascertained, 

L V.3 32 1, 325. 

Jamie, of Stirling, his extraordi- 
nary memory noticed, XLIV. 144, 

Blomfield, the Right Rev. and Right Hon. 
Dr. Charles James, Lord Bishop of 
London, his Two Sermons on the Uses of 
a Standing Mimstry and an Established 
Church, reviewed, LIII. 175-215—his 
Charge at the Visitation of 1834, reviewed, 
LUI, 175-215. See Church. 

Blomhoff, M. Jan Cock, LII, 313. 

. LVI. 434. 

Blonde, the voyage of the ship, in the 
Black Sea, noticed, XLVI, 64, 

Bl.od, Observations on the Healthy and 
Diseased Properties of the, by W. Stevens, 
M.D., reviewed, XLVIIL. 375—preju- 
dice against Harvey's system, 375— 
that system not complete, 375—sketch 
of the doctrines advocated by Dr. 
Stevens, 376—his description of the 
West India fever produced by climate 
alone quoted, 376—the effect of climate 
on the blood considered, 376—definition 
of blood, 378—saline matter of the 
blood, 378—statement of the effects 
of acids on the blood, 378—and of 
alkalis, electricity, and poisons, 37S— 
effects of the bite of the rattlesnake on 
the blood, 378—salt an antidote to the 
poison of the rattlesnake, 379—notice 
of the principal saline ingredient in the 
blood, 380—Lord Somerville’s observa- 
tions on the advantage of giving salt 
to sheep, quoted, 381—the marsh fever 
of the Genesee country described, 382— 
the African typhus, or yellow fever, de- 
scribed, 383—fever a disease of the 
blood, 381—r. Stevens’ views on the 
treatment of fever detailed, 384—ex- 
ample of the application of his prin- 
ciples to the treatment of climate fever, 

| 385—the saline treatment of cholera 

|  morbus considered, 388—observations 

| on scurvy, 388—effects of the saline 
waters of Aix-la-Chapelle in the cure of 
scurvy, 390. 


| Bloomfield, Robert, XLIV. 60. 
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Bloomfield, Robert, remarks on his man- 
ners, LI. 362. 

Bliicher, Prince, his expression on viewing 
London from the top of St. Paul's, L. 

Blunt, Mr., extract from a letter of Heber 
to, XLIII. 398.: 

Sir Walter, description of his 
office under Henry IV., LVI. 21, 22. 
Boabdil El Chico, or Abd: illah, eldest son 
of Muley aben Hassan, King of Granada, 
hy Ayxa, XLIII. 68—his life threat- 
ened by his father, 6S—escapes by his 
mother’s aid, 68—fortifies himself in 
Guadix, 63—makes a faction against 
Muley aben Hassan, 68—his alleged 
massacre of the Abencerrages and per- 
secution of his queen considered, 69.— 
character of, 69—his daring inroad into 
the Christian territories described, 69— 
his army and march described, 69— 
meets the Count de Cabra, 70—advised 
hy Ali Atar to retire, 70—deceived by a 
movement and charges the Christians, 
70—but is repulsed, 70—endeavours to 
rally his army and fails, 70—retreats, 
71—conducted a captive to Vaena, 72 
—liberated by Ferdinand and becomes 
a vassal to the Castilian crown, 72—his 





civil war with El Zagal noticed, 72— | 
remains sole sovereign of Granada, 76 | 


—required to surrender it, 76—proceeds 
tothe Alpuxarras, 77—rejoins his family 
and advances to Porchena, 77 — his 
grief, 77. 

Boaden, Mr., character of his Li/’ of Mrs. 
Siddons, LIL. 95, 96—of his diction, 96 
—instance of his accuracy, 103-105— 
an error of his accounted for, 105, no/e 
—preference given by the reviewer to 
his biography over that of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, and why, 118. 

Boat Navigation, description of a miracu- 
lous escape in, L. 138. 

Boats, description of those of the Bur- 
mese, XLI. 33 

Boceaccio, Editio Princeps of, remarks on 


the, XLIV. 446. 





men and of women in love, noticed, LI. 
ADA. 
Boechoris the Wise, an Egyptian king, 
noticed, XLIIL. 133. 
Boccoughs, in Ireland, what, LY. 68. 
Boddington, Nicholas, a printer of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, XUUT. 481. 
Roden, Colonel, accouut of his bequest to 


the University of Oxford, XLV. 56— | 
objects contemplated by him in the | 


benefaction, 57. 
Bodson, Joseph, his part in the Conspira- 
tion de Babeuf, XLY, 194,195, 197,203, 
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Boece, Hector, his extraordinary account 
of early Scottish history examined, X LI, 
121, 151. 

Botéckh, Augustus, his text of Pindar re- 
commended, LI. 36, note. 

Boedso, the, in Japan, what, LIT. 298. 

Boettiger, M., his opinions as to the origin 
of the Greek elegiac couplet, XLVIII. 
ide 

Bohemia, description of fossil plants in 
the coul-mines of, LV1. 64. 

Bohun, Sir Humphrey de, his combat with 

Robert Bruce previous to the battle of 
Bannockburn, XLI. 351. 

Boiardo, remarks on his Latin verse, 
LIL. 165. 

. his works characterized, LVIII. 
48—anecdote of him, 43—compared 
with Ariosto, 49, 50. 

Boileau, his opinions as to the origin of 
the French drama, XLVI. 483. 

, the elegant regularity of his 
dramas, LI. 179. 

Boin, Mons., XLIIT. 574. 

Boissonade, Jo. Fr. his work entitled 
Poetarum Grecorum Sylloge, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 69. 

Boj ador, — observations relative to, 
XLI. 232. 














. the Carthaginians sailed 
as far as, LIV. 162. 

Bokhara, Beggee Jan’s government of, 
described, LUI. 44-46. 

, the nature of the road from that 
country to Cabool explained, LUI. 49. 

Bokhara, Travels into; being an Account of 
a Journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, 
and Persia: also, Narrative of a Voyage on 
the Indus, from the Sea to Lahore, &c., in 
the years 1831,1832, and 1833, by Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Burnes, F.R.S., re- 
viewed, LiL. 367-406—the difficulty of 
giving an account of the work, 369— 
in what its value consists, 369—some 
defects pointed out, 369, 370—identifi- 
ction of the narratives of Arrian and of 
Quintus Curtius, 370—the route of the 
author, 370-375—his reception at La- 
hore, 375-377—his return, 379-381— 
Mr. Burnes the first European, of modern 
times, who has navigated the Indus, 351 
—his second journey, 381, 352—adopts 
the garb of an Asiatic, 383—deseripti n 
of a salt- “range, 384, 335—remarks on 
the site of the defeat of Por us, 385— 
Lurnes’s intercourse with Sooltan Ma- 
hommed Khan, 386—sends assistance 
to the missionary Wolff, 388—Cahool, 
389—speculations on the question of the 
lost tribes of Israel, 389, 390—road from 
Cabool to Balkh described, 390, 391— 
Hindoo Koosh mountains, 391, 392— 
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village of Bameean, 392— its caves, 392 | 
—and idols, 392—description of the | 
Afghans, 393—Koondvoz, 394—1reat- | 
ment of Mr. Burnes at Balkh, 395— 
his journey thence over the desert, 395 
—the oasis of Kurshee, 396—deserip- 
tion of the appearance of Bokhara, 357 
—and customs, 398—society in, 398, 399 
—tea-drinking, 399, 400 — population, 
400—life and habits of the king of the | 
Usbeks, 401—the colleges of Bokhara, | 
401—appearance and demeanour of Rus- | 
sian slaves, 402—the value of Mr. 
Burnes’s picture of Turcoman life, 403— 
his personal character, 403—Meshid de- 
scribed, 403—whom he meets there, 403 
—Abbas Meerza, 404— Astrabad and | 
other points in his route, 404—time 
occupied by him on the journey, 405— 
remarks on the attempt to communicate | 
with India by the Euphrates, 405— | 
geveral summary of the merits of the 
work, 406. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, his remarks on the | 
national debt of England, quoted, XLI. 
493. 








» XLIII. 202. 
Bolingbroke, Lord, Memoirs of, by G. W. 
Cooke, reviewed, LIV. 368-392—cha- 
racter of the work, 3683—inisnomer of it, 
368— remark on General Grimoard’s 
work on Bolingbroke, 369 — want of 
new faets in this, 369—confusion, 369— 
prolixity, 369, 370—fraudulence of it, 
370—nature of Mr. Cooke’s politics, 
370, 371—his assertion that Boling- 
broke began life as a Whig, confuted, 
371, 372—his ignorance of Boling- 
broke’s works shown, 372, 373—origin 
of a blunder traced, 373--another, 373, 
374—folly of an imputation of his on 
Bishop Warburton, 374, 375— remark 
on a more grave imputation on Swift, 
375, 376—Swift’s sermon on the ae 
376—imputation of avarice, 377, 
which the most celebrated of Boling- 
broke’s works, 377—Cooke's account of 
it, 377, 378--concealed from Boling- | 
broke’s best friends, 379—sketch of his 
career, 379—pretexts on which he broke | 
with Harley, 350— contrast between 
their characters, 380—dismissed by the 
Pretender, 380—want of authority of his | 
Letter to Sir W. Wyndham, 38\—his 
real letter, 381—no proof that * the 
famous letter’ was written in 1717, 382 
—Dr. Johnson’s censure on Bolingbroke 
stated, 382, 385—a mistake respecting 
Sir Robert Walpole, 383, 384—Boling- 
broke’s second flight to France, 384— 
Mr, Cooke appears wholly ignorant of 
the cause, 3$3—Chanteloup, 3385—in- 


378— 





— 
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accuracy of Mr. Cooke's quotations, 385, 
note—eflect of a speech of Walpele’s, 
as ae of Mr. Cooke, 

388—-discussion of the reasons of 
Boling roke’s flight, 388, 389 — Mr. 
Cooke’s mistakes =e z the later 
years of Bolingbroke, 389, 390—his in- 
trigues, 390— abundance of materiais 
for history of his later years, 391—Mr. 
Cooke’s utter ignorance of literature, 391 
—his principles, 391. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, discovery of papers il- 
lustrative of the article in No. CVIII. 
of the Quarterly Review on Cooke's Life 
of, LV. 286, note. 

. Mr., extract from his Voyage 
to Demerary, XLII1. 553—account of 
a chapel at Paramaribo, 559. 

Bologna, town of, religious ceremonies 
performed at, over the bodies given up 
fur purposes of dissection, XLII. 15, 
note. 

Bombay, admirab ly governed by Mr, El- 
phinstone, XLII. "87. 

Bombay Reports, relative to cholera mor- 
bus, reviewed, XLVI. 169. 

Bona, distance of, from Algiers, LV. 
—circumsiances of 
165. 








165 
the massacre at, 


| Bonald, M. de, XLIII. 571. 








. quoted, XLVITT. 253 

Bonito, temperature of the, LVILL 343. 

Bonnellier, Hippolyte, his Mémorial de 
? Hotel dle Ville de Paris, 1835, reviewed, 
LV. 416-433—general character of the 
July revolution of 1830, 416, 417—1re- 
marks on the ordinary march of revolu- 
tions. 417 — two classes of men the 
authors of revolutions, 417—charaeteris- 
tics of the work, 418—surmises as tothe 
origin of Bonnellier, 418—his début in 
public life, 418—account of a conference 
between a deputation from the press 
and certain deputies, 418, 419—Bon- 
nellier does not mix in the fighting, 419 
— General Dubourg, 419—peculiar lack 
of distinguished names in the fighting 
during the three days, 419, 420—how 
the émevte might have been quelled 
pointed out, 4.0—Dubourg not a ge- 
nera!, 420—M. Dumoulin who, 420— 
his part in the affairs of the 29th, 421— 
anecdote of Dubourg, 421—his mode of 
entering the Hotel de Ville, 421—and 
dignity, j22—his orders, 422—Colonel 
Zimmer, 423— Lafayette assumes the 
command, 423— presence of mind of 
Bonnellicr, 423—is desired to stay, 424 
—Lafayette turned out, 424— afitte 
resigns, and why, 424—Manguin ap- 
pointed, 424—Odillon Barrot appointed 
secretary, 423—scene in oe council- 

2 








BON 


chamber, 425, 426—M. de Laborde ap- 
pointed prefect of the Seine, 426—by 
whom superseded, 426—account of the 
views of Louis Philippe, 426—Bonnel- 
lier’s evidence respecting this, 426, 427 
—Louis Philippe assumes the amey. 

427—speech of Dubourg’s to him, 42 

—his reply, 428—and speech to i> 
fayette, 428— integrity of Casimir Perier, 


428, _w onduct of the leaders of re- | 


volt, 428, 429—Bonnellier’s account of 
the eouhont of the commission, 
account of the search of Charlet’s house, 
with remarks, 429-431 — Bonnellier’s 
part in the affair suspicious, 431—ludi- 
crous termination of it, 431—his gene- 


429— | 


rosity, 431—six secretaries to the coun- | 


cil, 432—corruption of actors in the 


revolution, 432— Louis Philippe why | 


confided in, 432,433—remaining career | 


of Bonnellier, 433. 
Bonnet - makers, French, anecdotes of, 
LIX. 414, 


| Borie, Mons., who, LV. 


Book-collectors, remarks on the character | 


of, XLIV. 443. 

Books, observations on those best adapted 
for parochial and servants’ libraries, 
XLII. 101. 

» saying of Cervantes in regard to, 

L. 149, note. 

of reference, English, hint for the 
improvement of, XLVI. 7. 

Booksellers, shyness entertained by the, 
in respect to the MSS. of unknown au- 
thors, XLIV. 433—observations on their 
methods of determining the value of a 
MS., 439—what their object ought to 
be, stated, 439 —no book of merit lost to 
the public by their caution, 441, 

, effects of their system of furc- 

ing new books, XLVI. 7—a rational sys- 

tem of editing recommended to them, 7. 

can only gain on a great scale 
by the accumulation of valuable copy- 
rights, LI. 481, 482. 

Bookselling-trade, the revolution effected 
in, from. the application of steam to 
printing, noticed, XLVI. 7. 

Boors, Dutch, said to flog their slaves by 
pipes, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
XLII. 22. 

Booth, Sir Felix, his account of the rea- 
sons on which he fitted out Capt. Ross's 
second Expedition in search of a North- 
West Passage, LIV. 5, 6. 

, Mr., was admired for the dignified 
and declamatory mode of acting, LI. 
287—the present made him on his first 
appearance in Cato, LII. 107. 

Boothia Felix, not discovered by Sir John 
Ross, LIV. 6—the country abounds in 
salmon, 10. 
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Bopp, Professor F., his editions of Nala; 
Diluvium cum tribus aliis Maha-Bharati 
prestantissimis Episodus ; Die SindAat ; 
Ardschuna’s Reize zu Indra’s Himmel, 
&e., reviewed, XLV. 1-57. See Sanscrit 
Poetry. 





-————.,, his knowledge of Sans- 

erit, XLIIL. 392. 

——. quoted, XLVIII.8 

Borabora, restless spirits amoug the inha- 
bitants of, XLILI. 53—celebrated for 
their valour, 53—masters of most of the 
Leeward islands, 55. 

Bordeaux, Duke of, anecdotes of the young, 
XLIX. 466-472. 

Borghese, Cardinal, how elevated to the 
papacy, LVIIL. 392. See Paul V., Pope. 

Borgia, Cesar, his guilty nepotism, LY, 
293. 

Borgia, Lucréce, the drama of, reviewed, 
LI. 177, et seg. See Drama, the French, 

340—his conduct 
on the 10th August, 1792, 342-344, 

Borneo, produce of gold in, XLIII. 286. 

Borough-property, its influence overrated, 
XLVI. 279. 

Burough system of representation, its an- 
tiquity, XLV. 268—its practical etfects, 
290-293. 

Boroughmongers, observations on the cry 
against, during the agitation of the 
Reform Bill, XLVI. : 591. 

Boroughs, the restitution of several, in 
which the privilege of election had fallen 
into disuse, effected by Hampden and 
his party, XLVII. 463. 

—-———-, family, character and opera- 
tion, upon the representation in parlia- 
ment, of the old family boroughs, LVIL. 
344, 

Borromeo, Cardinal, XLIII. 387. 

Carlo, influence ex- 
erted by, on religion in Lombardy, LY. 
313. 

Bosch, General Van den, the founder of 
the pauper colonies of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, short account of, XLI. 
540. 

Boscovich, successfully applies the law of 
continuity to all created bodies, in rela- 
tion to time and space, XLI, 317. 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, observations rela- 
tive to the, XLVI. 67. 

-——,, description of, and remarks on 

the, XLI. 45). 

—, Thracian, observations relative 
to the, XLVI. 67. 
Boss, the, of Ireland, 

221, 

Boston (United States of America), aneec- 
dote of a turtle in, LITT. 312. 

Boston (United States of America), treat. 
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ment of the coloured population of, 
LIV. 399. 

Boswell, James, his Li/e of Johnson, edited 
by the Right Hon, John Wilson Croker, 
reviewed, XLVI. 1—his merits and de- 
merits as a biographer, 8, 9—his cha- 
racter, I—the public indebted to him for 


Johnson’s Visit to the Hebrides, 9—his | 


character handled with exquisite skill 


by Mr. Croker, 11—Mr. Croker’s ulti- | 


mate impressions in regard to Boswell, 
12—+eflections on bis peculiar qualifica- 
tions for his task as the biographer of 
Johnson, 13—causes of his acceptance 
with Johnson, 17—his style of biogra- 
phy quite new, 18—saying of Lord 
Thurlow to, 18—observations on his 
style of biography, 18, 19—that style 
sanctioned by Johnson himself, 19— 
anecdote of Mr. Boswell when at Dun- 


vegan Castle, 39—anecdote of, at Gar- | 
| 


rick’s Shakspeare Jubilee, 45—his pro- 
pensity tor witnessing the execution of 
criminals, 46—his Life of Johnson 
about the richest dictionary of wit and 
wisdom in any language, 46. 

—_————,, portrait of, by Madame 
d’Arblay, XLIX. 112. 


, peculiar merit of his bio- 








SO. 

—_—_——_—_, his feelings towards Gold- 
smith, LVII. 274. 

Bosworth, Rev, Joseph, evidence of, before 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
on poor-laws, XLIII. 250, nore, 

Botany, remarks on the small advance of 
the science of, in induction, XLY. 391 
—not a mere classification, 391, 392. 

Botas de potro (Spanish boots without 
seam), receipt for making, XLIII. 160, 

Both, derivation of the word, LY. 373, 


graphy, LIII, 79—his stage directions, 





Botha, Mr. Martinus, sume account of, | 


LV. 89-92. 

Bothnia, the gulf of, gain of the shores of, 
XLIII, 437—freshness of the water of, 
446. 

Bothweil, Adam (Bishop of Orkney), his 
character sketched, LI. 446. 


Bottiger, Professor, character of his Sa- | 


bina, XLV, 331, note. 
vtzen, in the Tyrol, pyramids near, 
XLIII. 427. 

Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, his Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words reviewed, 
LY. 354-387. See Dialects, English. 

Bouchette, Mr., his calculation in regard 
to the extent of the North Ameri- 
can colonies of Great Britain, stated, 

. XLV III. 60. 
ouhours, Father, Biography of Xavier by, 
m=" ’ 


| 
| 
| 
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Bouillon, Dues de, precedence and privi- 
leges claimed by, over the other noble 
families of France, XLII. 282. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, XLIII. 575. 


, Boulter, Archbishop, character of his Let- 


ters, LVI, 257, 

Boulton, Jeremiah, XLVI. 121. 

-, Mr. (machinist), XLIII. 338. 

Bounty mutineers, the, their aid of Po- 
mare I., XLIII. 1—Vocabulary com- 
posed by an officer of, very useful to the 
missionaries, 28. 

, the, sketch of the mutiny on 
board, XLV. 70, 71—subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the mutineers, 72-75, 

Bourbon, Isle of, circumstances under 
which the cholera first appeared at the, 
XLVI, 176. 

~, voleano of, XLIIT. 452. 

Bourbons, the, prospects of, XLIII. 239. 

, account of the state of France 
under the restored, XLVIII. 260—in 
what they failed on their restoration, 
275—their character described, 277. 

Bourdeaux, average prices of wheat from 
1780 to 1826 in, XLIII. 292. 

Bourdonnaye, M. de la, XLIII, 584—ex- 
traction and polities of, 557. 

Bourges, account of the architecture of a 
convent at, XLV. 494, 495. 

3ourgoin, M., who, LV. 430. 

Bourke, Lord, his conduct to an ancestor 
of Goldsmith’s, LV II. 276. 

Bourmont, M. de, sketch of early life of 
XLIILI. 586, 587. 

Bourne, Mr. Sturges, circumstances of in- 
troduction of his measure on poor-rates, 
LIX. 535, 536. 

Bournouf, M., a Sanscrit scholar, XLIII. 
392. 

Bourrienne, M. de, demoniacal rancour 
the main inspiration of his Life of Na- 
poleon, XLVI, 14. 

——_——, his Memoirs of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, how prepared, XLVI. 
314. 

Boutflower, Mr., LVI. 407. 

Bovet, M, de, his work Des Dynastes Egypt- 
iennes, reviewed, XLII, 111-155—his 
argument on the dynasties of Manetho, 
134, note—embraces the opinion of 
Perizonius on the identification of the 
Hebrews with the Shepherds, 134, note 
—identifies the expeditions of Sesostris 
with the journey of Jacob into Mesopo- 
tamia, 134, nofe—his strange problem 
op the letters of Ham, Shem, and 
Japhet, 135, note. 

Bovet, M., story from his Pandemonium, 
or the Devil's Cloyster, detailed, XLVIII. 
297. 


Bow Island, by whom discovered, XLV. 83. 
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Bowditch, Nathanial, his Translation of 506—delicacy of Mr. Dickens's deline- . 
the Alécanique Céleste of the Marquis de ations, 506—his self-respect contrasted B : 
la Place reviewed, XLVI1. 537—cha- with Vielding’s soreness at the imputa- 7 
racter of the perfurmance, 553, tion of acquaintance with low life, 507— 
Bowdler, Mr, character of his expurga- | cause of former’s success, 507—H ardle’s a 
tions of Shakspeare, LIT. 425, 426. | Manor House, whence copied, 507— } 
Bowles, Rev. L, character of his poemof | scenes from actual observation, 507, } 
Days Departed, XLI. 259, and note. | 508—Mr. Dickens not happy in deli- 
Bowring, Dr., correction of a mistake of | veating the law, 509—Mr. Justice Stare- ( 
his respecting the we of Peter leigh, why admirable, 509—notice of a 
Schlemil, LV 111. 317 | habit of Lord Teuterden, 509, 510— - 
Boxing-matches, amongst the Burmese, | good humour of Boz’s satire, 510— 
some account of the, XLI. 43. Stiggins a bore, 510— Potts, 510—in- y 
Boyer-Foufréde, M., his conduct on the | — stance of Boz’s tact, 510, 511—hit at 
petition of the Sections of Paris, LIV. the House of Commons, 511], 512—in- . 
349, 550. stances of too great amplification, 512— b 
Boyer, Madlle., who, LVII. 338. the prison-scenes, why objectionable, ; 
Boyle, Hon, Robert, his defence of Sir 512, 513—instance of genuine pathos, F 
William Temple's mistake as to the 513, 514—of a condensed anecdote, 514 I 
Letters of Phalaris, XLVII, 132— —general characterof the Sketches, 515 Br: 
Bentley's answer, 133. —instance of repetition, 515, 516— ™ 
Boz, his Pickwick P apers anl Sketches re- merit of the Last Cab-driver, 516—spe- . 
viewed, LIX. 484-515—his popularity cimen, 516, 517—Mr. High Sheriff Bar- * 
why a remarkable phenomenon of the rington, 517—merit of Ofiver Twist, 518 Bra 
present age, 484—its rapidity, 484— —admonition of Mr, Dickens, 513, Bre 
Mr. Dickens a grand object of interest | Bracegitdle, Mrs., who, LIT. 97. “ 
in society, 484—and why, 484—his field | Bracknas, deception practised on the 
of humour defined, 484, 485 —the African people so called, by M. Caillie, 4 
humour of Mr. Sydney Smith, 485— XLII. 453. on 
consists in what, 485, 456—examples of | Bradford, Mr., his Treatise on the Predes- b 
it, 486—his high breeding and whig- linarian Doctrines discovered by Arch- b 
gery, 486—examples, 486, 437—his bishop Laurence, and published by him, ‘ 
severe punishment of Mr. Hawkins with a valuable introduction, XLVII. f 
Browne, 487, 488, and xofe—his ridi- 376. ‘ 
cule of Mr, Perceval, 488—not ad- | Bradley. Rev. Dr., XLIIL. 327. ti 
dicted to puns, 489—as Mr. Theodore | ———-———-——-, his countiantiencnsit ar 
Hook is, 489—peculiarity of the latter's | LY. 109 x 
skill in them, 489—exceilence of his | Braygadino, account of his flaying alive by B s 
fictions, 489—what his favourite sub- | the Turks, XLIX. 313. - 
jects, 489, 490—Air. Palmer's dinner | Brahma—— Vaivarta —— Purani Specimen, B 
deseribed, 490, 491—other specimens, | Edidit Ad. Fr. Stenzler, reviewed, - 
492, 493—other humorous writers why | XLV. 1-57. See Sanscrit Poetry. B ne 
not analysed, 493—Professor Wilson’s | Brahminism, its character unhistoric, 1 
fun, 493—investigation of the peculiar | XLVIII. 3-—its — to impregnate : 
qualities of Dickens's wit, 493, 494— | everything with fable, 4 L 
observations on his want of plot, 494— | Brahmins, the, short-lived, and why, LIL B 
truth of his sketches of character and | = 403, sins 
descriptions disputable, 495—which the Brain, — of injuries on the, described, - 
best sustained, 495—objections tothose | = XLI. B . 
of the MWellers, 495—supported by ex- | Braithw a and Erickson, account of the ret 
amples, 495-497—plagiarisms pointed | locomotive steam-carriages made by, and p 
out, 497—500—without improvement on | tried on the a and Manchester _ 
Washington Irving's onginal, 500— | Railway, XLIL < ” 
cause of this, 500—cause of his success, | Braithwayte, Mrs. ihe of, LVI. " 
500—result of Kdyeworth’s Essay on 154. ~ x 
Trish Bulls, 5\W0-50-2—amusing speci- | Bramante, Signor, XLV. 481. a 
mens of Cockney slang, 502, 503—the | Brancos, the, of South America, deseribed, & 
quiet humour of Weller, 503—whence LVII. 17, 18. y 
derived, 503—examples, 503, 504— | Brand, Mr., quotation from his Popular of 
bold figures of speech, 504, 505—more Aniiquities, XLV ILI, 301, J 
of WW ler’ s humour, 505, 506—* philo- Brant, Mr., LIX. 357. §' 
sophy” how used by the lower orders, ' Bray, Mr., his researches into British 
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antiquities commended, LIX. 282— 
sketch of life, 288, 289. 

Bray, Mrs., her Letters to Robert Southey, 
Esq., containing Fables and other Pieces in 
Verse, by Mary Maria Co!ling, reviewed, 
XLVIL. 80—her first acquaintance with 
Mary Colling described, 80—scene of 
her novel of Fitz of Mizford stated, $1 
—yives an interesting account of Mary 
Colling, 81, e¢ seg—and of some re- 


its 


markable circumstances concerning her | 


family, 56, 

———, her Description of the part of 
Devonshire bordering on the Tamar and 
the Tavy; its natural history, manners, 
cusloms, superstitions, scenery, antiquities, 
biography of eminent persons, §c. Se., in 
a series of Letters to Robert Southey, 
Esq., reviewed, LUX, 275, et seg. See 
Devonshire. 

Braybrook, Lord, his Lefter on Cottage 
AHotments quoted with remarks, XLIV. 
5O1, note. 


———_—_—_———,, X LVL. 381. 
Brazil, beauty of the ladies of, LITI. 319. 
Brazil, Notices of, in 1828 and 1829, by 


Rev. R. Walsh, reviewed, LV. 250-255, | 


See Slave-trade, the foreign. 
————, number of slaves imported into, 
LV. 258—rapid rise of sugar-trade of, 


260—suicides of negroes in, 262—num-, 


bers of blacks and whites in, 26 |—7ela- 

live strength, 26{—avidity of people 

for knowledge, 267—declares slave- 

trade piracy, 268. 

. Prince of, his character described, 
XLI. 211—adulation offered to, 212 
and nole. 

Brazilian mines, wealth derived from, by 





55 
BRE 


line to Rodney examined and disproved, 
51, et seg.—Sir Howard Douglas’s 
claim for his father, Sir Charles Doug- 
glas, of having suggested the man@uvre 
to Roduey, examined, 61, et seq.—evi- 
dence advanced in support of the claim, 
62—evidence to disprove the claim, 67— 
improbability of Sir Charles Dashwood’s 
statement on the subject, 71—evidence 
of Sir Gilbert Blane, 73—decisive evi- 
dence of Mr. Cumberland against the 
claim advanced by Sir Howard Douglas, 
75—ihe maneuvre not premeditated, 
77—no call upon Sit Howard to have 
made his Statement, 73—high character 
of Sir Charles Douglas, 75—Mr. Clerk's 
work a wonderful performance, 78—de- 
feace of Rodney's conduct during the 
battle with De Grasse, 79. 

Breakspeare, Nicholas, the only English 
Pope, under the title of Hadrian IV., 
LI. 316. 

Brechen, observations on the celebrated 
round towers at the town of, in Scotland, 
XLI. 147, , 

Brecknock, Timothy, who, LVIII. 168, 
169, note. 


| Brecon, the town of, in South Wales, re- 


marks respecting, LIT. 98-101. 

eding. practice of, as to the lower ani- 
mals, applicable to tribes of mankind, 
XLL 155, 


3re 





, Brehon-law, what, LVI. 223. 


Bremhill,weekly allowance of the overseers 


the Portuguese government, XLI. 15s, | 


Brazils, the, produce of mines of, XLII, 
281-286—paper-money in, 255. 

Bread, how may be made from wood, 
LIL. 409, 410—the Lapland method of 
making, 410, 411—properties of the 
London patent bread, 411, 412. 

Bream, the, not peculiar to the Mediter- 
ranean, LVIII. 353—how to dress sea- 
bream, 353, 354. 

Breaking the Line, Statement of some im- 


of the parish of, to the young women, 
XLI. 259, 

Brest, date and circumstances ef the 
blockade of, LV. 152. 

Bretagne, sur la Population de la Grande, 
par L. R. Villermé, 1834, reviewed, 
LILI. 56, et seg. See Population of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


| Breteuil, M., XLII. 314. 


Breton, Lieutenant, his account of Norway 
disputed, LAV. 357, 358. 


| Brett, Miss, nature of her connexion with 


portant facts relating to the operation of, | 
as practised for the first lime in th batile 


of the 12th April, 1782, by Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Howard Douglas, reviewed, 
XLII. 50—the conduct of Sir Howard 
to be regretted, and why, 50—his mo- 
tives considered, 50—his Statement in- 
jurious to the character and reputatioa 
of Lord Rodney, 50—the claim of Mr, 
John Clerk of Eldin of having sug- 
gested the maneuvre of breaking the 


George L, LVIIL. 181. 
Brewster, Dr.. XLI. 316. 

. Sir David, his Letters on Natu- 
ral Magic reviewed, XLVIII. 287—his 
table of accidental colours quoted, 302 
—remarkable case of spectral illusion 
related by, 310—his theory of spectral 
illusions detailed, 318, 





— , an error of his re- 
specting Rev. John Flamsteed corrected, 
LV, 116, 

. Rev. James, his Letter to the 


Editor of the Quarterly Review in Reply 


to certain Strictures on the Rev. Dr. 
Keith's “ Evidence of Prophecy,” re- 
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BRI 


viewed, LVII. 182-199—the work ‘why 
noticed, 182, 133—character of Dr. 


| 
| 


Keith, 183—division of the reply, 183— | 


Mr. Brewster’s charge against The 
Quarterly Review how made, 1583—his 
allegations of mistakes and ignorance 


why passed over by the reviewer, 183— | 
a charge of trickery disposed of, 183, | 


184—Keith’s plagiarism proved, 185— 
an assertion of Brewster’s refuted, 185 
—futility of another assertion of his 
shown by a typographical correction, 
186, note—his utter want of candour, 
186—his falsehood, 186, 187—slight 
error of the reviewer admitted, 1S8— 
grounds of excuse for it, 1S8—Keith’s 


chapter on the Arabs why not within | 


the reviewer's scope, 188—a deception 


of Dr. Keith’s in this chapter, 189, | 


190—the two questions raised in the 
article on Keith’s book restated, 190— 
again affirmed, 190—a strange confes- 
sion of his, 190—corroborative of the 


reviewer's statements, 191—as is a still | 
more strange contradiction of his, 191 | 


—joint ignorance of Brewster and 
Keith, 192—remarkable suppression by 
the latter of Bishop Newton's name, 
192—proof of his consciousness of pla- 
giarism from the introductory chapter 
to first edition, ]192—from remarkable 
change of tone in the second, 193— 
nature of the additions made in later 
editions, 193—another singular omis- 
sion of acknowledgment to Bishop 
Newton, 193, 194—another, 194—an- 
other, 194—another, 195—effect of his 


mode of mentioning Bishop Newton's | 


name, 195—remarkable omission of none 
but references to Bishop Newton in the 


later editions of the Hvidence, 195— | 
ridiculous blunder of Dr. Keith’s, 195, | 


note — omission of Bishop 


—Brewster’s /egerdemain respecting a 
passage in Eusebius, 196, 197—how 
Scott quoted Bishop Newton, 197— Dr. 
Keith did not copy from the former, 
197—Dr. Keith’s further details respect- 
ing the origin of the work, 197, 198— 
contradicted from his first edition, 198 
—character of his quotations from others 
than Bishop Newton, 198, 199—original 
charge of the reviewer repeated, 199— 
Brewster why not followed through all 
his details, 199, note. 

Brian, Sir Guy, K.G., sketch of the life 
of, LVI. 23, 24—death and burial, 24. 
Bricks, where used four building houses, 
XLV. 490—date of the introduction of 
into England, 492, 


Newton's | 
name accounted for by the reviewer, 196 | 
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Brickwell, Mr., evidence of, on poor-laws, 


XLIII. 250, note. 


Brickwood, Mr., XLII. 508. 
Bridge-emaking, observations relative to, 


XLIV. 356. 


Bridges, extraordinary number of ruins of, 


in Spain, LIV. 216, 217. 


Bridgewater, Lord, executors of his will 


entirely mistook the literary dispositions 
of it, LI. 213. 


Bridgewater Treatises, reviewed, L. 1-33— 


the testamentary dispositions of Lord 
Bridgewater strangely misinterpreted 
by the parties to whom their execution 
was intrusted, 2—intentions of Lord 
Bridgewater stated, 2—plan adopted by 
his executors for the fulfilment of his 
views, 2—evils resulting from that 
scheme, 2—improper classification of 
the theme proposed by his Lordship, 3 
—defects of Dr. Chalmer’s treatise, 4 
—Sir Charles Bell’s volume a delightful 
one, 5—character of Dr. Kidd’s treatise, 
5,—and of Mr. Whewell’s, 5—view of 
the prominent topics of the magnificent 
theme to which these treatises are dedi- 
cated, 5, et seq.— position of man on the 
scale of the universe, 5--led by the 
little routine of each succeeding day 
into notions altogether false as to the 
real purpose for which life was given 
him, 5—the attainment of the know- 
ledge of his real position on earth not 
left to the mere exertion of his own 
intellect, 6—admonished by direct com- 
munications of a supernatural order of 
the existence of a Divinity, 6—demon- 
strations of the existence of an omnipo- 
tent intelligence, 7—stars, 7—value of 
Mr. Barlow's fluid-refracting telescopes, 
7, note—distance of the stars from the 
earth, 8—Sirius, 9—Saturn, 9—Omi- 
cron, 9—Algol, 9—account of the ap- 
pearance of a star exhibiting all the 
changes of conflagration, 11—many 
stars found missing which were once 
visible, 1l—inference from this cir- 
cumstance, 12—eclipses of the sun and 
moon considered, 12—astronomical dis- 
coveries of Kepler and Herschel, 12— 
Ceres, Pallas, and Juno, 13—Vesta, 13 
—family likeness throughout all the 
systems of the universe, 13—Mercury 
and Venus, 13—Mars, 14—illustration 
of the activity with which the elements 
pursue their appointed duties, 14—ac- 
count of experiments with the solar 
microscope, 14—the wheel animal de- 
scribed, 14—Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, 15—the moon not capable of 
supporting animal life, 15—the planets, 
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with their attendants, are proceeding 
to a period when they shall cease to 
exist, 15—the sun, 
gravitation, 16—perturbations in the 
system caused by the mutual gravita- 
tion of the planets, 16—the agency of 


destruction proved from its effect in | 


particular instances in the firmament 
of the stars, 17—doctrines of the Car- 
tesians, 17—Encke’s comet, 17—the 


resisting medium considered, 18—in- | 


ference drawn from the discovery of 
this medium, 19—the Zodiacal light, 
19, note—observations on the decay of 
the solar system, 20—evidence of the 
wisdom and beneficence which preside 
over the universe, 


22—regularity with which the earth 


accomplishes its orbit, 23—observations | 


on Biela’s comet, 24—the process of 


evaporation considered, 24—the atmo- | 


sphere, 26—remarks on the climates of 
the earth, 28—antediluvian deposits, il- 
lustrating the order of creation, as nar- 
rated in the book of Genesis, 30—ob- 
servations on the dignity attached to 
man by his Creator, 31—remarks on 
the hand, 32—and on the mind, 32— 


the heart, 33—the laws of vision con- 


sidered, 33. 


Brigade, the Irish, its object, explained, | 


LVI, 367. 

Briggs, Henry, his improvement on Na- 
pier’s Canon of Logarithms, auticipated 
by Napier, LIL, 465—his visits to Na- 
pier, 465, 


Brighton Co-operation Society, the, ac- | 


count of its origin and successful pro- 
gress, XLI. 365—-mode of reasoning 


adopted by the co-operators, 365—their | 


ideas as to the effects of machinery, as 


regards labour, 367—consider co-opera- | 


tion a remedy for the distress of the 
working classes, 368 — care taken in 
the admission of new members of the 
society, 371. 


—-——, poetical description of the — 


downs of, LVI. 402—404. 


5—attraction of | 


2l1—plants, 22— | 
length of our day, 22—force of gravity, | 


BRI 


| Brisson, Jacques, his Histoire Financi¢re 
de la France, reviewed, XLI. 492. See 
Finance, XLI. 492. 

Brissot, his character described, XLIX. 
172. 

Bristol milk-woman, observations on Ann 
Yearsley, the, XLIX. 118. 

» mortality of, LILI. 61. 
and Nottingham, the petition to 

the King on behalf of the prisoners con- 

victed under the late special commis- 

| sions at, reviewed, XLVII. 261. 

, observations on the riots at, rela- 
tive to Reform, XLVI. 552, 

Britain, Great, her influence on the aflairs 
of Portugal after its defence was in- 
trusted to a British General, stated, 
XLI, 203—the British government un- 
justly reproached for not having im- 
proved the condition of Portugal, 204 
—reasons why Britain ought not to 
have attempted constitutional reforms 
in that country, 204, 

———__——., her colonies outposts for 

| the maintenance of her power, XLII. 

512. 











, prayed for by Pomare IL., 








XLUI, 24. 

———___—,, singular and anomalous 
character of its present economical posi- 
tion, XLVI. 3583—question considered, 
whether the union with, and Ireland 
can be much longer profitably pre- 
served, 410—distinctions between, and 
Ireland, 452, e¢ seq. 

————_——,, species of animals which 
have been extinguished in, XLVII. 118. 

, little share taken by the 
geometers of, in the disclosure of the 
magnificent truths relating to our pla- 
netary system, with the exception of 
Sir Isaac Newton, XLVII. 541—the 
cause of this examined, 541-2—the de- 
cline of the pure and applied mathema- 
tics in this country, noticed, 542—Pro- 
fessor Woodhouse, 543—Dr. Brinkley, 
543—Mr. Babbage, 543—Mr. Spencer, 
543—Professors Robison, Playfair, aud 
Ivory, 544. 


» more vulnerable in Ireland 





Brillat, Savarin, Mons., his Physiologie du 
Goiit, reviewed, LIV. 117-155. See Gas- 
trounomy. Sketch of his life and adven- 
tures, LIV. 144, 146. 

Brinkley, Rt. Rev. Dr.( Bishop of Cloyne), 
XLIIL. 330, 

, Dr., character of his work on 


_—— 





the exponential development of La- | 


grange, XLVII, 543. 
Brinsley, Mr. Frederick, his case, LIV. 
399. 


Bris-Bras, Sir Caradock, remarks on the | 


character of, LII, 99, 


than in her colonies, and why, XLVI. 
263. 

, her original quarrel with 
the United States of America, and its 
subsequent effects, XLVIII. 514—the 
causes of our prejudices against America 
noticed, with remarks, 516, 

Britain, Great, in 1833, by Baron d’Haus- 
sez, reviewed, L. 142. See Great Bri- 
tain, L. 142. 

, a great mart for slaves in ancient 

| times, L. 405, ole, 
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Britain, notice of the points of resemblance 
between Great Britain and Japan, LII, 
296. See Population of Great Britain 
and Treland,. 

British birds, classed summary of, XLVII. 
353, no/e. 

Colonies, the fallacy of Sir H. 

Parnell’s doctrines in regard to the, 

pointed out, XLII. 509—certain effects 

of their abandonment by this country, 
509—those colonies the outworks of 
the power and greatness of England, 
510—their value as receptacles for our 
superabundant population, 510—diffi- 
culties in the way of their relinquish- 
ment by England, 511—such a course 

not to be pursued without injustice, 511 

—the duty of defending those colonies 

by this country pointed out, 512—the 

duties of the colonists stated, 513— 

question as to their supplying the pa- 

rent state with revenue considered, 514- 

15—those colonies part and parcel of 

our own population, and entitled to the 
same care, 517—annual value of the 
trade of England with, and charges of 
their establishments, 517-15—necessity 
of annually laying before Pariiament a 
detailed statement of the financial con- 
dition of our colonies, 518, 519—the 
importance of our North American Co- 
lonies cousidered, 627, ef sey.—import- 
ance of our colonies in our late struggle 

against Europe, 535. 

cottons and woollens in great de- 

mand in the South Sea Islands, XLIII. 

40. 











Isles, actual condition of the popu. 
lation of, XLVI. 364, 

British Magazine, the, value of the eccle- 
siastical statistics of, LVIIIL. 249. 

—— manufactures, tir Thomas Munro’s 
opinien on the demand for in India 
XLII. 99—the increased consumption 
of, in India, no ground for their aug- 
mented use in China, 100—recent fall in 
prices of, 296. 

Brittany, affinity of the dialect of, to Irish 
and Gaelic, XLV. 359, note. 

, has no poor-relief system, LV. 
45, 46—is the poorest part of France, 
46—state of society in, 46—average 
size of farms in, 46—nature of food of 
the farmers, 4f6—absence of a class of 
day-labourers, 46—mendicity not con- 
sidered disgraceful in, 46—hospitality, 
46—inebrivty, 47. 3 

Britton, Mr. (the small-coal man), ad- 
mitted into society on account of his 
musical talents, XLVII. 102. 

Brock, meaning of, LV. 378, 

Brockett, John Trotter, his Glossary of 
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North Country Words, reviewed, LV, 
354—3387. See Dialects, English. 

Broiling in the sun, account of the punish- 
ment of, inflicted on his ministers by the 
king of Ava, XLI. 37. 

Brokers, effect of a rise in the value of 
money on, XLIII. 301. 

PBronchi, the, what, LVII. 204. 

Broncophony, what, LVII. 209. 

Brongniart, M. Adolphe, the result of his 
study of fossil plants, stated, LVI. 62, 
63. 

Brooke, Lord, his project of emigration 
in the reign of Charles 1, XLVIL. 478, 

Brotherton, Joseph, M.P., notice of a 
speech of his, LVII. 431, nolte—his 
humble origin and advocacy of limita- 
tion of labour in factories, noticed, 434, 
nole. 

Brougham, Henry, effect of his appear- 
ance as a reformer, XLV. 231, 282— 
by whom returned to Parliament for 
Yorkshire, 318. 

Brougham, Henry, A Letter to, on the pre- 
sent State of the English Representation, 
reviewed, XLIV. 262-317. See Em- 
pire, the British. 

Brougham, Lord, his Pa/ey’s Natural The- 
ology ulustrated, Part 1—A Discourse 
of Natural Theology, showing the nature 


of the Evidence, and the advantages of 


the Study, reviewed, LV. 387-416, See 
Theology, Natural. 
——_——, remarks on his appoint- 
ment as Lord Chancellor, XLIY. 3516, 
317. 

——_—-—,, his _ character, XLVI. 
311—compared to Achitophel, 311. 
ee » his system for the ad- 
ministration of the bankrupt-laws cha- 
racterised, X LVL. 565—observations on 
his conduct in reference to the Reform 
Bill and its authors, 576—his speech 
on the second reading of the Reform 
Bill noticed, 586—his sentiments on 
the inexpediency of legislating on any 
important subject under the influence 

of popular excitement, 605. 

» parallel between a re- 
presentation made by him to the King 
and one made by Sir Henry Vane to 
Charles L., XLVII. 272—parallel sketch 
of his character drawn by Lord Claren- 
don, 281. 























» Mrs. Somerville’s work 
on the Mechanism of the Heavens, de 
dicated to, XLVIL. 548. 

——, his reforms in the Court 
of Chancery considered, L. 236—re- 
marks on his exercise of his patronage 
while Lord Chancellor, 242. 

» 2 note on a pamphiet re- 
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specting the conduct and character of, 
L. 562-565. 

Brougham, Lord, author of Refutation of 
the Calumnies against Lord Brougham, 
contained in No, XCIX. of the Quarterly 
Review, has signally failed, L. 562— 
Lord Brougham’s examination before 
the committee on salaries of public offi- 
cers, a mountebank exhibition, and why, 
562—grounds on which the committee 
report in favour of the salary of 14,000/. 
for the Lord Chancellor, 562—his pre- 
tensions to originality as a legal re- 
former, 563—remarks on his appoint- 
ments to official situations in Chancery, 
564—why impossible tu acknowledge 
him to be an enlightened legal re- 
former, 564—the real nature of his de- 
spatch of business in the Court of Chan- 
cery, 564, 565. 

————, the resemblance and 

contrast between his conduct on cer- 

tain occasions, as Lord Chancellor, and 

that cf Jefferies hinted, LI. 496-498— 

his reported reply respecting the char- 

ter of the London University, 516—- 

characterised as prevaricating and false, 

516-518-—remarks on a sperch of 
his respecting the Oxford subscription 

to the Thirty-nine Articles, 522, 523— 

his measures of church reform, 526, 527 


——. 
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War, reviewed, XLI. 184—character of 
the author, and short account of his life, 


185—value of his work, 187, 220, 224. 


| Browne, Mr. })., his speech on tithes 


—his conduct on introducing these | 
Bills, 527-531. 

——, his fondness for Greek 
verse-making, LII. 166, 167—his evi- | 


dence before the committee on the law 
of libel, 192, note—his opinion of the 
principle of a poor-law, 235—instance 
of his candour, 467. 


—————_——-—— ,, Mr. 0’ Connell’s charac- | 


ter of, LILI. 559. 

——, consequences of his re- 
view of Dr. Young’s Theory of Light, 
LVILI, 302, note. 

~, Mr., his charge, in the House 
of Commons, against Captain Beaver 
fur cruelty to a seaman, shown to have 
been made without just grounds, XLI. 


412-414. 











7th Feb. 1828, XLII. 151, 
Brougham, Mr., Observations on two pam- 


, effect of his speech on the | 


phlets attributed to (130), reviewed, | 


XLIV. 262- 
British. 

Brown (the botanist), unrewarded, XLII. 
32 1—lal» murs of, 

Tom, flippant vulgarity 
school of, XI Ill. 484. 

Browne, Captain John Murray, his /is- 
torical View o 
iugal since the close of the Peninsular 


217. See Empie, the 





7 
ole 





of the | 


"the Revolutions in Por- | 


quoted, XLVI. 234—observations on 
absenteeism made by, 241, 

Buckland, Rev. Dr. William, his Geology 
considered with reference to Natural Thev- 
logy, reviewed, LVI. 31-64 — peculiar 
value of the work, 31—origin of preju- 
dices against geology, 3i—these en- 
tirely fanciful, 32—~ geological know- 
ledge not to be expected in the Bible, 
32—explanation of the account of crea- 
tion in Genesis, 32, 33—what the object 
of the Mosaic account, 33, 34—why 
unreasonable to expect a fuller, 34— 
what the main object of the Doctor's 
Reliquie Diluviane, 34, note—two divi- 
sions of the history of the world, 34, 35 
—what the main object of the disposi- 
tion of the earth’s surface, 35—how 
rendered capable of supporting man, 35 
—consequeuce of its irregularities, 35, 
36—geology explains these, 36—agency 
employed to elevate the land above the 
ocean shown to be twofuld, 36—the 
separate effects, 36, 37 —the Doctor, how 
shows the dynamice’ changes on the 
earth’s crust, 37—olbscurity of the seat 
of the igneous power, 37 —the two 
theories ef it, 37--the Doctor's treatment 
of them, 37--the reviewer's preference 
for that of central heat, rather than the 
chemical one, 38—arguments against 
the latter stated, 38--ayency of heat 
discussed, 38—of water, 38—of the at- 
mosphere, 38—adaptation of the globe 
to man limited, but demonstrable, 39-- 
striking example of this, 39, 40—ano- 
ther, 40, 4I—how far the theory ex- 
tends, 41, 42—-what portion of the globe 
habitable, 42—-what the most interest- 
ing part of the treatise, 43—ability dis- 
played on, by Dr. Buckland, 43—his 
eloquence, 43—testimony of fossils to 
the goodness of God, 43—immensity of 
mass of materials for the treatise, 43, 
4di—value of the study of fossils, 44 
—the ‘ police of ancient nature,’ 45-~ 
influence of the carnivorous races on the 
sum of enjoyment, 45, 46—instances of 
dvsign in the ancient mammalia, 46— 
in the megatherium, 46, 47—age of the 
saurians, 47 ——acecount of the ichthyo- 

17, 48—nature of food used by 

them how discovered, 48, 49—the ple- 

siosauri, 49-51—probable destination of 
the mososaurus, 51—the pterodactyle 
described, 51, 52—result of the inquiry 
respecting, 52--the mrgalosaurus, wua- 
nodon, and hyleosaurus, 52—testudinata, 


Saurus, 
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52,53—an experiment of Dr. Buckland’s, 
53—his reflections upon the vestigia of 


ligations to Professor Agassiz, 54—his 
remarks on fossil fishes, 54—apparent 
intent of creation, 54—mol/usca, 55— 


Miss Anning, 55—fossil pens, 55, 56— 
fossil ammonite, 56—its power of re- 
sistance, 56, nole—be/emnites, 58—notice 


of former, 60—uasaphus caudatus, 60— 
author’s remarks upon, 60, 61—excel- 
lence of his chapter on fossil insects, 61 
—and on zoophytes, 61—fidelity of the 
plates, 61,62—author’s ex penditure upon 
the execution of them, 62, nute—general 
character of the work, 62—number of 
fossil plants hitherto described, 62— 
results of the study of fossil plants, 62, 


the indications of climate, afforded by 
them, cvincide with those afforded by 


scription of some, 64 — general com- 
mendation of the work, 64 

Buckland, Dr. William, his Relique Dilu- 
viane, a bovk to be cousulted by doubt- 
ers, XLIII. 1381. 

Buckle, Francis (the Newmarket jockey), 
some account of, XLIX. 395. 

Bucolics, the, of Virgil, the style of, 
LIL. 93. 

Buda, account of its stone bridge, over the 
Danube, to Pesth, LIV. 496, 497. 

Budget, Annuaire du, character of the, 
LIII. 73. 


of a temple of, ou the coast of Mantchou 
Tartary, LI. 479, 480. 

Budhism, curious instances of the impos- 
tures of, LI. 480, 481. 

Budhists, the, of China, resemblance of, 
to monks, in certain particulars, LVI. 
503, 504. 

Buenos Ayres, road from, to Cordova, might 
be shortened 100 miles, XLIII. 157— 
education flourishing in, 157. 

» produce of the gold and 

silver mines of, XLIII, 281-256—pa- 
per-money in, 238. 
Buffet, John, who, XLV. 76. 
' Button, Count de, value of his writings, 
XLI. 304. 





— , called Burnett's Sa- 
cred Theory a fine historical romance, 
XLIIL. 420—the geological theory of 
Leibnitz adopted by, 420—publication 
of his Theory of the Earth, 420—com- 

pelled to recant, 421, 


the species, 53, 54—Dr. Buckland’s ob- | 


Busha, reception of Gutzlaff by the priests | 


fossil ink, 55—obligations of geology to | 


of the rummulite, 55, 59—trilobites, 59— | 
erustacea, 59, note—optical adaptation | 


63—ditficulty of determining how far | 


fossil animals, 63, 64—immense quan- | 
tity of remains of the former, 64—de- | 
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Buffon, Count de, his complaint as to 
the difficulty of writing an ornitholo- 
gical history, noticed, XLVII. 337— 
his statement in regard to the parrot 
tribe, 357. 

—————_—_—__,, his cosmologies fanci- 
ful, LI. 218—further remarks on the 
proofs he gives of a divine intelligence, 
» 

Bug Jargal, §c., reviewed, LVI. 65, et seq, 
See Novels, French. 

Bugong, the, of New South Wales, what, 
LIL. 14. 


Buhadoor, Sultan of Guzerat, invests Chee- 


tore, XLVIII. 26. 


Bulama, project of a colony at. See Beaver, 


XLI. 375. 

Bulgari, Count, character given of the 
Greeks by, XLIII. 541. 

Bulgaria, account of the present condition 
of the couutry of, XLI. 464—contrast 
between the peasantry of, and of Tur- 
key, 465. 

Bulkeley, Lord, XLII. 208. 

Bulletins, respecting the health of a so- 
vereign, Sir H. Halford’s opinions tre- 
specting the issuing of, and their nature, 


XLIX. 179. 


Bulli (in Persian), the meaning of, LIL 


56. 
Bulls, Irish, what the result of Edge- 
worth’s Essay on, LIX. 500. 


| Bully, date of the verb to, LIV. 344. 
| Buiteel, John, his quaint translation of 





Mezeray, quoted, XLVII. 247, 
Bulwer, Mr. E. Lytton, observations on the 
composition of bis novels, XLVIII. 393 


—introduces a clumsy caricature of 


George IV. in his Paul Clifford, 395— 
the absurdity of making use of real 
historical personages in his novels ex- 
posed, 395—his Devereux, 395—eyotism 
of his novels, 396. 


Bunbury, Sir Charles, account of his 


racing transactions, XLIX. 412. 


Bungaree, King, | dicrous story of, LIIL. 
l. 


Bunyan, John, Life of, and edition of the 


Pigrim’s Progress of, by Dr. Southey, 
reviewed, X LIII. 469-494—the circum. 
stances under which Bunyan rose into 
popularity an interesting point for illus- 
tration, 469—Bunyan happily called by 
by Israeli ‘the Spenser of the people,’ 
469—his birth, 469—his parents tinkers, 
470—follows the same calling, 470— 
enrolled in the parliamentary army, 471 
—jvins | the Baptists 471—germ of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, 471—beset with re- 
ligious doubts and qualms, 472—lays 
his case before an Anabaptist te acher, 
473— stage of burning enthusiasm 
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through which he passed, 474—becomes 
a preacher, 478—engages in religious 
controversy, 479—cited before the jus- 
tices and sent to prison, 479—remains 
twelve years in Bedford gaol, 480— 
supports his family by making tagged 
thread-laces, 480—released from prison, 
480—a chapel built for him, 480—his 
death, 481—appearance of the Pi/grim’s 
Progress, 481—its astonishing success, 
481—the author’s reply to the charge 
of plagiarism, 481—eulogium on the 
classic of the people, 484—Bunyan and 
Spenser compared, 486—second part of 
the Pi/grim’s Progress, 489—Bunyau’s 
Holy War, 490—Bunyan’s poetry, 493. 

Buonarotti, Philippo, XLV. 107-209. See 
Babeuf. 

Buonaparte, Jerome, his character stated, 
XLVI. 336. 

——__——, Joseph, his character stated, 
XLVI. 336, 

. his character and 

conduct described, XLVIII. 524, note. 

, circumstances of his 

evacuation of Madrid, LVI. 440. 

, Signora Letizia, a prophetic 

exclamation of, LVII. 380. 

, Louis, his financial operations 

in Holland, XLI. 497. 




















XLVI. 336. 

» Louis Napoleon, curious cir- 
cumstance relative to his affair at Stras- 
bourg, LVII. 393. 

———-—, Madame Louis, her probable 
object in publishing Lettres de Napolton 
a& Joséphine, pendant la premi¢re cam- 
pagne d’ Italie, le Consulat, et [Empire ; 
et Lettres de Joséphine a Napoléon et 
& sa Fille, stated, LIL. 178—her cha- 
racter sketched, 173, 180, 184. 

. Lucien, sum said to have 
been obtained by him, from Portugal, 
during the negociations for peace at 


Madrid, XLI. 206. 











, his character stated, 
XLVI. 336. 

—__-——., Charles Lucien, his American 
Ornithology, reviewed, XLVII. 332. See 
Ornithology. The work a supplement 
to the work of Alexander Wilson, 345— 
his character as a naturalist, 345—his 
work carefully engraved, 345—a_ most 
valuable addition to our knowleéye of 
Omithology, 346—observations on the 
birds assigned by Linneus to North 
America, 352. 

Buonaparte, Lucien, Prince of Canino, Me- 
mars of, translated from the original 
MS. under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the author, reviewed, LVII. 


—-——-, his character stated, 
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374-396—character of Lucien Buona- 
parte previous to this publication, 374 
—character of his passion for literary 
fame, 374—notice of Charlemagne, 374 
—and of the Cirnéide, 374, and note— 
character of the Memoirs, 374—pro- 
bable object of the work, 374, 375— 
what the character of the Buonaparte 
school, 375—meagreness of the book, 
375—folly of all the Buonapartes, Na- 
poleon excepted, 375—first pages of the 
work why least uninteresting, 375, 376 
—Lucien’s age, 376—sketch of the 
family of Buonaparte, 376—how became 
reduced in circumstances, 376—charac - 
ter of the details given by Lucien, 376 
—personal anecdotes why suppressed, 
376, 377—Lucien’s precocity, 377—con- 
duct of the marines, 377 — produces 
what impression on his mind, 378—his 
conduct notwithstanding this impres- 
sion, 378—Corsica renounces her alle- 
giauce to France, 379—except Ajaccio, 
379—Lucien probably exaggerates his 
family importance, 379—General Paoli’s 
recollections of the Buonapartes, 379— 
Napoleon’s charges againt Paoli why 
disputable, 379, 380—a remarkable pro- 
phecy of Signora Letizia Buonaparte, 
380—character of Lucien’s account of 
his own doings at Marseilles, 380—is 
deputed to Paris, but resigns, and why, 
381—description of a horrid scene in 
the Cannebiére, 38l—its odd effect on 
Lucien, 381—he and his brothers get 
places, 381—the rest of the family get 
rations of bread, 381—and contributions 
from their salaries, 382— Lucien be- 
comes president of the revolutionary 
committee, 382—his excellent reflections 
on his perilous position, 382, 383— 
nature of all revolutionary crimes, 383 
—his own conduct, 383—his sobriquet, 
383—his complaints of ingratitude un- 
reasonable, and why, 383—meagreness 
of his account of the connexion with 
the Robespierres, 3833—anecdote of Na- 
poleon, 353, 384—disputed, 384—pro- 
bable effect of Napoleon's acceptance of 
the commandantship of Pans under 
Robespierre, 335—motives of his refu- 
sal, 385—murder of the Duc d’Enghien, 
385—another anecdote of Napoleon, 3%5 
—extreme meagreness of Lucien’s ac- 
counts of Napoleon, 3385, 356—Napo- 
leon’s signature to his marriage con- 
tract given, 336, nofte—Napoleon’s real 
birth-day determined, 386 — Lucien’s 
mode of treating Sir Walter Scott, 386, 
and note—more about Napoleon why 
desirable, 387—Lucien’s absurd excuse 
for the omission, 387—points on which 
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information would be interesting enu- 
merated, 3837—obscurity of Napoleon's 
early history, 388—Lucien’s silence as 
to himself, 388—origin of his first wife, 
358 —curious proof of Napoleon’s ob- 
scurity before /tndémiaire, 1795, 388— 
Lucien how promoted in the Commis- 
sariat, 388—why leaves Paris with re- 
gret, 388—remark on his silence about 


his mission to Corsica, 389—conduct | 


of the army of Italy, 389—pillage of 


Pavia, 389— Lucien’s feeling, 389 — | 


legal difficulty, as to age, about Lucien’s 
election as deputy, 389—another diffi- 
culty, 390—circumstances under which 
he took his seat, 390—object of Lucien 
in the publication, 390—cause of his 
exile from France, 390—his design of 
shaking Louis Philippe’s throne, 391— 
Louis Philippe why tolerated by the 
French, 392—effect of the work as a 
means of advancing Lucien’s personal 
pretensions to the throne, 392, 393— 
impossibility of any connexion between 
the publication of the work and the 
affair of Strasbourg, 393—animosity of 
Lucien to the Beauharnais - Buona- 
partes, 393—suppression of conspiracies 
why not beneficial to revolutionary go- 
vernments, 394 — probability of legal 
difficulties in trying any of the Buona- 
partes for treason, 394, note—effect of 
the impunity of Louis Napoleon, 394, 
note—nature of the terms ou which Louis 
Philippe accepted the crowa, 395—his 
qualities, 395, nofe—curious anecdote 
respecting the opinions of Louis Philippe 
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entertained by Louis XVIII. and Charles | 


X., 395, nole—peculiar features of the 
émeute at Vendime, 395, 396—wretch- 
edness of the translation of the work 
proved by instances, 396, note. 
Buonaparte, Napoleon, his modes of re- 
plenishing his exchequer stated, XLI. 
496—effects of his continental system, 
525. 











, aparallel betwixt, 
and Admiral Nelson, after the manner 
of Plutarch, might be drawn, XLII. 79. 





. singular plan of 
writing the life of, XLIIL. 198. 





. his senate a mere 
tool, XLII. 225—as much a follower 
as a leader of the French, 234—his say- 
ing on a revolution in France, 242. 





» patronizes La- 
grange, XLIII. 314—and Laplace, 314 
—and Volta, 315. 





: Spares the lives 
of certain French ministers, and why, 
XLIIL. 586. 





» advises and exe- 


BUO 


cutes the destruction of the Soriété du 
Panthéon, XLV. 185. 


Buonaparte, Napoleon, his Pyrrhonism 


regarding the descent of Madame Junot 
from the Imperial House of the Com- 
neni, XLVI. 315—makes a proposal of 
marriage to Madame Permon, and is 
refused, 324— quizzed General Junot for 
his marriage, 325—his téte-d-tétes with 
Madame Junot described, 333—charac- 
ter of his family, 336. 





, the character of his 
St. Helena Mémoires, stated, XLVIIL 
456. 





—, holds an IJnstitute 
of savans of an evening during his 
voyage to Egypt, LI. 12—the proceed- 
ings described, 12—his taste, temper, 
12, 13—and ignorance, 13—could hardly 
write or spell, 13, 14, and XIV. 77— 
according to Abbé de Pradt ‘ pro- 
foundly ignorant,’ 14, note—pains he 
took to magnify his real character, 15— 
mode by which he became sole Governor 
of France, 17, 








his Lettres a José- 
phine, pendant la premicre Campagne 
d'Italie, le Consulat, et ' Empire; et 
Lettres de Joséphine & Napoléon,et a sa 
Fille, reviewed, L11, 178-184—charaz 

ter of the work, 178—his estimation for 
Josephine, 178—object of the publica- 
tion, 178—the character of Buonaparte's 
attachment for Josephine shown from 
the letters, 178, 179—a remarkable pro- 
ceeding of his, 180—remarks on the 
circumstances of his marriage with Jo- 
sephine, 180, 181—difference between 
his feelings towards her in the early 
and later parts of his career, 181—his 
fondness for his step-children, 1sl— 
cause of his determination to divorce 
Josephine, 181—how he was persuaded 
to relent, 18]—and increases in cordi- 
ality to her, 181—character of his let- 
ters after assuming the crown, 181, 182— 
manner in which he alludes to his vie- 
tories, 182—explanation of this, 183— 
his own account of the battle of Eylau, 
183—the value of the letters, 183—their 
number, and further remarl.s on their 
character, 183, 1S4—and on the points 
of Buonaparte’s character which they 
illustrate, 1S4— instance of Jose phine's 
influence with him, 216, 217— penchant 
for military, and other decorations, intro- 
duced by him on the continent, 562, 
note. 





» his mode of eating, 
LIV. 150—ill effects of, on important 
occasions, 150. 





» Similarity of his 
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features to the Emperor Claudius, LV. 
239—Niebuhr’s sketch of his character, 
240. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, anecdote of, LVI.7, 
note—compared with Hannibal, 139, 140 
—how he came to fail in Spain, 145— 
his views at an early period of the con- 
test, 440, 441—true character of his po- 
lities, 442—meeting at Erfurth, 442— 
his journey from Bayonne to Vittoria, 
458—arrangements for his journeys, 
458, note. 

, anecdote of his ac- 

quaintance with Robespierre, LVIT. 384 

—his refusal of the commandantship of 

Paris disputed, 385—what the only au- 

thentic record of his birth, 385, note— 

how signed his Christian name in early 
life, 285, note—his real birth-day ascer- 
tained, 386—obscurity of his early his- 
tory, 388—official account of Vindé- 

miare, 1795, 388-his military fame, 498. 

. anecdote of his at- 
tention to dress, LIX. 407, 408. 

Buoncompagno, Cardinal, See Gregory 
XI. 

Burckhardt, John Lewis, his Trave/s in 
drabia, reviewed, XLII. 18—the most 
intelligent traveller that has hitherto 
visited Mekka and Medina, 24—as- 
sumes the Mussulman character, 24— 
account of his illness and distress for 
want of money, 25—visits Djidda, 26— 
his account of Mekka and of the cere- 
monies performed by the pilgrims, 29, 











ef seq.—Vvisits and deseribes Medina, 45 | 


—proceeds to Cairo, 48. See Arabia, 

XLII. 18. 

, his account of 

Edom, LIII. 169—probably discovered 

the site of the ancient Petra, 170. 

. how obtains a 
sight of Petra, LIX. 90. 

Burder, Mr., his edition of The Holy War, 
XLIII. 490—his remarks on Bunyan’s 
allegory, 491. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, said to have been 
requested by Ear} Grey to become chair- 
man of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields meet- 
ing, held forthe purpose of forming a 
ni ational poo al union, XLVI. 516. 

—— + - --—__- . his sty le of speak- 
ing chi asnstestend, L I, 358, 359, 

Burdon, Mr., XLI. 268. 








Bure Atua, or the praying people in Ta- | 
in | 
contempt, 14—exposed to jealousy and | 


hiti, XLII. 14—the name given 


hatred, 14—a massacre of, planned, 15 


—their escape to Eimeo, 15—form the | 


advanced guard in the battle with the 
idolators at Tahiti, 18—obliged to give 
way, 19, 


— 
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Biiren, interest attaching to the village of, 
LI, 309. 

Biirger, M., character of, LV. 26, 27— 
character of Augustus Wilhelm ’Schle- 
gel’s criticisms on, 27, 28. 

mes s, Mr., his patent pan-eidolon, L. 347. 

Burgess, Right Rev. Dr., bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, XLII. 332. 

, Mr. Henry, his statement of the 

conduct of a country banker, XLII. 364, 

» Mrs. LVI. 38 

Burgoyne, General, anecdote respecting 
his passage out to America, LV. 133— 
points of his character detailed, 135, 
136—date of the surrender of his army, 
136. 

Burial service, the, of the English church, 
remarks on, L. 556-55%. See Litur- 
gical reform. 

Buridan, a character in La Tour de Nes/e, 
LI. 201-204, 

Burke, Edmund, his remarks on the advan- 
tages of the English tithe system, no- 
ticed, XLII. 133—his observations on 
the danger of making the clergy depend- 
ant on the public treasury, 134—and 
on the duty of statesmen in regard to 
Church reforms, 137, 143—and on the 
income of the landed capitalists, 140, 

———, nickname given by, to 

the Welsh Judge s XLII. 202—misre- 

presented by Lord Cawdor, 206—quoted, 
214—account of his entrance into public 

life, 347. 

















, extract from his speech 
on Fox’s East India Bill, XLIII, 463— 

extract from his speech on the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts, 403, note. 

, his pun on book-cases 

447. 
, opinions of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, in regard to some of his 
tenets, considered, XLViII, 112. 
~-, obtains for Dr. Burney 
the office of organist of Chelsea College, 
XLIX. 104—anecdotes of Burke re- 
corded by Mad. d’Arblay, 122 — M. 
Dumont’s opinion of Burke, 155, 156— 
his remarks on party, 273. 
s his observations on the 
position of the Lords as a branch of the 
constitution, XLIX. 550 
, a letter of the Rev. Geo. 
Crabbe’s to him, L. 482, 483. 
-, always inclined to over- 
rate both friends and foes, LI. 292—re- 
marks on his style, 302—a strenuous 
opponent of the abolition of the sub- 
scription to the oe Articles en- 
forced at Oxford, 522, 523. 

-———. Miss Patty Moore's opi- 

nion of, LIL, 428, 


quoted, XL IV. 
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Burke, Edmund, laughable anecdote of a | 


trick of his on Goldsmith, LVII. 319— 
his affliction on Goldsmith's death, 322. 

—-, Richard, anecdote of, X LIX, 122. 

Burleigh, Lord, expense of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s visits to, XLI. 61. 

Burley-on-the-Hill, festivities at, in the 
reign of James I, of England, XLI. 62. 

Burlington, Karl of, his racing transac- 
tions, XLIX. 422, 

Burman empire, XLI. 27. See Ava. 

Burmese, their notions of dignity, XLI. 
34. See Ava. 

Burnes, Lieutenant Alexander, F.R.S., his 
Travels into Bokhara, being an account 
of a journey from India to Cabool, Tar- 
tary, and Persia; also, Narrative of a 
Voyage on the Indus, from the sea to 
Lahore, &c., in the years 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, reviewed, LII, 367-406. See 
Bokhara. 

Burnett, Bishop, materials afforded by, for 
a history of the English peerage, XLII. 
286. 





———, unphilosophical mode of 
deduction employed by, XLIII. 414— 
Sacred Theory of, 420. 

»George. See China, 

Burney, Dr., Memoirs of, arranged from 
his own manuscripts, from Family 
Papers, and from personal recollections, 
by his danghter, Madame d’Arblay, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 97—literary character 
of the work, 97—suppression of the Doc- 
tor’s Autobiography by the authoress, 97 
—Dr. Burney’s birth and education, de- 





! 





tailed, 99—becomes a pupilto Dr. Arne, | 


99—domesticated in the family of Mr. 
Fulke Greville, 99—his imprudent mar- 
riage, 99—accepts the place of organist 
at Lynn, 100—account of his first ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Johnson, 100—re- 
turns to London and begins a course of 
musical tuition, 100—death of his wife, 
100—visits Paris, 101—translates and 
adapts Rousseau’s Devin du Village, 
101—account of his acquaintance with 
Mr. Crisp, 101—his second marriage, 
102—mortifications to which he is sub- 
jected, 103—becomes a Doctor of Music, 
103—publishes An Essay towards a His- 
tory of Comets, 103—makes a musical 
tour through France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, 103—removes to Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s house, No. 6, St. Martin’s-street, 
103—publishes his History of Music, 
104—becomes, through the friendship of 
Mr. Burke, organist of Chelsea College, 
104—death of his second wife, 106— 
death of Dr. Burney, 106—observations 
on the Memoir and account of Madame 





d’Arblay, 106, et seg.—account of Dr, 
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Burney’s interviews with George III. 
and Queen Caroline, 119—See d’Arblay, 
XLIX. 97. 

Burney, Admiral, XLIII. 2. 

Burns, Robert, effect of his verses, XLIV, 
54, 81. 

——-, his opinions on the friend- 

ships he had formed, XLVI. 15. 

, quoted, XLVIITI. 95, note. 

, why unfit for polished so- 
ciety, LVIII. 320. 

Burrard, Sir Harry, reasons of his decision 
against marching towards Mafra, LVI. 
193, 194.—Sir J. Moore’s testimony in 
his favour, 447, note. 

Burroughs, Rev. Charles, Rector of St. 
John's, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
XLIII. 367. 

—, Edward, a quaker, antagonist 
of Bunyan, XLIII. 479. 

Burrows, George Man, his Commentaries 
onthe Causes, §c..0f Insanity, reviewed, 
XLII. 350—the work a wretched com- 
pilation of scraps and full of inaccura- 
cies, 352, See Insanity. 

Burstow, the living of, when conferred on 
the Rev. John Flamsteed, LV. 116, 117. 

Burton, Rev. Professor Edward, his Re- 
marks upon Church Reform, reviewed, 
XLVIIL, 542—his objection to Lord 
Henley’s plan for the augmentation « 
the smaller benefices, considered, 566 
—vobservations on his plan for augment- 
ing the payment of tenths, 567, 

. Mr. F., his evidence relating to 

the Welsh Courts of Judicature quoted, 

XLII. 207. 

. John, a preacher to whom Bunyan 

acted as auxiliary, XLIII. 479. 

. Mr., his researches in Egypt, 

XLIil. 119. 

, Mr., his zeal in the study of 

Egyptian antiquities, LILI. 105. 

his Anatomie of Melancholy quoted, 
XLIX. 186, 188—his account of Hip- 
pocrates’ visit to Democritus, noticed, 
188—wrote his Anatomie to relieve his 
own melancholy, 188, note. 

Bury, Lady Charlotte, skill and grace of 
her descriptions of Vallombrosa, LI. 439, 
440—her work on Tuscany would be 
popular, if published in a less expensive 
form, 440, note. 

—, the Rev. John, a truly great artist, 
LI. 440, note. 

Busaco, Massena's error at, LVII. 509. 

Busbequius, ambassador from Ferdmand 
to Solyman the Great, his remarks on 
the Turkish army, XLI. 485, 

cited, XLIX. 311. 

Busiris, two kings of Egypt named, XLIII. 
133—founder of Thebes, 133, 
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Bussora, observations relative to the town 
of, XLII. 19. 
Bustard, observations relative to the dis- 
appearance of the, XLVII. 119. 
~*~ etymology of ascertained, LIV. 316, 
17 


Bute, Lord, XLII. 213, 306. 
» refutation of a charge of 
Wraxall’s against, LVII, 471. 

Butler, Bishop, observations on, XLI. 7. 
» writings of, reviewed, 
XLIII. 182-215—Barrow’s picture of 
the times that succeeded the civil wars, 
182—the moral effect of the plague in 
London transient, 182—succeeded by 
infidel and heterodox teachers, 182, 183 
—an age of reason, 18S3—Bacon’s method 
of induction adapted to every depart- 
ment of knowledge, 183—experiment 











| 


substituted for fancy, 183—as Newton | 


profited by the principle in his natural 
system, Locke in his intellectual, so 
did Butler in his theology, 183—his 
remedy for the contempt shown to 
God’s word, 184—takes his ground on 
the Course of Nature, 184—value of the 
argument from the avalogy between the 
schemes of Nature and Revelation, 1S4— 
208—Rev. Daniel Wilson’s remark on 
it, 198—the revival of a taste for the 
Bishop's writings one of the best signs 
of the times, 1 95—his description of the 
times in which he lived, 198, 199—his 
object not to expound the doctrines, but 
to prove the credibility of scripture, 199- 
209—avoided questions of strife, 209, 
210—uses general expressions, 210— 
reason of the apparent obscurity of his 
writings, 210—frequently argues on the 
principles of others, 210—Wilson’s ob- 
jections answered, 210, 211—the entire 
corruption, total moral ruin, and aliena- 
tion of man from God, not a doctrine 
held by Butler, 211—such a doctrine 
fatal to his argument, 211—insists on a 
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life of an actress, 40—her style how 
influenced by her profession, 41, 42— 
instances of vulgarity, 42—mistake of 
hers in orthography, 42, 43—her levity, 
43—and religious feeling, 43—vanity, 
43—and affectation, 44—character of 
her descriptions of natural objects, 44, 
45—specimens, 45, 46—success of her 
sketches, 47—remark on the beauty of 
American females, 48—her remarks on 
the stage, 48—remarks on them, 49— 
her opinion of Dr. Johnson, 49—her 
rank as an actress, 50—Mr. Charles 
Kemble, 50—reflections on her expo- 
sures of private life, 51—on the person- 
ality of her journal, 51—points of ap- 
probation, 52—her judgment on style, 
52—her mode of dealing with American 
manners, 52—her reason for believing 
Mrs. Trollope, 52, 53—characteristics 
of America, 53, 54—her remarks on 
society, 54—aristocracy on what found- 
ed, 54, 55—notice of the American 
fondness for titles, 55—character of the 
notes to her work, 55—account of a 
scene on the stage at Baltimore, 56— 
in the Senate at Washington, 57—of 
Niagara, 57—remarks on the descrip- 
tion of, 57, 58—concluding opinion of 
the work as a whole, 58. 


Butterfly, lines on giving liberty to a, by 
112. 


a Chinese poet, XLI. 


Buttmann, Professor, his Lexilogus, a most 


able work, LI. 159, and note—his me- 
mory only surpassed by Porson, 159, 


nole. 
Buxton, Mr. Fowell, prevented by religious 


scruples, as to the punishment of death, 
from prosecuting criminals, XLVII. 
188—important fact stated by, regard- 
ing the general reluctance to prosecute 
for the crime of forgery, 190, 

» amusing sketch of a 
dinner at his house, as given by Count 
Pecchio, XLVIII. 228. 








sense of right and wrong, 211—far from 
advocating, with old schoolmen, the 
integrity of our nature, 212—nobly vin- 
dicated the scheme of the atonement, 
212—his views of human nature con- 
sonant with scripture, 213—ambiguity 
in the notions of some on the point, 213, 
214—his creed not to be condemned, | 
214—his elephant in the moon, 416. 

, the spirit in which his 
Analogy of Religion is written, LII. 473, 

474. 


Buys, Stephen, circumstances of hisdeath, 
LVIII. 3, 4. 

By, etymology of, ascertained, LIV. 315. 

Byng, Admiral, circumstances of his 
death, LIII. 466. 

Byrne, Thomas, his connexion with Gold- 
smith, LVII. 277, 278. 

Byron, Admiral, proverbially unfortunate, 

LI. 377. 

Byron, Lord, his translation of the Spa- 
nish ballad on the capture of Alhama, 
noticed, XLIII. 66—character of his 
Cain, and Heaven and Earth, 391. 

» Moore’s Life, and Millin- 
gen's Anecdotes, &c., of, reviewed, XLIV, 
168-226—subject how a Mr. 





Butler, Frances Anne, her Journal (1835), 
reviewed, LIV. 39-58.—General cha- 
racter of the work, 39—apology for 
the authoress, 39, 40—nature of the 

Quarrer.y Review, Vou. LX. 
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Moore, 168, 169—Lord Byron’s powers 
in prose, 169—interest of his diaries, 
169—universality of his passion for 
effect, 169—his nature originally noble, 
169, 170—pure and lofty feelings ap- 
pealed to in his works, 170—discredit- 
able character of his ancestry, 170—his 
great uncle, !70—his father’s character, 
170—mother’s, 176, 171 — his native 
deformity, 171—and early sensibility, 
171—cireumstances of the death of his 
father, 171—his own arrival at New- 
stead, 171—Mr. Moore’s judicious ob- 
servations, 171, 172—remarks on Lord 
Carlisle’s guardianship, 173—Byron’s 
early treatment, 173—his age at going 
to Harrow, 173—his conduct there, 173, 
174—+real objects of national education, 
174—his juvenile friendships, 175— 
pride, 175—his vacations how spent, 
175—a curious anecdote of Mrs. Byron, 
175 —his first acquaintance with the 
family of the Chaworths, |76—recollec- 
tions of Annesley. 177—removal to 
Cambridge, 177—his addiction to sen- 
sual indulgences, 177, 178—to infidel- 
ity, 179—motive of the Edinburgh 
critique on the Hours of Jdleness, 179 
—publication of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, 180—cireumstances 
of the mention of Lord Carlisle therein, 
which was afterwards altered, 180, 181 
—causes of his coldness to Byron, 181 
—ductility of the latter, 181, 182—suc- 
cess of the work, 182—vigour of his 
poetical powers at this time, 182, 183— 
character of Moore’s summary of the 
previous history, 183—Byron’s travels, 
183—how characterised, 184—remark 
on his love of solitude, 184, 185—anec- 
dotes, 185—swimming the Hellespont, 
185—his return to England, 185—pub- 
lication of two first cantos of Chi/de 
Haro/d, 185—death of Mrs. Byron, | 86 
—anecdote of Byron, 186, 187—his 
maiden speech in Parliament, 187—his 
manners and appearance at this time, 
157—his society, 188—appearance and 
success of other poems, |S8—affection 
for his sister, 189—marriage, 190— 
Moore’s estimate of his temper, 190— 
genius is not selfish, 190, 191—his 
conduct as a landed proprietor, 191— 
poetry not an equivalent for duty, 191, 
192— Moore’s sagacity as to the proba- 
ble fate of his marriage, 192, 195—eir- 
cumstances of his proposal to Miss 
Milbanke, 193—her refusal, 193 —By- 
yon’s view of his relations to her, 193— 
offers to other young ladies, 193—man- 
ner of renewing his suit to Miss Mil- 
banke, 193, 194—date of his marriage, 
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194—his feelings, 194-196—Byron no 
hypocrite, 196—executions in his house, 
197—insults to George IV., 197~— 
excite disgust generally, 197, 198— 
his condition in 1816, 198—separation, 
198—opinions of Dr. Lushington and 
Sir S. Romilly, 199—mystery hanging 
about the transaction, 199—Byron’s 
ignorance of the cause probably real, 
199, 200—excellence of his prose, 
200-202—rejection of his advances toa 
reconciliation, 202—Stanzas to Augusta, 
202-204—effect of his sufferings, 204 
—merits of the third canto of Childe 
Harold, 204—of the fourth, 204—cha- 
racter of the latter eantos of Don Juan, 
204—strictures on Moore’s conduct in 
printing certain letters of Byron, 204, 
205—his sensuality, 205—why unfeel- 
ingly revealed by Moore, 206—speci- 
mens of the letters, 206—Leigh Hunt, 
206—Sheridan, 207—Porson, 207, 208 
—his opinion of reviews, 208—his rank 
as a letter-writer, 209—resemblance to 
Horace Walpole, 209—sensation pro- 
duced by his letters, 269—that avarice 
took possession of him disputed, 209— 
his charity, 210—a trait of meanness as 
to his wife’s fortune, 210—character of 
Leigh Hunt, 210—appearance of te 
Guiccioli, 21 1—character of her narra- 
tive, 211—remarks on modern manners 
in Italy, 211, 212—effect of the con- 
nexion on Byron, 212, 213—his afflic- 
tion on the death of his daughter 
Allegra, 213, 214—his partici; ation in 
Carbonaro politics, 214, 215—account 
of his residence at Genoa, 215—vulga- 
rity of small poets, 215, 216—voyage 
to Cephalonia, 217— Byron’s conduct 
in the Greek cause, 217—Dr. Millingen 
who, 217—his manner of writing, 217 
—Byron’s estimate of the character of 
the Grecks, 217, 218—his fear of cor- 
pulence, 218—his mode of life at this 
time, 218, 219—solitary drinking, 219 
—how most fatal to poets, 219—state 
of Byron’s body when opened, 219, 
220—Dr. Bruno’s treatment of him 
after a fit of epilepsy, 220—his super- 
stition, 220—refuses to be bled, 220— 
last words, 220—contain no mention of 
religion, 221—which the best likeness 
of Lord Byron, 221, note—character of 
Canova’s bust, 221, note—of Phillips's 
portrait, 221, note—his appearance, 221 
—smallness of his head, 222, and note 
—fondness for the looking-glass, 222, 
note—his figure, 222—character of 
Moore’s summary, 222, 223—remarks 
on Byron’s versatility, 223—his _reli- 
gion, 223, 224—palliative views of his 
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no life, 224, 225—Jeremy Taylor's prayer, 
225, 226. 

— § Byron, Lord ,his graceful sonnet on the 
reversal of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 


C&S 
came tohim rapidly, 355—the sensation 
produced by his Childe Harold the morn- 
ing it came out, 362, 363—his heroes 
all, in the main, like one another, 368 

















on, attainder quoted, XLVI. 263. | —not impossible that he had seen Beck- 
nd ; quoted, XLVIII. 287. | ford’s Letters on Italy before conceiving 
ng § —————, influence of his egotism on | the plan of Childe Harold, 428—the 
n’s the novel-writers of the day, XLVIII. | beauty of passages in his diaries, 429. 
al, 396. | Byron, Lord, he exhibits love as a gloomy 
se, , effect of his energetic ima- passion, LII. 30—breaks the bonds 
da gination and fiery verse, XLIX. 17— | which Pope had imposed on English 
fa, character of his Prophecy of Dante and versification, 74—the origin of his dis- 
04 Francesca, 449—his Don Juan, 450— | taste for Horace, 158—effect of his 
ide his Francesca, 459. Corsair and Lara on Crabbe’s style of 
ia F — »passagefrom his diary quoted | poetry, 185, 186—a false metaphor of 


his, 319. 

——, his neglect of versification, 
LIII. 95. 

Byron, Mrs., features of her character, 


am, respecting the character of M. G. Lewis, 
0 L. 374, 375—his Detached Thoughts 
quoted, 375—Life and Works of quoted, 
el. 376—had avery false ear for music, 500. 








Cle , contends against ultra sensi- XLIV. 170, 171, 175—anecdote of, 175 
~ bility, but possessed himself, and reve- —death, 176. 
08 renced, real sensibility, LI.345—always | Byshe, Sir Edward, character of his 
. in action, 351—his fame sure, though it | —_ Leicestershire visitation, XLII. 333. 

0 
r0- 
ice 


C. 


as Caaba, at Mekka, high antiquity of the, —accused of treason, 65—fortifies him- 


‘of and of its rites, XLII. 30—account and self in Xeres, 65—presents himself be- 
fae description of, 30—statues of Abraham | fore the queen, 66—vindicates his con- 
Ta- and Ishmael found in, 30. duet and surrenders Xeres and Alcala, 
es § Cabakehy-Oglou, account of his death, 66—captures Alhama, 66—dangerous 
on XLI. 476. situation of himself and companions, 
IC Cabanis, M., explanatory remarks on his 66—sends to Seville and Cordova for 


theory of sleep, XLV. 358. 
m § Cabin, an Irish, the usual library of, 
LVII. 278. 


aid, 67—anguish of his Marchioness, 
67—+escued by the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, 67—their reconciliation, 68, 

















32° B Cabool, character of the river of, LIT. 387 | Cadiz, why ought not to have been seized 
ge —the capital of, 388, 389—the variety | by the British, in the Peninsular war, 
uct of its fruit-trees, 389—limits of the | — LVII. 512, 515. 

en country, 393. Cadyow Castle, the ballad of, one of the 
17 | —_, nature of the route from Astrabad | first of Sir Walter Scott's original pub- 
of to, LILI. 49—and from it to the Indus, | lications, LI. 355. 

ore 49, Cemmerer, Dr., XLIII. 405-407. 

his Cabra, question as to the position of the | Caesar, the name of, read on Egyptian 
19 town of, XLII. 456—different state- | monuments, XLIII. 119. 

ate ments of Laing and Caillié in regard to, | Cesar, Augustus, extorts a legacy-tax from 
19, 456. the senate of Rome, L. 401—passes a 
1m ——-, the Count de, comes up with Boab- law against excessive manumission of 
» dil and his army, XLIII. 70—makes a slaves, 401, 411— prohibits exiles to 
poe successful movement against Boabdil, carry with them more than twenty 
of 70—puts Boabdil to the rout, 7!—and | — slaves, 401—interdicts all magistrates 
es8 captures Boabdil, 72, from giving shows of gladiators above 
of Cadamasto, Signor, the Venetian traveller, twice in one year, 404—a law of his 
nd quoted, XLVIII. 380. establishing the jurisdiction of the 
21 Cadiz, Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Mar- prefectus urbis, as between master and 
ote quis of, makes war against Muley Aben slave, had probably no great effect, 
22, Hassan, XLIII. 64—the real hero of | 409. 

of the war, 64—his character, 65—particu- | ——-—— , boasts of his improve- 
rks lars of his early life, 65—his feuds ments in the architecture of Rome, LII. 
“ with the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 65 | 91. 
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Cesar, Augustus, remarks on the extent 
of his capacity, LVI. 363. 
Cesar, Caius Julius, XLIII. 198. 

——, sketch of the charac- 
ter of, XLV. 463—how escaped the 
Marian slaughters, 463—remarks on 
his connexion with the democratic 
party, 463, 464—forms the first trium- 
virate, 464—violates the laws, and in 
what respect, 465—remarks on his ap- 
pointment to Gaul, 465—notice of seve- 
ral noble families attached to his cause, 
467—his victory, 467—reaction in pub- 
lic opinion, 467, 








, exhibits at once 320 
pairs of gladiators, L. 405. 

, character of his Com- 
mentaries, L1. 400—a curious coinci- 
dence in the general character of the 
military services of Caesar and the Duke 
of Wellington, 400, 401—impossible 
that the Commentaries should be quite 
impartial, 401—further remarks upon 
them, 401—his object in writing them, 
402—his expedition into Pontus perhaps 
a less bold step than Colonel Welles. 
ley’s movement from Trincomalee to 
Bombay, 407. 








,a master of taste, LII. 
64—his treatment of Laberius, 75—the 
extension of his command in Gaul ac- 
companied by an unprecedented grant 
of money and patronage, 84—his mur- 
der useless, 85—his virtues, 85—and 
vices, 85 and note—the character of his 
style, 88—of his visit to Britain, 88—re- 
forms the Roman calendar, 89—his en- 
lightenment, 90. 


LV. 249. 


» Niebuhr’s remarks on, 








, why no parallel be- 
tween, and the Duke of Wellington, 


LVI. 218. 
, anew view of the death 
of, LVI. 359-363. 

Cesar, Tiberius, restricts the numbers of 
combatants in the gladiatorial shows of 
Rome, L. 405. 

Cesars, the, names of, deciphered on 
Egyptian monuments, XLIII. 154. 

Caen, the freestone found in the neigh- 
bourhood of, how used in England, 
XLV. 490. 

Caffraria, notice of Kay’s Researches in, 

Caffres, the, asserted not to be savages, 
LVIIiI. 2—their numbers in their ir- 
ruption on the English colony of the 

Cape of Good Hope, 3—in what de- 

ree they were chastised, 5—character 
of, 19, 20—meaning of the name Caffre, 
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20—statement of their habits and mode 
of life, 24. 

Cafsa, temperature of the hot springs of, 
LVIII. 359—fish in them, 359, 

Cahorra, remarks on the cliffs of, XLIII. 
452, 

Caillaud, M., visits the site of ancient 
Meroe, XLIII. 124—light thrown by 
on the progress of art and civilization 
along the Nile, 126—his description of 
the pyramids of Nouri, 127, 128—his 
discovery of the site of the oracle of 
Ammon, 129. 

Caillié, M. René, his Journal d’un Voyage 
& Timboctoo et & Jenne, reviewed, XLII. 
450—character of the author and of his 
work, 450, et seq. 

Cain, character of Byron’s poem of, 
XLHUTL. 391. 

Cairbar Riadah, the supposed leader of 
the Irish Scots who first oceupied Ar- 
gyll, XLI. 126—said to have been 
forced from Ulster by the Fingal of 
Macpherson, 126. 

Cairo, the native name for, LIX. 167— 
some account of the city of, 167, 168— 
baths at, 178—-state of learning in, 191, 
192—number of booksellers in, 194. 

Cake, origin of the word, LIV. 309, note. 

Calaber, Quintus, the rhapsodies of the 
Cyclic poets echoed by, XLIII. 140. 

Calabria, earthquakes of, XLIII. 458, 

, tremendous effects of the earth- 
quake of 1783 in, LIII. 425, 426. 

Calais, pillar at, erected on the spot 
where Louis XVIII. landed on the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, XLVIII. 
277. 








, tate of travelling between, and 
Paris, X LVIII. 358, note. 

Caleott, Mr., the geologist, XLIII. 421. 

Calcutta, prices of freight to, from Eng- 
land, XLIII. 301, mote—Heber accepts 
the bishopric of, 395—account of the 
colleges of, 402. 

——, population and age of the city 
of, LV. 177—description of the ap- 
proach to, 177—of the fashionable 
quarter in, 177—of other parts, 178— 
statement of the divisions of, 178—re- 
marks on the ladies of, 178, 179—who 
the founder of, 193. 

Caldcleugh, Mr., his travels cited, XLIII. 
284. 





Calderon, Don Rodrigo, observations on 
his dramas, XLVI. 495—great end and 
object of his Autos, 495. 

, points of resem- 

blance between his plays, and the plays 

of the poet Shirley, XLIX. 25. 

» anecdote of his 
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behaviour in mounting the scaffold, LI. | 
94, 

Calderon, Don Rodrigo, why translated 
by August: Wilhelm Schlegel, LIII. 
222. 

Caledonian Britons, observations in regard 
to the, XLI. 125, 136, et seq. 

Caledonians, Ritson’s Annals of the, and of 
the Pictsand Scots, reviewed, XLI. 120. 
See Scotland. 

, the, the extent of their terri- 
tories considered, X LI. 328. 

Calendar, the, remarks on Julius Cesar’s 
reform of the Roman, LII. 89—account 
of the Roman calendar, 90. 

Calicoes, British, statistics of, XLIII. 99 
—their profuse importation into India, 
100, note, 

California, volcanic line reaching to, 

* XLIII. 449. 

Caligula, Caius Caesar, notice of a pecu- 
liarity of his reign, XLV. 467, 468. 

,asneer of his at 

Seneca’s literary style quoted, LIT. 74. 

, his mode of keep- 
ing his birthday, LVI. 310. 

Calla-baugh, description of the town of, 
LIT. 384, 385. 

Callao, General Rodil’s obstinate defence 
of the castle of, LIV. 201. 

Callimachus, reviles Euhemerus, XLVII. 
oo > 


-_< 

















, observations on his poetry, 
XLVIII. 98. 

, coarse vituperation in which 
he indulges, LIL. 75—Propertius makes 
him the model of his work, 73. 

Callinus, the Greek poet, his warlike strains 
a connecting link between Homer and 
Pindar, XLVIIL. 71]—observations on 
his poetry, 71—the probable contempo- 
rary of Hesiod, 71—a strong infusion 
of the old heroic spirit in the fragments 
of his poetry, 75—supposition of M. 
Boetteger in regard to his Ionian ele- 
gies, 77—date of his existence, 78—the 
inventor of the elegiac couplet, 785— 
placed by Franck before Hesiod in 
point of time, 8l1—asserted by Strabo to 
have lived before Archilochus, $1—his 
fragment translated and quoted, 82 
—named in the Alexandman canon 
of the classics as first of the elegiac 

oets, 82—characteristic differences of 
his poetry and that of Tyrtwus, 84. 

Calms, within the tropics, description of, 
XLVI. 148. 

Calthorpe Street riot, observations on the 
Parliamentary inquiry instituted into 
the conduct of the police force during 
the, L. 266. 








CAM 
Calvert, Mr. Nicholson, who, XLV, 526, 


527. 

Calvin, religious forms assailed by, XLI. 

4. 

, his wisdom how shown, LII. 455. 

Calvinism, moderate, opposed by Bishop 
Heber, XLIIL. 387. 

Calvo, Balthazar, notice of, LVI. 149, 
150. 

Calyeadnus, the river of, the Emperor 
Barbarossa drowned in, LI. 318. 

Cambacéres, S. A. S., his line of conduct 
on the restoration of the Bourbons ap- 
pearing certain, XLVILI. 265. 

Cambacéres, S. A. S., Les Aprés- Diners 
de, &c., §c., par le Baron de Lamothe- 
Langon, reviewed, LVIII. 406-113— 
impudence of French forgers of Me- 
moirs, 406—audacity of the author, 
407—effect of the article in the Quar- 
terly Review on the Memoirs of Louis 
X¥111., 407— Lamothe now avows the 
authorship of them, 407—fails in at- 
tempting to confound his own case with 
the cases of Madame de Genlis and 
Madame Campan, 408 —inaccuracy of 
a statement of his as to the last lady, 
409—character and circumstances of 
publication of her Mémoires, 409—of 
Las Cases’s, 409, 410—strange admis- 
sion at length made respecting the Mé- 
motres of Madame de Crequi, 410, note— 
remarks on other French memoirs, 410 
—Lamothe’s absurd assertion relative 
to Mirabeau’s Memoirs, 411—his com- 
pilation of the Memoirs of the Vicomtesse 
de Fusse-Landry, 411—justuess of his 
character of Savary’s Memoirs, 411— 
his doctrine of memoir writing, 411, 
412—his impudent assertions as to the 
Memoirs of Lows XVIII. contradicted, 
412, 413—Talleyrand’s professions re- 
specting those Memoirs commented on, 
413—character of the d4prés- Diners, 413 
—selling price and intrinsic value of 
the publication, 413. 

Cambletes, king of Lydia, eats up his 
queen, L. 381. 

Cambridge, no centre from which a purer 
light of mathematical instruction ema- 
nates than from the university of, 
XLVII. 545. 

and Oxford, the universities 
of, the most opulent literary institutions 
in Europe, LI. 503—why made the 
scene of the contest between James II. 
and the Established Church, 503, 504 
—a petition from some of the members 
of the university of Cambridge gives 
rise to a debate of three mornings in the 
House of Commons in 1834, 507—no- 
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CAM 
tice of the Dissenters’ claim for admis- 
sion to, 519, and note—the reason why 
Dissenters were not excluded by the an- 
cient constitution of those universities, 
520—object of James the First’s man- 
dates to the university of Cambridge, 
469-471 — conformity to the Church 
of England how exacted by Elizabeth’s 
statutes, 471, 472—present state of di- 
vinity studies at Cambridge, 486, 487. 
Cambridge, account of Coleridge’s last 
visit to, LII. 82. 

———-, University, account of the 
visit of James I. to, and of the proceed- 
ings at, during his visit, XLI. 72. 

Cambrone, General, speech of, XLIX. 45. 

Cambyses, number of men said to have 
been buried in the sands by, in his ex- 
pedition against the Oasis of Ammon, 
XLI. 233. 

Camden, value of his Britannia, XLII. 
287. 

Camellia sesanqua, the leaves of, used as 
tea, in China, L. 448. 

Camera-Lucida, the, its value in making 
outlines of interesting objects, XLI. 
440, note. 

Cami, Matsoe Dairi Isoe no, anecdote of, 
LVI. 417, 418. 

Camillus, his Leticr to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, reviewed, XLIV. 262-317. Sce 
Empire, the British. 

Campagna, the, causes of the deteriora- 
tion in the productiveness of, LVIII. 
405. 

Campan, Madame, character of her Mé- 
motres, pronounced, LVIII. 409. 

as uses of, in architecture, LVIII. 
7 


Campbell, Sir Colin, anecdote of his first 
introduction to the Duke of Wellington, 
LI. 423. 

—_——, Sir John, M.P., parallel be- 
tween him and the attorney-general of 
James II. pointed out, LI. 515—re- 
marks on his nomination for the bo- 
rough of Dudley, and subsequent de- 
feat, 515—the alleged cause of it, 515 
—shown to be totally false, 515. 





House of Commons at the close of the 
session of 1836, LVI. 259, 260. 

, Sir Neil, XLII. 451. 

» Thomas, origin of his song 
Nelson and the North, XLII. 374. 

, his description of a 
conversation with Crabbe at Holland 
House, L. 498, 499. 

shis Life of Mrs. Sid- 

















dons, reviewed, LII. 95-128—character 
of the work, 95, 96—of his style, with 





» his conduct in the | 
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examples, 96-99 — mistakes pointed 
out, 100, 101—more serious errors de- 
tected, 101—and refuted 102—inaceu- 
racy of his compilations, 102, 103— 
owes much to, but misrepresents, Mr, 
Boaden, 103—and Mr. Galt, 103, 104 
—his strictures on the former shown to 
be unfounded and unpardonable, 104, 
105—his extreme negligence, 105—ig- 
norance, 106—love of scandal, 107— 
further instances of gross errors, 107, 
108—his opinion of Voltaire, 108—his 
bad logic, 108, 109—tendency to pro- 
faneness, 108-1 10—want of scholarship, 
110—and of originality, 110—his pla- 
giarism exemplified, 110-112—remarks 
on his mode of treating Mrs. Siddons’s 
autobiographical memoranda, 113—his 
insolence, 116—character of his general 
criticism, 11S—a radical mistake of his 
noticed, 119, 120—comparison of him 
with his predecessors in the biography 
of Mrs. Siddons, 121—his own character 
as a biographer, 123, 124. 

Campbell, Thomas, his Poetical Works re- 
viewed, LVII, 349-363 — remarks on 
the form of the work, 349—circum- 
stances which rendered it possible, 349, 
note—probable estimate of posterity, 349 
—how to be determined, 349, 350—what 
causes contribute to the celebrity of liv- 
ing poets, 350, 351—present feeling of 
the public with regard to poetry, 351— 
to reach postezity, why not a just cri- 
terion of literary fame, 351, 352—that 
fame why becomes, every day, more and 
more difficult of attainment, 352—ca- 
priciousness of fame, 352—improbabi- 
lity that the late poetical works of Eng- 
glish poets should descend to posterity, 
352—view of Campbell’s poetry in this 
light, 352, 353—in what !Campbell re- 
sembles Pope, 353—frequency of quo- 
tation of his poetry proves what, 353— 
in what he falls short of Pope, 353— 
has no pretensions to philosophy, 353— 
in what defective, 353, 354—criticism 
on The Pleasures of Hope, 354—ana- 
lysis with extracts, 350-355—criticism 
on Gertrude of Wyoming, 356—on The- 
odric, 357—folly of seeking mere sim- 
plicity, 357—analysis of the poem, 357 
—Campbell not a lyrical poet, 358— 
criticism on The Last Man, 358, 359— 
character of his passion for liberty, 359 
of the Lines on the Power of Russia, 
359—of those on the Spanish patriots, 
359—ludicrous nature of a note on S/an- 
zas to Sir F. Burdett, 359, 360—criti- 
cism on his Lines on St. Leonard's, 360 
—remark on the propriety of his refer- 
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ence to the steam-vessel, 360—beauty of 
Turner’s delineation of one, 360, note— 
character of Lines on deaving Bavaria, 
361, 362—explanation of the preseut 
indifference of the public to poetry, 362 
—poetry, when chiefly read, 362—and 
why, 362, 363—estimate of the author, 
363. 

Camplain, Lake, bravery of Lord Ex- 
mouth’s naval and other services on, LV. 
134, 135. 

Camp-meetings, in the woods of America, 
account of, and observations on,XLVIII. 
206. 

Canada, capable of defending itself against 
attack from the United States of Ame- 
rica, XLI, 439. 

, Mr. Pitt’s and Mr. Fox’s opinions 
in regard to the advantages of creating 
an aristocracy in, XLII. 317. 

Canada, Extracts of letters from poor 
persons who emigrated to, reviewed, 
XLVI. 349. See Labouring Classes. 
Its value as a field for the utiliza— 
tion of agricultural labour and capital, 
360—extracts from the letters of pauper 
emigrants from Wiltshire, to, 367. 

» present condition of French, 

XLVIII. 264. 

, Major W. Robinson’s scheme of 

infant emigration to, XLVIII. 329. 

, advantages offered in, to Britislr 

pauper emigrants, LIT. 250—deficiency 

of labourers in, 250—account ofthe emi- 
grant societies of, 250, 251—condition 
of the government agents for emigra- 
tion in, 25l—particular statement of 

the inducements to emigration to, 251, 

252. 

-, Upper, sources of information re- 
specting settlement in, indicated, LIV. 
411, and note. 

Canada, Upper, Letters from poor persons 
who have lately emigrated to (1835), re- 
viewed, LIV. 413-429. See Emigration. 

» tabular view of emigration 
to, in the six years ending 1834, LIV. 
420. 

















Canadas, under what circumstances they 
might be called to take upon themselves 
a share of the expense of their military 
defence, XLII. 516—Sir H. Parnell’s 
doctrines in regard to the abandonment 
of the, examined and combated, 525, 
et seqg.—detail of the circumstances 
which have led to the present state of 
disquiet in the Canadas, 526, 527—sug- 
gestions for restoring a good under- 
standing between the Leyislative As- 
sembly of Lower Canada and the Go- 
verment, 527—importance of those pro- 
vinces to Great Britain, 527, 528—a 
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separation from them by England a 
flagitious violation of moral rectitude 
and political wisdom, 529—what the 
policy of Great Britain ought to be in 
regard to the Canadas, 529. 

Canadas, the, Mr. Wilmot Horton’s colo- 
nization of, XLIII. 268, 

Canadian climate, account of, XLII. 94— 
account of the boatmen, 97, 98—and 
of the labourers, 100—anecdote of an 
English Canadian, 102. 

Canal navigation, important discoveries 
relative to, XLIX. 213. 

Canal, the Grand, of China, nothing in 
Europe equal to, L. 443. 

a expense of trackage on, XLII. 
3 


Canandaigua, monument erected to Bishop 
Heber by the inhabitants of, XLIII. 
367. 

Canara, Sir Thomas Munro appointed to 
reduce the new province of, XLIII. 92 
—divided into two collectorates, 95— 
traversed by Sir T. Munro, 96. 

Cauaries, the points of eruption at, X LIII. 
450—eruption of Lancerote in, 455. 

Canary Islands, the question as to their 
being the Fortunate Islands of Ptolemy 
considered, X LI. 230. 

account of shooting 





stars in, LILI. 315. 

Cancale, Rocher de, character of the, LIV. 
131, 132. 

Candace, Queen, XLIII. 143. 

Candia, present condition of the island of, 
XLI. 470. 

Candide, The, of Voltaire, extraordinary 
points of coincidence between, and the 
Rasselas of Dr. Samuel Johnson, XLVI. 


25, 

Candiots, the, XLIII. 542. 

Canino ; Mémoires de Lucien Buonaparte, 
Prince de Canino, écrits par (ui-méme. 
Tome I. reviewed, LVII. 374, et seq. 
See Buonaparte, Lucien. 

, the Prince of, a theory of his 
disputed, LIV. 445, and note. 

Caunibalism, account of the, of the people 
called Battas, XLII. 433. 

» proofs of the existence of, in 

the island of New Zealand, XLVILI. 

142. 

















; reasons for doubting the ex- 
istence of, as a permanent habit, LVII. 
18, 19. 

Canning, Mr., Consul-General, XLII. 149, 
note. 

Canning, Rt. Hon. George, probable effects 
of his Maximus Othmannides, XLII. 49. 

» moderation 

of his views on the subject of opening 

the trade with China, XLII. 147. 











CAN 


Canning, Rt. Hon. George, his speech on 
the bill for withdrawing the one and 
two pound notes from circulation, XLII. 
257 — letter to, on the subject of the 
English silk-trade, 263. 

, little of the 

expected fruits yielded by his Finance 

Committee, XLII. 505. 





his observa- 
tions in Parliament on Sir Thomas 
Munro, XLIII, 80—his remark on the 
proposition of making General Munro 
overnor of Madras, 103, no¢e—his pub- 
lic tribute to the character of Munro, 








, English pre- 
judices of, XLIII. 236. 





, his conduct 
in the affairs of Greece, XLIII. 500, 
501. 

, circumstances 
of his accession to the Foreign Office, 
on Lord Londonderry’s death, XLIV. 
272—his political’character, 273, 274— 
error of those who left office on his ac- 
cession to the premiership, 280, 281— 
notice of the attacks of the newspapers 
on him then, 281, 282—fallacy of his 
hopes of power, 282, 283. 

, circumstances 
of his accession to the premiership de- 
tailed, XLV. 520-522. 











» a saying of, 
L. 308. 

, declares the 
East India Company's monopoly an ex- 
ception to the rule which asserts the 
banefulness of monopolies, L. 460, 

, at the be- 
ginning of his career rarely delivered 
an important speech without making 
an enemy for life, LI. 290—Mr. Pitt’s 
estimate of him, 290, 291—used to he- 
gitate at the commencement of his 
speeches, 358—compared with Lord Li- 
verpool, 360. 








, effect of clas- 
sical studies on his style of eloquence, 
LILI. 129, 130—further remarks on his 
oratory, 166—his memory vindicated 
from a charge made by M. B. Sarrans, 
520, 521. 








, his manners 

at table, LV. 478. 

, Sir Stratford, observations on 
his conduct as ambassador in the affairs 
of Greece, XLIII. 495-553—his partial 
declaration concerning the extent of the 
Greek territory, 520—declaration of on 
the battle of Navarino, 551. 

Canoe, John, described, L. 382. 

Canova, M., sculpture delivered from the 
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race of cold unmeaning impersonations 
by his fine Grecian taste, XLVII. 325, 

Canova, M., a remark of his quoted, LVI. 
309. 

Canterbury, the Archbishop of, LI, 527. 

—-——.,Viscount, LIII. 283. See Sut- 
ton, Manners. 

Cantin, Cape, the same as the Saloeis of 
Herodotus and the Solis of Pliny and 
of Ptolemy, XLI. 232. 

Canton, observations on the state of 
European trade to, XLII. 150—port 
charges on shipping at, 157—commis- 
sion charged by the agents at, 163. 

, the authorities of, prohibit the use 

of sedan-chairs to supercargoes in, L, 

434-436—character of the authorities 

of, 435-440—English ladies prohibited 
from visiting, 435, 437 — distance of, 
from Pekin, 443—the port of, recom- 

mended to the tea-trade, 448, 462, 467, 

note — probability of its being closed 

against the English under certain cir- 
cumstances, 455— ample information 
as to the policy of trading to other ports 
than, to be found in Sir James Urms. 
ton’s work, 455. See Urmston—pre- 
ferred as a port to any on the east coast 
of China, 466—teas purchased else- 

where inferior, 467. 

, adulteration of tea at, described, 
LII. 368, note. 

Canton, merit of Mr. Benneit’s Sketches 
of, LILI. 16. 

. dimensions of the streets of, LIII. 
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, nature of our commerce at, LVI. 
490—extent of admission to, 490—why 
the only port likely to be obtained by 
the English, 519—character as a port, 
519. 

Cape Cleveland, account of butterflies at, 
LILI. 14. 

Garry, in Boothia Felix, some notice 
of, LIV. 6. 

Cape of Good Hope, the. Abstract of Pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Relief for the 
Destitute, Se., at, reviewed, LVIII. 
1-29. See Zoolus. 

Cape of Good Hope, population of, XLII. 
269—expense of emigration to, 273, 

Hay, LVI, 291. 

Horn, volcanic line from, XLIII. 449. 

Richardson, statement of the real 

bearings of, LVI. 293. 

de Verde Islands, erroneously sup- 
posed by Sir Rufane Donkin to be the 
Fortunate Islands mentioned in the 
works of Ptolemy, XLI. 230, 

Capefigue, M., critical notice of a work 
of, LVIII. 398, note. 

Capelli, Baron, character of his work, 
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CAP 
De lOrigine et des Progrés de U Esprit 
Révolutinnaire, L. 143. 
Capercailzies, the species of the, destroyed 
— the last fifty years, XLVII. 
9 
1 ~ e remarks on earthquakes at, LIII. 
26. 


Capital, definitions of, and inquiry into 
the nature of, XLIV. 7, et seq. 
— foundation of the right to, XLVI. 








, the question whether an increase 

of, holds out any promise of relief to 

the depressed state of the country con- 

sidered, XLVIII. 50. 

punishments, their asserted effect 
ef preventing convictions from being 
obtained, examined and combated, 
XLVII. 176, et seg. See Punishment 
of Death, XLVII. 176. 

Capitalists, effect of a rise in the value of 
money on, XLIII. 301—comparison of 
— and Scotch capitalists, 345- 
366. 

Capo d’Istria, Count John, his conduct 
towards Greece, considered, XLI. 490. 
letters to Prince 
Leopold from, XLIII. 507—his refusal 
to comply with terms proposed by the 
ambassadors at Constantinople, 523— 
complaint of, 534—despatch from to 

to Leopold, 544. 

Capshak, defeat of the Russians at, LIX. 

383. 








Cara Bey, character of, in the novel of 
Ayesha, LI. 485, 486. 

Caraccas, the, observations relative to the 
earthquake in 1812 of, XLII. 457— 
eruption of Elburus in, 461. 

Caraffa, Cardinal. See Paul IV., Pope. 

Carlo, his character, LV. 

309—mode of his execution by Pius IV., 

313. 








Caravans, extent of those annually con- 
veying pilgrims to the city of Mekka, 
XLII. 34. 

Carbonic acid gas, unsuccessful experi- 
ments with, with the view of applying 
it in place of steam, XLIX. 212. 

Carditto de Laffredo, Prince, XLIII. 314. 


Cardoza, Silva, observations relative to, | 


XLI. 387. 

Caréme, Mons., sketch of his life, LIV. 
128, 129. 

Cafey, Sir Robert, immortalized by his 
activity in informing James I. of Scot- 





land of the death of Queen Elizabeth, 


XLI. 54, note. 

Cariva, Professor, XLI. 324. 

Carlavervck, The Siege of, by Sit Harris 
Nicolas, commended, LVI, 30. 
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Carleton, Captain, observations on his con- 
-_ at the siege of Barcelona, XLVII. 
ds/. 

Carleton, Sir Guy, his early recommend- 
ation of Lord Exmouth, LV. 137. 

Carlile, Richard, who, XLIV. 299. 

Carlisle, the late Earl of, why abandoned 
the guardianship of Byron, XLIV. 173 
—circumstances of the mention of, in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
180, 181. 

Carios, the Infanta Don, his story, LIV. 
83-85—earliest accounts of him, 86— 
anecdote of his boyhood, 86—his capa- 
city, 87—gallantry, 87, 88—his arrest, 
88—rigour of his imprisonment, 89, 90 
—date of his death, 91. 

, Don, computation of his ultimate 

chances of success in Spain, LV. 532— 

number of his forces, 532. 

, why popular in the north of 
Spain, LVIII. 280, 281—his part in a 
mutiny in 1822, 282—anecdote of him, 
282, 283. 

Carlsruhe, curious origin of the town of, 
LII. 223—the palace of described, 223. 

Carlton-Club, the, true character of, LV. 
482, 483. 

Carmichael, Mrs., her Domestic Manners 
of the West Indies, reviewed, L. 374, 
et seq. See West Indies, works on, 

Carnarvon, the Earl of, his Portugal and 
Gallicia, with a Review of the Social and 
Political State of the Basque Provinces, 
and a few Remarks on recent Events 
in Span, 1837, reviewed, LVIII, 254, 
et seq. See Portugal and Giallicia. 

, eulogized, XLV. 











337, 

Carnatic, the, war in, XLIII. 83. 

Carne concuéro, a South American luxury, 
described, XLIII. 175. 

Carne, Mr., his Life of Efiot characterized, 
XLVIII. 214, note. 

Carnival, description of the, at New Or- 
leans, United States of America, XLI. 
441 


Carnot, Mons., anecdote of, XLIII. 567, 
note. 





, sketch of his character by 
Niebuhr, LV. 239. 

Caro, General, his successes in the Penin- 
sular War, LVI. 171, and note. 

Carolan, the Blind, excellence of as a mins- 
trel, LVII. 277. 

Caroline, Queen of George III., Dr. Bur- 
ney’s interviews with, described, XLIX. 
119, et seq. 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark, no- 

tice of the project of replacing her on 

the throne, LVII. 476, 
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Caron, M., XLIV. 257; 

Carpenter’s Fourpenny Papers, reviewed, 
XLIV. 262-387. See Empire, the Bri- 
tish. 

Carreau, Mary, the maiden name of Ro- 
bespierre’s mother, LIV 522. 

Carriages, Public, works on the subject of, 

reviewed, XLVIII. 346—account of the 

improvements in the system of tra- 
velling by land, 346—examples of the 
improved rate of travelling, 346—late 
of the first appearance of stage-coaches, 

347 —account of stage-travelling to 

Oxford in the year 1742, 347 —case 

supposed of travelling by the Comet 

coach to Exeter, 347—Apsley House, 

348—Hounslow, 349— Staines, 351— 

Bagshot, 353—the Regulator coach, 353 

—Hertford Bridge, 354—the Quick- 

silver mail, 355—the Holyhead mail, 

356—the Chester Highflyer, 357—the 

Brighion road, 357—the Red Rover and 

Age coaches, 358 — observations on 

coachmen, 358— fast work, 358— ac- 

count of the coach-horse, 359—manner 
of feeding, 359—average price of coach- 
horses, 359—history of the mode of 

‘ working’ a modern coach, 360—per- 

fection of the modern form of stage- 

coaches, 360—remarks on coach acci- 

dents, 361—cause of overturns, 362— 

question as to the danger of galloping 

horses on level ground, 362—necessity 

of putting horses well together, 363— 

observations on axletrees, 363—the com- 

mon linchpin not to be depended on, 
363—remarks on the wheels, 363—cost 

of coaches, 363—loading coaches, 364 

—Collinge’s patent boxes, 365—excel- 

lence of our post-office administration 

under the late Sir Francis Freeling, 366 

*"—observations on mail-coaches, 366— 
a mistaken notion that carriages are 
less liable to accidents from being light, 
367—humane change effected in the 
whole system of ‘ the road” 367—ac- 
count of the old-fashioned coachman, 
367—suggestion to road-surveyors on 
the formation of roads, 368—hills, 369 
—hint to stage-coach proprietors, 369 
—change in the English coach-horse, 
373—account of private vehicles, 370— 
description of the family coach of fifty 
years back, 370—the phaeton, 370— 
curricle, 371—gig, 371—the buggy, 
Stanhope, Dennet, and Tilbury, 371— 
the cabriolet, 371—double-bodied phae- 
ton and britscka, 372—the pony- 
chaise, 372; decline of the taste for the 
whip, 372—account of amateurs or gen- 

tleman-coachmen, 372—advantages de- 
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rived from, 373—St. James’s-street on a 
levee-day, 374—Hyde Park on a fine 
afternoon, 374. 

Carrick, Dr., his account of the last days 
of Mrs. Hannah More, LII. 440, 441. 

Carrington, Lord, XLI. 268. 

—_— , Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s 
account of his elevation to the peerage, 
LVII. 454—shown to be false, 455, 456 
—his disclaimer, 456, 457—George III. 
not reluctant to ennoble him, 457—his 
munificence in charity, 457, note— 
account of his personal friendship with 
Mr. Pitt, 457. 

Carriole, description of a, LI. 463. 

Cartesians, observations on the doctrines 
of the, L. 17. 

Carts, construction of Portuguese bullock- 
carts, LVI. 209. 

Carwel/, character of Mrs, Thomas Sheri- 
dan’s novel so called, XLVIII. 420, 
note, 

Carweil, a novel, by Mrs. Thomas Sheridan, 
character of, XLIX. 229. 

Cary. Rev. F.H., character of his translation 
of Date, XLIX. 449—his version, from 
the measure adopted, no approach toa 
likeness, 449—specimens of his transla- 
tion of Dante compared with that of 
Mr. Wright, 453, e¢ seg. ——his tfans- 
lation of Francesca of Rimini contrasted 
with the versions of Lord Byron and 
Mr. Wright, 459. 

— , his Pindar on English Verse, 
reviewed, LI. 18-54. See Pindar, trans 
lations of. 

Casacancha, LVII. 8. 

Casanata, Cardinal, his offer to Leibnitz, 
XLII. 312. 

Cash-credits, XLIII, 345-360. 

Cashibos, the, cannibalism of, LVI. 17— 
disputed, 18, 19. 

Cashnobury Park, effect of the propinquity 
of the Birmingham railway on the pre- 
serves of, LVIIT. 505. 

Cashmir, Wilson’s Abstract of the Annals 
of, noticed, XLVIII. 2. 

Cash-payments, account of the progress of 
the Act for the return to, XLII. 243— 
petitions presented against the bill, 243 
—detail of the arguments of its sup- 
porters and opponents, 243, e¢ seq.— 
observations on, 248—degree of depre- 
ciation produced by the measure, 250— 
rise in the value of gold and silver con- 
sequent on, 251—its effects on the pub- 
lic debt, 252—its introducers not aware 
of its consequences, 254—account of the 
evils resulting from the measure, 256. 

Casinos, the, of the Venetian nobles, de- 
scribed, LI. 436, 
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Caspian Sea, the, XLIII. 446—traces of 
the union of the Aral with, 447, 

Cassa, Mrs., LVI. 430, 433. 

Cassander, estimate of the 4nnus Magnus 
by, XLIIL 418. 

Cassation, Cour de, number of judges in, 
XLIII. 592. 

Cassel, character of the city of, LIT. 231. 

Cassiquiari, the, nature of, LVII. 27 

Cassius, Caius, Antony's contempt for, 
LVI. 364—his character, 365. 

Caste, in India, letter of Heber on, X LILI. 
405-407. 

Casti, his Camicia dell’ uomo felice, quoted, 
XLIV. 45. 

Castigan’s Sketches, account of the state 
of Portugal as deseribed in, XLI. 190, 
See Ferrier. 

Castile, Fair Juana of, XLIII.59—Henry 
IV. of, 59—southern provinces of, de- 
clare in favour of Juana, 60. 

Castlehaven, Lord, important admission 
of his respecting the origin of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1641, LVI. 228. 

Castlereagh, Lord, observations of, in re- 
ference to the Act for the return to cash 
payments, XLII. 247. 

—_————_ , his speech on moving 
the proposition ‘for a union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, XLVI. 425 

—_—_—_——_—_—_—., Mr. Rush’s (the jie 
rican minister) account of his first din- 
ner at, XLIX. 330—his testimony to the 
abilities of the Duke of Wellington, 333, 

Castri. See Delphi. 

Catacombs, the, of ancient Egypt, general 
description of, LII1. 129-131. 

Catallactics, what, XLVI. 50, 53. 

Catalonia, conduct of the people of during 
the Spanish war of the succession, 
XLVI. 533—the inhabitants of aban- 
doned to their fate at the final settle- 
ment of affairs, 535. 

» proofs of the courage of the in- 
habitants of, LVII. 500. 

Catastrophes, notion of, adopted by the 
Stoics, XLIIT. 418. 

Catechism of Health, The, by A. B. Gran- 
ville, M.D., reviewed, XLVII. 394. See 
Granville. 

Catechism, Cranmer’s, recommended to the 
clergy, LVII. 373. 

Caterpillar, account of the changes of 
the, XLI. 306. 

Cathedrals, enjoyments derived from, by 
the people, XLVIT. 102. 

Cathedral Establishnents, the, various 
papers and pamphlets relative to, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 196-254. Importance 
of the Second Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 197—ministers acquitted 











CAT 


of views unfavourable to the Church, 
197— though the tendency of their 
eg Is so, 197—consequence of 
this, 198—object of the article, 198— 
what the guarantee for the proper work- 
ing of the commission, 198, 199—-spirit 
of the reviewer, 199—utility of cathe- 
drals, 199—reform how to be con- 
ducted, men of the system, 
200—importance of the parochial mi- 
nistry, 200—ought to be augmented, 
200—character of the proposed scheme 
for this, 201—what the rules restricting 
interference with funds left by private 
persons for specific purposes, 20]—vital 
importance of them, 20] — prevalent 
neglect of the rights of bodies, 203, 
204—uses of incorporations, 204, 205— 
age of the cathedral incorporations, 
205—origin of their property, 205— 
protest against the principles of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith’s pamphlet, 205 
note—with praise of the execution of it, 
205, note—nature of the attempt to re- 
concile the plan proposed with law, 206 
—question of the intention of donors of 
cathedral property discussed, 206 — 
mode adopted by Henry, VIII., 206, 207 
—commissioners why blind to the real 
nature of the case, 207—the necessity 
of odhering te the intentions of founders 
urged, 207, 205—safety of the country 
how bound up with that of the church, 
208—its real efficacy, 209—dilapidation 
of the power of the clergy, 209—per- 
sonal influence, 209—political advan- 
tages of fosterimg the church, 210— 
connexion of political and ecclesiastical 
loyalty, 210, 211—two leading tenden- 
cies of mankind, 210, 211—in what 
perfection consists, 21l—on what the 
safety of the country depends, 211— 
and why, 211, 212—aid rendered by 
the church to the state, 212 — results 
of invigorating the former, 212, 213— 
this how to be effected, 213—the true 
spirit of Christianity, 213—prevalence 
within the church of the principle of 
dissent, 213, 214—consequences to be 
apprehended from this, 214—are al- 
ready felt, 214—the church where 
weak, 214—criticism on the proceed- 
ings of the commission, 214, 215—in 
what the church’s vitality consists, 215 
—uses of cathedrals, 215—end of a 
church, as an incorporation, 215, 216— 
close connexion of doctrine and prac- 
tice, 216—dependence of the parochial 
on the cathedral system, 216—what the 
tendency of the former without the 
latter, 216—temptations of the paro- 
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chial preacher, 217, 218—tendency of 
dissent, 21&—cause of the orthodoxy of 
the theological professors of Wirtem- 
berg, 218—two safeguards of the church, 
218—obligations of to colleges, 219— 
universality of the principle of incorpo- 
ration in, 219—requisites of a body cal- 
culated to aid in preserving discipline, 
219—original functions of chapters 
ought to be revived, 219, 220—qualifi- 
cation of bodies intended to maintain 
sound doctrine, 220—learning how to 
be supplied, 220—our ignorance, 220, 
221—the great enemies of the church, 
221—necessity of learning for combat- 
ing these, 221—character of the age, 
221—parish priests have no leisure for 
learning, 221, 222—case of the univer- 
sities, 222—intention of cathedral en- 
dowments, 222—suggestions for ame- 
liorating the system, 222, 223—sound- 
ness and sobriety of cathedral theology, 
223—effect of the system on the mem- 
bers of the church, 223—falsehood of 
outcries against its wealth, 223—evils 
of no visible incorporation of the church, 
223—virtue of attachment to the church, 
224—resumption of the convocation why 
not advisable, 225—diocesan synods 
suggested, 225—effect of cathedral esta- 
blishments and services, 225, 226—as a 
defence against attacks on the church, 
226—insulation of the parochial clergy, 
226, 227—small prebendal stalls how 
the most valuable, 227—recent exam- 
ples of efficiency of cathedral bodies, 
227—two opinions respecting episcopal 
power in the church, 227—cathedral 
odies a link in the connexion of church 
and state, 228—dissenters decreasing 
in numbers, 228—characier of the ma- 
jority of the enemies of the church, 229 
—harmony of the church and constitu- 
tion, 229—necessity of gradations of 
rank in the former, 230—historical view 
ofthe importance of cathedral bodies, 
230—obsequiousness of the lay com- 
missioners, 231—anecdote of the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, 231—object of the con- 
secration of cathedrals, 232—superiority 
of prayer to preaching, 232—further 
views of the former, 233—by whom 
entertained, 233—consequences of this, 
233—objects of cathedral services, 234, 
235—music, why natural to religion, 
235—thought suggested by small at- 
tendance on cathedral worship, 235, 
236—uses of cathedrals not to be con- 
founded with those of parish churches, 
236—danger of altering the constitu- 
tion of the church 236, 237—view of 
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the state of the church, 237—desire to 
fraternize with dissent, 238—new tone 
of latter on the Reform Act, 238—in. 
fluence of Unitarians, 238, 239—in 
what case little to be feared for the 
church, 239—what the immediate dan- 
ger, 239—obstacle to an improved state 
of the church, 240—how to be removed, 
240—necessity of converting Ireland, 
240—objections answered, 241—means 
of conversion detailed and illustrated 
241, 242—advantages of establishing 
tranquillity in, 242—what a right edu- 
cation for, 242—the established church 
in, for whom intended,' 243—the curse 
of Romanism, 243—how must be met, 
243, 244—conversion from, how and 
where to be made, 244, 245—want of 
bishops, 245, 246—principles of con- 
version, 246—despotism of priests, 246 
—co-operation of the} laity necess 
for effecting the conversion of Irelan 
247—necessity of conversion why dwelt 
upon, 248—the church how founded, 
248—multiplication of new churches, 
249—proportion paid by clergy to the 
religious societies, 249—detauls of this, 
249—necessity of supplying the wants 
of the church, 250—operations of eccle- 
siastical bodies of late, 250—compare* 
with those of lay impropriators, 250— 
former how to be made more efficient, 
25l—strong objections to the minor 
changes recommended by the commis- 
sioners, 251—character of the protests 
made against them, 252—voaths taken 
by chapters, 252—benefit of the late 
innovations questioned, 252—restitution 
of coadjutor-bishops suggested, 252—- 
alarming evil of the present form of the 
commission, 252, 253—its character to 
be found in the Bishop of Exeter's 
Charge and Mr. Benson’s Letter, 253, 
and note—objects of, detailed, 253—the 
state on the verge of apostacy from the 
church, 253—trust expressed that a ge- 
neral movement will be made against 
the late innovations, 254. 

Catherine of Cleves and Hernani, translated 
from the French, by Lord F. Leveson 
Gower, reviewed, LI. 177, et seq. See 
Drama, the French. 

Catherine of Russia, inscription placed by, 
over the west gate of Cherson, leading 
to Constantinople, X LI. 474. 

» XLIII. 313. 

» purchases the li- 

brary of M. Diderot, XLVII. 325— 

her deliberate policy in regard to the 

town of St. Petersburgh, 329. 














» anecdote of, L, 108. 
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Catherine, of Russia, falsehood of a 
charge of Wraxall’s against, LVII. 472, 
473. 


Catholic religion, use of its ceremonial, 
XLI. 2—the infidelity of the higher 
order of the clergy of the, as common 
as gross superstition in the lower order, 
6—the various schisms in the enume- 
rated, 10-14. 

Catholic Question, the, why not argued by 
the Quarter/y Review while under the 
direction of Mr. Gifford, XLIV. 284— 
how carried, 239, 290. 

Catholicism, remarks on the, of France, 
LV. 4, 5. 

Catholics, account of the conduct and 
condition of the Irish Roman, XLVI. 
235, et seg. 

. Roman, observations on their 
conduct, in reference to their oaths, sworn 
on obtaining admission to the House of 
Commons, XLVI. 455—combinations 
of the Irish, and their objects, 556. 

—_——_———_,, character of the, com- 
pared with the character of the Protest- 
ants, XLVIII. 204. 

—_—_ —_ ——,, of Ireland, disabilities 
imposed on, during the reigns of Wiil. 
Ill. and Anne, LVI. 229, 230—did not 
participate in the rebellions of 1715 and 
1745, 230—nature of the act of 1793 re- 
lative to, 231. 

Catiline, Lucius Sergius, entertains the 
project of letting loose the slaves of 
Rome upon their masters, L. 408. 

. character of Ci- 
cero’s conduct in suppressing the con- 
spiracy of, LII. 84—his base arts, 84. 

Cato, M. Portius, value of his testimony 
in favour of the aristocratic party, XLV. 
461. 

—,the censor, his prescription for a 
fractured limb, XLVII. 15. 

—_——_———, his tyranny over his 
slaves, L. 408. 

——__—_—_,, his hatred of Greek, 
whence probably derived, LII. 67—stu- 
dies it in his old age, 67—his literary 
remains few, and some of them dubious, 
67—his work De Re Rusticd, the only 
one pretending to be entire, but proba- 
bly spurious, 67—his Origines, 68— 
character of the work De Re Rustic 
imputed to him, 77, 78. 

Cato’s Letters quoted, XLVIII. 259, 
260. 

Catolicos, Pulgar’s Chron. de los Reyes, 
quoted, XLIIT. 59, nore. 

Catoptrics, Napier’s claims to discoveries 
in the science of, LII, 460. 

Catorce, mineral repository of, in Mexico, 
XLUI. 282—produce of, 283, note. 
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Cats, observations on the skeletons of 
those preserved by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, XLVII. 111,112. 

Catullus, the taint of his writings, stated, 
LII. 72—character of his poetry, 72— 
of his versification, 72—his merits as a 
poet, 73—aspired to rival Callimachus, 
73—may be compared with Alceus, 
73. 

Catulus, Caius, character of, XLV. 460. 

Caucasus, the, earthquakes in the district 
of, XLIII. 447. 

Caula, General, LVIII. 267. 

Causation, abstract, no arguments from, 
suffice to confute an atheist, and why, 
LI. 215. 

Caux, M. de, XLII. 583. 

Cavendish, or the Patrician at Sea, a No- 
vel, the work the most impudent bundle 
of trash and vice ever issued from the 
press, XLVIT. 134. 

————-, the novel of, one of the most 
vulgar and witless of the sea novels of 
modern times, XLIX. 485. 

,» Lord Charles, invites Des- 
cartes and Mydorgius to England, 
XLII. 311—labours of, 327. 

, Sir William, becomes Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, XLII. 302—enorm- 
ous rental of his estates, 302. 

Caves, description of remarkable caves at 
Bameean, LII. 392. 

Cawdor, Earl, his Letter to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, on the Administration of Justice 
in MWales, reviewed, XLII. 181. See 
Welsh Judicature. 

Caxamarca, hot-springs of, LVII. 6— 
story connected with, 6. 

Caxiots, the, XLIII. 542. 

Cecil, Robert, his description of the ap- 
pearance of James I. of England, XLI. 
57—account of James I.’s visit to, at 
Theoba'd’s, 58. 

, for what raised to the peer- 

age by Queen Elizabeth, XLII. 288. 

, XLIII. 24s. 

Celer, Asinius, LVIII. 349. 

Celestine IV., Pope of Rome, method of 
his election, L1, 335—circumstances of 
his death, 335. 

Celibacy, the Romish practice of clerical, 
its effects on society, LIII. 97. 

Cell, the, of the bee, admirable manner in 
which constructed, explained, LI. 219— 
the bottom of it proved to be constructed 
on the soundest mathematical principles 
by Maclaurin and Reaumur, 219, 220. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, his account of his pro- 
ceedings at the Colisseum with a Sici- 
lian necromancer, and explanation of 
the circumstances narrated by him, 
XLVIII. 294. 
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Cellini, Benvenuto, his finest work a cruci- 
fix in the choir of the Escurial, LI. 256. 

Celsus, his opinions on dietetics, LII. 407. 

(the opponent of Christianity), 
sketch of his opinions, LVII. 41, 42. 

Celtic language, the study of, urged on 
the English, and why, XLV. 359, 360. 

Celts, disparaged by Pinkerton, XLI, 131. 

» account of, and of their language 

and name, XLVI. 338. 

, the, antiquity of the language of, 
LVI, 81—coincidences of that lan- 
guage with the Syriac, 81, nofe—how 
might have arisen, 81. 

Censorinus, data of Egyptian chronology 
furnished by, XLIII. 142, note. 

Censura Literaria, the most important of 
Sir Egerton Bridges’s miscellanies, LI. 
355. 

Cent Contes Drolatiques, reviewed, LVI. 
65, et seg. See Novels, French. 

Centralization, evils of, LV. 485, 486. 

Cephrenes, the building of pyramids as- 
cribed to, by Herodotus, XLIII. 135. 

Cerro de Potosi, discovery of the treasures 
of, XLIII. 281—produce of mines of, 
284. 

Cerro Vasco, legend of the discovery of 
silver-mines in, LVIi, 8. 

Certosa, account of the, of Vallombrosa, 
LI. 439, 440. 

Cervantes, Miguel, remarks on his descrip- 
tion of the death of Don Quixote, XLIX. 
180. 














, saying of, in regard to 

bookmakers, L. 149, note. 

——, real objects of his ridi- 

cule, LVIII. 133, and note. 

—_———., fails ia the drama, LIX. 
67—and why, 67, 68. 

Cervoni, General, his early patronage of 
Napoleon, LVIII. 488. 

Ceylon, the people of, contributed largely 
to their military defence, XLII. 513— 
importance of the island of, 523, 

, visited by the cholera, XLVI. 174. 

Chabot, M., his opinions in regard to the 
liberty of the press, XLVIII. 271. 

—-, XLIX, 37. 

Chabrol, Count, Recherches Statisques sur 
La Ville de Paris, 1823, of, quoted, 
XLIIL. 288. 

-, M. de, sketch of the life of, 
XLIII. 587. 

Chadwick, Edwin, his report as Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, quoted, L. 
354—is understood to have drawn up 
the remedial suggestions of the Com- 
missioners, 362 — his report praised, 
362, 365. 























Cheremon, quoted by Josephus on the | 


names of Sesostris, XLIII, 141, 
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Chaja Aias, prime minister to Jahangueir, 
Emperor of India, an extraordinary in- 
stance of an elevation from extreme po- 
verty to unbounded power, LI. 104. 

Chaja Aias, his story detailed, LI. 104, 
105—his name still remembered with 
honour by the natives of India, 107. 

Chaka, an African chief, LVIII. 6—his 
reception of Lieutenant King, 10—his 
war-dress described, 11— his munifi- 
cence, 11—wish for instruction, 12— 
joke of, 22. 

Chaianes, in Spain, what, LIX. 81, note. 

Chalil Tchenderili, account of the policy 
adopted by him for recruiting the ranks 
of the Turkish janizaries, X LIX. 292. 

Chalmers, Mr. George, the antiquarian, 
XLI. 135, 140, 





: his Comparative 
Estimate, quoted, XLII. 289. 

, Rev. Dr. Thomas, observations 
on his opposition to a Poor Law for Ire- 
land, XLIV. 516—his adherence to the 
standard of Malthus, 517—his system 
utterly impracticable in any agricultural 
parish, 517—his blind attachment to 
theory in opposition to facts, 518—his 
total ignorance of the real working of 
the English Poor Law, 518—his human- 
ity tinctured with enthusiasm, 519— 
character of his Essay on Ecclesiastical 
and Academical Endowments, 526, note. 
» his evidence be- 
fore the Irish Poor Law Committee 
lauded by Mr. Senior, XLVI. 393—his 
exuggerated strain of sentiment in de- 
precating the weakening of the benevo- 
lent feelings of the poor, 394—his testi- 
mony in favour of the existing Irish 
Church Establishment, 433. 

, his observations 
on the endowments of the English 
Church, XLVII. 387. 








» his Political Eco 
nomy, in connexion with the Moral State 
and Moral Prospects of Society, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 39. See Economy.—His great 
merits as a Christian pastor, 39—his 
merits as a political arithmetician, 39— 
character of his mind, 39— remarks 
on his adhesion to the Malthusian the- 
ory of population,40—contends that the 
landlords alone pay all taxes, both di- 
rect and indirect, 41—extracts from his 
work on this part of his subject, 42— 
account of his proposed mode of provid- 
ing for the younger branches of families, 
43—that plan not likely to be adopted, 
43—general view of his labours, 44— 
maintains the necessity of retarding 
the increase of our numbers, 44—the 
fundamental axiom from which all his 
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propositions are deduced a preposterous 
fallacy, 45—direct practical contradic- 
tion to his assertion that, no human 
skill can make the produce of the soil 
increase at the rate of population, 47— 
confines his view to the British islands 


alone, 47— attacks home-colonization, | 


48—negatives the question whether the 
increase of capital holds out any pro- 
mise of relief, 50—combats the doc- 
trine that solid advantage results from 
foreign trade, 51—his Utopia of ‘a self- 
contained nation,’ 52—not favourable 
to the restrictions on the importation of 
foreign corn, 54—demonstrates the futi- 
lity of a remission of taxes, 55—as- 
sumes ultimate for immediate effects, 55 
—his just and sagacious remarks on the 
subject of tithes, 56—his opinions on 
the question of a subdivision of landed 
property to be effected through altera- 
tions in the laws of inheritance, 57— 
dismisses emigration as wholly insuffi- 
cient to afford relief, 58—his alarm at 
the prospect of men being packed as 
thickly ‘ as mites in a cheese,’ 62—his 


| 





objections to emigration answered, 63, | 


64—his arguments against a legal pro- 
vision for the poor combated, 65—his 
specific for securing the well-being of a 
community stated, 67—the moral tend- 
ency of the doctrines advanced by the 


——_-—__—— 


Doctor indescribably pernicious, 68— | 


implored to reconsider his opinion, 69. 
Chalmers, Rev. Dr. Thomas, hischaracter of 
the Church of England, XLVIII. 580. 

» his work en- 
titled The Use and Abuse of Literary and 
Ecclesiastical Endowments, reviewed, 
XLIX. 198—his remarks on the reli- 
gious condition of the state of New 
Hampshire, 206. See Church and the 

Landlords. 








» his Treatise of 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Inte/- 
lectual Constitution of Man, reviewed, 
L. 1—its defects, 4—novelty of the 
author’s idioms, 4. See Bridgewater 
Treatises, 

Chamber of Deputies, M. Cottu’s remarks 


on, XLIII, 220, 221—proposed reform | 


of, 241. 





, of France, sketch of 
the history of the, since 1814, XLII. 
568, ef seg. 

character 











of the debates in, XLIX. 172. 

Peers, of France, how com- 
posed by Louis XVIII, XLII. 284 
329, 
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Chamberlain, Mr., quoted, XLI. 76, 77. 

Chambre, La Chambre Introuvable, origin 
and application of the title of, XLIII. 
568—why dissolved, 569. 

Chambre des Pairs, Histoire Biographique de 
éa, par A. Lardier, reviewed, XLII. 281. 

Chamisso Island, some account of, XLV. 
89, 91. 

Champion, Mile., her character and her 
marriage with Diderot, XLVII. 308, 
Champollion, M. le Jeune, Lettres & M. le 
Duc de Blacas @ Aulps, relatives au Musée 
Egyptien de Turin, reviewed, XLIII. 
111-155—Coquerel’s Letter on his Sys- 
teme Hieroglyphique, reviewed, 111-155 
—Henry’s Letter to, sur f Incertitude des 
Monumens Eg ypliens, reviewed, 112-155 
—the language of wonder exhausted by, 
in speaking of Thebes, 114—asserts the 
colossal statues of Egypt to be portraits, 
114—his curious collection of paintings 
illustrative of Egyptian private life, 114, 
note—states in his De /’Ecri/ure Hiéra+ 
tique des Anciens Egyptiens, that hiero- 
glyphics are not phonetic, 115, note— 
withdraws the volume under a pretext, 
115, note—his suitable qualifications for 
Egyptian researches, 116—rare merit of 
his Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique, 
117—his infirmities contributory to his 
success, 117—wonders on wonders an- 
nounced in his letters, 117—follows w 
the inquiry with his characteristic acti- 
vity, 119—arranges hieroglyphics under 
three heads, 119—his theory not a new 
one, 128— places Meris in the 18th 
dynasty of Egyptian kings, 133—re- 
jects the theory of Marsham, 134—his 
incursions into the 16th Theban dynasty, 
135—asserts the palace of Osymandyas 
to be the same as that of Sesostris, 135 
—accounts for the silence of the monu- 
ments, 135 — his description of the 
Shepherd race of Egypt, 137—his expla- 
nation of the four different races repre- 
sented on Belzoni’s tomb, 138— his 
splendid phantasmagoria of ancient Pha- 
raohs, 139 — objections to his system 
answered, 139, note—Sesostris the hero 
of the system of, 141—air of mystifica- 
tion thrown over the researches of, 141 
note—names of Assyrians, Medes, and 
Bactrians, as exhibited on Egyptian 
monuments, 145—his interesting de- 
scription of the valley of Biban el Ma- 
look, 150—ancient names deciphered 
by, 154—importance of the researches 

of M. Champollion, 154. 
, his Lettres 
Ecrites d Egypte et de Nubie, en 1828, 
1829, reviewed, LIII, 103-142, See 
Egypt. 
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Chance, supposing that man was formed | «Charity begins at home,” asound maxim 


by chance, that he must have perished 
immediately on his formation, proved, 
LI. 221—the mode in which aliment is 
furnished to an infant, on its birth, in- 
consistent with the hypothesis of chance, 





» probably less of, in war, than in 
most other walks of life, LI. 401—that 
chance contributed nothing to the Duke 
of Wellington’s successes, is proved 
from his despatches, 401—or to those of 
Cesar, 401. 

Chancery Reform Bill, the, of 1836, ac- 
count of, LVII. 267, 268. 

Chancery, account of the various reforms 
in the court of, L. 236. 

Chandalas, a degraded class among the 
Burmese, account of the, XLI. 46. 

Chandler, Dr., picture drawn by, of the 
condition of the island of Scio, XLI. 


470. 

Chandos, the Marquis of, object and effect 
of the clause moved by, during the de- 
bates on the Reform Bill in the House 
of Commons, XLVIII. 547. 

, Sir John, cause of his death, 
LVI. 11. 

Chandra-gupta, who, XLV. 54, 55. 

Change, the love of the Americans for, 
XLVII. 45. 

Chansons de P. J. Béranger, reviewed, 
XLVI. 461. See Béranger, XLVI. 461. 

Chantelauze, M. de, who, XLIII. 589. 

Chanteloup, celebrity of the chateau of, 
LIV. 385. 


Chantrey, Mr., executes a bronze eques- | 


trian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, 
XLIII. 110. 

—_————, his good sense and origin- 
ality as a sculptor, XLVII. 325. 

Chapel, the Royal Mission, erected in 
Tahiti, XLIII. 39. 

Chapelyories, what, LIV. 200. 

Chaperon, Recollections of a, edited by 
Lady Dacre, reviewed, XLIX. 228. See 
Novels of Fashionable Life. 

Chapman, Mr., criticism of his translation 
of the Iliad, XLIV. 165, note. 

——— , observations on his tra- 
gedy of Chabot, XLIX. 29, note. 

Chaponga, account of, L. 130. 

Chaptal, M , his work De /’ Industrie Fran- 
¢aise, quoted, XLIII. 288, 

Chapters of Contemporary History, and 
other works, reviewed, LV. 532-567. 
See Walsh. : 

Charamule, M., LII. 276. 

Charax, question of the distance from the 
sea, of the town of, discussed, LII. 505, 
506. 





an 





in politics, LI. 231. ‘ 

Charity, English, various works in refer. 
ence to, reviewed, LIII. 473-539. Cir. 
cumstances in which the article was 
written, 473, 474—descriptions of cer- 
tain workhouses in Kast Kent, 474- 
478—comparative cost of Supporting 
paupers in them, stated, 478—diet, 47 
—reflections on the effect of profusion 
in workhouses, 479-481—opinion on 
the results of in-door relief, 481—demo- 
ralization of children in workhouses, 
481—condition of able-bodied inmates, 
481. 482—curious terms of contract for 
a workhouse stated, with remarks, 483, 
484—observations on Canterbury work- 
house, 484, 485—on Margate work- 
house, 485, 486—disorganization of the 
peasantry of Kent, 487, 488—remarks 
on pauper diet, 488-490—story of Nig- 
gerful Joe, 492, 493—argument on the 
separation system, 494-498—the bas- 
tardy clause discussed, 498—incident- 
al remarks on foundling hospitals, 499- 
502—character of the arguments against 
the bastardy clause, 502—female virtue, 
503, 504—arguments summed, 505— 
case of the Deal boatmen, 506—story 
of George Philpotts, 506-503—refle- 
tions on a seafaring life, 508, 509— 
pursuits of Deal boatmen, 509-5)1— 
their numbers, 511, nofe—recommenda- 
tion in their favour, tg 
system of Ashford discussed, 512-917 
—facetious descriptions of parochial 
book-keeping, 520-522— inequality of 
population in the parishes of Kent, 525 
—the magistrates unjustly accused of 
causing profuse expenditure of poor. 
rates, 538. 

Charlemagne, the History of, by G.P.R. 
James, Esq., reviewed, XLVIII. 421— 
Charlemagne a noble subject for an 
historian, 421—account of the state of 
Europe in his age, 421—the character 
of his administration that of a barbaric 
conqueror, 422—the language of his 
court Teutonic, 422—character of his 
age, 422—outline of his empire, 424— 
his personal appearance and character 
described, 425—account of the early 
life of Charlemagne, 428—on the death 
of his father Pepin receives the king- 
dom of Neustria, 430—conquers Aqui- 
taine, 430—marries the daughter of 
Desiderius, the king of the Lombards, 
431—trepudiates her, 431—death of his 
brother Carloman, 431—proclaimed suc- 
cessor to his brother’s kingdom, 431— 
question as to the justice of his conduct 
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in accepting the throne to the exclusion 
of his brother’s children, 432—some 
account of his war with the Saxons, 
433—observations on the state of Ita- 
lian affairs, 434—Desiderius, king of 
Lombardy, marches the Lombard army 
into the Roman territory, 434—Charle- 
magne summoned by the Pope to his 
assistance against Desiderius, 434— 
conduct of Charlemagne on that occa- 

‘ sion, 435—account of his passage of 
the Alps, 434—defeat of Desiderius, 
436 — reception of Charlemagne at 
Rome, 436—his famous territorial do- 
nation to the Pope, 437—.n the sur- 
render of Pavia assumes the iron crown 
of the Lombards, 437—fate of the wife 
and children of his brother Carloman, 
437—remarks on his extraordinary ac- 
tivity, 438—list of his fifty-three cam- 
paigns, 438—his Saxon wars, 439—ad- 
vances his frontier to the Spanish 
march, 439—fray of Roncesvalles, 440 
—his compulsory conversion of the 
Saxons to Christianity, 441—penetrates 
into the country of the Avars, 443—ac- 
count of his ditferent marriages, 444— 
conspiracy of his son Pepin against 
him, 445—said to have anticipated the 
after progress of the Northmen, 446— 
policy of his wars, 446—observations on 
the diets of the empire, 446—his power 
in the national diets, 446—account of 
his creation as Emperor of the Romans, 
447—the effects of his government de- 
tailed, 448—his taste for the arts, 449 
—his efforts to disseminate literature, 
449—the question as to his ability to 
write considered, 451—remarks on his 
capitularies, 451—his character de- 
scribed, 452. 

Charlemagne, account of the Emperor 
Otho’s inspection of his remains, LV. 
3—recognized the principle of a poor- 
law, 36. 

Charlemagne, notice of Lucien Buona- 
parte’s poem of, LVII. 374—anecdote, 
386, note. 

Charles I., driven by his necessities to 
grant patents of peerage, XLII. 302— 
statement of the number of peerages 
created by, 302. 

—_— , of England, signed the death- 
warrant of Lord Strafford and his own 
with the same pen and ink, XLIII, 188. 

, his offer to Des- 

cartes and Mydorgius, XLIII. 311— 

sectaries punished as the cause of the 

death of, 479, 














. his reason why 
he could not be a lawyer, stated, XLIV. 
99. 


Quvarreriy Review, Vow. LX, 
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Charles I., of England, Commentaries on 


the Life and Reign of, by J. D' Israeli, 
reviewed, XLVII. 457. 








, The Trial of, and 
of some of the Regicides; with biogra- 
phies of Bradshaw, Ireton, Harrison, and 
others, reviewed, XLVII. 457—his con- 
dition on ascending the throne, 461— 
urged by Lord Keeper Williams not to 
dissolve his first parliament, 465—ad- 
vised by his father to call parliaments 
often, 465—his conduct towards Sir 
John Eliot, 466, et seg—cause of his 
vindictive feelings against Sir John, 
468—his object in levying ship-money, 
stated, 475—that step advised by Noy, 
the attorney-general, 475—his remarks 
to Wentworth when about to assemble 
a parliament in Ireland, 487—his de- 
claration on meeting the Long Parlia- 
ment, 49i—conduct in the case of 
Stratford, 505. 








—, brings a charge 
of high treason against Hampden, 
XLVII. 507—proceeds to the House of 
Commons to demand justice upon the 
five members accused of treason, 511— 
his reply to the Buckinghamshire peti- 
tion in favour of Hampden, 512. 





, imperishable stan- 
zas of Shirley on his fall, XLIX. 11. 





» his attempt to 
seize the five members of the House of 


. Commons the proximate cause of the 


Revolution, XLIX. 169. 


Charles I., of England, Sir Henry Hal- 


Jord’s account of the opening of the tomb 
of, reviewed, XLIX. 175. 





, the first valuable 
prize run for by horses in his reign, 
XLIX. 384. 





, remarks on his 


__ taste for painting, and well-directed libe- 


rality, L. 57. 


Charles II., of England, statement of the 


peerages created by, XLII. 302. 

















\ 











. a great patron of 
the race-course, X LIX. 385— institutes 
races at Datchet and Bibury, 385. 

., of Spain, condition of the 
Spanish monarchy during his reign, 
XLVI. 522—bequeaths the whole of 
his vast dominions to a younger branch 
of the Bourbouas, 522. 

IV, of Spain, learning in South 
America refused to be encouraged by, 
XLIII. 157. 

V., saying of, in regard to history, 
XLVII. 366. 

VIIL., of France, his treatment of 
the Turkish Prince Dschem, XLIX. 
302. 


G 
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CHA 
Charles X., of France, his probable fate, 
XLIII. 234, 
. Laplace patron- 


ized by, XLIII. 314—scientific men 
honoured by, 317. 








. circumstances of 
his accession to the throne, XLIII. 580 
—his error, 594, 

of the 


events of his reign, XLVIII. 248—con- 
duct of the democratical party, 245— 
his personal feelings towards England, 
263. 


ctat + 








. his actions con- 
trasted with those of Louis Philippe, 
XLVII. 535—his rashness and its 
effects, XLIX. 170. 

, account of his con- 
duct during the revolution of the Three 
Days of val XLIX. 469—observa- 
tions on his abdication, 483, 

» perjury of those 
who expelled him, LII., 282—why 
obliged to dissolve the National Guard 


in 15327, 286. 
, anecdote of, LVII. 











395, note. 

Chailes Martel, the torrent of Arabian 
conquest arrested by, XLVIII. 423. 

Charlet, M., account of an extraordinary 
occurrence in his house, LV. 429-431. 

Charlotte, the Princess, extract from the 
Rev. Robert Hall’s sermon on her death, 
XLVIII. 124, 

———-, Queen, Mr. Rush's (the Ame- 
rican minister) account of his private 
audience with, XLIX. 335. 

, acquainted with do- 
mestic details, LVII. 467. 

Charlottenburg, LVIII. 304. 

Chariton, Mr. Lechmere, statement of his 
racing transactions, XLIX, 427. 

Charms, why always in verse, LIX. 304. 

Charnock, Dr., character given of Sir 
Charles Douglas in his Biographia Na- 
valis, XLII. 79. 

————., Governor, founds Calcutta, LV. 
193—curious anecdote of, 193. 

Charte, La Charte Bérard, what, LII. 
262. 

Charter, the, of Louis XVIII., sketched, 
with remarks, XLIII. 591-593—objects 
of _— X. in violating that charter, 
594. 

Chartres, Bishop of, character given of, 
by M. Dumont, XLVII. 266—reply of 
Lord Lansdowne to, 267, note. 

Chartreuse, Mr. Beckford’s description of 
the Grande Chartreuse, LI. 441-444, 

Chartulary of Metrose, the Duke of Buc- 





cleugh’s edition of the, noticed, XLIV. | 


451, 
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Chase, the favourite beasts of the ancient 
English, stated, XLVII. 217—deserip- 
tion of a fox-chase at Melton Mowbray, 
234, et seq. 

Chastity, the, of the Turcoman women, 
LII 


Chateau Neuf, LIT. 527, and note 528. 

Chateaubriand, M.de, from whom de 
scended, stated, XLII. 282, note. 

, the cause of his dis- 

missal by M. de Villéle, stated, XLII. 

579. 








» Béranger’s lyrical 
invitation to, to return to his country, 
XLVI. 473—his letter to Béranger, 
reply, 474. 

, observations on one 
of his novels, XLVIII. 395. 

, his Historical Di- 
courses on the Fall of the Roman En- 
pire, reviewed, L. 273, et seq. See 
Gibbon. 








» his Philosophica 
Analysis of the History of France, no- 
ticed, L. 297—his Genié du Christian- 
isme, character of the argument of, 297 
adopts Gibbon’s work as the grouni- 
work of his own plan in his Discour, 
&c.. 298—his love of artificial con- 
trasts, 299—his indecencies, 300—dil 
not comprehend, in the plan of his ds 
courses, a sketch of the gradual diffusion 
of Christianity throughout the social 
system, 300. 








.» whence derives the 
valuable parts of his Etudes de I’ His- 
toire, LVII. 58—character of his work 
on English literature, 58, note. 

Chateauneuf, L*Aubespine de, his conduct 
as ambassador to Queen Elizabeth's 
court, LIV. 103—her description of 
him, 103, 104—his argument in behalf 
of Mary Queen of Scots, 104—his in 
trigues, 104, 105, 

Chatel, M., his character, stated, XLYI. 
465. 

Chatham, the first Earl of, contrasted 
with Sir Robert Walpole, LVIT. 342. 
Chatterton, Lady, powers of her mind, 

LIX. 416, note. 

Chaucer, Geoffry, cited, XLI. 11—his 
Poore Parson imitated by Dryden, 11. 

» XLI. 345, 

, quoted on the subject 
of fox-hounds, XLVII. 218. 

——__—_—_—__,, the most purely and 

essentially Homeric English _ poet, 


XLVIII. 74. 











, character of his works, 





,  LIITI. 84, 85—his poetry not obsolete, 
86—Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, 86—a0 
annotated edition of, recommended, 87. 
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Chaucer, Geoffry, anecdote of his, LVI. 
28—his services and station, 28. 
» characteristics 


HL VIL. 38, 

Chaulnes, Duke de, his description of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, XLIX. 104. - 

Chauvelin, M., a French agitator, XLIII. 
575. 

——_——_, anecdote of, XLVIII. 5 

Chaworth, Mary, XLIV. 176. 

Chayanta, the produce of mines of, stated, 
XLII. 284. 

Cheetore, the capital of Mewar, account 
of, and of the memorable sieges sus- 
tained by, XLVIII. 20, et seq.—be- 
sieged by Alla-o-din the Pathan empe- 
ror, 21—invested by Buhadoor the Sul- 
tan of Guzerat, 26—and by Akber, 27 
—account of its fall, 28. 

Cheik-Abadé, state of the ancient Egyp- 
tian monuments at, LIII. 107. 

Chelsea, account of Lord Bacon’s garden 
at, XLV. 486. 

Chelte enham, observations on the absurdi- 
ties written from, by Prince Puckler- 
Muskau, XLVI. 521. 

Cheltenham and Gloucester, the towns of, 
compared as to the extent of their re- 
spective population, and the number of 
churches in each, XLI. 4. 

Chemistry, study of, in England, XLIII. 
307. 





of, 








is yet in its infancy as an in- 
ductive science, XLV. 392—value of 
Dalton’s law in, 392, 393. 

Chenaye, M. de la, his character, LV. 
336—notice of an ill-humoured and ab- 
surd speech of, 337. 

Chenevix, M., XLIII, 327. 

Chenier, M., remarks on the success of 
his tragedy of Char/es [X., LI. 182. 

Cheops, the building of pyramids ascribed 
to, XLIII. 135. 

. character of, as given by Herodo- 
tus, LIIT. 114, 

Cherdaps, nature of the bed of the Da- 
nube at, LIV. 489. 

Cherin, M., his Abrégé Chronologique 
d’ Edits, Déclarations, &., des Rois de 
France de la Troisiéme Race, concernent 
le fait de Noblesse, reviewed, XLII. 281. 

Cherokees, some account of the Indian 
tribe so named, XLVIII. 214. 

Cherson, inscription placed by Catherine 
Russia over the western gate of, lead- 
ing to Constantinople, XLI. 474. 

Chesape: ake, the, formation of the estua- 
ries of, XLIII. 442. 

Cheshire, an Attempt at a Glossary of some 
Words used in, by Roger Wilbraham, 
reviewed, LV. 354, et seg. See Dialects, 
English, 








| Chigi, Cardinal, LVIII. 402. 
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CH 


| Chesney, Captain, his Reports on the Na- 
vigatwn of the Euphrates, reviewed, 
XLIX. 212—character of his survey of 
that river, 215. See Steam Navigation 
to India. 

Chess, observations on the names of the 
pieces used in playing the game of, 
XLIX. 317, note. 

Chess-playing, of ancient Egypt, where it 
may be seen represented, stated, LIII. 
123,141. 

Chester, improvements effected in the rate 
of travelling between the town of, and 
Shrewsbury, XLVIII. 357. 

Chester mysteries, when first commenced, 
examined, XLVI. 483—language in 
which written, 485—extracts from, 486 
—the question as to whether the low 
and vulgar matter of those dramas 


argue intentional irreverence comsi- 
dered, 492. 
Chesterfield Modermzed; or the Book of 


Gentility, and the Why and Because of 
Polite Society: by a Member of the 
Beefsteak Club, reviewed, LIX. 396, 
et seg. See Manners and Etiquette. 

Chesterfield, Lord, his observations on 
common sense, XLVIII. 249. 

, cited, XLIX. 158. 

, his character of Mr. 
Pelham, as a Parliamentary speaker, 
L. 92, 93. 

Che-Teon (the Tartar conqueror of 
China), date and result of his invasion 
of Japan, LIT. 295, nofe. 

Cc hevalier, Michel, his Lettres sur 2 Amé- 
rigue du Nord, reviewed, LVIII. 497- 

523. See Europe and America. 

Chevele *y Hall, its connexion with a poem 
of Crabbe’s, LIT. 186. 

Cheviot Hills, effect of storms on, XLIII. 
430. 

Cheynell, Dr. Francis, his life and charac- 
ter, LVI, 407. 

Chezy, Mons. A. L., his Yadnadattabada, 
oula Mort d’ Yadnadatta, Episode extrait 
du Ramayana, Poéme Epique Sanscrit, 
reviewed, XLV. 549, et seg. See San- 
scrit Poetry. 

Chica, an intoxicating beverage made in 
Peru, described, XLII. 165. 

Chicken-hatching, in Egypt, described, 
LIX. 176—number of chickens pro- 
duced annually, 176. 

Chifney, Samuel (the jockey), account of, 
XLIX. 396, 














See Alex- 
ander VIL, Pope. 


| Child-bed, barbarous ceremony of the 


Burmese in regard to wives dying in, 
XLI. 46. 
Childe Harold circumstances of publica- 
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tion of two first cantos of, XLIV. 185, 
186—merits of the third, 204—of the 
fourth, 204. 

Childe Harold, the plan of, perhaps sug- 
gested by Beckford’s Letters on Italy, 
&e., LI. 428. 

Childe, Mr., the first to introduce the 
— of hard riding to hounds, XLVII. 

28. 

Chili, the produce of mines of, stated, 
XLIIL. 281-236 — voleanic line from 
the south of, 449—elevation of the coast 
of, 457. 

, character of the people of, LIII. 
322, 323—manners, 323, 324—ladies 
of, 325. 

Chimboraco, height of the mountain, 
XLII. 166, 167. 

China. See Meyen. 

——, poetry of, XLI.94. See Chinese. 
Anecdote of an emperor of, 108. 

——, compared with Turkey, XLI. 457. 

» conduct of the Jesuits in, XLIIT. 
3—natural theism and all-conforming 
atheism found there, 3. 

—, difficulty of introducing British 
manufactures into, XLIII. 100. 

—, produce of gold in, XLIII. 286- 
291, note. 

——, mortality in, from cholera, XLVI. 








, works on the free trade to, reviewed, 
L. 430-467—anticipations of the con- 








sequences of opening the trade gene- | 
rally, 430, 431—object of the article, | 
431—the measure not a party question, | 


431—how forced upon Ministers, 43]— 
universal condemnation of the Chinese 
monopoly, 431—no man in the kingdom 


better acquainted with the affairs of | 


China than Sir George Staunton, 431 
—directors of East India Company 
offered no opposition to the measure, 
431—Mr. Marjoribanks’s claims to at- 
tention, 432—disappointment derived 
from the sentiments of his letter, 432 
—his disposition for defamation, 433— 
an anachronism pointed out, 433—the 
character of the Hong merchants, 433- 
435 — feeling of combination gene- 
rally prevalent among the Chinese, 435 


—Mr. Marjoribanks’s representations | 
of the character of the Hong unjust, | 


and how, 435—character of 


the au- | 


thorities of Canton, 435-437 — their | 


edict respecting sedan-chairs, 436, 437 
—English ladies prohibited from visit- 


ing Canton, 437—merchants not privi- | 


leged to ride in sedan-chairs, 437— 
daring outrage on the Chinese authori- 
ties, 437, 438—eight regulations under 
which the trade at Canton is placed, 
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438—moderation “of the Chinese go- 
vernment, 438, 439—the policy of using 
force with the Chinese discussed, 439, 
440—Mr. Marjoribanks often at vari- 
ance with himself, 440—character of 
the Chinese, 441—question of policy of 
using force resumed, 443—nothing in 
Europe equal to the grand canal of 
China, 443—riches of Pekin, 444—the 
state of the emperor, 444—anecdote of 
Lord Macartney’s embassy, 444—an 
imperial edict would eradicate every tea- 
plant in China, 446—how this could 
be effected, 446—China a poor country, 
447—whole of duties paid to the Chinese 
government do not exceed half a million 
sterling, 447—the Chinese not invete- 
rately attached to tea, 447—what they 
use of an inferior kind, 448—moss 
substituted for it in some of the pr- 
vinces, 448—when chests of tea received 
in London not conforming with the sam- 
ple, replaced by the Hong, 448—free 
traders cautioned from trading on the 
north-eastern coast of China, and why, 
448—port of Canton recommended, 448 
—ill suecess of the voyage of the Am. 
herst along the north-east coast of 
China, 448, 449—unprotected state of 
ports, towns, and navigable rivers of :he 
Chinese, 449—the object of the mis 
sion, 449—very improbable that a legiti- 
mate trade can be established with the 
Chinese, but not so that smuggling may 
succeed, 450—remarks on the voyage of 
the Amherst, 451-455—the severity of 
military discipline in China, 454—r1e 
sults to be apprehended from the 
voyage, 455—the free traders warned 
against proceeding up the  eastem 
coast, 455—not probable that the supe- 
rior orders of government officers in 
China will connive at smuggling, 455— 
force condemned and conciliation re- 
commended, 456—advantages of the 
institution of the Hong, 456, 457—the 
Chinese restrictions on free intercourse 
not to be removed except by military 
conquest, 457—the question of what is 
to be the substitute for the presidest 
and select committee of supercargoes 
discussed, 457—the Chinese mean no- 
thing offensive by the term darbarian, 
458, note—probable situation of a king's 
representative at Canton, 459—the suc- 
cess of the alteration in Canton will 
depend on first impressions, 460—Mr. 
Canning’s opinion of the East India 
Company’s monopoly, 460--the position 
that price is regulated by the proportion 
between supply and demand questioned, 
460—the East India Company alone 
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among foreigners traded in conformity 
with Chinese regulations, 46 1—probable 
consequences of pursuing the illicit 
opium-trade with China, 461—teflec- 
tions upon that trade, 462— persons in- 
tending to trade with the eastern coast 
of China warned, 462—further objec- 
tions to sending a king’s representative 
to Canton, 462, 463—necessity for taking 
some decisive measure as to the question 
of homicides, 465—wherein the diffi- 
culty of dealing with it consists, 465— 
Sir G. Staunton’s plan discussed, 465, 
466—and recommended, 466—why not 
desirable to request of the Chinese 
government permission to trade to some 
other port than Canton, 466—Sir J. 
Urmston’s Observations referred to as 
containing much information on the 
subject, 466—the superiority of Canton, 
466—doubts whether overland carriage 
would add materially to the price of 
teas stated, 467—teas purchased on the 
east coast higher priced and of inferior 
quality to the Canton teas, 467—re- 
marks on Lord Napier’s appointment as 
chief superintendent at Canton, 467, 
note. 

China, Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and 
China, being the Journal of a Naturahst 
during 1832, 1833, 1834, reviewed, LIII. 
1-19. See Bennett, George. 

China, Journal of Three Voyages along the 
Coast of, in 1831, 1832, 1833, by Charles 
Gutzlaff, reviewed, LI. 468-48]—the 
volume characterized by modesty, 468 
—the author's freedom from the habit 
of amplification, 468—his extraordinary 
aptitude for acquiring not only the lan- 
guages, but the dialects of the ultra- 
Gangetic nations, 468—account of his 
life and adventures, 468, 469—a con- 
siderable trade carried on between China 
and Siam, 469—description of a junk, 
469, 470—the duties of the pilot, 470— 
of the helmsman, 470—of the chaplain, 
470—and of the crew, 470—nature of 
the relation in which the ship’s company 
stand to the vessel and cargo, 470— 
food of the sailors and insubordination 
of the crew, 470—the property of the 
magnetic needle appears to have been 
known to the Chinese ages before its 
discovery in Europe, 470—yet they are 
wretched navigators, and have no sea- 
charts, 47i—in bad weather trust en- 
tirely to the goddess of the sea, 471— 
rites of her worship, 471—character of 
their sailors, 471—the passion for opium 
both of sailors and officers, 471—a 
scene at Namuh, in Fokien, 471, 472 


r 
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—the whole coast of China infested by 
pirates, and why, 472—the Jesuits and 
the authors of the Encyclopédie des Con- 
} ines mistaken in their 
accounts of China, 472—Pauw’s saga- 
cious views on this point, 472—Lord 
Macartney’s embassy served to place 
the matter in a‘ correct light, 472—the 
Chinese barbarians, and why, 472, 473 
—total absence of females at Kin-chow, 
473—the practice of infanticide very 
prevalent, 473—horrid instance of this 
at Amoy, 473—a man of any distinction 
considers it insulting to be asked if he 
have daughters, 473—the horse-races of 
the ladies of Ke-shan-so, 474—but some 
redeeming qualities among the lower 
orders of Chinese, 474—emigration, 474 
—condition of the inhabitants on the 
banks of the Pei-ho, 474—the salt- 
stacks at Tien-sing, 474, 475—the au- 
thor does not clearly state why he aban- 
doned the thoughts of proceeding to 
Pekin, 475—the natives of the Gulf of 
Petche-lee, 475—sudden change of tem- 
perature, 475—arrival at Canton, 475— 
the severe hardships endured by Gutz- 
laff, 475—the second voyage, 475—the 
mandarins discourage, while the mer- 
chants are disposed to foster, commercial 
intercourse with strangers, 475 — the 
reasons of the aversion of the mandarins 
to strangers, 475, 476—distribution of 
tracts among the Chinese, 476— Mr. 
Marjoribanks’s tract on the English na- 
tion, 476—the difficulty of finding how 
so immense an empire can be kept to- 
gether, 476 — Pauw’s account of the 
matter partly true, 476—non-intercourse 
with foreigners essential to the con- 
tinuance of the system, 476—the modes 
employed to get rid of the Amherst, 
476—description of the people of Corea, 
477 —they are supposed to be inde- 
pendent both of Japan and China, 477— 
the Loo-Choo islands, 477—the inha- 
bitants of, not utterly ignorant of arms 
or of money, 478—their corporal punish- 
ments said to be as severe as those of 
Corea, which exceed the Chinese, 478 
—treatment of the Amherst’s people, 
478 — Gutzlaff calls them the most 
friendly and hospitable people he had 
met with on the voyage, 478—embarks 
on his third voyage in the Sy/ph, a 
smuggling and free-trading vessel, 478 
—the different treatment he met with 
on this voyage from the last, 473—the 
Sylph grounds on a sand-bank in the 
Bay of Kin-chow, 479— sufferings of 
the crew from cold, 479—hospitality of 
a Mantchou fisherman, 479—the brutal- 
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ity of the mandarins of Kai-chow, 479, 
430—prosperity of the people, 479— 
reception given to Gutzlaff and his | 
party by the priests of a temple of 
Budha, 479, 480—Budhism in the island 
of Poo-to, 480—its area of 12 square 
miles contains 62 temples, 450 —and 
2000 priests, 480—but no females, 480 
—the romantic appearance of the place, 
480, 481—the small probability of mak- 
ing converts to Christianity among the 
Chiuese, shown, 481—but Mr. Gutz- 
laff’s plan greatly superior to that of his 
Romish predecessors, 451. 

China, an Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of, by H. Murray, J. Crawfurd, 
P. Gordon, Captain T. Lynn, W. Wal- 
lace, and G. Burnett; with a Map ; re- 
viewed, LVI. 459-521. 

——-, works descriptive of, reviewed, 
LVI. 489-521—ignorance of and con- 
sequent misrepresentations of China, 489 
—from what this proceeds, 489, 490— 
English not admitted to the city of 
Canton, 490—proportion of area of China 
to rest of globe, 490—amount of popu- 
lation of, 490—distribution, 490—com- 
parison with Ireland, 490—character of 
Davis's work on, 491—his qualifications 
as an historian of, 491—the one excep- 
tion to the completeness of the work, 
491—the Chinese most probably an ori- 
ginal race, 491—antiquity of, exag- 
gerated, 491 — Shin-woong, why wor- 
shipped, 492— Hoang-ty who, 492— 
Yavu, 492—Shun’s flood, what, 492— 
Yin, his date, 492—Confucius, his date, 
492—-state of civilization in his time, 
492, 493—no testimony that China is a 
colony of Egypt, 493— proofs of the 
contrary, 493—character of their build- 
ings, 493—cireumstance of Rosellini’s 
finding a Chinese smelling-bottle, &c., 
discussed, 493—/ac-s:mile of one, 494— 
characters on, how proved to be Chinese, 
494 —fac-simide of characters in running- 
hand on one of Lord Prudhoe’s bottles, 
494, note — meaning, 494 — porcelain 
manufacture of China recent, 494— 
what province its principal seat, 494— 
proof of early trade of Arabs with China, 
494, 495—who assist the Chinese in 





regulating the calendar, 495—nature of 
model of political rule, 495— closeness 
of their adherence to, 495, 496—nature 
of The Sacred Instructions, 495—quota- 
tions from, 495, 496—character of the | 

resent government, 496— instance of 
imperial infraction of the law, 496— 
population of China, 496—working of 
the system praised by Mr. Davis, and 
why, 497—Sir G, Staunton’s estimate | 
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of it, 497 — probability of duration of 
the empire, 497—espionage and other 
instruments of government, 497, 498— 
feelings of clanship how far prevalent, 
498—secret associations, 495—descrip- 
tion of initiation to, 498— Kuo-keaou, 
498— likeness to freemasons, 498— 
paper found by a Canton gentleman, 
498, 499—veneration for the emperor, 
499—Pekin Gazette, 499—benevolence 
of Kia-king, 499—a natiouval jubilee 
how observed, 499—style of the em- 
peror, 499—composition of the great 
council of state, 499—college of Haua- 
lin, what, 500—the duties of the six 
boards, 500—number of civil magis- 
trates throughout the empire, 500—the 
censors, 500—excellent arrangement of 
the code of laws, 500—and provisions 
generally, 501—its faults, 501—use of 
the bamboo, 501—cruelty of provisions 
against treason, 501 — punishment of 
one who attempted the life of the em- 
peror, 501—China without an aristo- 
cracy, 501 — eminence how only ac- 
quired, 501—buttons on the caps, 502— 
exception in favour of the family of 
Confucius, 502—size of their Red Book, 
and use, 502—all eligible to office, 502 
—consequence of this, 502—universalit, 
of education, 502—process of instruction, 
502—religious instruction whence de- 
rived, 503—object of education in China, 
503—excellence of works of Confucius 
and Mencius, 503—no state religion, 
503—number of prevalent religions, 503 
—priests how supported, 503—resem- 
blance of Budhists to monks, 503, 504 
—nine-storied pagodas, 504— Taou-tse 
described, 504— Fung-shuey, 504 — ig- 
norance of the penal code why not 
pleadable, 504—remarkable conciseness 
of, 504—number of characters in the 
language, 504— its character, 504 — 
no project of a universal language can 
compete with, 504—and why, 504, 505 
—their arrangement of natural history, 
505—examples of their mode of com- 
bination in language, 505—to what ana- 
logous, 505 —its structure simplified, 
505, 506—what it might have been, 
and how spoilt, 506—number of keys, 
506—nature of the spoken language 
506—what its imperfection, 507—how 
obviated, 507 — effects of poverty of 
spoken language, 507—limited know- 
ledge of mathematics how accounted 
for, 507—the Swan-pan, 507—their ex- 
cellence unrivalled in certain mecha- 
nical arts, 508— cheapness of popular 
works, 508—date of inveution of paper, 
5038—materials of, 508—Indian ink how 
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made, 508—question of the original dis- 
covery of gunpowder, Seumael, 508— 
variety of fire-works in China, 508— 
introduction of cannon into China, to 
whom due, 508—proportions of ingre- 
dients of English and Chinese gun- 
powder determined, 509 — proof of 
strength of latter, 509—proofs of early 
knowledge among the Chinese of the 
magnet and the variation of the mari- 
ners’ compass, 509—expertness of the 
Chinese in various handicraft arts, 509 
—account of a curious tea-pot, 509, 510 
—of their metal mirrors, 510 — spec- 
tacles, 510—the Chinese unrivalled in 
carved work, 510—on their snuff-bottles, 
510—perfection of their silk manufac- 
ture, 511—variety of colours used by 
them in painting, 511—their knowledge 
and practice of music indifferent, 511— 
abundance of comforts and necessaries 
in China, 511—the Chinese not a moral 
people, 511—good features of their cha- 
racter what, 511—their vices, 511— 
passion for cricket-fighting, 511— de- 
scription of the company in public tran- 
sports, 511—infanticide not so preva- 
lent as imagined, 511—origin of it, ac- 
cording toa Chinese author, stated, 511, 
512—murder infrequent, 512—revenge, 
512—Chinese belles /ettres extensive, 


512—which the best collection of plays, | 


512—value of the Heir of Old Age, 513 
—real nature of the relation of wife and 
handmaid in China, 513—offspring of 
latter how considered, 513—plot of Le 
Cercle de Craie, sketched, 513, 514—a 
specimen of a Chinese plot, 514, 515— 
character of the moral of their plays, 
515—of their poetry, 516—of their wit, 
516—a Chinese story, 516, 517—the 
press free, 517—remarks on the im- 
mense number of books published in 
China, 517—voluminousness of the na- 
tive history of China, 518, and note— 
ratio of opium to the whole imports, 
518—and of tea to exports, 518—effects 
of laws on the consumption of the 
former, 518—Canton, why the only port 
likely to be obtained by the English, 
519—position of the English not satis- 
factory at present, 519—results predicted 
in the Quarterly Review, No. C. have 
followed, 519—monstrous propositions 
of Mr. Lindsay, 519, 520—mischievous- 
ness of the establishment at Macao, 
520—a substitute for it suggested, 520, 
521—result of not adopting this sug- 
gestion predicted, 521—character of the 
history of China of the The Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, 521. 
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China Trade, works on the subject of the, 
and in regard to the renewal of the 
East India Company's charter, review- 
ed, XLII. 147—moderation of Mr. Can- 
ning’s views on the question of an open 
trade with China, 147—importance of 
the question, 147—misrepresentation in 
regard to the conduct of the East India 
Company refuted, 148—difficulties in 
the way of trade with China from the 
peculiar character of the people, 150— 
statement of the difficulties to an export 
trade to China from England, 152— 
effects of the sumptuary law of China 
ou the consumption of European goods, 
153—interest of the Hong merchants 
in discouraging European importations, 
155—effects of the extensive contraband 
trade carried on at the mouth of the 
Canton river, 156—port charges on 
shipping at Canton, 157—smuggling 
effectually prohibited on the part of 
their officers by the East India Com- 
pany, 153—favour shown to them in 
consequence by the Chinese govern- 
ment, 158--steady power exercised by the 
British factory over the Chinese, 159— 
concessions aud advantages obtained by 
the English in consequence, 159—view 
of the tea return trade, 159, ef seg.— 
establishment of a local factory by the 
East India Company, and statement of 
the consequent advantages, 160—whole- 
some power exercised by the Company 
over the Chinese Mandarin merchants, 
162—success of the line of policy 
adopted by the East India Company, 
163—firmness and success of the Can- 
ton factory in protecting the lives of 
Englishmen, 165—proof of the substan- 
tial influence exercised by the represent- 
atives of the Company over the Canton 
government, 167—difficulty of dealing 
with the Chinese, 168—reasons against 
depriving the Company of their privi- 
leges or changing the system of trade 
which they have established, 168 —pro- 
bable consequences of a promiscuous 
free trade with China, 168—modifica- 
tions in the established system sug- 
gested, which might be adopted with 
advantage, 169. 

Chinchaycocha, the lake of, LVII. 9. 

Chinese, The Chinese: a general descrip- 
tion of the Empire of China, and its inha- 
bitants, by John Francis Davis, Esq., 
reviewed, LVI. 489-521. See China, 
works descriptive of. 

, their opinion of the Americans, 

XLI. 437. 

, statement of facts relating to 
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the commerce with the, XLII. 147, 
et seq.—difference between the, and the 


natives of India, 15 


50—their exactions 
levied on foreign ships, 151—effects of 
their sumptuary law on foreign trade, 
153—steps taken by them to restrain 
the growth of foreign intercourse, 154 
—their strange gastronomic taste, 154 
—high rate of interest on money allow- 
ed by them, 155—remarks onthe Hong 
merchants, 155—their port charges on 
foreign vessels, 157—edict issued by, 
against the Americans, 158—their high 
opinion of the English East India Com- 
pany, 158—controlled by the steady 
power of the British factory, 159—some 
account of the tricks of the tea-manu- 
facturers, 162— observations on their 
treatment of the Dutch ambassador, 
164—their contempt for strangers, 164 
—treatment of European homicides, 165 
—account of their mode of strangling, 


Chinese, English and Continental Stu- 
dents of, XLIII. 392—novei and tra- 
gedy in, 392, note. 

Chinese Commerce, Facts relating to, by a 
resident at Canton, reviewed, XLII. 
147. See China Trade, XLII. 147. 
—tragedy of Hana Koong Tsew, or 
the Sorrows of Han, translated by John F. 
Davis, F.R.S., reviewed, XLI. 85—the 
Chinese distinguished by their early 
knowledge and extensive use ofstereoty pe 
printing, 85—education general amongst 
the Chinese, 85—account of the state of 
literature in China, 86—remarks on the 
Chinese drama, 86—no technical dis- 
tinction made by them between tragedy 
and comedy, 86—their tragedy of The 
Sorrows of Han, critically examined, 
86, et seg—no use made by them of 
shifting scenes in the representation of 
their dramas, 88—Voltaire’s tragedy, 





L’ Orphelin de la Chine, constructed from | 


one of their plays, 93—the Hundred 


Days of Yuen, translated by Peére Pre- | 


mare, 93—revolts with the Chinese the 
sure result of famine, 93—account of 
the dramatis persone and divisions of 
their plays, 93—account of their poetry, 
94—the sounds of their spoken language 
sufficiently adapted to metrical compo- 
sition, 94—their written language dif- 
ferent from alphabetic systems, 94— 
use of parallelism made by them in 
their poetry, 94—Bishop Lowth’s defi- 
nition of the different sorts of parallel- 
ism, with examples from the poetry of 
the Chinese, 94—constructional paral- 
lelism extended also to their prose com- 
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positions, 96—coincidence of sentiment 
between a passage from Hesiod and one 
from the Chinese, 96—the fondness of 
the Chinese for parallelism manifested 
in the decoration of their rooms, halls, 
and temples, 97—spirit of their poetry, 
and mode of criticism to be adopted in 
regard to it, 98—causes of the indiffer- 
ent reception which Chinese literature 
has met with in the west, 99—songs 
and odes, intended to be accompanied 
with music, the earliest poetry of the 
Chinese, 100—nature and origin of the 
curious compilation of songs and odes 
made by Confucius, 100—their extreme 
simplicity, 100—specimen of the first 
part of the compilation, 101—nature and 
object of the second and third parts of 
the compilation, 101—specimen, 101— 
nature and object of the fourth part, 
102—their low estimation of the stage, 
102—account of their best modern 
poets and their productions, 102—uae- 
count of the poet Letaepih, 102—spe- 
cimens from the collection of poems 
called Tangshee, 103—no instance of 
epic poetry found amongst the Chinese, 
104—nor of pastoral poetry, 104—speci- 
mens of their moral or didactic poetry, 
106—their satirical poetry chiefly con. 
fined to lampoons, 107—the descriptive 
a very extensive department of their 
poetry, 107—specimens of their figur- 
ative expressions and allusions to events 
in history, 108—observations on their 
use of mythological aids in their po- 
etry, 108—account of their fairies fur- 
nished by a Chinese, 109—specimens 
of their descriptive poetry, 109—extract 
from a poem on London by a Chinese, 
110—poem on Europeans composed by 
a Hong, 110—specimens of their po- 
etry extracted at random, 111—mistake 
of Professor Rémusat as to an English 
opinion of Chinese poetry rectified, 113 
—a dictionary of Chinese poetry neces- 
sary to the formation of a correct opi- 
nion of its merits by Europeans, 113— 
account of Chinese romance, 114—some 
account of the Fortunate Union, 114— 
construction of the piece, 115—its re- 
markable resemblance to our own no- 
vels and romances, 116—extracts from 
it, 116-120. 


Chinese, the, spirit of combination prevails 


among, L. 435—no people more tena- 
cious of rank than, 437—put on mourn- 
ing ef white, 441—declare the stomach 
to be the seat of the understanding, 
441—equipments of their soldiery, 443 
—eflects of opium on, 445—doubtful 
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whether tea a necessary of life among, 
446—enormous numbers of them have 
no other food than rice and millet, 447 
—not inveterately attached to tea, 447 
—what they use is very inferior, 448— 
pusillanimity of a Chinese admiral, 452 
—manners of officials, 454—-severity of 
their military discipline, 454, 455— 
their corruption questioned, 455—their 
imbecility discussed, 456—the true 
meaning of their epithet E, 458, note— 
frequently killed by accidents among 


English seamen, 463—anecdotes illus- | 
trating this, 464—consider homicide to | 
be murder when committed by a fo- | 

| 


reigner, 464, 


Chinese, the, their junks described, LI. 


469, 470—the property of the magnetic 

needle probably known to them ages be- 

fore its discovery in Europe, 470, 471— 

yet their skill in navigation very small, 

471—and they have no sea-charts, 471 

—trust in bad weather to the goddess 

of the sea, her worship described, 47]— 

character of Chinese sailors, 471—sen- 

suality of the Chinese, 471, 272—their 
conduct to females proves them barba- 

rians, 472—their concubines, 473— 

practise infanticide to a great extent, 

473—consider it insulting to be asked 
if they have daughters, 473 — the. 
ladies of Ke-shan-so indulge in horse- 
races, 474—the lower orders of Chinese, 
474—their affection for their homes, 
474—and_ kindred, 474—the complete 
ignorance of the Chinese respecting 
other nations, 476—the Chinese written 
characters and religion adopted in Co- 
rea, 477—Chinese spoken by the Man- 
darins of Loo-choo islands, 478—al- 
though 300 years have passed since the 

Catholic missionaries first entered Chi- 

na, probably not above a dozen native 

Chinese exist that have any knowledge 

of the Christian religion, 481. 

» their shark-soup, LIIT. 5— 
their colours in painting asserted to be 
English, 16—remarks on this, 16— 
mode of dwarfing trees, 18. 

Chisholm, Agnes, her family, LII. 451. 

, Sir James, how related to Na- 
pier (the mathematician), LII. 453— 
his religion, 453. 

Chiusa, origin of the name of the town of, 
XLVIII. 435. 

Chladni, M., observations on his experi- 
ments on sound, XLIV. 484, 490—his 
Euphone, 500. 

Chotphora, the tragedy of, involved con- 
struction of the choral songs in, LI. 41. 

Chola-girls, described, XLIII. 179. 

Cholera, its ravages in India in 1827, 
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XLIII. 108—seizes Sir Thomas Munro, 
and causes his death, 109. 

Cholera Spasmodica, Papers relative to, 
printed by the authority of the Privy Coun- 
cil of England, reviewed, XLVI. 169. 

-, works on the subject of, reviewed, 

XLVI. 169, et seq.—utility of an accu- 

rate and complete account of, 170— 

fifty millions of the human race swept 

off by this new pestilence within four- 
teen years, 170—its mastery over every 
climate and over every natural barrier, 
170—circumstances under which indi- 

viduals are attacked by cholera, 170, 

171—account of its first appearance on 

the western coast of India, 171, 172— 

terror of the inhabitants of that country 

on its approach, 171, 172—its origin 
lost in obscurity, 172 — account of its 
progress in the Indian Peninsula since 

1817, 172, et seg. —destruction in the 

Indian field army caused by, 173—at- 

tacks the island of Ceylon, 174—ap- 

pears in the Mauritius, 174—circum- 
stances under which it first appeared in 
the Isle of Bourbon, 176—its progress 
alung the east coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, 177—China attacked by cholera, 
177—t+eaches Muscat, 177, 178—ob- 
tains a footing in Persia, 178—attacks 
the principal towns in the Persian Gulf, 

178—reaches the city of Aleppo, 179— 

establishes itself on the shores of the 

Mediterrauean, 179—facts proving the 

disease to have been propagated by 

contagion, 182, ef seg.—its progress 
traced along the great thoroughfares, 

182, et seq—does not attack a large 

space of a new country at once, but gra- 

dually, 184— whenever it attacks a 

country begins in a great commercial 

mart, 185—its rapidity proportioned to 
the distances and means of communica- 
tion, 185—causes which tend to increase 
the rapidity of its progress, 186—the 
capriciousness exhibited in its progress 
accounted for, 187—uniformity of its 
progress, 188—direct evidence of con- 
tagiousness, 189, et seq—negative evi- 
dence, 194, et seg.—facts of coincidence, 

196, ef seg.—communicated to others by 

persons apparently healthy, 197—pro- 

pagated by means of merchandise, 198 

—not propagated by heat, 199—not the 

effect of humidity, 200—not caused by 

a vapour, 200—nor by electricity, 201 

—nor the influence of the atmosphere, 

201—not the produce of a want of 

cleanliness, 202—nor of a crowded po- 
pulation, 202—nor of food, 202—nor of 
sol-lunar influence, 202—but the march 
of the disease influenced by those causes, 
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202—-similarity in the general course of 
cholera and that of the known conta- 
gious diseases, 204—the arguments of 
the non-contagionists combated, 205, 
et seq.—the hypothesis of contagion to 
be preferred on the grounds of prudence 
and humanity, 207, et seg.—necessity 
of rousing the public mind to meet the 
impending danger with energy, 209— 
observations on its probable financial 
effects, 209— quotation from Dr. Sou- 
they’s Col/oqguies on the subject, 210, 
et seq.—the Rules and Regulations of 
the Privy Council concerning Cholera, 
reviewed, 264—insufficiency of the mea- 
sures of the Government to meet this 
fatal contagion, 264—character of the 
documents issued by the Board of 
Health, 264, 265—fatal effects of igno- 
rance in regard to pestilence, 265—what 
arrangements ought to be made, stated, 
267—fatal effects of the want of due 
preparation, 267—arrangements adopt- 
ed on the Continent, and recommended 
for adoption in this country, 267, 268— 
effects of terror and excitement caused 
by the approach of cholera, 268—notes 
drawn up for the guidance of a private 
family supposed to have determined to 
remain in London during the prevalence 
of the cholera, 270, et seq.—statement 
of the best materials for dress during 
the prevalence of, 27!—precautions to 
be adopted by physicians, 272—other re- 
commendations on the subject, 272,273, 

Cholera, sonnet upon the general fast, on 
the approach of the, XLVII. 519. 

—-, case of emigrants in Canada, 
with respect to, LIV, 420—deters from 
emigration, 420. 

Chorus, the Greek, observations on the, 
XLIV. 394. 

Chowringee, what, LV. 177. 

Chrichton, Sir Alexander, character of his 
work on the subject of insanity, XLII. 
350. 








, observations on 

the mania mitis of, XLIX. 191. 

, Captain, his Memoirs written 
by Swift, L. 189. 

Chnist, Jesus, Lord John Russell’s paral- 
lel between, and Voltaire, XLIX. 173. 
Christ Church, Oxford, the canonries of, 
how ought to be bestowed, LIII. 209. 
Christabe/, character of the poem of, LII, 

29, 30, 33. 

Christian education, not the only desider- 
atum in our civic and national economy, 
XLVIII. 39. 

Christian, a, every article of his faith as- 
sociated with the convictions of super- 


natural agency, XLVIII, 289. 
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Christian Knowledge Society, the, mis- 
sionaries of, at Tanjore, XLIIT. 409. 
Christian II., King of Denmark, account 
of his visit to his sister Queen Anne of 

England, XLI. 61. 

1V., XLIII. 310. 

V., King of Norway, curious 

description of a wooden bust of, in the 

Museum of Copenhagen, LI. 465. 

, (the mutineer), detail of his 
share in the mutiny of the Bounty, and 
subsequent adventures, XLV. 70, et sey. 

Christiana, (Queen of Sweden), her invi- 
tation to Descartes, XLIII. 311. 

Christiania, a description of the town of, 
LI. 462, 463. 

Christianity, Rev. Dr. Alexander Keith's 
Evidence of the Truth of, derived from 
the literal fulfilment of prophecy, Sc. &c., 
reviewed, LiIII. 142-174. See Keith, 
Rev. Dr. Alexaader. 

—, the evidences of, little explor- 
ed previous to the period of the Reforma- 
tion, XLI, 5. 

Christianity, an Essay on the philosophical 
Evidence of, by the Rev. Renn Hampden, 
reviewed, XLIII. 182-215. 

——, remarks on the progress of, 
XLIV. 419. 

Christianity consistent with a love of Free 
dom, by the Rev. Robert Hall, examin- 
ed, XLVIII. 101. 

—, the advantages derived to, 

from its assuming in the age of Charle- 

magne the strength and vigorous ad- 
ministration of monarchical power, 

stated, XLVIII. 424. 

, nature of Gibbon’s attacks on, 

L. 292-303—character of Watson's 

Apology for, 293-295—M. de Chateau- 

briand’s views of, characterized, 298— 

Victor Cousin’s declaration of the ne- 

cessity of, as an element of national edu- 

cation in France, 304, note—emancipa- 
tion of slaves in empire of Rome, effect- 

ed by, 411. 

» why unimportant to ascertain 

when was adopted generally throughout 

the Roman empire, LVI1. 30, 31—state 
of, until the reign of the Emperor Se- 
verus, 34—no intention at the time of 

Trajan’s persecution to exterminate it, 

34, 35—state of, subsequently, 35—era 

of first collision of, with the Goveru- 

ment, 35—progress of, between the age 

of the Antonines, and of Dioclesian, 38 

—influence of, on heathenism, 33— 

amalgamation of, with philosophy, 38, 

39—what a high testimony to its early 

success, 43—what the antagonists ot, 
in the West, 44—period of its visible 
triumph, 45—where invariably spread, 
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in the first instance, 51—what greatly 
retarded its progress, in rural districts, | 


52, and note—effect of monastic insti- 
tutions upon its progress, 52—slight 
notice taken of its progress by pagan 


writers, how may*be accounted for, 60, | 


66. 

Christie, Mr., XLII. 320, 327. 

Christine. Drama par Alexandre Dumas, 
reviewed, LI. 177, et seg. See Drama, 
the French. 

Christison, Dr., curious effect of oxalic 
acid, related by, XLVIII. 379. 

Chronicles (ii.), Chap. XIL., v. 3—illus- 
trated, XLILI. 153. 

Chronicles (ii), Chap. XIV., v. 9.—illus- 
trated, XLIII. 153. 

Chronicon of Eusebius, the Armenian ver- 
sion of the, discovered and published at 
Venice, noticed, XLIII. 134—quoted, 
150, note. 

Chronique de Cinquante Jours, du 20 Juin 
au 10 Aotit 1792, redigée sur Pieces au- 
thentique, par. L. Roederer, 1532, re- 
viewed, LV. 329, et sey. See Roederer. 

Chronograph, the, of M. Rieussec, ex- 
plained, XLIV. 479. ; 

Chronology. The, of History, praise of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s work so called, LVI. 
30. 


Xfaweros the meaning of, dubious, XLIV, 
163. 

Chubb, Mr., XLIII. 182. f 

Chund, the eastern poet, the Indian 


Ariosto, XLVIII. 7—account of his | 


great epic poem, comprising one hun- 
dred thousand stanzas, 19—thirty thou- 
sand stanzas of the pvem translated by 
Col, Tod, 20. 

Chuny, anecdotes of the elephant so called, 
LVI. 322, 323. 

Chupé, what, LV LI. 6, 14. 

Church, The, and Dissent, considered in 
their Practical Influence, by Edward 
Osler, reviewed, LVII. 363, et seg. See 
Church-rates. 

Church accommodation, the deficiency of, 
one of the great reasons for the increas- 
ing profligacy of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, XLI. 9. 

, consequences of the want of an 
established, in North 4 erica, XLVII. 
43-63. 

——— establishment, the most effective 
machine for the moral instruction of 
the people, XLVIILI. 57. 

and the landlords, works on the 

subject of, reviewed, XLIX. 198—the 

ministerial proposition for the confisca- 








Chrysostom, St., his sentiments on slavery 
4il. 


61—when and how begins to paganise, | 
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tion of church property in Ireland, ex- 
amined, 198—the landowners commit- 
ting a suicidal act in contributing, by 
their conduct, to the reduction of the 
church, 199—the clergy an integral 
portion of society that could be ill spared 
in this country, 199—the position of a 
parish clergyman the most favourable 
for bracing the upper and lower orders 
of society together, 200—the position 
of the landlords, with respect te their 
tenants considered, 200—the position 
of the clergyman, as respects the te- 
nants, pointed out, 201—the clergy the 
best outworks of the landowners, 204 
—that position of the clergy shown to 
be the consequence of an established 
national church, 204—the question of 
the effects of the church revenues con- 
sidered, 205—the condition of the two 
states of Connecticut and Rpode Island, 
as regards religion, stated, 205— state 
of New Hampshire, 206—the state in 
which the Dissenters would be placed 
by the fall of the Established Church, 
considered, 207—the position of the 
clergy as respects the people and the 
landowners, were the church destroyed, 
examined, 207—the penitent landowners 
described, 208, et seg.—claims of the 
Established Church to the care and pro- 
tection of the government and people, 
211. 
Church, what the first duty of a, L. 544, 
, the, and the Voluntary System, 
various works relative to, reviewed, 
LIII. 174-215—character of the Rev. 
D. O. Croly’s Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Finance, 175, 176 — consequences of 
the Voluntary System in Ireland, 177 
—plan adopted there to pay the Ro- 
man Catholic priests explained, 177 
178 — remarks on Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic marriages, 178—baptism, 178, 
179—extreme unction, 179—bad con- 
sequences of this system to the priests, 
179, 180—the authenticity of the Au- 
tobiography of a Dissenting Minister, 
doubted, 180—character of the work, 
180, 151—where dissent chiefly is pro- 
pagated, 181—remarks on the world- 
ly circumstances of the respectable 
dissenting ministers, 142—improbabi- 
lity of ministerial independence under 
the Voluntary System, 182, 183—the 
inseparable evils of dissent admitted in 
the authorised publications of Dis- 
senters, 183—character of Letiers of a 
Dissenting Minister, 183, 184—remarks 
on the exclusiveness of Dissenters, 184, 
—on sectarian literature, 185 — what 
the worst of irreligious publications, 185 
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—education of ‘ The Dissenting Minis- 
ter”? 186, 187 — consequences of the 
power of choosing a minister, 188—the 
miseries of a dissenting minister, 188, 
189—the love of change prevalent in 
dissenting congregations, 189, 190— 
character of Mr. Hall’s pamphlets on 
the subject, 190—remarks of his on the 
evils of this love of change, 190, 191— 
appeal to Christians on the Voluntary 
System, 192, 193—the case of the 
clergy of the Church ‘of England stated, 
193, 194—the question placed on the 
true grounds, 194—character of church 
property, 194—the consequences of the 
alienation of it, 195—effects of the Vo- 
luntary System in America, 195, 196— 
character of the piety of the Church of 
England, 196—what the great cause of 
its weakness, 196—value of the argu- 
ment from the success of the Voluntary 
System in America, estimated, 196, 197 
—-Dr. Dwight’s opinion of the Volun- 
tary System, 197, note—why impossible 
that the lower classes can maintain a 
ministry, 198—Dr. Dealtry, on the com- 
yarative contributions of Church of 
ingland and Dissenting clergymen to 
eleemosynary institutions, 1 98—the con- 
sequences in this respect of a Voluntary 
System, 199—the present a period of 
religious excitement, 199—consequences 
of putting the minister on a parsimo- 
nious allowance, 199—the Voluntary 
System, no safeguard against apathy, 
200—striking inconsistency of the ad- 
vocates of the Voluntary Systein, 200— 
effect of the Voluntary System on the 
wealthier classes, 200, 201—appeal to 
Dissenters to allay the strife between 
themselves and the Church, 201—defi- 
nition of religious liberty,201—a course 
of mutual concession recommended, with 
a view of promoting union between the 
Church and Dissent, 201—the griev- 
ances of Dissenters discussed, 202— 
church-rates not a tax on persons, but 
on property, 202—their nature and pur- 

ose explained, 202, 203—policy of re- 
easing rectors from the duty of keep- 
ing the chancels in repair, 203—Dis- 
senters’ reception of the proposal to pay 
church-rates out of the land-tax, 203, 
204—all church property assessed to the 
land-tax, 204—unreasonableness of Dis- 
senters in claiming a right to bury in 
parish burial-grounds " their own mi- 
nisters, 204, 205—full concession of 
their claims for a general registration 
recommended, 205-plan suggested, 205- 
claim of the legality of dissenters’ mar- 





riages, discussed, 205—difficulty of the | 
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question, 206—can only be escaped 
from by considering marriage as a civil 
contract, 206— character of the de 
mand on the part of Dissenters of admis- 
sion into the Univerities, 207—consider. 
ation of the tithe question, why omitted, 
207, note.—the proper view of Church re- 
form, what, 207—the proper mode of 
approaching the question, 208—its dif- 
ficulties, 208—distribution of revenues 
of the Church, 208—table of the scale 
of benefices, 208, 209—poorer benefices 
how to be augmented, 209—reservations 
necessary in applying chapter property 
to this purpose, 209—character of the 
office of archdeacon, 210—what the 
weakest part of the Church establish- 
ment, and why, 210—suggestions that 

Church property is capable of improve- 

ment, 210—reasons, 210, 211—effect 

of the treatment of curates on the po- 

pularity of the Church, 211—sug- 

gestion of a mode of commuting the 

first fruits, 211—equalization of livings, 

why impossible, 211—and_ inexpedient, 

212—probable consequences to incum- 
bents, 212—Bills against plurality and 
non-residence, why require the utmost 
deliberation, 2} 2—the necessity of such 
Bills enforced, 212, 213—an importaw: 
omission in all of them, 213—how plu- 
ralities may operate beneficially, 213— 
discretionary powers should be given to 
bishops, and why, 214. 

Church, a, origin of, LIX. 446—functions 
of, as au organ of education, 453-461— 
reasons for the Church leading na- 
tional education, 467~470— advantages 
of connecting with State, 470, 471 

of England, the, Conduct of the 

British Government towards the Church 

of England in the West India Colonies, 

in a Letter to Viscount Goderich, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial Depart- 

ment, by Vindex, reviewed, XLV. 209- 

251. See West Indies. 

» nothing to fear from 
the reason of her adversaries, X LI. 6— 
from what she needs protection, stated, 
6—grounds upon which she seeks an 
alliance with the State, 7—her strength 
wasted by dissent, 7—the Church to 
blame, and how, 7—the state of the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome compared, 7, ef seq. 

Church of England, her right to her Endow- 
ments vindicated, by a Churchman, w- 
viewed, XLII. 105. See Tithe System, 
XLII. 105. 














» the disputes of the, 
XLIII. 386—condition of in India, 
398-401. 
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Church of England, in Ireland, Mr. Se- 
nior’s proposals and statements in re- 





gard to, combated, XLVI. 421, et sey. 
—the importance of the Established 
Church in Ireland, stated, 431—the 
cause of its prosecution considered, 
431, 432—Mr. O'Driscol’s testimony in 
favour of, 432—Dr. Chalmers’ testi- 
mony to the character of the Irish 
Church, and the advantages derived 
from, 433. 





————, her present position 

considered (1832), XLVII. 381, 382— 
parishes and stipends not contrary to 
apostolic intentions, 383—the amount 
of the yearly incomes of the clergy con- 
sidered, 383—statement of the Bishop 
of Peterborough in regard to the value 
of the different benefices in his diocese, 
383, 384—average value of livings in 
this country, 385—tithes a rent-charge 
laid by lords of manors on their own 
property, 385—the impolicy of the peo- 
ple in suffering the alienation of tithes, 
pointed out, 386 — distribution of the 
property of the Church, considered, 387 
—the inequality in that distribution, up 
to a certain point, not an evil but a 
good, 387—not to be denied that a very 
large division of our livings are poverty- 
stricken, 389—the question as to the 
redress of this evil, examined, 389— 
the inequality the consequence of the 
system of impropriation, 389—the pro- 

{ position for a fresh valuation of undis- 
charged benefices and for paying the 
actual instead of the nominal first-tfruits, 
considered, 391—advantage derived 
from having a resident clergyman in 
each parish, 392—considerations to be 
kept in view in carrying any such plan 
of Church Reform into effect, 393. 

, the effect of her indo- 

lent neglect of psalmody, stated, XLIX. 

74. . 














» the difficulties which 
her clergy have to contend against in 
the performance of their duties, consi- 
dered, XLIX. 78—great improvement 
in the clergy during late years, 79. 
——, The Church of Eng- 
land ; or Safe, Liberal, and Christian 
vinciples of Reform in the Establish- 
ment ; with the beneficial changes which 
may be made, consistently with reason 
and religion, in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the kingdom, reviewed, L. 508-561. 
See Liturgical Reform. 
, state of the, in 1833, 
1.. 509—evil operation of Reform Act 
upon, 509 — sectarians and infidels 
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leagued against, 510—stands midway 
between extreme opinions of Christian 
sects, 510—instances in proof of this, 
510, 511—her tolerance, 511—the great 
bulwark of public liberty, 511 —has 
never held that ordination is affected 
by a difference on points of discipline 
or even of doctrine, 522, 523—ordinary 
duration of the Sunday morning service 
of, 527, 

Church of England, the, to break the con- 
nexion between Church and State is to 
overthrow the former, LI. 503—the 
causes which rendered the Universities 
the scene of the contest between James 
II. and the Established Church, 503— 
au Established Church an integral part 
of the British constitution, 509—its 
uses, 509—the objects of the attacks 
on it made by Lord Grey’s miuistry, 
510—the abuses alleged to exist in it 
almost unanimonsly denied by church- 
men, 510—the motives of the legisla- 
ture in calling on the Established Church 
to celebrate marriages under the late 
Marriage Act, 511-513—the grounds 
of complaint on the part of the Church, 
513, 514—glad to be relieved of these 
duties, 514—the separation of Church 
and State in reality involved in the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the Universi- 
ties, 519—the abolition of the Estab- 
lished Church the avowed object of the 
Dissenters, 519, 520—the footing on 
which it stands with reference to the 
State, 521—remarks ou Lord Brough- 
am’s measures of Church Reform, 526- 
528—the Dissenters when became open 
enemies to, LII. 469— conformity to, 
exacted from members of the University 
of Cambridge, temp, Elizabeth, how 
proved, 471, 472. 

, the, the purest and best 

constituted in the Christian world, LI. 

135—the principle of, fully recognised 

under the Old Testament, and never 
cancelled under the New, and cannot 

therefore be essentially wrong, 135, 136 

—‘“ My kingdom is not of this world,” 

not to be understood as meaning that 

kings are not to build churches or pro- 
vide pastors, 136—arguments against 
the king’s being head of the Church 
refuted, 136—argument that it is un- 
just that the Dissenter should pay to 
the support of a form of worship 

which he does not adopt, refuted, 130, 

137—no stigma to the Church that it 

is the creature of an Act of Parliament, 
137—its numerical majority still great, 
137—and if this were not so the esta- 
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blishment ought not to be abandoned 
without inquiry, 138—causes of the in- 
creasé of Dissenters in manufacturing 


districts, 138—method suggested of af- | 


fording greater facility for the building 
and endowment of churches by private 
persons, 138, 139—the experiment of no 
establishment has been tried in our his- 
tory, 139—its effects, 139—inefficiency 
of the Voluntary System shown from 
the account of the number of dissenting 
places of worship, &c.,in the Tower 
Hamlets, 139, 140— reasons why the 
Voluntary System appears to suc- 
ceed in America, 140, 141—religion 


has rapidly declined wherever, in that | 
country, the compulsory has given way | 


to the voluntary system, 141—and_ no- 
thing can be more satisfactory to the 
friends of establishments than the ex- 
ample of America, 141—this proved 
from Dwight’s travels, 14]—in fact, one 
glance at America ought to close the 
mouths of the enemies of the Esta- 
blished Church, 141—prevalence of So- 
cinianism in America, 141—large towns 
in England would probably maintain a 


body of ministers if left to themselves, | 


but not so with country congregations, | 


142—this illustrated by the case of | 


America, 142—but perhaps the most 
important consideration is that the Vo- 
luntary System would be fatal to effi- 
cient pastoral intercourse of the minister 
with his people—143 this shown, 143— 
consequences in this respect of withdraw- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ing the Establishment, 143—perhaps the 
most comely parts of the Church of 
England are those which are least dis- 
played, 144. 

Church of England divines, XLIV. 118, | 

Church of Scotland, mode of payment of | 
her clergy, XLII, 114—essentially de- | 
fective, i14—high character of the | 
clergy, 115—their unfortunate position, | 
115—reason of the efficiency of the 
church, 121. 





, expense of, and ave- 
tage value of the livings, XLVII. 385. 
Church Building Society, the, proportion 
of lay and clerical subscriptions to, 
stated, LVIIT. 249. | 
Church-rate Bill, the, of Earl Grey’s 
ministry, remarked upon, LI. 524— 
dissatisfaction of the Dissenters with it, 
and the grounds, 525. 
Church-rates, not a personal but a pro- 
perty-tax, LIII. 202—settlement of the 
question why necessary, 202—the na- | 
ture and purposes of, explained, 202, | 
203. 
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Church-rates, Mr. Osler’s work relative 
to, reviewed, LVII. 363-373. Object 
of the review, 363—difficulty of the 
question, 363, 364—the alternatives 
open to Ministers, 364—discussed, 364 
—importance of the principle that the 
minority shall give way, 365—conse- 
quence of admitting the contrary, 365 
—advantages reaped by Dissenters from 
the Establishment, 365—fluctuation of 
dissent, 365, 366—utility of the clergy, 
366—how discharge the duties imposed 
on them by Parliament, 366, 367—value 
of their services to the nation, 367, 368 
—what the only national support of the 
church, 368—argument against aboli- 
tion of that support from the indiscrimi- 
nate nature of clerical services, 368— 
those services why now especially valu- 
able, 368—the proper situation of the 
clergy with reference to the guardians 
of the poor, 368, 369—alteration of 
their system in this respect deprecated, 
369—church-rates why preferable to 
payments from the Consolidated Fund, 
369, 370—mistake of Dissenters on 
this, 370—objections to Lord Althorp’s 
plan, 370—consequences to Dissenters 
of abolishing church-rates, 370—wealth 
of the country where deposited, 37'— 
vocations of Dissenters, 37 1—real state 
of the question, 372—effect of the 
present process of legislation on Church- 
men, 372—object of the founders of 
the Church of England, 372—recom- 
mendation of Cranmer's Catechism to 
the clergy, 373—and why, 373—picture 
of the true high churchman, 373, 

Church Reform, by a Churchman, re- 
viewed, XLII. 228. See Internal Po- 
licy. 

——, by a Churchman, re- 
viewed, XLVIII. 542. 

-——., Safe and Easy Steps to- 

wards an efficient, one more efficient than 

that of Lord Henley, by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England, reviewed, 

XLVIII, 542. 

, Remarks upon, with Ol- 

servations upon the plan proposed by 

Lord Henley, by the Rey. Edward Bur- 

ton, D.D., reviewed, XLVIII. 542. 

—————, works on the subject of, 

reviewed, XLVIII. 554—Lord Teyn- 

ham’s safe and easy plan for making 
the country prosperous and happy con- 
sidered, 554—his suggestion for the 
exclusion of the Bishops from the 

House of Lords if adopted an act of 

suicidal folly, 555—account of the ene- 

mies of the church, 556—statement of 
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their indifference and blindness to the 
advantages of the established church, 
556—the Dissenters, 557—character of 
the pamphlet entitled Safe and Eusy 
Steps towards an efficient Church Reform, 
558—examination of Lord Henley’s 
plan of church reform, 560—his senti- 
ments in regard to the church, 561— 
non-residence and pluralities considered, 
562—the disadvantages of abolishing 
the class of curates stated, 564—the 
proposal for a new valuation of all bene- 
fices above the value of fifty pounds, 
and taxing every living with a real pay- 
ment of a tenth of iis income consi- 
dered, 564—Lord Harrowby’s objections 
to this scheme examined, 565—Lord 
Henley’s proposal for the augmentation 
of the smaller benefices out of the 
property of the deans and chapters and 
collegiate churches, considered, 565— 
importance of a provision for securing 
a succession of men of distinguished 
talent in the church, 568—the necessity 
for a revision of our ecclesiastical law 
detailed, 569—observations on church 
patronage, 571—conduct of the present 
(1832) Lord Chancellor in regard to 
church patronage, 571, note—objects 
and advantages of preserving the bench: 
of bishops in the House of Peers, 572 


—statement of the views of the Dis-* 


senters against the established church, 
574—the Scottish kirk an object of 
rancorous hostility to the body of ‘ evan- 
gelical’ reformers, 574—the object of a 
church establishment stated, 576—ne- 
cessity for arresting the march of reck- 
Jess innovation, 577—-necessary ecclesi- 
astical reforms pointed out, 578—the 
welfare of the whole community deeply 
implicated in preserving in its integrity 
our established church, 579—Dr. Chal- 
mers’ testimony to the value and effi- 
ciency of the Church of England, 5380 
—duty of rallying round our Conserva- 
tive leaders in the present state of affairs, 
582 


Church Reform, by a Churchman, 1830, 


reviewed, L. 508-561. See Liturgical 
Reform. 

» without reconstruction, &c., 
accompanied with a plan for the compres- 
sion of the Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Church of England, by Uvedale Price, 
M.A., reviewed, L. 509-561. See Li- 
turgical Reform. 








, Evidence of the necessity 
of, by Rev. G. H. Stoddart, 1533, re- 
viewed, L. 509-561. See Liturgical 
Reform. 





CIC 


Chureh Discipline Reform Bill, language 
of the Lord Chancellor on introducing, 
in 1836, LVII. 264, 265—nature of 
Bill, 265, 266—reception in the Com- 
mons, 266. 

Church, Genera), XLIIT. 537. 

Churches, the bad construction of modern, 
noticed, XLI. 3. 

, parochial, how originally en- 
dowed, XLII. 121, et seq. 

Churchman, The Rights of the Church of 
England to her Endowments vindicated, 
by a, reviewed, XLII. 105. See Tithe 
System, XLII. 105. 

Chyle, the composition of, LIT. 414. 

Cibber, Colley, his Lives of the Poets 
quoted, XLIX, 5. 

, the cause of Pope’s enmity 

to him conjectured, LIL. 106, 

,Mrs., a description of her mode 
of acting and its etfects, by Madame 
d’Arblay, XLIX. 98. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, his idea of the 
mode of treating slaves, L. 408—but 
gives a different one (De Off.,i. 13), 410. 

, mentions that the 

orators of old Rome were accustomed to 

employ short-hand writers, LI. 68— 

his testimony to the advanced state of 

science in Rome, 68—was unfit for 
poetic criticism, 69—disputed whether 

he attributes genius to Lucretius, 72, 

note—his philosophical and rhetorical 

works threw those of Varro into the 
shade, 78—the circumstances of the 
times in which he lived peculiarly 

adapted to set forth his talents, 80— 

causes that determined him to the study 

of eloquence, 80—character of his am- 
bition, 80—his style of oratory defended, 
80—his Philippics, 80—instances where 
his knowledge of the arts was displayed, 
80—remarks on various orations of his, 
80, 81—his style of eloquence well 
adapted to his circumstances, 81—which 
contributed to the formation of his 
character, 81—his treatises on oratory 
characterised, 81—general character of 
his orations, 81—curious fact relating 
to those against Verres, 81—the singu- 
larity of his proposing the Roman frame 
of government as the most perfect 
model, 82—his account of the theory of 
the Roman constitution, 82, 83—the 
deficiencies of his statements respecting 
it, 83, 84—justly hailed the father of 
his country, 84, and nofe—causes of his 
support of the Manilian law, 84—and 
of extending Cwsar’s command in 

Gaul, 84—cause of his death, 84, 85— 

the testimony of his letters as to his 
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character, 85—his sensibility, 85—his 


vanity, 85—character of his morality, 
86—the nature of his views of futurity, 
86—his rank as an orator, 86, 87—what 
he did for literature, 87—his school of 
philosophy was the lower academy, 87 
—fortunate in not being his own histo- 
rian, and in meeting with a Sallust, 
and why, 87. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, character of his 
style, 88. 





. his character, 
LVI. 349-351—conduct in regard to 
Clodius, 351, 352—his probable opinion 
as to the affair of Bona Dea, 353— 


evidence at the trial, 354—exile, 354— | 


defended from charge of vacillation, 
357—his conduct on the death of Ca- 
sar, 360, 361—heads what party, 363, 
364—character of his Philippics, 365— 
cause of death, 366. 





» quoted, XLII. 
146, 





— -——., reckons Archilo- 





chus one of the four greatest poets that | 


ever lived, XLVIII. 86. 

» value of his tes- 
timony to the goodness of the Senato- 
rian cause, XLV, 461. 

Cid, character of the poem of the, 
XLVIII. 71. 





Cidi Caleb (a Moorish chief), describes | 


the defeat of Boabdil, XLIIL. 71. 
Cincinnati, description of the town of, in 


America, and of the manners and cus- | 
toms of its inhabitants, XLVII. 50, e¢ 


seq. | 
Cingalese Demonology and Witchcraft, Ma- 


nual of, XLIII. 392, note. 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, abandons Sylla, 
XLV. 459—nature and duration of his 
tyranny at Rome, 459—death, 459, 

Cintra, convention of, some observations 
on one of the articles in the, XLI. 218, 

, character of the negociations for 

the convention of, LVI. 205. 








rold, 427. 


Circassia, Krim Tartary, §c., Travels and | 
Voyages to, reviewed, LIX. 362-395-— | 


Mr. Spencer, who, 362—how appears to 
have been gifted with ubiquity, 362—a 
plagiarist, 362—what he saw after 
leaving Pest, 363—description of the 
town of Pest, 363—character of his 
map, 363, 364—of his first eighty pages, 
364—remarks on the Golubacser fly, 
364—passage of the Demirkapi, 365— 
information about the causeway omitted 
by Spencer where to be found, 365— 


eae 


, Mr. Beckford’s gorgeous palace | 
at, LI. 427—is described in Childe Ha- | 


CIR 


his account of Galatz, 365—company 
in a steam-packet on the Kuxine, 365, 
366—channel of Suline {Bogasi, 366, 
367—period of the journey from Vienna 
to Constantinople, 367—remarks on 
Speucer’s mode of writing travels, 367 
—on the number of his dates, 367—on 
the toll intended to be levied by the 
Russians, 367—Spencer magnifies in- 
convenience of navigating Black Sea, 
368—the Pasha of the Dardanelles, 
368—Spencer in the Troad, 358, 369— 
a bétise, 369—treaty of Adrianople, 369 
—women of Constantinople, 369, 370— 
his route to Odessa, 371—pungent ac- 
count of Lord Durham’s arrival at 
Odessa, 371, 372—account of Count 
Woronzow, 372—marvellous invitation 
of his to Mr. Spencer, 372—the latter's 
conduct, 372—Yalta, 372, 373—a Rus- 
sian trick, 373—Russian frigate at 
Gravesend, 373—Lord Durham’s steam- 
er Pluto, 374—remarks on a war with 
Russia, 374—Kaffa, 374—commerce of 
Kertch, 374, 375—quarantine establish- 
ment, 375—really valuable part of the 
book, 375—first sight of the Caucasus, 
375—hills covered with armed men, 
375—the Portfolio circulating about 
Anapa, 376—character of the declara- 
tion of independence, 376, 377—want 
of water at Anapa how supplied, 377, 
378—how employed by the Turks, 378 
—character of De Marigny’s work, 378 
—circumstances of interference of Rus- 
sian authorities in the publication of it 
at Odessa, 379—siege and capture of 
Anapa, 379—issue of Russian attempts 
on Circassia, 379—importance of Soud- 
jouk-Kalé, 379—Woronzow intends to 
establish a settlement at, 379—but is 
Se peer 380—relations of the 
Turks with Soudjouk-Kalé, 380—Gene- 
ral Willemineff why sent to Circassia, 
380—repulsed, 380—the garrison of 
Soudjouk-Kalé, 380—designs of Russia 
obvious, 381—Spencer’s view perhaps 
right, 381—Russian character of the 
Circassians, 381 — Marigny’s, 381 — 
Spencer’s, 382—excellence of the har- 
bour of Ghelendjik, 382 — Russian 
scheme of colonizing, 382—soldiers’ 
huts, 382—squadron, 382—bay of 
Pchad, 383 —defeat of Russians at Cap- 
shak, 383—unimportant to the despot 
of Russia, and why, 383—the Circas- 
sians not a pure race, 383—Vadran, 
383, 384—description of the defile of 
Jagra, 384—chatacter of the country 
about Pitzounda, 384—Circassians on 
friendly terms with Russians, 384— 
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Souchom-Kalé, 384 — description of 
water-carrying at, 384—character of the 
country about Redout-Kalé, 385— its 
former prosperity, 385—manners of the 
Mingrelians, 385—Russian power why 


not fully established among them, 355 | 


—Cireassians whence derive salt and 


ammunition, 385—joining the army in | 
Circassia how considered by Russian | 


military men, 386—progress made by 
the Russians in the conquest of Circas- 


sia, 386—Russian nobility probably not | 


anxious to procure grants of land in, 


386— inaccuracy of Spencer on Crimea | 


and Krim Tartary, 386, 387—account 
of Trebizond, 387—population how dis- 
tributed, 287-—-commerce in 1835, 387 
—Spencer’s scheme of penetrating into 
Circassia, 387—arrival at Pehad, 387— 
captain of a Turkish brigantine de- 
scribed, 387, 388—the crew, 388—visit 
to a Circassian chief, 358—valley of 
Pchad, 388—appearance of the natives, 
388—Spencer’s vagueness and neglect 
of dates, 389—improbability of his 
story, 389—suspected for a Russian 
spy, 389—his Konak at Thumasse, 389 
—his vague fluency, 359, 390—no evi- 
dence of his travelling beyond the 
coast, 390—nothing in the letters which 
could not have been written in London, 
390—De Marigny’s book probably the 
source of Spencer’s information, 391— 
proofs of this produced, 391, 392—effect 
of the treaty of Yassy, 392—identity of 
the vocabulary of the Circassian lan- 
guage in both books, 392—remarks on 
this, 393—value of Arrowsmith’s map 
of Circassia as contrasted with Spen- 
cer’s, 393—remarks on the relations of 
Russia with Circassia, 393—seizure of 
the Vixen, 393—ought to be avenged 
by England, 394—effect of seizing the 
Turkish possessions on the Black Sea, 
394—Russia’s claims under the treaty 
of Adrianople, 394—object of her at- 
tempts on Circassia, 395—wishes in 
favour of the latter, 395. 

Cirele, a projectile force necessary to cause 
a planet to move in LV. 211—none of 


——— 





the celestial bodies describe, 21l1—and | 


why, 212. 


Circulating medium, transubstantiation | 


of, LXILI. 288 and nofe—calculations 
of, 290, 
Circus, the, of Ancient Rome, devotion 


of the people to, LII. 65—splendour of | 


the games of, 65. 


Cirnéide, notice of Lucien Buonaparte’s 


poem of, LVII. 374, and note. 
Cities, populous, not as represented, the 
Quarren.y Reyiew, Vor. LX. 


| 
| 


CLA 


chosen abodes of wickedness, XLVIII. 
166. 

Citizens of Ancient Rome, exempt from 
direct taxation, L. 401. 

Civil List of Great Britain, some obser- 
vations on the amount and items of the, 
XLI. 503. 

Civilization, proofs of old, inthe South Sea 
Islands, NLII1. 28—progress of, 37— 
not inconsistent with Christianity, 37— 
introduced by the missionaries into 
Polynesia, 53. 

Clairaut, M., the truth of his prediction of 
the return of Halley’s comet, noticed, 
LI. 56. 

———, sketch of his calculations of 
the period of a comet, LV. 215, 216— 
unfavourable circumstances in which he 
computed, 216—predictions of his ful- 
filled, 216, 217. 

Clapperton, Maj: r, the African traveller, 
cited, XLI. 235, 239. 

———____-—_—-,, mistake of, relative to 
the town of Boossa, noticed, XLVI. 75 
—and another relative to Funda, cor- 
rected, 77. 

Clare, Lord, elevated tothe English peer- 
age, XLII. 320. 

———, his generous conduct towards 
Lord Edw. Fitzgerald, XLVI. 257-261. 

Clarendon, Lord, cited, XLI. 3. 

——--——,, materials for a history 

of the peerage afforded by his works, 

XLII. 286. 

















; his remarks on the age 
of Queen Elizabeth, XLVI]. 481—de- 
fended against the attacks of Lord 
Nugent in his Memorials of Hampden, 
501—his opinion of Hampden stated, 
507—dates from the day of the proces- 
sion of the Buckinghamshire men in 
support of Hampden, the levying of war 
in England, 513. 

Clarke, XLIII. 183. 

, Dr., his Trave/s well received, 

XLIII. 372—burlesque imitation of his 

style, by Heber, 381, 382. 

» Dr. Edward, adopts as his own 

an opinion of Strabo of Lampsacus, 

XLVI. 68. 











, his inaccuracy as to 

the orthography of Tronyem proved, 

LI. 465, 466. 

» Dr. Adam, his knowledge of He- 
brew, XLII. 393, note, 

a —, his objections to the 
Psalter of the English Liturgy stated 

and refuted, L. 538-542. 

» An Account of the In- 

fancy, Religious and Literary Life of 

Adam Clarke, LL.D., PAS. — §ec., 

















CLA 


edited by the Rev. J. B. Clarke, reviewed, 
LI. 117-144—Dr. A. Clarke one of the 
most influential of Wesley’s foliowers, 
118—first of these volumes written by 
Dr. A. Clarke himself, the others by his 
daughter, 118—the editor is his eldest 
son, 118—born about the year 1760 at 
Moybeg, in Londonderry, 118 — his 
father a village schoolmaster, 118 — 
wants capacity to acquire knowledge as 
a boy, 118—-anecdote of his first religious 
impressions, 118—origin of his dread of 
drinking and fat people, 119—narrow 
circumstances of his family, 119 — 
Clarke's father takes a farm, and culti- 
vates after the maxims in Virgil’s Geor- 
gics, 119—his mothera Presbyterian of 
the old school, 120—the effects of her 
system of education upon him, 120— 
declines to act as assistant to his father 
in the school, 120—in 1777 the me- 
thodists first appeared in his neighbour- 
hood, 120—their preaching, 120, 121— 


surance of salvation, 121—yet, a few 
years afterwards, becomes very sceptical, 
12!—in so far that he distrusts his own 
senses, 121, 122—the witness of the 
spirit, 122—his mode of acquiring a 
knowledge of French, 122 — becomes 
apprentice to a linen-merchant, 122—is 
recommended to Wesley, 122—who 
sends him to Kingswood school, 122— 
where he arrives with three halfpence 
in his pocket, 123—his treatment there, 
123—mode of his finding the means to 
purchase a Hebrew grammar, 123—an 
interview with Wesley described, 123 
— goes to Bradford in Wiltshire as 
preacher, 123—his disposition to con- 
strue accidents into messages from God, 
124—cause of his vow never to meddle 
more with Greek or Latin, 124—which 
he breaks at the end of four years, 124 
grows more cautious, as to special inter- 
positions, as he gets older, 124—is ad- 
mitted into full connexion, 125—anec- 
dote relating to his ordination, 125 
—ripens in sound Christian knowledge 
as he grows older, 125—is accommo- 
dated with a horse of Wesley’s in a 
remarkable way, 125—its history, 125 
—the charms he finds in the itinerant 
life ofa preacher, 126—his conduct toa 
farmer in Cornwall, 126, 127—still more 
offensive conduct in Jersey, 128—his 
vanity exuberant, 128—instances, i28— 
he marries Mary Cooke of Trowbridge, 
139—without interpreting her mother’s 
opposition to the match as a manifesta- 
tion from Heaven, 130-—cause of his 


Adam becomes a convert, 121—his as- | 
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tendency to restlessness, 130—becomes 
master of many eastern languages, 130 
—assists the Bible Society in translating, 
completes a commentary on the Bible, 
and edits a collection of state papers, 
131 — his admiration of Burns and 
Ramsay, 131—the Methodists justly 
proud of his attainments, 132—he ever 
considered himself a churchman, 132, 
133—Wesley makes him one of the 
seven trustees ofhis literary property, 
134—dies of cholera at Bayswater, 134 
—always considered Methodism as a 
system supplementary to the Church 
Establishment, 134—-remarks on Church 
Establishments, 134-144, See Church, 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his theological argu- 
ments shown to be more calculated to 
confirm than to remove honest doubts, 
LI. 213-215—the only apology for the 
line he took, 214. 

» his argument for a 

Deity from infinite space stated, LY, 

400—and criticised, 400, 401. 

» Rev. J. B., his Account of the In- 

Jancy, Religious and Literary Life of 

Adam Clarke, LL.D., &c., reviewed, 

LI. 117-144.. See Clarke, Dr. Adam, 

» Mr., XLY. 394. 

» Mr. Charles Cowden, his Riches 
of Chaucer characterized, LILI. 86, 87. 

Classical learning, no man made less a 
— by the acquirement of, XLIV. 
04. 























study, the legitimate end of, 
stated, with remarks on the subject, 
XLVI, 153. 

Classics, the, advantages and importance 
of the study of, LIL. 151, 152—the de- 
gree of weight due to the deaunciation 
of, by Sir F. Head, 152, nofe—the utility 
of the study of, shown, 152-156—the 
disadvantage of making school-hooks 
of the classics, 158—character of the 
selections of, used at Harrow, 161— 
remarks on construing the, 164, note. 

Claudian, quotation from, on the moral 
government of a Deity, and translation, 
XLITII. 187, 188. 

———, his position in literature, LUI. 
96. 





-, obstinacy of his paganism, LVI. 
60—remarks on his non-allusion to 
Christiamty, 61, 62. 

Claudius, the Emperor, a law of his relat- 
ing to slaves, L. 408, 409. 

Clausen, M., accounts for the inequality in 
the revolutions of Biela’s comet, LY. 
226. 

Claxton, Laurence, rare treatise of, XLII. 

475—account of, 475—observations on 
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the coarse debaucheries of, 476—the 
reformation of, detailed, 476—quarrels 
with the Presbyterians and joins the In- 
dependents, 476—becomes a preacher 
in the parish of Pulem, 476—becomes 
an Anabaptist, 477—a Seeker, 477—is 
apprehended and punished, 477—pub- 
lishes his Pilgrimage of Saints, 477— 
his escape and subsequent Atheism, 
478. 

Cleanliness, cholera morbus not the re- 
sult of a want of, XLVI. 202. 

———- of the English, remarkable, L. 
333—of animals remarked, 333. 

Cleaver, Bishop, classical literature under 
no small obligations to, XLIV. 409, 
nole. 

Clement VII., Pope, his character, LV. 
300, 301—ecause of his death, 301— 
creates a permanent debt, 318. 

-VIII., Pope, sketch of his rise, 
LVIII. 390. 

——- XI., Pope, date of his accession 
to the papacy, LVIII. 404, 

Cleon, character of his oratory and mea- 
sures, XLY. 454, 455 

Cleopatra, the character of, in Shakspeare, 
sketched by Schlegel, L. 429. 

. character of her physiognomy, 
LIIL. 119. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, first erection of, 
XLII. 140--deeds of Rhamses repre- 
sented on, 142. 

Clepsydra, the, or water-clock, as con- 
structed by the Burmese, described, 
XLI. 49. 

Clergy, differences between those of Ro- 
man Catholic states, and those of the 
Church of England, XLI. 6—evils re- 
sulting from the practice of the clergy 
of the Church of Rome disputing im 
taverns previous to the Reformation, 11. 

, Various testimonies in favour of 

those of the Established Church in 

Ireland, mentioned, XLVI. 432. 

, misrepresentations in regard to 

the, of the Church of England, com- 

bated, XLVII. 389, 390. 

» advantages derived by a nation 

from a well-educated, stated, XLVIII. 

124. 

















» an integral part of society in 
England that could ill be spared, 
XLIX. 199—their position the most fa- 
vourable for bracing the upper and lower 
orders of society together, 200—the 
best outworks of the land-owners, 204 
—farther observations on the advan- 
tages resulting from, 204, 


———, the, station in society of fumilies 


of, LVII. 71. 


CLE 


Clergy, the, advantages of residence of, to 
the people generally, LVII. 366—ser- 
vices rendered by, 367-value of, 367.368. 

, the, testimony of Lord Chancellor 

Cottenham to the general good conduct 

of, LVII. 265. 

, the, proportion paid by, to the re- 

ligious societies, LVIII, 249. 

, English, the objections to the 

mode in which their revenues are raised 

stated and combated, XLII. 105, et seq. 

—the causes of the prejudice against the 

clergy considered, 109—the charge of 

vexatious litigation against, a calumny, 
110—objections to the proposal for pro- 
viding for their support by a grant of 
land instead of tithes, 110—objections 
to fixed money payments in place of 
their present revenues, 113—objections 
to a corn-rent for tithes as adopted in 

Scotland, 114—plan adopted in Ireland, 

and its advantages detailed, 116—an 

analogous measure recommended for 
aduption in England, 118—the danger 
of makiag the clergy dependent on the 

Treasury pointed out, 124—o)jections 

to the eleemosy nary syst: m of providing 

| for the clergy, 155—national benefit 

derived from an educated clergy, 141-2. 

See Tithe System. 

. French, some observations on their 

heroic conduct during the Revolution, 

XLIX. 160, 

, Irish Roman Catholic, Mr. Senior's 

plan for the endowment of the, exa- 

mined, XLVI. 419, et seq. 

, Scottish, their unfortunate posi- 
tion as respects their revenues described, 
XLII. 114, et seq. 

Clergymen, English, the difficulties which 
they have to contend aguinst in the per- 
formance of their duties, stated, X LIX. 
78 — great improvement during late 
years in, 79. 

Clerical life, picture of, in the valley of the 
Mississippi in North America, XLVIII. 
202. 

Clerk, Sir John, Mr. Pinkerton’s Gothic 
theory first struck out by him, XLI. 135. 

, Mr. John, of Eldin, describes, iv his 

Essay on Naval Tactics, the operation of 

breaking the line, XLII. 51—his claim 

to have suggested the maneuvre to Lord 

Rodney before the battle of the 12th 

April, 1782, examined and disproved, 

51, e¢ seg.—value of his Lssay, 60—his 

suggestions followed by Lord Duncan at 

the battle of Camperdown, 78. 

. Dr., his account of Russia noticed, 

XLII, 336. 

| ———-, General Robert, XLII. 57. 
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Cleveland, specimen of dialect of, LV. 386. 


» Augustus, honours paid his 
memory by the Hindoos, LV. 192. 








transactions, XLIX. 420. 
Cleves, Cutherine of Cleves, translated from 


reviewed, LI. 177, e¢ seq. 
the French. 

Clifford, account of the family of, XLII. 
299. 


See Drama, 





» Lady Anne, notice of, XLI. 59. 
Clifford, Lady Anne, character of Hartley 
Coleridge's Life of, and of others of the 
family, LIV, 342, 343—genuineness of 
— ascribed to her discussed, 343, 
4 


Clift, William (the Newmarket jockey), 
some account of, X LIX. 398. 

Climate, benignity of that of Portugal, 
and its effects as regards the people, 
XLI. 194. 

—, the effects of,on the human con- 
stitution, stated, XLVIII. 376, 

Climates of the earth, observations on, 
L. 28. 

Clinical Medicine, Dr. P. M. Latham’s 
Lectures on Subjects connected with Cli- 
nical Medicine, reviewed, LVII. 199, e¢ 
seq. See Latham, Dr. P. M. 

Clinton, Mr. Fynes, his Civi/and Literary 
Chronology of Greece, noticed, LXVI. 
167 





, his researches invalu- 





able, L, 400. 

» De Wit, his remarks on the extent 
and effects of party spirit in the United 
States of North America, X LI. 433. 

Cho (merchant brig), murder of crew of 
the, LVII. 28, 

Clive, Lord, detains Major Munro on the 
Malabar coast, XLIII. 95. 

———., declares he would march to 
Pekin with 10,000 men, L. 443. 

» presses for the continuance of 
Colonel Wellesley in command of the 
Mysore, LI, 414, 

» character and results of his 
successes, LV. 177. 

Clock, provincial meaning and etymon of, 
LV. 378, 379. 

——-, description of a, made in Japan, 
LIT. 308, 

Clocks, some observations on the sympa- 
thy of, XLIV. 493, 

Clodius, Publius, descent of, LVI. 351— 
profligacy, 351—silence of Cicero as to 

is implication in the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, 353—division of the Senate 
against, 354—majority of yudices in fa- 
vour, 354—the ally of Caesar, 354— 








» Duke of, account of his racing | 
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effect of his laws, 354, 355—his first ro. 
gation, 355. 

Close, Colonel Barry, discovery of the 
Duke of Wellington’s letters to, LVIII. 
106, 107. 


| Clothing, amount of revenue arising from 
the French, by Lord Francis Egerton, | 





the different articles of, in England, 
XLI. 514. 

Clove-trees, description of the, XLII. 425, 

Club, the Pickwick, Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club ; containing a faith 
Sul record of the perambulations, perils, 
adventures, and sporting transactions of 
the corresponding members, reviewed, 
LIX, 484, et seg. See ‘ Boz? 

Club-houses of London, remarks on the 
mania for, L. 332. 

Clubs, the system of, explained and ap- 
plauded, LV. 479, 480—which the most 
expensive, 480—and the cheapest, 480 
—do not cause neglect of female soci. 
ety, 480. 

Clubster, clubstart, meaning of the terms 
in Yorkshire, LVII, 90. 

Clupeida, the, what, LVIII. 363. 

Coaches, XLVIII. 346. See Carriages, 

Coachmen, the character of those on the 
stage-coaches of the present day de- 
scribed, XLVIII. 358—the cause of the 
improvement in their moral character 
stated, 361—the old-fashioned coac’. 
man described, 367—advantages derived 
from amateur or gentleman-coachmen, 
372. 

Coadjutor- Bishops, the restitution of, sug- 
gested, LVILI. 252. 

Coal-formation, the, how an example of 
the adaptation of the globe to man, 
LVI. 39, 40. 

» quality of Irish, LVI. 221. 





| Coals, fall in the price of, noticed, XLIII. 
|} 296. 


| ——, an extraordinary argument against 





the exportation of, noticed, XLVIII. 62. 
Coat, what it is to have but one, L. 481. 
Cob, derivations of the word, LVIII. 528 

—description of the thing, 529, 530—its 

advantages, 530—history of, 530-540. 
Cobbett, William, his History of the Re- 

gency and Reign of George IV., m 

monthly numbers, reviewed, XLIV. 

262, et seg. See Empire, the British. 
—, his Letter to the King, 
reviewed, XLIV. 262, e¢ seg. See Em- 
pire, the British. 

——, The King’s Answer to 
Cobbeti’s Letter, reviewed, XLIV. 262, 
et seq. See Empire, the British. 

» his manifesto of blood- 

















thirsty ruffianism, quoted, with re- 
marks, XLIV, 567, nose, 
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Cobbett, William, his opinions of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald stated, XLVI. 223, | 
, his evidence to the supe- | 
rior ability with which the Reform ques- | 
tion was treated by the House of Lords, | 
XLVI. 283. 


—____. 














, his strong common sense, 
LI. 505, note—a saying of his in the 
House of Commons, quoted, 505, note. 

Coblentz and Cologne, account of asteam- 
boat voyage between, L. 309. 

Coca, the, what, LVII. 14, 15. 

Cochrane, Lord, brought to a court-mar- | 
tial by Captain Beaver, for want of per- | 
sonal respect, XLI. 410. 

, his patent fora new lamp, | 





XLIII. 339. 

—-—, XLIII. 537, 538. 

Cock, Mr. Simon, his process in the com- 
position of Adams's book, stated, XLII. 
453. 

Coco, a plant chewed by the Peruvians, 
XLIII. 176. 

Cod, proper mode of dressing, LV. 462, 
463. 


Code Civil, Manuel Complet de la Politesse, | 
du Ton, des Maniéres de fa bonne Com- 
pagnie, &c., reviewed, LIX. 396-439, | 
See Manners and Etiquette. 

Code, the Chinese, character of, LVI. 
500, ef seg.—ignorance of,on the part + 
of foreigners as well as natives not 
pleadable, and why, 504—its concise- 
ness, 504, 

(ode Gourmand, the, reviewed, LU. 406- | 
415. See Cookery. 

Code-Napoleon, case to which it limits the 
wife’s plea of divorce, L. 424. 

Codrington, Admiral, his conduct in the 
Greek question, XLIII. 538—unfortu- 
nate misapprehensions of, 548, 5.19, and 
note—his conduct at Navarino, 551- 
553. 





Sir Edward, obser- 
vations on a letter of his relating to the 
subject of impressment, XLIX. 486. 

Coffve, account of introduction of, into | 
Egypt, LIX. 173, 174, | 

Coghlan, Captain, origin of his promotion, 
LV. 144, 145—exploits, 145, nore. 

Cognac, singular letter from the mayor 
-, to the French king, quoted, XLVIII. 

69, 

Coin, estimate of the decline in the amount 
of, in England, from 1809 to 1829, 
XLVII. 425. 


Coinage, of South America, XLIII. 281- | 


286—of Europe and United States, 258, 
and note, 290, 291, and nofes—average 
amount of from 1700 to 1826 in Mex- 
ico and Patosi, 292, 293, 


Coke, Lord, XLII. 205, 
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Coke, Lord, his opinion of the good effects 
resulting from the Court of S:ar Cham- 
ber, stated, XLVII. 484. 

Colbatch, Dr., appears as a leader agaiust 

. Dr. Bentley, in Trinity College, XLVI. 
148—disgraceful altercation betwixt, 
and Bentley, 149—publishes his Jus 
Academicum, and is committed and con- 
demned to a fine for contempt of the 
Court of King’s Bench, 156—new and 
successful law-suit against Colbatch 
instituted by Bentley, 158. 

Colchians, the, the ancestors of, stated, 
XLIII. 145. 

Cold, remarks on some of the effects of, 
XLII. 103. 


| Cole, Captain, Lord Exmouth’s early at- 


tachment to, LV. 132—commands La 
Révolutionnaire frigate, 141—his last 
action and death, 148. 

Cole, Sir Christopher, XLII. 213, 

, account of a distin- 
guished action of his, LV, 156. 

Colebrooke, Mr., his translation of the 
Burmese word Nib-ban, XLI. 50. 

— his skill in Sanscrit, 
XLII. 392, 398—his account of the 

celta of the Ganges, 438. 

, his merits as an Orien- 














talist, XLV. 3, note, 6, note. 


Coleoptera, number of known, in Great 
Britain, XLVII. 336. 

Coleridge, Hartley, his Poems, reviewed, 
XLIX. 517—character of the author, 
517—despondency of his language, 517 
—specimens of his sonnets, 517, et sey. 
—possessed of the power and music of 
a poet, 518—Sonnet to Shakspeare, 519 
—Stanzas to the Nautilus, 519—Address 
to certain Golden Fishes, 520— Sonnet 
to a lofty Beauty from her poor Kins- 
man, 521 — concluding observations, 


521. 











——, perhaps the author of 
The Doctor, L1. 96. 

» his Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashire, reviewed, LIV. 
330-355—merits of the work, 330— 
Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s poetry, 330— 
strictures on the book, 331—Bartram’s 
travels, 331—statement of the requisites 
fur writing biography well, 331, 332— 
its proper aim, 332, 333—analysis of 
the work, 333, 334—Bentley, 334— 
strictures on his criticism on Bentley’s 
Horace, 335—character of the Life of 
Fairfax, 335—remarks on the policy of 
James I., 335—337—picture of the ar- 
mies on Marston Moor, 337-339—battle 
of Naseby, 339—conduct of the Parlia- 
ment censured, 339, 340—general re- 
marks on the conduct of the Long Par- 
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liament, 340, 341—characters of the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, 341, 342 
—on patriotism, 342—Lady Anne Clif- 
ford, 342— The good Lord Clifford, 
343—genuineness of a letter ascribed 
to Lady Anne discussed, 343-345— Life 
of Roger Ascham recommended, 345— 
particulars of his life, 345, 346—his 
vpinion of book learning, 347—his opi- 
nien as to the pronunciation of Greek, 
347—Roger Ascham tutor to Elizabeth, 
348, 349-—gues to Germany, '49—Roger 
a cock-fighter, 349, 350—date of his 
death, 350-—Nowell’s praise of him, 350 
—Elizabeth’s, 350—Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, 350—whether a benefactor to 
mankind discussed, 350-352—character 
of the Lives of Mason and Congreve, 352 
—criticisms on Mason's E/frida, 352, 
353—character of the criticisms on Con- 
greve, 353, 354—general character of 
the work, 354, 355. 

Coleridge, Henry, his Six Months in the 
West Indies, XLII1. 555. 

» Henry Nelson, his Jntroduc- 
tion to the study of the Greek Classic 
Poets, reviewed, XLIV.121. See Origin 
of the Homeric Poems, XLIV. 121. 








to the study of the Greek Poets, quoted, 
XLVIII. 69. 





Introduction to Homer, LIL. 140. 





» character of his 





» his Jatroduction | 


, character of his | 


Table Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, | 


LIII. 79, 80. 








mains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, re- 
viewed, LIX. 1-32. See Coleridge, 
Samuel Taylor. 

» Samuel Taylor, XLIV. 389- 





405. 





, quotation from 
his poetry, XLVIII. 95. 





. his description 
of the music of a song, L. 380. 





» account of his 
last moments ; his epitaph and burial- 
place, LIL. 291, 292, 





» his Poetical 
Works reviewed, LII. 1-38. This the 
first complete collection of the works, | 
—a considerable part new, 1—the cha- 
racter of his poetry il! understood, 1— 
the estimate of him formed by the lite- 
rary world, 1—no man more regardless 
of the reputation of the mere author 
than Coleriuige, 1—a saying of Words- 
worth respecting him, 2—the peculia- 
rity of his conversation, 2, 3—compared 
with Sir J. Mackintosh in this respect, 
3, 4—slow and measured as a lecturer, 4 


shis Literary Re- 
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—the structure of his sentences, 4—no 
man, since the time of Johnson, com- 
mands so much admiration, 4—further 
remarks on his conversational powers, 4, 
5—the addition to the last edition of 
the poems is not less than one-fourth 
of the whole, 5—the nature of it, 5— 
none of our modern poets approach Cole- 
ridge in ear for verbal harmony, 6— 
examples of this from his early poetry, 
5, 6—a natural gift, 6—the labour be- 
stowed on the metrical arrangement 
of his verses, 7—the peculiar character 
of his lyrical pieces, 8—Coleridge's fe. 
licity in recital, 8—yet had no ear for 
music, 8—Hendecasyl/ables, J—an equi- 
valent for the Catullian measure, 9— 
the construction of the verse pointed 
out, 9—his excellence in blank versi- 
fication, 9—the Lake school of poetry, 
9—hexameters not wholly inadmissible 
into English poetry, 10—but great skill 
necessary, 10—specimens of Coleridge's 
hexameters, 10, 11—and blank verse, 
12—versification how connected with 
thought, 12—his mind an energetic one, 
12—his knowledge of natural history 
and science, 12—how shown, 12, 13— 
the subjectivity of almost all his works, 
13—his opinion of the picturesque par. 
of Milton's poetry, 13—and fidelity to 
Milton’s maxim respecting poetry, 13 
—this exemplified, 14, 15—the proba- 
ble causes of his not having attempted 
an heroic poem, 16—The Fall of Jeru- 
salem, 16, 17—-/WVallenstein, Remorse, 
Zapolya, \8—his mode of translating 
Wallenstein, 18—Coleridge solicited to 
undertake a translation of Faust, 20— 
which he thinks a failure, 20-and why, 21 
—had planned awork on the same idea, 
21—the plan of it, 21-23—his drama of 
Remorse acted with success, 23—but 
more fitted for the study, 23—his dra- 
matic talent high, 28— The Ancient Ma- 
riner, 28, 29—Christabe?, 29-—the pecu- 
liarity of his exhibition of the passion 
of love, 30-32—his odes, 32, 53—the 
difficulty of characterizing his writings, 
33, 3i—the most imaginative of Eng- 
lish poets since Milton, 34—his power 
in conversation, 3i—sayings of his, 34 
—further remarks on his poetry, 35— 
remarks on the unpopularity of Milton 
and Shakspeare, 35, 36—Church and 
State, recommended, and why, 37— 
his metaphysical system, 37. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, Specimens of his 
Table Ta/k, reviewed, LILI. 79-103— 
whom Coleridge succeeded as a lite- 
rary talker, 79—in what lay his forte 
in conversation, 80—a saying of his, 81 
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—character of his conversation, 80, 81 
—features of the work, 81—character 
of his life, 81, 82—his remarks on lite- 


| 


rature as a trade, 82—to be regretted 


that he did not take orders, 82, 23— 
notice of his last visit to Cambridge, 83 
—circumstances of great part of his life, 
83—his pension, 83—whether indif- 
ferent to worldly distinctions, 84—his 


remarks on Chaucer, Shakspeare, 84— | 


Spencer, 84, 85—Milton, 85—character 
of his criticisms on Shakspeare, 85— 
his Lectures on Shakspeare, 85, 86— 
his ideas respecting the English lan- 
guage, 86, note—his powers of English 
criticism, 87—his opinion of Othelle, 89 
—of genius, 91, 92—of Shakspeare, 91, 
§2—sternness of his criticism, 93—ex- 
ainples of his best critical tone, 93-102 
—change in his sentiments on politics 
before his death, 103. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, on negro eman- 
cipation, LIT. 99. 





, his Literary Re- 
mains, and Cottle’s Recollections, re- 
viewed, LIX. 1-32—origin of the pub- 
lication, 1—what parts might have been 


omitted, 2—Coleridge’s excellence as a | 


critic, 2—examples, J-5—nature of the 
miscellany, 5, 6—repriat of Donne's 
Sermons, suggested, 6— Coleridge on 


Rabelais, 6, 7—Sterne, 7— Dante, 7,8 - 


—his love for literature, 5, 9—his critique 
on Junius’s Letters, 9, 10O—on Robinson 
Crusoe, 11—on Milton, 11-13—reprint 
from Southey’s Omniana, 13-15—con- 
tents of the second volume, 15, 16—Cole- 
ridge’s mode of writing in books, 16— 
peculiar merits of the man, 17—his cri- 
ticisms on Shakspeare, 17-19—praise of 
the comments on Lear and Ham/et, 20 
—his pure conception of womanhood, 
20-22—-eriticism on Mercutio, 22— 
Timon of Athens, 23—Richard IT., 23 





—his summary of Shakspeare’s powers, 


23—why depreciates Jonson, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 23, 24—emenda- 
tions of Coleridge’s style suggested to 
the editor, 24, 25—character of Cottle’s 
work, 25, 26—his injurious fovleries, 27 
—Coleridge’s poverty, 27—how caused, 
28—fondness for opium, 29—remarks 
on Cottle’s exposures on this head, 29, 


30—inatellectual eminence no reason for | 


attacks on the dead, 30, 31—doubts of 
Coleridge’s desire for the publication of 
details of his early life, 31—closing ad- 


32. 


vice to, and objurgation of Mr, Cottle, | 


| 
Colet, Dean, establishes St. Paul’s School, | 


XLVII. 368, 
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Colladon, M., his experiments on sound, 
XLIV. 485. 
Collard, M. Royer, XLIII. 584—named 
president, 585. 





» XLIV, 247. 

———_——_ —-, an observation of, to 
Charles X. of France, quoted, XLVILI. 
250. 

Collection des Monumens Egyptiens, by M. 
Palin, preface to, quoted, XLIII. 116. 
Collegers, the, of Eaton, remarks on their 
condition, morals, expenses, &c., LII. 

145-147, 150, and note. 

Colleges, description of the mode of form- 
ing, in the United States of North Ame- 
rica, XLVIII. 209. 

Colleges, the, in the Universities, the com- 
mon principle on which they were 
founded, LI. 521—some of them pre- 
vious to the existence of Popery, pro- 
perly so called, 521. 

—, the, attendance in the chapels 

of, vindicated, LII. 148, 149—remarks 

on the functions of college tutors, 175, 

176—the necessity of attendance on col- 

lege chapels enforced, 476 — feelings 
with which undergraduates attend them, 

476, 477—qnestion of admission of Dis- 

senters to fellowships in, discussed, 480, 

481. 











————, power of visitors in, explained, 
LIX. 479, and note, 480—founders how 
provided for permanence of, 480-483, 

Collegians, The, notice of the novel so 
called, LVII. 69—real object of the 
author, 69, 70. 

Collier, J. Payne, his History of English 
Dramate Poetry reviewed, XLV IL. 477— 
his indefatigable diligence commended, 
479—a vast mass of new and curious 
facts brought to light by his industry, 
479—traces the manner in which the 
religious representations of the monastic 
orders were refined into the more in- 
tellectual romantic drama, 479 — his 
want of skill in the arrangement of his 
materials, noticed, 479—a re-casting of 
his whole work recommended, 479— 
his abstract of the Mysteries curious, 
488—his observations on the drama of 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, 490— 
and on the comedy of Ralph Roister 
Doister, 497—his collections in regard 
to the romantic drama copious and va- 
luable, 502—his list of dramas repre- 
sented at court between 1558 and 1580, 
503 —a chronology of Shakspeare’s 
plays to be wished for from Mr. Collier, 
512—a rich store of information in his 
work on all subjects connected with the 
early stage, 513, 
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Collier, Mr., commendation of his Dialogue 
between Tummus and Meary, LY. 357. 
Colling, Mary Maria, Fables and other 
Pieces, in verse by, in letters to Robert 
Southey, Esq., by Mrs. Bray, reviewed, 
XLVII.80—her first acquaintance with 
Mrs. Bray, 80—interesting account of 
her early life, 80, 81, et seg.—enters the 
service of Mrs. General Hughes, 83— 
account of her first essay in verse, 84d— 
cause which induced her to compose her 
Fab/es, 85—her character described, 85 
—her portrait, 86—account of some re- 
markable circumstances concerning her 
family, 86—her lines on the death of 
her maternal grandmother, 90—her con- 
duct on the publication of her poetry, 
%1—the language of her poetry cha- 
racterised, 97—her picture of envy, 98 

—verses to her sister, 98. 
. character of, LIX. 311, 
312—character of her verses, 312, 313, 

Collinge, Mr., observations on his patent 
cylindrical axletree and box, XLVIII. 
365. 

Collingwood, Lord, error of his censure of 
the Catalonians, LVII. 503, nove, 

Collins, Anthony, the remarks of Bentley 
on his work on freethinking, noticed, 
XLVI. 146. 

LIII. 164. 

——, Arthur, character of his Peerage, 
XLII. 287. 

» William, the poet, letterof John- 

son to Warton, regarding, XLVI. 16. 

—, the poet, his Ode to 

Evening unsurpassed, for musical effect, 

in any language of modern Europe, LI. 

25, 26. 

, William, his evidence relative to 
the reluctance to prosecute for forgery, 
XLVII. 191. 

Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society, by Robert Southey, reviewed, 





» his views of prophecy, 
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Colonies, XLII. 509. See British Colonies, 





Colonies, that which ought to be the first 
object iu planting, stated, X LI. 24. 

Colonies, the. statement of, and remarks 
on, the steady demand for labour in, LIV, 
420-422—-growth of capital in, 422. 

Colonization: Letters on Systematic Col- 
nization, and the Bill now before Par- 
Ziament (1831), by Charles Tennant, 
Esq,. M.P., reviewed, XLV. 97-245, 
See Slave Trade, the Foreign. 

Colonization of India, a Utop:an scheme, 
XLII. 100. 

Colonization, Statement of the objects of a 
Society for effecting systematic, reviewed, 
XLIIL.242-277—objections to the plan 
proposed in, 270, 271—the subject one 
worthy of great attention in other re- 
spects, 272. 

, an extensive and methodical 

system of, recommended for England, 

XLVI. 363. 

, the capabilities of Northern 

Africa for purposes of, noticed, XLVIII. 

61. 











» home and foreign, the only 
means of getting quit of a permanent 
excess of labourers, XLVIII. 331. 

Colonna, Cardinal Ascanio, his bold con- 
duct in conclave, LVIII. 389. 

Colony, vast superiority of trade with a, 
over that with an independent country, 
XLVI. 360. 


| Colosseum (Regent’s Park), character of 


Colman, George, his evidence before the 


committee of the House of Commons on 
the state of the law affecting dramatic 
literature, XLIX. 7, nofe. 

Cologne, whence arises the peculiar cast 
of countenance of the people of, LII. 
211—character of the town, described, 
213, 214. 

— to Coblentz, account of a steam- 

boat voyage from, L. 309. 





its architecture, L. 147. 

Colquhoun, J. C., his /redand, reviewed, 
LVI. 367-400. See Tone. 

Colson, Professor, translates the IJnstitu- 
zioni Analitiche, of Maria Agnesi, L1. 67. 

Columbrites, observations on, XLVI. 59, 
60. 

Columbus, History of, by Washington Irv- 
ing, XLIII. 56—projects his discovery, 
56—applies for patronage to the Spanish 
sovereigns, 56—follows the court in 
several campaigns, 56—present at the 
surrender of Grenada, 56. 

Combe, George, bis Outlines of Phrenology, 
reviewed, LVII. 169-182. See Phreno- 
logy. 

Combleholme, Mr., XLVI. 174. 
Comedians, the want of good editions of 
the best English, noticed, XLVI. 6. 

Comedy. See Drama. 


| Comet, the, of B. C. 130, described, LV. 
| oo 


Colonial Commerce, by A. Macdonnel, re- | 


viewed, LY. 256, ct seg. See Slave 


Trade, the Foreign. 


Colonial Servants of England, the, their | 


salaries not excessive, XLII. 520. 


——_——_ A. D. 837, stay of, near the 
earth, LV. 230. 

—_——_ — 1305, account of, LV. 222, 
223, 


Comet, the, | 
223—iden 
has not b 
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Comet, the, of 1456, length of tail of, LV. 
223—identical with Halley’s, 223. 
—— 1532, probable cause why 
has not been seen again, LV. 207—ap- 





pearance on itsreturn in 1607, 223, 224. | 


1577, distance of, LV. 209. 

———-—— 1577, approached nearest 
us of any, LV. 230. 

1618, length of tail of, LV. 








202. 





—— 1680, its approach to the 
sun, LV. 198—its heat, 198—length of 


its tail, 202—rapidity of the increase of | 


its tail, 203—probable end, 207—rate 
of motion, 207—this the most remark- 
able comet upon record, 210—its velo- 
city, 211—its splendour, 227—period, 
227—extreme distance from the sun, 
227. 








1682, Clairaut’s calcula- 
tiens respecting, LV. 215, 216—appear- 
ances of, described, 217—its aspect in 
1456, 217,218—in 1607, 218—velocity, 
219, 220—appearance of, 220, 221— 
nucleus, 221 —nebulosity, 222—history, 
222—observations on, 224. 


1689, form of tail of, LV. 








203. 








1756, remarkable cireum- 

stance relative to, LV.209. 

1763, its extreme distance 

from the sun, LV. 227—its period, 228, 

1770, appearance of, LV. 

200—remarks on its path and density, 

200—tail, 202—ordinary name, 228— 

orbit, 228—increase of, 229. 

1744, its nearest approach 

to the sun, LV. 201—its envelopes, 201 

—branches of tail,! 203—form of tail, 

203—phases of, 208—brilliancy, 208. 

1799, extent of its atmo- 

sphere, LV. 201, 202. 

1804, had no tail, LV. 202, 

1807, various accounts of 
the size of, LV. 199—depth of atmo- 
sphere of, 202. 

——_—— first, of 1811, size of, LV.199 
—its atmosphere, 201—depth of atmo- 
sphere of, 202—nearest approach to sun, 
202—length of tail, 202. 

, splendour of, LY. 











—_—. 





—— 














229—thickness of envelope, 229—ra- | 


dius of nucleus, 229—tail, 229—strength 
of light of, 229—period, 229. 

second, of 1811, appearance of 
tail of, LV, 202. 

of 1819, phases of, LV. 208. 
———__.-——. 1824 and 1825, double tail 


_—— 








of, LV. 203—period of rotation of, 205, | 
211. 


———, Halley’s, Mrs. Somerville’s account 


COM 


of, LI. 56—this the first comet of which 
the periodicity has been established, 56, 

Comet, Encke’s, account of, LI. 57, 58. 

--, Rev. John Flamsteed's observation 

of the, of 1630, 1681, LV. 111. 

, Halley’s, form of the path of, LV. 

197—variations of light and heat re- 

ceived by, 198—late of, 203. 

, Olbers’s, its period, LV, 226. 

, Encke’s, period of, LY. 197— 

accurately known, 204—acceleration of, 

204, 205—changes in nebulosity of, 206 

—Valz’s hypothesis regarding it, 206, 

207—why not tenable, 207—Herschell’s, 

207—period of the small comet, 207— 

probable end of, 207, 208—history of 

its discovery, 224, 225—nature of its 
path, 225—aspect, 225—importance to 
astronomy, 225—probability of collision 
of earth with, 232—how often crosses 

earth’s orbit, 233. 

» Biela’s, period of, LV. 197, 198— 

its acceleration, 204, 205—probable end 

of, 207—cause of inequality of its revo- 
lutions, 226—form and situation of 
orbit, 226—dimness of, 226—diameter, 

226—approach tv the earth in 1832, 233, 

Club, the, what, LVI. 367, 

Cometen, Ueber den Halleyschen Cometen, 
reviewed, LV, 195, e¢ seg. See Astro- 
nomy. 

Comets, what number are of known periods, 
LV. 196—probable cause of the sensa- 
tions they produce, 197—apparent dis- 
crepancies in motions of, how explained 
by Newton, 197—variety in the shape 
of their paths, 197—of that of 1763, 
197—of Encke’s, 197—-Gambart's, 197, 
198—that of 1680, 198—effects of varia- 
tions of temperature on, 198—composi- 
tion of, 198—many of, how only visible, 
198—general appearance of, 198, ]99— 
transparency of the heads of, 199— 
degree of density of, 199, 200—cause of 
the tails, 200, 201—theory of nebulous 
envelopes, 201—extent of atmospheres 
of, 201, 202—singular property of the 
tails of, 202—figure of comets, 202— 
appearance of, at first, 202—which have 
longest tails, 202—direction of tails of, 
202—branching tails, 203—double tail, 
203—rapidity of increase of, 203—di- 
rection of the tails, 203—appearance 
assumed by, 203—causes of tails, 203 
—mention of a remarkable discovery 
relative to, 203, 204—tenuity of tails, 
205—rotation, 205—two causes of cur- 
vature of tails, 206—decrease of tails at 
each return, 207—probable end of some 
comets, 207—light of comets, 2038— 
phases, 208—why not self-luminous, 
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208, 209—number of, frequenting pla- 
netary orbits, 209—identity of, how de- 
termined, 209—-various theories of, 209, 
210—orbits of, 210, short time visible, 
212—means of identifying, 212, 213— 
number mentioned by ancient authors, 
213—number now known, 213—periodic 
times how estimated, 216, 217—orbits 
of, how many are computed, 226, 227— 
distances of some, 227—average period 
of comets, 228—ineffectual to influence 
climate, 229-—origin,'229—effects of, on 
earth, 230, 231—collision not impos- 
sible, 231—result of, 232—with which 
most probable, 232, 233—odds against 
collision of, with earth, 233. 

Comic performances of the Athenians, ob- 
servations relative to the, XLIV. 402, 
note. 

Comitia, the, of Ancient Rome, endued 
with direct legislative power, LIL. 79— 
remarks on the constitution of, 83. 

Commentaries, the, of Julius Cesar, cha- 
racterized, LI. 400—impossible that they 
should be quite impartial, and why, 401 
—further remarks upon them, 401 — 





Cesar’s object in writing them consi- 
dered, 402. 
, cha- 





racterized, LIL. 88. 

Commerce and manufactures, remarks on 

the necessity of aiding the moral princi- 

le of the people in consequence of the 
increase of temptations arising from the 
increase of, XLII, 21—how they may be 
made tributary to virtue, pointed out, 21, 

——, effects of the Reform agitation 
on the higher departments of, XLVI. 
562. 

—-——, in what it consists, examined, | 
XLVII. 420—for what object money | 
adopted in, 420. 

——, the effect of an extension of, | 

to increase the production of articles of | 

food, XLVIIL. 49. 

, Report of the Select Committee | 
on Manufactures, Commerce, and Ship- 
ping, 1833, reviewed, LI. 228, e¢ seg. 
See Corn Laws. 

Commercial league, the, of the German 
states, whence arose, LVIII, 314— | 
effect of, 314. 

Commination, the, ofthe English Liturgy, | 
remarks on, L. 545. See Liturgical 
Reform. 

Commission, Municipal, the, of Paris in | 
1830 — circumstances of the appoint- 
ment and installation of, detailed, LV. 
423-426 — illegality of the proceedings | 
of, 429, 430. | 

Commission, the Poor Law, the Report of 
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1834, of, reviewed, LIT. 233, ef seq, 
See Poor Laws. 
Commission-merchants, effect of rise in 
value of money on, XLIII. 30). 
Commissioners, the Ecclesiastical ; Second 
Report of His Majesty's Commissioners 
appointed to consider the state of the Esta- 
blished Church in England and Wales, 
with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues, reviewed, LVIII. 1%6- 
254. See Cathedral Establishments, 
es » Common Law Courts, 
XLII, 181—their high character, 181— 
character of their First Report, 181—that 
report examined, 181. See Common 
Law Courts, and Welsh Judicature, 
XLII. 181. 














of Poor Laws, their Reply 

to a Letter from the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer onthe Labour Rate, reviewed, 

L. 347, et seg. See Poor Laws. 
—————, Real Property, character 
of their First Report, XLII. 174—their 
outline of a plan for a general register 
examined, 177. 

Commitments and Convictions, Criminad, Re- 
ports from the Select Committee on, 1823- 
29, reviewed, XLVI. 170. See Punish- 
ment.—Observations contained in, rela- 
tive to the present state of society, 197 
note. 

Committee, the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee publishes translations, in English 
and French, from Arabic, Persian, Cin- 
galese, and other oriental languages, 
LI. 96—descriptions of works translated, 
96, 97—their management of the orien- 
tal fund, 98—remarks on the indifference 
with which their works have been re- 
ceived by the public, 98, 99—their good 
taste in avoiding such oriental works as 
are not likely to become popular in 
England, 99. 

—- of the House of Commons, 

Report of the Select Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 1833, reviewed, LI. 228, et seg. 
See Corn Laws. 

—, Report of the Select Com- 

mittee on Manufactures, Commerce, and 

Shipping, 1833, reviewed, LI. 228, et seq. 

See Corn Laws. 

» remarks on the novel prac- 
tice of permitting committees of the 
House of Commons to sit during the 
sitting of the House, LI. 506-508. 

Common Fields Inclosure Bill of (1836), 
sketch of the proceedings on, LVII. 
255, 256. 

Common Law Courts, Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
practice and proceedings of the superwr, 
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reviewed, XLII. 181—character of the 
commissioners, 181—character of their 
first report, 18!—division of their in- 
quiry adopted by them, 181—arrears of 
business in the supreme courts, 182— 
amount of litigation brought annually 
before the superior courts of London, 
and amount of business despatched by 
each for five years, 183—cases for trial 
at Nisi Prius, 183—cases for trial in 
the King’s Bench, 183—and in the 
Court of Common Pleas, 183—and in 
the Exchequer Court, 184—number of 
hours devoted to business by the judges 
of each court, 184—statement of the 
arrears of business in the King’s Bench, 
185—in the Common Pleas, 185—the 
cause of the disproportion in the busi- 
ness before the courts, examined, 186— 
proposals of the commissioners for in- 
creasing the business of the Common 
Pleas, 187—aud of the Exchequer, 188 
—their proposals with respect to the 
King’s Bench, 189—and in regard to 
the sittings of the puisne judges in va- 
cation, 191—their plans for the simpli- 
fication of the forms of process, 192, e¢ 
seqg.—alteration proposed with respect to 
the returns of writs, 195—their remedies 
for the evils of the present system for 
obtaining bai/, 197, 198—their proceed- 
ings in regard to the judicature of 
Wales, 202. 

Common Pleas, Court of, amount of liti- 
gation in, compared with that in the 
Court of King’s Bench and the Exche- 
quer Court, XLII. 183—length and 
number of the sittings of the judges, 
184—statement of the arrears of busi- 
ness, 185—causes of the disproportion 
of business in the Common Pleas and 
in the King’s Bench, 186—proposals of 
the Common Law Commissioners for 
increasing the business of the Common 
Pleas, 187, e¢ seg.—an additional judge 
recommended, 189—observations on the 
variety of the forms of process, 193. 

Common Prayer; The British Liturgy ; an 
attempt towards an Analysis, Arrange- 


ment, and Compression of the Book of 


Common Prayer, by the Rev. John Ri- 
land, A.M., reviewed, L. 508-561. See 
Liturgical Reform. 

. The Book of, and Admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
newly arranged, &c. &c., by Rev. F. R. 
Hall, B.D., reviewed, L. 508-561. See 
Liturgical Reform. 

Commons, House of, prejudicial effects of 
its interference with military finance, 


XLI. 508, 


__ 











—* 
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Commons, House of, the present state of 
considered, XLII. 269—eompared with 
the House of Lords, 270—decided su- 
periority of the Lerds as a deliberative 
body, 270—want of efficieney in the 
members of the Lower House, 270—re- 
marks on their want of independence, 
271—and on their versatility, 272— 

mode of raising the character of the 

House suggested, 273—of whom com- 

posed by Pitt, 313. 





, the presentation of 
papers to, carried to a most prejudicial 
extent, XLII. 519. 











» question as to the 
comparative value of merely popular 
elections of members of, XLVI. 283, 
234. 





, the difficulty of car- 
rying on the affairs of administration in 
harmony with, during late years, no- 
ticed, XLVI. 578—prospective survey 
of the character and composition of the 
House of Commons to be called into 
existence by the passing of the Reform 
Bill, 578, et seg. 

oe character of the Re- 
imal. L. 257—its ¢ diligence,’ 253—its 
‘attentive impartiality, 260—its ‘ gen- 
tlemanlike qualities,” 262—its ‘ amount 
of kuowledge and business-like talent, 
264--its ‘ disinterested public spirit,’ 267. 
» debate, the charac- 
teristical eloquence of, LI, 290—what 
the best schools for, 290—interest felt in 
the discussions of, at Drontheim, in Nor- 
way, 467. 











» proves the chief ob- 
stacle to the innovating designs of 
James II., LI. 499—the Reform Act 
has given the Dissenters a predomi- 
nence in, 505—diligence and ability no 
longer the characteristics of, 506—the 
parallel between the House of Com- 
mons and the French legislative assem- 
blies, 506—completed by the custom of 
allowing committees to sit during the 
sitting of the House, 506—remarks on 
this, 506, 507—and on the consequences 
of reporting the debates under these cir- 
cumstances, 507—morning sittings, 507 
—the effect of, if followed up, 507, 508— 
the Reform Act has transferred to it 
the appointment of the ministers of the 
crown, 508. 





, style of oratory in, 
LIL. 81, 82. 





, effect of diversities 
of composition of, LVII. 345. 

, shown to be now vir- 
tually a body of delegates, LIX. 555, 
556. 
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Commons, Short History of the House of, 
by John Allen, Esq., reviewed, XLVI. 
544. 

Communion Service, the, of the Church of 
England, remarks on, L. 549-554. See 
Liturgical Reform. 

Communities, working, the question as to 
what is necessary for their success, 
considered, X LI. 36 1—-instances of their 
successful establishment stated, 361. 

Commutation of tithes, different plans for 
effecting the, considered, XLII. 110. 
See Tithe System. 

Commutation Act, its effects on the im- 
portation of tea from China, XLII. 
149. 

Company, the East India, papers relating 
to the affairs of, reviewed, L. 430, et seq. 
See China. 





, their attention 
to their engagements, LIJI, 47—cha- 
racter of their policy, 47—remarks on 
their acquisitions of territory, 47, 48. 

Compass, the mariner’s, the variation of, 
srobably early known to the Chinese, 

VI. 509—knowledge of it whence de- 
rived by Europeans, 509. 

Competition, the principal of, that on 
which human society has hitherto pro- 
ceeded, XLVII. 409—the principal of 
co-operation proposed by the Owenists 
as a substitute for competition ineffi- 
cient, 409, 410—competition the pri- 
mary cause of production, 411. 

, foreign, why not to be dreaded 
in the event of a ten hours’ Factory Bill, 
LVII. 426-429—whence to be appre- 
hended, 430—why merely nominal, 431. 

Compression, one ot the first requisites in 
an annotator, XLVI. 5. 

Comptes, Cour de, number of judges of the, 
XLIII. 592. 

Compton, account of the origin and of the 
estates of the family of, XLII. 301. 
Comyn, Sir John, stabbed by Robert 

Bruce, X LI. 349. 


—_—— 








Con-acre, what, LV. 60—rent of, how paid, | 


65. 

Conagull, the victory of, restores quiet to 
the Mysore, LI. 416. 

Conception, isle of, earthquake of 1750 in, 
XLIII. 459. 

Concessit solvere, the advantages of the 
action of, considered, XLII. 216, 221. 
Concon, account of the town of, LVII. 6. 
Concubinage, observations on, amongst 

the Chinese, XLI. 115. 

Condamine, M. de la, humming-birds seen 
by, in the gardens of Quito, XLVII. 
359. 

, LVII. 1. 

Condamné, Dermer Jours d'un Condamné, 
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reviewed, LVI. 65, e¢ seg. 
French. 

Conder, Mr. Josiah, his evidence in regard 
to the motives which prevent bankers 
from prosecuting for the crime of for- 
gery, XLVII. 192. 

Condescendence, a, in Scotch jury courts, 
what, LVII. 327. 

Conference, a free, between the two Houses, 
on what occasion last holden, LVIL 
254—after what interval, 255 — with 
what issue, 255, note. 

Confession, remarks on the General Con- 
fession in the English Liturgy, L. 
533. 

Confessionai, the, an acrimonious attack on 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
of the date of 1766, L. 520. 

Confessions, the, of Rousseau, characterized, 
LIV, 525, 526. 

Confidant, the, Crabbe’s tale of, probebly 
suggested the plan of Helen to Miss 
Edgeworth, LI. 484. 

Confinement, solitary, XLVII. 212. See 
Solitary Confinement. 

Confucius, account of a curious compila- 
tion of Chinese poetry made by, XLI. 
100. 


See Novels, 


» worshipped in Japan, LII. 
298. 

————.,, with whom contemporary, 
LVI. 492—date of birth of, 492—his 
lineal descendants how an exception to 
the law of no hereditary honours in 
China, 502—character of his writings, 
503—name of his doctrine, 503. 

Congregation of State, rise of power of the, 
at Rome, LVIII. 402. 

Congress, the, of the United States of 
North America, description of a debate 
in, XLI. 428, et seq. 

———.,, the, of the United States, dan- 
gerous state of, LIV. 396. 

Congreve, William, criticisms on the works 
of, LIV. 353, 354, 

Connecticut, contrasted with Rhode Island 
as regards their religious aspect, XLIX. 
205. 


| Conolly, Lieutenant Arthur, his Overdand 





Journey to India, reviewed, LII. 38-57 
—the modesty of the preface, 38—and 
the novelty of the route, 38—his spirit 
and enterprize, 38—the difficulty of 
effecting this journey, great, 38—the 
date of his setting out from London, 39 
—his reasons for attempting the route 
he followed, 39—his companion de- 
scribed, 39—strictures on the affecta- 
tion of his spelling, 39—his mode of 
travelling described, 39—objections to 
it stated, 39—Lieutenant Conolly re- 
pents of the character he adopted, 40— 
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impossibility of Europeans passing off 
for Asiatics stated, and why, 40—cause of 


the miseries he endured among the Tur- | 


comans, 40, 41—the Kajavahs, 41-—Sonnee 
and Sheak, 41, 42—attempts to reach 
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CON 


vestigations of, respecting the Odyssey, 
XLIV. 160. 
, the character of, 





C 


Khiva in vain, 42—the account of his | 
adventures excellent, 42, 43—the hospi- | 


tality of the Turcomans, and their man- 


ners generally described, 42, 43, 44— | 
notice of their treatment of their horses, | 


44— Beggee Jan’s establishment de- 
scribed, 44, 45—remarks on his mode 
of government, 45, 46—failing to reach 
Khiva, Lieutenant Conolly takes the 
road to Meshed, and why, 47—descrip- 


lc 


tion of the journey, 47, 48—of the shrine | 


of Reza, 48, 49—~visit to Ali Mirza, 49%, 
50—description of a visit to a great man 
of Meshed, 50, 51—commendation of 
the politeness of the Persians, 52—re- 
marks on their persecution of the Jews, 
53, 54—the spirit of change visible in 
the East, 54—Lieutenant Conolly’s re- 
marks on overland invasion of India 
recommended to attention, 57—and 
the whole work strongly recommended, 
57. 

Conolly, Lord Justice, LVII. 276, 277. 

Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufen, 
his death described, LI. 340, 341—and 
characterized, 341. 

Conscience, the rights of, discussed, L. 518. 

»marriage of Dissenters by the 
Church of England not a case of, and 
why, LI. 512, 513—elasticity of Dis- 
senters’ consciences exemplified, 515. 

—- , Sensitiveness of Dissenters’ 
LI. 474. 

————,, liberty of, by whom first 
openly invaded, LVII. 64. 

Conservative party, the, of England, of 
whom composed, XLII. 276, 

Considerations on the Value and Import- 
ance of the British North American Pro- 
vinces, by Sir Howard Douglas, favour- 
ably noticed, XLV. 251, note. 

Consolations of a Philosopher, by Sir U1. 
Davy, XLIII. 463, note. 

Cunspiration pour ° Egalite dite de Babeuf ; 
suivie du Proces anqued elle donna leu, 
et des Pieces justificatives, &e. &c. par 
Philippo Buonarotti, reviewed, XLiV. 
167, et seq. See Babeuf. 








IL., XLIX. 297. 

















XLVIII. 274. 
onstantine, the Emperor, difficulty of 
assigaing the motives of his adoption 
and patronage of Christianity, LVII. 
45—how most promoted it, 45—account 
of a pasquinade against, 47—probable 
motives of his founding Constantinople, 
47, 48—age and death, 48. 
onstantinople, description of the city of, 
XLI. 450—Gibbon’s remarks on the de- 
cay of its greatness, 450—observations 
on the appearance of the harbour of the 
Golden-horn, 451—melancholy appeur- 
ance of the interior of the city, 451 
—negligence of the Ottomans to the 
condition of the metropolis, 452—its 
population, 452—dogs, 460—Jews, 461 
—Greeks, 461—Armenians, 463—an- 
cient prophecy, respecting, 474 
—_—_——., Narrative of a Journey from, 
to England, by the Rev. R. Walsh, 
L.L.D.. reviewed, XLI. 448. See Turkey, 
XLI. 448. 





, Revolutions de, par A. de 
Juchereau, reviewed, XLI. 448, See 
Turkey, XLI. 443. 

—, Travels to and from, by 
Captain Charles C. Frankland, R.N. 
reviewed, XLI. 448. See Turkey, XLI. 
448. 








, Protocols of conferences held 
at, reviewed, X LIII. 495-553—instruc- 
tions to the ambassadors at, 501—pro- 


posed blockade of, 504. 





; observations on its posi- 
tion relative to the Black Sea, XLVI. 
65. 

———-, conquest of by Mahomet 


, description of, LILI. 379, 
380. 
—, effect of foundation of, on 


Paganism in Rome, LVII. 47—motives 


for the foundation, 47, 48 — anecdote 
of that event, 48, 

, some account of the women 
of, LIX. 369, 370. 





| Constantius, the Emperor, Paganism the 


Constabulary, the Irish Constabulary Act, | 


Ministerial misconduct how exhibited in 


the proceedings on, LVII. 260—details | 


of the proposed measure, 261—amend- 
ments of the Lords, 262. 


established religion of the empire in his 
reign, LVII. 48, 49—his probable in- 
tention in ordering the removal of the 
statue of Victory, 55. 


Constitution, the British, strictures on 


De Lolme’s theory of, XLV. 300, 301. 
, character of 





Constant, Benjamin, a French agitator, 


XLIII. 575-577. 
Constant, Benjamin, ability of certain in- 


Lord John Russell’s work on, LIT. 138, 





» effects of the 
erroneous persuasion that it is univer- 
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sally applicable, XLVI. 445, et seg.— 
question whether the Church of Rome 
and the British constitution can ever 
harmonize, considered, 454—a more 
substantial power than it possesses ne- 
cessary to preserve Ireland, 454. 
Constitution, the British, an established 
Church an integral part of, LI. 509. 
——__—_—_,, of ancient Rome, its 
original vice, LII. 79—what wanting to 
the stability of the ancient constitutions, 


82—inference from the tumults of the | 


Gracchi as to the nature of the Roman 
constitution, 82—that constitution re- 
markably, like our own in theory, 82,83— 
remarks on Cicero's statemeuts respect- 
ing it, 83, 84, 





, British, eulogy of, 


LVII. 337—how superior to Utopian | 


schemes, 33%. 











establish, how terminated, XLV. 303. 

. Sicilian, notice of its 
working, XLV. 303. 

Consumption, the disease of, how denoted, 
LVI. 210—number of victims of, 211 
—nature of, 211—description of its first 
Stage, 212, 213—the cfick, 213—case 
described, 214—what the genuine cha- 
racters, 215—when curable, 218-220. 

Contagion, proofs that the Cholera Morbus 











has been propagated by, XLVI. 182, | 


et seq. 

Contarine, the Rev. Thomas, his extrac- 
tion, LVII. 280, note—his early kind- 
nesses to the poet Goldsmith, 280-256 
—suggests the study of medicine to 
him, 286. 

Contarini, Count, anecdote of, LIX. 423, 
424. 

Contes, Cent Contes Drolatiques, reviewed, 
LVI. 65, et seg. See Novels, French, 

Conti, the Abbé, LVIII. 156. 

Continuity, the law of explained, and its 
inapplicability to methods of natural 
history pointed out, XLI. 316. 

Contrast, The, anovel, reviewed, XLVIII. 
165, 


, Corsican, attempt to | 





Convention, the National, of France, cha- | 


racter and situation of the Girondists at 
the opening of the, XLIX. 34. 

“ 
crimes and errors accounted for, LI. 
506. 








» its 
first meeting, LIV. 543. 

———-—, of the Episcopalian Pro- 
testants of the United Sates, request, 
in 1786, that certain American clergy- 
men should be consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, L, 522. 
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Convention, the, Catholic, summoned, 
1792, LVI. 231—objects how proved 
treasonable, 231. 

Convents, the early rituals of, L. 532, note, 

———,, uses of, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, LVIII. 424—poverty 
of, 424, 


| Conversation, qualifications for, LIX. 438, 
Qq 





» Imaginary Conversations of 

Literary Men and Statesmen, by W. S. 
Landor, reviewed, LVILI. 108-147. See 
Landor, Walter Savage. 

—_— . Imaginary Conversations of 
Literary Men and Statesmen, second 
series, reviewed, LVILI, 108-147. See 
Landor, Walter Savage. 

Convicts, observations on the condition of 
those transported to penal colonies, 
XLVII. 209, note—state of, in New 
South Wales, 210. 

Convocation, the, of the clergy, why not 
advisable to resume, LVIII. 224, 225. 

Conway, Field-Marshal, takes early notice 
of Crabbe the poet, L. 477. 

Conybeare, Mr., observations in regard to, 
XLVIL. 117. 

, discovers and describes the 
Plesiosauri, LV 1. 50. 

Conzie, M. de, account of his early patron- 
age of Robespierre, LIV. 524. 

Cook, Captain, the ruff-necked humming- 
bird found by, in Nootka Sound, XLVII, 
359. 

















—-—, the strait between the 
islands of New Zealand discovered by, 
XLVIII. 135. 

,a, sugyestions on the choice of, LIV, 
143—an indispensable quality of, stated, 
147, 

——, a, another mode of choosing, LV. 
459. 








The French Cook, a system of fash 
ionable and economical Cookery, adapted 
to the use of English Familes, &c. By 
Louis Eustace Ude, &c. reviewed, LIV. 
117-155. See Gastronomy. 

Cooke, Mr., the translator of Hesiod, sin- 
gular introduction of Foote to a club by, 
L. 55. 


| __--. Colonel, his statement as to the 


expenses of a hunting establishment, as 
conducted in England, XLVII. 23], 


note. 





, George Wingrove, his Memoirs of 

Lord Bolingbroke, reviewed, LIV. 368- 

392. See Bolingbroke, Lord. 

, Lieutenant, description of the life- 
buoy invented by, XLVII, 144. 

———,, William, anecdote of Goldsmith's 

generosity to, LVII. 314, 315, 
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Cookery, various works relating to, re- 
viewed, LII. 406-415—the internal 
structure of man proves an intention 
that he should avail himself of cookery, 
406, 407—remarks on the opinions of 
Celsus on dietetics, 407—on those of 
Dr. Hunter, 408—remarks on the ex- 
pedients of various nations to supply the 
want of food, 408—Dr. Wollaston’s ob- 
servations as to the secretion of lithic 
acid in animals, 408 —what the best 
beverage in calculous diseases, 408— 
what substance is properly nutritive, 
408, 409—remarks oun the uses of water 


and common salt, as articles of food, | 


409—the three classes of alimentary 
substance, enumerated, 409—how bread 
may be made from wood, 409, 410—the 
Lapland mode of bread making, 410, 
411—Dr. Prout’s hypothesis respecting 
this, 411— properties of the London 
patent bread, 411, 412—wholesomeness 
of the French cookery, 412—conclusions 
as to the uses of rumination in animals, 
412, note—the unwholesomeness of Eng- 
lish cookery, 412—remarks on the com- 
position of milk, 412—of skin, 413— 
leather capable of being made an article 
of food, 413—even harder substances 
are digestible. 413, note, and 414—the 
composite nature of the artificial food 
of man, 414—character of human milk, 
414—the proportion of animal products 
in man’s aliment, 4J4d—change neces- 
sary to make saccharine matter nutri- 
live to man, 414—ellect of the stomach 
upon happiness, 415, claims of French 
covkery to superiority over the English, 
415—character of the Code Gourmand, 
415. 

Cook’s Harbour, volcanic line commencing 
at, XLII. 449. 

Co-operation of the labouring classes, 
works on the subjects of, reviewed, XLI, 
359—plan of John Beller’s for estab- 
lishing a College of industry, 359—the 
question as to whether the uecessary 
elements can commonly be collected and 





combined fur men living together in | 


working communities, investigated, 361 
—working communities established in 
Hoitentot villages at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 361—some account of the Society 


of Harmony established near Pittsburg, | 
361—observations on the community of | 


the people called Shakers, in the United 
States, 362—another community form: d 
near Wheeling, on the river Ohio, 363 


~he lands of the Harmonists pur- | 


chased by Mr. Owen, and a new com- 
munity formed by him, 363,—descrip- 
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tion of the customs and dress of this 
community, 363—remarks on other 
communities in North America, 364— 
the attempts to form working commu- 
nities in this country hitherto signally 
unsuccessful, 364—formation and dis- 
solution of a community at Orbiston, 
near Glasgow, 364—community of 
printers in London formed, but unsuc- 
cessfully, 364— association at Exeter, 
J64—a community formed near Dublin, 
364—a society established in London 
for encouraging the formation of work- 
ing communities, 363—the Co-operative 
Magazine published by that society, 
365—account of the Brighton Co-ope- 
rative Society, 365—their progress and 
proceedings detailed, 365—their mode 
of reasoning stated, 365—their argu- 
ments on the subject of machinery de- 
tailed, 367—co-operation deemed by 
them a remedy for the evils at present 
affecting the working classes, 368—ac- 
count of the success attending the 
Brighton Society, 370-—their care in re- 
gard to the admission of new members, 
37 1—three societies formed by a lady 
in imitation of the Brighton society, 
372—statement of the benefits expected 
to be derived by the co-operators from 
these associations, 372— probable in- 
fluence of those associations, should 
they succeed, on the rest of society, 373 
—evils that would result were they to ab- 
sorb the greater part of the working po- 
pulation, 375—those societies of too re- 
cent establishment to form any judg- 
ment as to their future progress and 
ultimate effects, 375, 

Co-operation, the principle of, a ground- 
less hy pothesis, XLVIT. 410, 

Co-operative system, the, capable of being 
turned to beneficial ends. XLV. 208, 
209. 

Cooper, Sir Astley, his opinion of reswr- 
rection-men quoted, with some remarks, 
XLIL. 5. 

, J. Fenimore, his England, with 

Sketches of Society in the Metropolis, 

1837, reviewed, LIX. 327-361. See 

England, 





—_ » his Residence in 
France, with an Excursion up the Rhine, 
and a second visit to Switzerland, re- 
viewed, LVIII, 427-523. See Europe 
and America, 

—, Mr., the American novelist, cha- 
racterof his novel The Wept of Wishton- 
wish, XLVILI. 216. 

, Dr., the extraordinary reason as- 
signed for his dismissal from the office 
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of President Judge in Pennsylvania, 
stated, with remarks, XLI. 436. 

Cooper, Dr., account of his doctrines re- 
lative to the claims of the capitalist and 
workman to share in the profits of pro- 
duction, XLVI. 584—his statement re- 
lative to the ecclesiastical expenditure 
of America, noticed, 596. 





Coote, Sir Eyre, arrives in the Carnatic 
from Bengal, XLIII. 83—infuses new 
energy into the government, 83 — his 
death, 85. 

» Richard Holmes, his Letter to the 

Real Property Commissioners, reviewed, 





—, exposes the doctrine that la- | 
bour is the only source of wealth, XLVII. | 
414. 


XLII. 170, et seq. See Registration, | 


XLII. 170. 

Copenhagen, notes of bank of, X LIII. 288. 

—, the Museum of, contains cu- 
rious specimens of wooden carved work, 
by Norwegian peasants, LI. 465. 

Copper, prices of, in war and peace, XLIII. 
296, note, 

Coptic, the ancient Egyptian language 
descended from, XLIIL1. 119. 

———, effect of the knowledge of, on 
the study of hieroglyphics, LIII. 110, 
and note, 11). 

Copts, the, described, LIX. 170. 
Copyright, present state of the question 
of, in Germany, LVIII. 318, and note. 
Coquerel, A. L.C., his Le/tre a M. Charles 
Coquerel sur le systéme hieroglyphique de 
M. Champollion, reviewed, XLII. 111- 
155—question of the silence of the sa- 
cred writings on the subject entered on 
by, 148—adopts the Usserian date of 
the Exodus, 149—and Champollion Fi- 
geac’s date of the accession of Sesostris, 
149—silence of the Scriptures on Sesos- 

tris accounted for by, 152. 
Coral, peculiar formation of, at Elizabeth 
Island, X LV. 67. 








—- insects, observations relative to the, 


XLVI. 62, 63. 
—- reefs and islands, observations on 
the formation of, XLVI. 60, 61. 





of their rapid increase in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, remarked, L. 142, 

Corbet, Richard, X LI. 72. 

Corbiéres, M. de, XLIII. 571-573—ac- 
cepts office under the Duc de Richlieu, 
576—under Villele, 576—created a peer, 
583. 

Corcelles, M., a French agitator, XLIII. 
575. 

Corcellet, M., notice of the celebrity of 

his patés, LIV, 154, 


, the consequence | 
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Cordelier, the Old, origin and character of, 
LIV, 560. 
Cordilleras, the, remarks on, XLII. 161- 
166. 





description of the, LIII. 327, 
328. 

Cordonia, river of, XLVI. 76. 

Cordouan, lighthouse of, X LITI. 323. 

Cordova, road to, from Buenos Ayres, may 
be shortened 100 miles, XLIII. 157— 
influence of Jesuits at, 157. 


| Cordova, Gonsalvo of, what, XLIII. 56, 


Corea, the immense multitude of islands 
onthe coast of, LI. 477—description of 
the people, 477. See China. 

-, the degree of our acquaintance with, 
LI. 311--its connexion with Japan, 311. 

Corfu, whether the island of Alcinéus, of 
the Odyssey, shown to be doubtful, LIX. 
223, 224. 

Corinna, remark on the fact that nothing 
of hers has come down to us, LI. 40. 
Corinne, no book so well calculated to 
strengthen the female taste for admira- 

tion as, L. 413. 

—, statement of Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh’s criticisms on, LIV. 
271, 272. 

Corinth, the ancient remains of, charac- 
terized, LIX. 225—the Isthmus of, 226. 

Cork, circumstances of introduction of 4 
certain measure respecting the borough 
of, LIX. 550, 551. 

Corn, XLIII. 292, See Wheat. 

——., the subject of a free trade in, con- 
sidered, XLIV. 37, et seq. 

Corn, foreign, Barton's Inquiry respecting 
the Importation of, reviewed, LI. 228, 
et seq. See Corn Laws. 

Law Rhymes, the, characterized, 
XLVIL. 92. 

Corn Laws, observations ou the, XLVI. 
167, 














» Various tiacts on, reviewed, 
LI. 228-283—statement of three opi- 
nions, current in 1834, respecting corn 
laws, 228, 229—fact in favour of the 
system of fluctuating duties on the im- 
portation of foreign corn, 229—import- 
ance of equable prices of the necessa- 
ries of life shown, 229, 230—a million 
sterling paid by the nation, in 1800 and 
1801, for bounties for the importation 
of foreign corn, 230—the protection now 
given to home-grown corn may be re- 
garded as an insurance against famine, 
230—question of fixed or fluctuating 
duty not dependent on calculation, 230 
—the main objection to a fixed duty 
stated,230—two points taken for granted 
by the advocates of a free trade in corn, 
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230, 231—the fallacy of the saying that 
it was the steam engine which fought 
the battles of Europe, in reference to 
the war with Buonaparte, 23 l—activity 
of the merchants in importing corn on 
the opening of the Baltic, 231—agricul- 
ture had become a favourite pursuit 
previous to the war, 232—according to 
Lord Brougham, England had become, 
for its size, the largest agricultural state 
in the world, 232—the greatness of the 
blow received by the agricultural in- 
terest at the peace, 232, 233—the Corn 
Bill riots, 233—the preposterous verdict 
of a jury, 233—the agitation of the corn 
question how put an end to for the time, 
233—but too late to save most of the 
existing race of farmers from ruin, 233 
—the welfare of the manufacturers de- 
pends upon that of land, 233—the dis- 
tress how increased, 234—consequences 
of this, 234—the degree of wisdom which 
governments derive from experience, 
234—the subsequent augmentation of 
distress how occasioned, 234—evils of 
the Bank Restriction Act, 234, 235— 
especially on the yeomanry, 235—evi- 
dence proves that agriculture has sunk 
as a calling in public estimation, 235— 
remarks on this fact, 235, 236, the case 
of small proprietors, 236—insolvency 
of one half of the farmers in the king- 
dom asserted, 236, 237—and diminution 
of the number of small proprietors, 236 
consequences of this to the soil, 237— 
over-cropping, 237 — agricultural la- 
bourers mostly dnemployed from Novem- 
ber to March, 237—pvor land the first 
thrown out of cultivation, 237—cheap 
bread not the cry of the agricultural 
labourers, 237—Mr. Blamire’s opinion 
as to high prices of corn, 238—evidence 
of effects of high prices of corn on la- 
bourers in general, 238—the opinion of 
the committee, as to legislative inter- 
ference, trimmed to suit adverse opi- 
nions, 239—the movement party di- 
vided among themselves on the corn law 
question, 239—Earl Fitzwilliam’s opi- 
nion, that'to alter the corn laws, concerns 
not the tenant, but only the landlord, 
239, 240—a radical peer, 241—his de- 
claration that he would pay no taxes 
till the Reform Bill passed, 241—his 
followers all belong to the movement 
party, 241—composition and objects of 
the Anti Corn Law Society, 241—the 
consequences of a repeal of the corn 
laws, 242—the corn laws restrict export 
trade, disputed, 2441—Earl of Ripon’s 
pinion of the tend 
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245—various opinions of manufacturers 
and others given before the Committee 
of Manufactures, quoted, 243, 244, 245 
—unot desirable to cheapen bread for the 
sake of establishing the cotton manu- 
facture, 246-hand-loom weavers healthy 
in appearance, 246—education of chil- 
dren in factories decidedly superior to 
that of the country, 246—feeling of 
Sheffield on the corn laws, 247—per- 
haps not to be wondered at that the 
working classes should imagine their 
condition would be bettered by the re- 
peal of the corn laws, 247—but this idea 
fallacious, 217--although the quantity of 
cotton goods produced has quadrupled 
within the last few years, the amount of 
wages paid is only one-half, 247—the 
maxim of live and let live, sound policy, 
247—Mr. Houldsworth’s opinion of the 
futility of a repeal of the corn laws, 247, 
248—the advantages proposed from the 
free admission of foreign corn, 249—in 
1792 no manufacture of cottun of any 
importance out of Great Britain, 249— 
now there is not a single country in 
which a great manufacture of cotton is 
not carried on, 250—the construction of 
foreign machinery for manufacture of 
cotton quite eqnal to ours, 250—fo- 
reigners not to be despised as compe- 
titors ia the cotton manufacture, 251|— 
condition of the people in continental 
mills, 25l1—ratios of iacrease of cotton 
manufacture in France and England 
between 1812 and 1826 — Americans 
invent all the recent improvements of 
importance in the cotton trade, 251, 252 
probability of an immense cotton manu- 
facture being established by Americans, 
252—their enterprise, 252—American 
competition with the English increas- 
ing on all sides, 253—their domestic 
cottons, 253, 251—the adulteration prac- 
tised in the coarse cottons made for ex- 
portation from England, 254, 255— 
woollen manufacture increased greatly 
in Catalonia within the last few years, 
255—very prosperous in the Nether- 
lands, 255—insomuch that they com- 
pete with the British manufacturers in 
the foreign markets, 255—for the sake 
of being enabled to meet foreign com- 
petition, the British manufacturers re- 
quire the repeal of the corn laws, 255, 
256—remarks on the efforts of England 
to undersell and ruin foreign manufac- 
turers, 256—improbability of the suc- 
cess of such efforts, 256—continental 
governments convinced that trade and 
agriculture flourish and a together, 
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257—consequences of a dispute in case 
we should become dependent on foreign 
countries for bread, 257—the foreign 
markets unable to take our manufac- 
tures or to supply us with grain, in case 
a free trade in corn was established, 
258—four weeks’ consumption has been 
the average deficiency of the harvests 
since 1814, and if a deficiency, in addi- 
tion, of only one-tenth more were to 
occur, all the world could not supply it, 
according to Mr. Jacob, 258, 259—his 
opinion of great weight, 259—generally 
when crops fail here, they failin the 
rest of Europe, 259—Mr, Barton’s pam- 
phlet very able, 260—duty on the ex- 
prot of corn, laid by Prussia in 1800 
and 1801, and why, 261—results of re- 
pealing duty on foreign rape seed, 261 
—prosperity of the shipping interest of 
Prussia, 261, 262— working of the reci- 
procity system with respect to shipping, 
262—evils of low prices, 263—nearly 
70,000 lives destroyed in Great Britain 
in one year, by a reduction of the price 
of wheat from 100s, to 50s. a quarter, 
264—ffects of low price of corn on the 
breeding of sheep, 265, 266—deduction 
from this, 266—if the inferior lands 
were thrown out of cultivation, the mass 
of the labouring population would be 
thrown out of employment, 266—effect 
of a fixed duty of 8s. on wheat, 266— 
the effects of throwing corn land out of 
cultivation further explained, 266, 267, 
268—the position that restrictions on 
the free transport of corn from one 
country to another, are as absurd as 
would be restrictions on its transport 
from one county to another, refuted, 
268—results of a repeal of the corn laws 
summed up, 269—the question viewed 
with reference to national happiness, 
269—causes of low state of profits in 
1833 in the cotton trade, 269, 270— 
cause of the prevalence of operations on 
a large scale among manufacturers, 270 
—the connexion of this system with ex- 
portation, 270—effect of low wages on 
the quantity of goods produced by the 
hand-loom weavers, 270—remarks on 
the home market for manufactured 
goods, 271—the increase of factories, 
272—the disadvantages to which small 
manufacturers are lable, 272—profits 
upon capital, 272, 273—why the great 
capitalist may be satisfied with small 
profits, 273—the question whether bread 
would continue cheap, supposing the 
abolition of the corn laws to have the 
effect of reducing the price of it, dis- 
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cussed, 273, 274—the consequent ob. 
ligation on Great Britain to maintain 
peace, 274—remarks on the maxim that 
as profits fall, more goods must be made, 
276, 277—summary of the argument 
against a repeal of the corn laws, 277, 


Cornaro, The Palazzo, at Venice, state. 
ment of the cost of, LVIII. 81. 

Cornelia gens, enumeration of the Roman 
families comprehended in the, LVI, 
341, nute. 

Cornwall, Barry, his rank as a writer in- 
dicated, LIV. 109—his real name, 109 
—and pretensions as an author, 109, 
110—his unfitness to write a life of 
Kean, 110, 

, the Dunes of, XLIII. 444, 

Cornwallis, Lord, nominates Captain Read 
and Lieutenant Munro his assistants in 
India, XLIII. 87. 

Coromandel, some account of the progress 
of the cholera along the coast of, XLVI. 
174. 

Corporations, cathedral, LVIII. 196. See 
Cathedral Establishments. 

» municipal, measures of the 

Reform Ministry in regard to those of 

England, L. 249. 

, commissioners appointed by 

James II, for the regulation of, LI. 

499, 500—ground on which their autho- 

rity rested, 500—corporations have al: 

ways been the faithful and efficient de 
positories of the liberties of the people 

and the rights of the church, 500— 

though mutilated, they were not de- 

stroyed, by James IT., 505. 

- , municipal, with what intent 

established in Ireland, LVII. 237, 238 
—circumstances of, 238—exposition of 
the policy of the Conservative party re- 
specting them, 239, 

Corps d’armée, a, shown not to be analo- 
gous to a Roman legion, LVI. 457. 
Corpus Christi, the feast of, the great sea- 
son for the performance of the religious 
dramas of ancient times, XLVI. 486, 

note, 

Corpus Juris, The, has no title de servis, L 

Corra/es, in Spanish, what, LIX, 79. 

Correio Braziliense, XLI. 184, See Por 
tugal. 

Correo Braziliense, the, cited, XLIII. 235. 

Correspondance privée et inédite de Lows 

(XVIII. pendant son séjour en Angle 
terre, reviewed, LVI. 301-309, See 
Louis XVIII. 

Correspondance de Victor Jacquemont, avec 

sa Famille et plusieurs de ses Amis, pen 
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dant son Voyage dans I Inde, 1828-1832, 
reviewed, LIIT. 19, et seg. See Jacque- 
mont, Victor. 

Correspondance d’Orient, 1830, 1831, par 
M. Michaud, et M. Poujoulat, reviewed, 
LILI. 371-396. See Michaud. 

Sorsair, The, editor of, XLILL 575. 

Corsica, notice of the attempt made to esta- 
blish a British constitution in, XLV. 
303. 

——, mention of the ancient name of, 
LVII. 374, note—object of Fruguet’s 
visit to, 377—renounces allegiance to 
France, 379—remark relative to Napo- 
leon’s history of the revolutions of, 
385. 

Corté, date of the meeting of Corsican 
deputies at, XLV. 303. 

Cortes, old, the, a safer form of govern- 
ment for Tahiti than the British Par- 
liament, XLIII. 49. 

—-, The, of 1713,of Spain, why Ferdi- 
nand had no right to gainsay the acts 
of, LVIIL. 286. 

Cortesi, Signor, the geologist, XLIII. 
421. 


Corunna, date of arrival of Sir John 
Moore’s army near, LVI. 485—features 
of the country round, 485—date of the 
French attack upon Sir John Moore’s 
army, 486, 

Corvisart, M., his situation about Buona- 
parte, LII. 181. 

Coryate, Thomas, XLIV. 64, 

Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, proposals 
to Galileo by, XLIII. 309—generosity 
to Galileo of, 310. 

Cossacks, Bishop Heber’s description of 
the, XLII. 374—history of the, 377. 
Costume, the, of revolutionary France de- 

scribed, L. 415. 

Cosway, Mr., his character as a miniature 
painter, L. 79. 

Cotgrave, Mr., remarks on his French Dic- 
tionary, LV. 354. 

Cotta, M., LVLII. 318, note. 

Cottage allotments, Lord Braybrooke’s 
Letier on, quoted, with remarks, XLIV. 
551, note. 

Cottage Allotments in some paris of Hamp- 
shire, by the Rev. Lovelace B. Wither, 
reviewed, XLVIII. 320. 

Cottage labourers, statement of the ad- 
vantage resulting from allowing each of 
the, a small portion of land, XLI. 261. 

Cotter, etymology of, LIV. 325. 

Cottier-rents in Ireland, what, XLVI. 89 
—disadvantages of, 90—those disadvan- 
tages proved by the melancholy state of 
the Irish peasantry, 90, 

Cottiers, Irish, remarks on the condition 
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of them, XLVI. 90—their treatment b 
their landlords, 90—necessity of extend- 
ing the English poor-law to Ireland, 
91 


Cottle, Joseph, his Recollections of Samuel 
Taylor Coleri’ , reviewed, LIX. 1-32. 
See Coleridg., samuel Taylor. 

Cotton, Admiral Sir Charles, remark on 
his conduct when off Lisbon, LVI. 203, 
204, 





, Captain, (of the Zebra), letter of, 
XLII. 551. 

goods, evils resulting from the 
exportation of to India from England, 
XLII. 152—those of England objected 
to by the Chinese, and on what grounds, 
154—amount of cotton wool exported 
aunually from India to China, 154—iil 
success of the India Company in their 
attempts to introduce cotton yarn into 
China, 154, 155. 

» quantity of, imported in 1835, 
LVII. 399—exported between 1816- 
1831, 428. 

Manufacture, the, in Manchester, 
Kay's condition of the working classes em- 
ployed in, reviewed, LVI. 396-443, 
See Factory System. 

» not desirable to 
cheapen corn for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the cotton manufacture in this 
country, LI. 246—quantity of cotton 
goods produced in England has quadru- 
pled within last few years, 247—pre- 
vious to 1787 there was no cotton manu- 
facture of any importance out of Great 
Britain, 249—now not a single country 
in which a great manufacture is not 
carried on, 250—the onstruction of the 
machinery of foreign cotton factories 
quite equal to ours, 250—foreigners not 
to be despised as competitors in the 
cotton market, 251—comparative state- 
ment of the ratios of increase in pro- 
duction of cotton goods, between 1812 
and 1826, in France and England, 251 
—all the recent improvements of impor. 
tance in the cotton manufacture in- 
vented by Americans, 251, 252—every 
probability of America establishing a 
large cotton manufacture, 252—their do- 
mestic cottons, 253, 254—the low state 
of profits in, accounted for, 269, 270— 
cause of the large scale of operations 
carried on inthe cotton trade, 270—very 
much on the increase, 270—most of the 
common fabrics of cotton have fallen 
fully one half in value since the peace, 
276. 

















manufactures, fall in price of, 
XLII, 269. ‘a 
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Cotton mills, proofs of the rapid increase 
of, LVII. 429. 

trade, the, number of persons em- 

ployed in directly, LVII. 430—and in- 

directly, 430, and note. 

» M., his work De da necessité d'une 
Dictature, reviewed, XLII. 215-242 
—imasculine style of the work, 215— 
the views of the author judicious, 215— 
divides his book into three heads, 215 
—his account of what the States-Geue- 
ral required, 215, 216—and of the wishes 
of the nation, 216—observations on the 
indiscretion of uniting the three estates, 
216—his silence on the church and re- 
ligion, 216—his opinion on the revolu- 
tion, 217—shows the necessity of dis- 
tinctions of rank and property, 217— 
corrects an error of Montesquieu, 217— 
ignorance of politics in France con- 
fessed by, 218—table of the component 
parts of the House of Commons by, 218 
—his remarks on the French Chamber 
of Deputies, 220, 221—his observations 
on a representative government, 221, 
222—and on the happiness of the 
French, 222—his plan of French par- 
liamentary reform considered, 241, 

Counsel, observations on the practice and 
duties of, XLIV. 101—remarks of Lord 
Eldon on the subject, 102. 

Counterblast to Tobacco, character of the, 
of James I. of England, XLI. 80. 

Country, The Country well governed, or 
Plain Questions on the perplexed state 
of parties in Opposition, 1830, reviewed, 








XLIV. 262-317. See Empire, the Bri- 
tish. 

eS ge) ‘% in Yorkshire, described, 
XLVIII. 23 


County representation, tendency of in- 
creasing the, LVII. 346. 

Coupergues, Mons. Clausel de, his im- 
peachment of Decazes, XLIII. 573. 

Cour Royale, of Paris, statement of the 
number of judges in, XLIITI. 592. 

Courcelles, Mons. de, his character, LIV. 
102, 103 

Couriers, Spanish, characterized, LVI. 479 

Cours @histoire moderne, Guizot’s, XLIII. 
378, note. 

Cours Prévétaies, establishment of the, 
XLII, 568. 


Court ceremonies, some observationson the | 


unwise neglect of, in England, XLIX. 

337. 

Courtenay, account of the family of, XLII. 

o 

Courtenay, Sir William, raised to the 
peerage, XLIT. 305 

Courts of common law, reports of the com- 
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missioners appointed to inquire into the 
practice and proceedings of the superior, 
reviewed, XLII. 181. See common 
law courts, XLII. 181. 

Courts of law, degraded condition of the, 
in the United States of North America, 
XLI. 436. 

Courtship, account of the method of, as 
practised by the natives of New Zea- 
land, XLVIII. 140. 

Courveisies, M., amendment ong 7 in 
the Chamber of Deputies by, XLIII, 
574—appointed minister, 586—character 
of, 587—resignation of, 589. 

Cousin, Victor, remarks on his sketch of 
oriental philosophy, XLV. 3, note. 

» his declaration of the ne- 

cessity of Christianity as an element of 

national education in France, L. 304, 

note, 








—_—_—_—, his character as a scholar, 
LU. 151. 

Couthon, M., description of his law of the 

22nd Prairial, X LIX. 45. 

Covalo, the fortress of, described, LIL 
432. 

Covenanters of Scotland, account of the 
early proceedings of the, XLVII. 488, 
492—statement of the powers and pro- 
ceedings of their commissioners to tb: 
English party, 493. 

Cowley, Abraham, strictures on some re 
marks of his respecting Pindar, LI. 18 
—Cowley a model of pure diction, 19— 
his character, 19—proof that he did not 
understand the construction of Pindar’s 
odes, 19—his Pindariques of little worth, 
19—as a poet, more nearly akin to Ho- 
race than Pindar, 19—classes Pindar 
with Lycophron, 33, 

» remarks on his Latin 











style, LIT. 165. 

Cowper, William, the poet, saying of, ia 
regard to America, X LI. 439 

——— . the faults of his transla- 
tion of the Iiiad stated, XLIV. 165, nole. 

, observations on, XLIX. 
186—various modes of self-destruction 
attempted by, 190. 

—_———_, his complaint of the way 
in which his friends corrected his poetry, 
LILI. 74—relaxed the bonds which Pope 
had imposed on English versification, 
74. 














—-, nonsense of his about 
balloons, quoted, LIX, 314—and re 
futed, 315. 

Cowsick, history of inscriptions at, LIX. 
286, 287. 

Cox, Rev. Robert, A.M., his work entitled 

The Liturgy Revised; or, the Necessity 
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the and beneficial effects of an anthorised | in the Seas between Asia and America, 
wor, Abridgement and careful Revision of the 109—origin of his acquaintance with 
non various services of the Established Church, Dr. Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
reviewed, L. 508-561. See Liturgical | bury, 109—and with Dr. Samuel John- 
the, Reform. ; son, 109—his character of Professor 
ica, Coxe, Archdeacon, materials for a history | _ Porson, 110—publishes his travels in Po- 
of the peerage afforded by his works, land, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 111 
as XLII, 286. —becomes travelling tutor to Mr. Whit- 
ea oe » his Memoirs of the Ad- bread, 111—presented by Lord Pem- 
ministration of the Right Hon. Henry broke to the rectory of Bemerton, 112 
in Pelham, reviewed, L. 88—the work —appointed by Lord Cornwallis chaplain 
Il, planned by the author as a sequel to of the Tower. 112—publishes his Me- 
ter his memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 88 moirs of Sir Robert Walpole, and of Lord 
—account of his materials, 89—the Walpole, 114—publishes his Tour in 
of period chosen not fertile in remarkable | Monmouthshire, 114d—account of his 
occurrences, 90—character of Mr. Pel- | marriage, 114—appointed by Bishop 
ne- ham and of his administration, 90—Mr. | Douglas a prebend of Salisbury and 
of Pelham one of the most blameless and Archdeacon of Wilts, 114—his habits of 
04, useful statesmen that ever led the House literary composition, 115—publishes a 
of Commons, 90—remarks on his ex- History of the House of Austria, 115— 
ar, treme solicitude for peace, 91—the re- Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
duction of the interest of the national House of Bourbon, 116—Memoirs of 
he debt the great achievement of his ad- | John, Duke of Marlborough, 116—failure 
ministration, 91—the king’s opinion’ of of his sight, and total blindness, 117— 
LL him as a minister, 91—Horace Walpole’s publishes his Correspondence of Charles 
portraiture of him, a cloud of epigrams, Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, 118—his 
he Y2—his speeches distinguished by solid | Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, 
38, practical ability, 92—his openness of | 118—his death, 118—his character as a 
0- demeanour, 93—his mildness of disposi- | man, 118—peculiarities of his hand- 
b; tion, 93—the infirmities of his brother | writing. 119—his literary character, 120. 
the severest trials of his temper and | Coxe, Archdeacon, gratitude due on the 
ree fortitude, 94—short sketch of the Duke part of the public for his biographical 
18 of Newcastle’s character, 94—causes of works, LVIL. 331, 332. 
= the clouds of displeasure between the | Coxe, Mr., the American consul, his con- 
ot brothers, 95—the Pelhams fortunate in | duct relative to the attempts made to re- 
rs the steady friendship of Lord Hardwicke, cover Major Laing’s papers, XLII. 469 
h, 98—account of the removal of Lord —his letter to the British consul War- 
(0 Granville from the administration in rington, 470. 
ar 1744, 98—character of Lord Granville, | Coxheath, scene in the workhouse of, 
99—causes of the resignation of Mr. described, LIII. 476. 
in Pelham, 100—the return ofthe Pelhams | Cozier, Captain, LIV. 475, 476. 
to office described, 101—some details of | Crabbe, Rev. George, quoted, XLVIII. 
in the life and literary career of Archdeacon | 416. 
Coxe, 101—et seq. his parentage, 101— , a successful stu- 
a- and education, 101—his intimacy with, | dent of mental malady, XLIX. 187— 
es and character of, Mr. Law, afterwards | the most searching of moralists, and the 
X. Lord Ellenborough, 102—admitted to | most graphic of poets, 203—his patriot- 
mn deacon’s orders, 104—appointed, on the | ism, 203. 
recommendation of Jacob Bryant, tutor | , his sentiments as 
y to the Marquis of Blandford, 105— | to workhouses differed from, L. 364. 
¥ plans the Mirror, 105—attempts a life | , Vol. I. (containing 
re of Petrarch, 106—account of his ac- | his Life) of the Life and Poetical Works 
I, quaintance with the poet Gray, 106— | of, by his son, reviewed, L. 468-508— 
his correspondence with Melmoth, 106— the work to consist of 8 vols. uniform 
it accepts the office of tutor to Lord Her- with Byron’s works, and illustrated on 
a bert, 106—makes the tour of Europe, the same plan, 468—Crabbe placed by 
106—publishes his Travels in Switzer- his eminent contemperaries in the high- 
, and, 107—makes a pilgrimage to Vau- est rank, but has never been a popular 
cluse, 107—visits the Abbé de Sade,the | writer hitherto, remarks on this, 468— 
d descendant of Laura, 107—his tour to | character of his poetry, 468, 469—his 
y the northern kingdoms of Europe, 108 | father, 469, 470—whence arises the im- 
—his Account of the Ression Discoveries | pression that Crabbe is @ gloemy au- 
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thor, 470—character of The Life, 470— 
opening of the narrative quoted, 470, 
471—Crabbe’s personal appearance and 
demeanour, 471—born at Aldborough, 
471—his father’s circumstances and 
character, 472—scenes of his own early 
life, 473—origin of his partiality for 
marvellous tales of humble life, 473— 
attends school at Bungay and Stow- 
market, 473—his subsequent employ- 
ment, 474—until he is apprenticed at 
Wickham Brook to an apothecary, 474, 
475—but never had any real pleasure in 
the studies of his profession, except 
botany, 475—effects of his attachment 
to Miss Elmy, 475—publishes Jnebriety, 
475—which falls still-born, 476—Crabbe 
returns to Aldborough, 476—his em- 
ployment while there, 476—comes to 
London to walk the hospitals, 476— 
becomes an assistant in an apothecary’s 
shop, 477—his deficiencies in that ca- 
pacity, 477—becomes acquainted with 
Colonel Conway, 477—determines on 
trying his fortune in London, 478— 
consequences of a severe illness some 
time previous, 478, 479—mode in which 
Crabbe’s determination of coming to 
London as an adventurer ought to be 
regarded by others similarly situated, 
479—the hardships he underwent, 479 
—Mr. Vickery, 480 — publication of 
The Candidate, 480—the acquaintances 
he forms, 480, 481—his een, 481, 
482—writes to Burke, 482—his let- 
ter one of the most striking in the 
language, 482, 483—encloses copies 
of verses, 483—The Village, 483— 
his mode of spending the night after 
this, 483—the interview, 484—Burke’s 
patronage of Crabbe a bright page in 
his history, 485—The Library, 485— 
Crabbe takes orders, 485—his reception 
at Aldborough, 485—becomes domestic 
chaplain at Belvoir Castle, 486—The 
Patron, 486—the late Duke of Rutland’s 
fondness for Crabbe, 487—who becomes 
curate of Stathern in 1784, 487—obtains 
a living in Dorsetshire, 487—marries, 
1784, and becomes rector of Muston 
early in 1789, 487—The Newspaper, 487 
—withdraws from public view for 22 
years, 488—remarks on, 488, 489—his 
devotion to his parochial duties, 489— 
his studies, 489, 490—writes a botanical 
treatise, and three novels, 490—sketches 
of his mode of spending his time, 490, 
491— Mrs. Crable’s health perhaps 
serves to account for the poet’s long 
silence, 492—description of Mr. Tovell 
of Parham and his establishment, 492- 
494—Crabbe removes thither, 494—his 
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return to Muston, 495—where he re. 
mains to the end of 1813, 495—The 
Register, The Borough, Tales in Verse, 
495—Crabbe’s letters to distinguished 
characters, 495—Phabe Dawson, 495— 
loses his wife, 496—becomes rector of 
Trowbridge, 496—trait of his character, 
496—The Tales of the Hall, 496—visits 
Mr. Rogers, 497—describes his mode of 
life in London, 497—his journals, 498— 
Crabbe at Holland House, 498, 499~— 
his modesty, 499—returns to his rural 
pursuits as if nothing extraordinary 
had occurred to him during his visits in 
town, 499—for 40 years never fails to 
officiate on Sundays, when at home, 500 
—had no ear for music, 500—afflicted 
with tc doloureux, 500—visits Scotland 
in 1822, 501—his remarks on the occa- 
sion of Geo, IV.’s visit to Scotland, 501 
—description of his appearance at that 
time, 501, 502—his last days and death, 
503-505—his funeral, 505—his tales 
founded in fact, 506—instance of this, 
507, 508—a national disgrace that 
Crabbe died without substantial prefer- 
ment in the church, 508. 


Crabbe, Rev. George, his definition of 


genius perhaps the best, LI. 365—his 
tale of The Confidant seems to have sug- 
gested the plot of Miss Edgeworth s 
novel of Helen, 484. 








. Life and Poems of, 
by his son, Vol. viii. 1834, reviewed, 
LII. 184-203—the object of the reviewer 
stated, 184—character of this volume, 
184—remark on the modest advertise- 
ment of the editor, 185—character of the 
poetry of this volume, 185—which tales 
form the highest effort of Crabbe’s ge- 
nius, 185—character and analysis, with 
extracts, of Si/ford Hall, 186-189— 
Crabbe’s greatness in dreams, 190—the 
number of tales in the volume, 191— The 
Family of Love, perhaps the best, 191— 
its plot, 191, 192—with quotations, 192, 
193—his fondness for satirising the 
medical profession, 193, 194—portrait 
of a very devout personage, 194, 195— 
of a worldly lady, 195—character and 
sketch of The Equal Marriage, 196-- 
extracts, 196, 197—striking portrait of 
a broken-hearted woman, i 97——character 
of Villars, 197—original object of the 
other eighteen stories, 197, 198——The 
Ancient Mansion one of the best, 199, 
200—style of The Wealthy Merchant, 
200, 201--The Dean’s Lady, 201, 202 
— Belinda Waters, 202, 203 —cha- 
racter of the volume, on the whole, 203. 


Craggs, James, his origin and early life, 


LVI, 179. 
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Craggs, James, anecdote of, LIX. 406. Crawford, Mr., his account of mines, 


Orne, Le Cercle de, translated from the Chi- 
Les, its plot described, LVI. 513,514. | 

Cranmer, Archbishop, X LI. 14. 

» The Life of, by the 

Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A., reviewed, | 

XLVII. 366—observations on the dif- 

ferent characters given of Cranmer by 





different historians, 367—account of his | 


education, 367—his exertions for the 
establishment of schools in England, 368 
—sent to college in his fourteenth year, 
369—account of his marriage, 369— 
different accounts of his wife’s position 
in society, 369—invited by Wolsey to 
his new college of Christ Church, but 
refuses the appointment, 370—not an 
ambitious churchman, as some have 
represented, 370—his protest that he 
came unwillingly to his bishopric ex- 
amined, 371—his protestation in regard 
to his oath to the Pope, 371, 372— 
guiltless of the blood of Lambert, 372 
—the sin of Ann Askew’s death not at 
his door, 373—the strongest case against 
him that of Joan of Kent, 373—his 
doctrines in regard to punishment for 
heterodoxy examined, 374—moderation 
the key of his character and conduct, 
375—instances in proof of this, 375— 
not a puritan, 375—moderation his 
principle in framing the articles of his 
church, 376—observations on his com- 
position of our liturgy, 377-—his recan- 
tations, 379—his stand against the act 
of the ten articles that of a bold and 
benevolent man, 379-—writes to Henry 
VIII. on behalf of Cromwell, 379— 
other instances of his intrepidity, 380— 
his conduct on the accession of Mary 
that of a Christian hero, 380—instances 
of his frailty, 380—Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s reflections on the death of Cran- 
mer, 381, 





, liberality of his 
views, LVII. 373—his poverty, LVIII. 


454, 





Cranstoun, Captain Lord, noticed, XLII. | 


58. 

Crassus, Marcus, opposes Pompey in the 
senate, X LV. 464—remarks on his con- 
nexion with Caesar, 464—goes to the 
Parthian war, and why, 466. 

———____—_-, his numerous slaves, L. 
401. 

Craven, The Dialect of Craven, with a 
copious Glossary. By a native of Cra- 
ven, reviewed, LV. 355-387. See Dia- 
lects, English. 

Crawford, Mr., permits gaming and cock- 
fighting at Singapore, XLII. 440—one 
ot the noisiest Indian reformers, 440. 





XLII. 236. 

——_——, Mrs., a rival of Mrs. Siddons, 
LIT. 104. 

Crawfurd, Mr. J., LVI. 489. See China, 
works descriptive of. 

, John, his Journal of an Embassy 
Srom the Governor-General of India to 
the Court of Ava, in the year 1827, re- 
viewed, XLI. 27—his proclamation to 
the Burmese inhabitants of the territory 
ceded to the English at the close of the 
war, 52—mistaken in the policy of re- 
taining possession of Rangoon, 53— 
value of the map attached to his work, 
53. See Ava. 

Crazy,a definition of the term, XLII. 350. 

Creation, the, above 120 dates given to, 
XLIII, 120—a difference of 3000 years 
between the first and last, 121. 

——-_——, supposed date of, contra- 
dicted by geology, XLIII, 425—negro 
tradition of, 560. 

, true object of the Bible ac- 
count of, LVI. 33, 34—apparent intent 
of, 171. 

Crebillon, the younger, the first remark- 
ably licentious novelist, LVI. 67—early 
falls into disrepute, 68. 

Credit, extension of system of, XLIII. 
282—works on currency, reviewed, 342- 
366, 

— Currency, S. P. Serope’s work on, 
reviewed, XLII1. 342-366. 

Creed, the Athanasian, makes no part of 
the liturgy of the episcopalian church 
of the United States, L. 523—has been, 
for 200 years, the chief alleged cause for 
secession, 543—its use defended, 543- 
545—the Church of England does not 
give this canticle the title of creed, 545 
—its main object to enforce the doctrine 
of the Trinity, 545, 546. 

Créqui, Souvenirs de la Marquise de, 1710 
& 1800, somes premier et second, reviewed, 
LIL. 391-399—proebably a falsehood that 
Madame de Créqui wrote these vo- 
lumes, 392—reasons why forgery of the 
memoirs of men easy to be detected, 
392—the editor’s knowledge of the his- 
tory of Madame de Créqui, 392—these 
memoirs a complete forgery, 393—the 
editor has mistaken one lady of the 
Créqui family for another, 393—an 
anachronism in the prospectus pointed 
out as to Madame de Créqui’s age, 393 
—how got over by the editor, 393—the 
latest possible day for her birth ascer- 
tained, 394—the proofs of the recent 
composition of the work, 394—and that 

it was written wholly since the revolu- 
tion of July, 394, 395—the mistake of 
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the editor, as to the lady whose memoirs 
he professes to give the world, proved, 
396, 397—the genealoyy of the family 
of Créqui, 397—the literary demerits of 
the work, 399—a search in the official 
registers of burial, in Paris, confirms all 
that is said and all that is suspected in 
the foregoing article, 399. 

Crescent, a, the effects of building in the 
form of, LII. 92. 

Creuzers, F., his Symbolik und Mythologie 
der alten Vilker besonders der Griechen, 
reviewed, XLVII. 1. 

Crewe, Mrs., anecdotes of, XLIX. 122. 

Cr'me, increase of, in England, consequent 
on the introduction of the inclosure 
system, XLI. 254. 

—-, observations on the increase of, in 
England and Wales, from 1806 to 1828, 
XLII. 237. 

Criminal Commitments and Convictions, 
Reports from the Select Committee on, 
1828-29, reviewed, XLVII. 170. See 
Punishment.— Observations in regard 
to gaols, 211. 

Criminal law, misdirected efforts of indi- 
viduals to mitigate the severity of our, 
XLII. 235—state of the, 235—protec- 
tion afforded to criminals and the con- 
sequences, 236—remarks on the unsa- 
tistactory state of the criminal law in 
this country, 238. 

Criminal Law Committee, mitigations of 
our penal code effected by the recom- 
mendations of that of 1819, XLVII. 170. 

Criminal trials of Scotland. See Pitcairn. 

Criminals, remarks on the protection ex- 
tended to, in England, XLIT. 236. 

Cririe, Dr., his hypothesis of fairies, LIX. 
280, 281. 

Crisp, Dr., an Independent, XLIII. 476 
—succeeded by Bunyan, 478. 

——, Mr., some account of his acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Burney, XLIX. 101. 

Critic, the picture of a perfect, XLVI. 
154, 

Crocker, Charles, the uneducated poet of 
Chichester, observations relative to, 
XLIV. 57. 








» the uneducated poet, 
statement of the means by which he 
acquired the art of versification, XLVII. 
93. 


Crocodilopolis, LIIT. 116. 

Crofton, Captain. letter to, on the Turkish 
fleet, XLI11. 538, 551, note. 

Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, letter 
of Admiral Codrington to, XLIII. 551, 


note—552, note. 





—, quo- 


tations from his speeches on the Reform 
Bill, XLVI. 308, 
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Croker, Right Hon. Jolin Wilson, his 


letter to the Earl of Haddington, in re- 
gard to the arrangement of the Reform 
Bill by the Committee of the House of 
Lords, XLVII. 572, et seq.—amend- 
ments suggested by him in the Reform 
Bill, 573. 





his 
Speech on the Reform Question, 1831, 


, Teviewed, XLY. 252-339. See Reform, 


Parliamentary. 





» his 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, re- 
viewed, XLVI. 1, et seg.—the year 1831 

a remarkable epoch in the history of his 

reputation, 1—raises himself to the rank 

of a first-rate parliamentary debater, | 

—by his edition of Boswell lifted into 
a literary position not less enviably 
superior, 1—his high qualifications for 
the task of editor of Boswell, 2—his 

minute and persevering diligence, 3— 

the chief merits of the work owing to 

the early education and mental habits 

of the lawyer, 8—minute attention paid 
to detail, 8—high value of the work 
as now edited, 11—the character of 
Boswell handled with exquisite skill by 
Mr. Croker, 11—summary of his im- 
pressions in regard to Boswell, 12—his 
observations on hereditary insanity 
quoted, 16—anecdote introduced by Mr. 
Croker in regard to Johnson, 25, note— 
specimens of the cura Crokeriana, 30, et 
seq.—results of Mr. Croker’s close seru- 
tiny as to dates, 31, e¢ seg.—his remarks 
on Johnson’s abstinence from wine, 32 
—his comments on Garrick’s criticism 
on Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes, 
33—his observations on the style of the 
Rambler, 34—not equally happy in all 
his criticisms, 35—instances of this, 35- 
37—his observations on matrimonial 
infidelity, 38—one of the excellent 
points of his editorship the embodying 
the Tour to the Hebrides in the Life of 


Johnson, 32—Sir Walter Scott's valuable 


contributions to the undertaking, 38, et 
seqg.—Mr. Croker’s Boswe//, the best 
edition of any English book that has 
appeared in our time, 46, 





+ OX 
tracts from his speech in reply to Mr. 
Macaulay’s references to the conduct of 
the nobles in the French revolution, 
XLVII. 263—his answer to Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s references to the rebellion of 
1642, 270. 











» his 
Boswell quoted, X LIX. 47, 115, 251. 
» his 


explanation of a singular anecdote 
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of Cooke the translator of Hesiod, L. 
55. 

Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, has 
completely annihilated a foolish story 
of Dr. Johnson’s last illness, LI. 431. 

.notice 
of his State of Ireland in 1808, LVI. 
240, 

Croly, Rev. David O., his Essay on Eccle- 
siastical Finance, reviewed, LILI, 174- 
215. See Church. 

Crombie, Rev. Dr. Alexander, his Essays 
on Natural Theology, reviewed, L. 213- 
228. See Theology, Natural. 

» his views of 

natural theology, LV. 396—his trium- 

phant refutation of an argument of Spi- 
noza and others, 396, note. 











Cromwell, Earl of Essex, different ver- | 


sions of his character given by different 
historians, XLVII. 367. 





principle taken advantage of by, XLI. 








—, his conduct in regard 
to religious toleration, XLVIII. 117. 

, his terror on the recital 
of Shirley’s stanzas on the fall of 
Charles I., XLIX. 11. 

, not indifferent to the 
breed of running horses, XLIX. 385— 
his White Turk and Coffin Mare, 385. 

, his measures in Ireland, 














LVI. 228, 229. 
, Richard, his conduct charac- 
terised, XLIX. 169. 

, Sir Oliver, his reception of James 
I. of England, at Hinchinbrooke, XLI. 
58 and 62—anecdotes of his loyalty, 
63. 

Crossell, John, his attempt to write down 
stage-coaches, XLVIII. 347. 


— 





Crown, the, hardly a check, at present, on | 
the Parliament, LI. 506—the most pe- | 


culiar prerogative of the Crown is the 


choice of its Ministers, 508—transferred | 


by the Reform Act to individual con- 
stituencies, 508, 

Croyant, LI, 358. 
ant, 

Cruelty, close connexion between and 
atheism, XLVIII. 105. 

——., to animals, necessity of a law for 
punishing, XLIX. 81. 

Crumpton, Mr., inventions and losses of, 
XLIII. 340. 

Crusades, effects of the strong religious 
impulse spread by the, in Kurope, 
XLVI, 484. 

~, the, histories of, said to abound 
in the East, LI. 97. 

—-——.,, disproportionate space as- 


See Paroles Cun Croy- 





. Oliver, the force of religious | 
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signed by Von Raumer to the history 
of, in his History of the House of Swabia, 
LI. 311—the most important event in 
the dark ages, 311—must have contri- 
buted powerfully to consolidate the pa- 
pal authority, 311, 312—the feeling of 
Christendom at that period with regard 
to them, 313. 

Crustacea, what, LV 1. 59, note. 

Crystallization, light and motion favour- 
able to, LI. 63—further remarks on 
mineral crystallization, 63, 64. 

Cuba, slave-trade of, LV. 258, 259—rapid 
increase of sugar-trade of, 260—com- 
putation of gain upon a cargo of slaves 
at, 263—value of her trade with the 
United States, 273—nature of trade 
with them, 274. 

Cuddalore, French lines at, assaulted in 
1783, XLIII. 84. 

Cudworth, Dr. Ralph, his remarks on the 
abuse of geometrical theorems, XLIII. 

Cuesta, General, observations on his con- 
duct at the battle of Talavera, XLVII. 
136. 

“a - , rashness of, LVI. 171, 

» his character, and compo- 

sition of his troops, LVII. 522—his 

force in April, 1809, 528. 








) Cuevas, Don Beltran de, Count of Ledes- 


ma, a favourite of the queen of Henry 
IV. of Castile, XLIII. 59—said to be 
the father of the Infanta Juana, 59— 
receives favours from Henry IV., 59— 
created Duke of Albuquerque, 59— 
takes part against Juana, 60—his sin- 
gular and delicate predicament noticed, 
60. 

Cuevillas, General, offer of his to Don 
Carlos, LV III. 282, 283. 

Culina Famulatrix Medicine, character of 
the book so called, L11. 408. 

Cullen, Dr., his theory of sleep, XLV. 
358. 

Culloden, the, (ship of war), saved by Sir 
Edward Pellew from destruction by 
fire, LV. 159. 

Culluay. height and population of village 
of, LVII. 7. 

Culm, remarks on the full in price of, 
XLII. 296. 

Cumberland, Bishop, Champollion Figeac’s 
system of Egyptian chronology the 
same with that of, XLIII. 149, 

, average poor-rate in, XLIIT, 

25l—prices of agricultural labour in 

since 1730, 292, 293. 

, the small proprietors of land 

in the county of, greatly diminished 

during the last few years, LI. 236. 
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Cumberland, Duke of, some account of 

his racing transactions, XLIX. 409. 
, Richard, anecdotes of Lord 
Rodney told by, XLII. 75—his account 
of Rodney’s battle of the 12th April, 
1782, with the French fleet under De 
Grasse, 75,76—his character described, 
76. 











, Richard, refutes the state- 
ment that Bentley was descevded from 
a blacksmith or a tanner, XLVI. 121— 
supposed to have profited by Bentley’s 
manuscripts, 125. 





, Sir E. Brydges’s 
remarks on his character, quoted, LI, 
361, 362. 

Cunha, Count da, notice of, LVIII. 267. 

Cunningham, Allan, his Lives of the Bri- 
tish Architects, reviewed, XLY. 471, et 
seq. See Architecture. 

» XLIV. 82. 

» his Lives of the most 

eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 

Architects, reviewed, L, 56—character 

of the work, 56—in great part a compi- 

lation, 56—as a whole, the book an in- 

structive and highly amusing one, 57. 

, sketch of his charac- 

ter as a writer, LVIII. 319, 320. 

» Mr. Francis, greatly instru- 

mental in making English readers ac- 

quainted with the life of Oberlin, XLIX. 

AY. 

Cupid and Psyche, germ of that most won- 
derful tale, XLVI, 8. 

Curates, effect of the treatment of, on the 
popularity of the Church of England, 
LILI. 211—questions respecting their 
situation and circumstances, discussed, 
212, 213. 

Curchod, Mademoiselle, notice of, Gib- 
bon’s early attachment for, L. 276. 
nole. 

Curl, Mr., notice of the famous bookseller 
so called, LII. 111. 

, etymology of the word, LIV. 325, 
326. 

Curran, John Philpott, XLVI. 240, 

Currency, state of the, of England (1830), 
XLII. 240, et seg. See Internal Policy, 
XLII. 240, 

Currency question freed from mystery, re- 
viewed, XLII. 476—arguments of the 
author in regard to a convertible paper 
currency, 499—and in regard to the 
amount of gold and paper in circulation, 
502-504 — great talents and acquire- 
ments of the author, 504. 

Currency, Public Economy concentrated ; or 
a connected View of Currency, Agricul- 
ture, and Manufactures, reviewed, LI, 


228, et seg. See Corn Laws. 
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Currency, Tooke’s Considerations on the 
state of, XLIII. 280, note—alterations 
in, 297, 

, effects of the Reform agitation 
on the state of the, in England, XLVI. 
563. 

Currency, letter on the, to Lord Althorp, 
by A. Lambert, Esq., M.P., reviewed 
XLVII. 408—quotation from, on the 
subject of national faith, 437. 

Currency, effects of the legislative mea- 
sures of 1819 and 1826, in regard to 
the, XLVII. 418—a purely metallic 
currency inadequate for carrying on the 
commerce of the world, 439—review of 
the successive interferences of the Eng- 
lish legislature with the credit-currency, 
and the effects of those interferences, 
440—a gold circulation a dear and con- 
tracted one,443—true mode of prevent- 
ing the issue of a fictitious currency, 
445— illustration of the advantages of a 
paper currency, 445 — advantage of 
banking companies formed of known 
and wealthy persons with a paid up 
capital, 446—effects of the Scotch sys- 
tem of paper currency, 447, 445—the 
question whether a free competition of 
banks would occasion an over.issue of 
paper, examined, 450. 

Curse, The, of the Factory System, by John 
Fielden, M.P., reviewed, LVI. 396- 
443, See Factory System. 

Curtis, Right Rev. Dr., his exertions in 
favour of the British at Salamanca, in 
the Peninsular War, L\ 1. 462. 

Curzon, Mr., raised to the peerage, XLII. 
305. 

Cusco, account of the city of, XLIII. 169. 

Cust, Lieutenant Colonel Sir Edward, his 
Leiter to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., 
on the Expediency of a better System of 
Control over Buildings erected at the 
Public Expense, reviewed, LVIII, 61, 
et seq. See Architecture, 

, the son of Sir John, raised to the 
peerage, XLII, 306. 

Custines, General, weakness exhibited by, 
on the scaffold, LIV. 556, note. 

Cutlery, remarks on the fall in price of, 
XLIIL 296. 

Cuton Moor, battle of, remarks on the, 
XLI. 332. 

Cuvier, Baron, sanctions the hypothesis 
that Egypt was the gift of the Nile, 
XLII. 131 —his calculation of the 
origin of Lower Egypt, 131—his opinion 
makes chronology difficult, 131. 

» mistaken in supposing that 
he has accomplished, by one natural 
method, the distribution of organised 
beings according to their affinities, XLI. 
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313—his assertion that all animals with 
cloven hoofs are ruminating animals, 
shown to be wrong, 313. 

Cuvier, Baron, observations of, relative to 
changes in the dog, XLVII. 111—and 
on the skeletons of cats preserved by 
the ancient Egyptians, 112. 

—_— , his testimony to the great 
merits of Mr. Audubon, the American 
ornithologist, XLVII. 351. 

—_——_——., a notion of his combaied, 

LIII. 8—his merits as an ichthyologist, 
LVIII. 342—his mistake as to the 
bream, 353. 

Cyclic poets, Memnon mentioned iu the 
rhapsodies of, XLIII. 140—Quintus 
Calaber, the echo of, 140. 
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Cycloidians, the, what, explained, LV. 
433, 439. 

Cymry, the, remark on the obscurity of 
their ancient history, LVII. 81. 

Cyprian, St., value of his letters, LVIII, 
416, 

Cyprinidae, the, what, explained, LVIII. 
338, 358. 

Cyprus, invasion and conquest of the 
island of, by the Turks, XLIX, 312. 

Czartoryski, Prince, XLIII. 313. 

Czettritz, Baron de, appointed chief of the 
Potosi Mining Association’s Foreign 
Establishment, XLIII. 156—informa- 
tion on the mines of Pano, collected by, 
169. 


D. 


Dacre, Lady, the Reco/lections of a Chape- 
ron, edited by, reviewed, XLIX. 228. 

Dacre, a Noved, reviewed, LII. 488-496— 
the ability with which manners are de- 
picted in, 489—a controversy with the 
editor settled, 489, 490—remarks on 
fashionable life, 490—failings of the 


hero and heroine of the novel, 492, 493 | 


—filial duties, 493—tendency of female 
employments, 494—advantages of wo- 
men in opportunities for reading, 495— 
character of many remarks inthe book, 
495—its taste and style, 495 — con- 
cluding remarks, 496, 


Demonology, character of James I.’s, work | 


so called, XLI. 80. 


| 
D’Aigrefeuille, M., who, LIV. 148, and | 


note. 

Dale, Mr., XLVI. 57. 

D’Atembert, M., his the only name con- 
nected with the French Lncyclopédie 
likely to descend to posterity, XLVII. 
328. 

Dalkeith H 
at, L. 375 

Dalmatia, deposits between the Po and, 
XLIII. 437. 

——-, the Duke of, LVII. 513—criti- 
cism of Colonel Napier’s account of 
some operations of, 514—date of his 
first attempt on Portugal, 514—that at- 
tempt how obstructed, 514—his pro- 
clamations, 518—treatment of his sick, 
520—his mode of warfare, 521—admi- 
nistration of Entre Minho e Douro, 522, 
523—his dreams of sovereignty, 523, 
524, and note—remarks on his remiss- 


use, anecdote of M. G. Lewis 


Dalrymple, Mr. Alexander, his doubts as 
to the existence of cannibalism, LVII. 
18, 

————-, Sir David (Lord Hailes), pe- 
culiarly qualified for a Scottish histo- 
rian, XLI. 127—character of his 4nna/s 
of Scotland, 129. 

— Hew, lands in Portugal, 
LVI. 201—his conduct to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, 202—a neglect of his, 205. 

Dalton, Dr. John, the chemist, unrewarded, 
XLII. 320—labours of, 327-330. 

, notice of his discoveries 

on the nature of heat, XLV, 383, 384— 

value of his law of definite and multiple 

proportions, 393— inadequacy of his 

theory to account for appearances, 393 

Herschel’s remarks on it, 400, 401. 

















| Daltonian Theory, the, characterised, XLI. 


ness in guarding the Douro, 529-531— | 
circumstances ot his retreat from Oporto | ‘ 
| Damien, M., his declaration regarding the 


detailed, 537-541, 
Dalrymple, Mr., XLI, 382. 


318, 

DAlvimar, Alfred, the hero of M. Du- 
mas’s Angela, his character analysed, 
LI. 198-201. 

Daly, Mr. James, statement of, in regard 
to the condition of part of Ireland 
XLVI. 446, note—his motion for in- 
creasing the power of governinent op- 
posed by Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord 
Glenelg), when Secretary for Ireland, 
447. 

Damascius, cited, XLVIII. 293. 

Damaugh, in Persian, explained, LIL. 56. 

Dambray, M. XLIII. 591. 

Damer, Mr., raised to the peerage, XLII. 
305. 

Damiani, Cardinal, statement of the ob- 
jects and of the value of his Leéters, 
LVILI. 417—recommendations of them, 
421, 422. 


assassination of Louis XV., XLIX, 184. 
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Damoiseau, M., investigates the course of 
Halley’s comet, LI. 56, 
» apprehensions caused in 
France, by a prediction of his, LV. 
233. 








Dampier, Captain, XLVI. 57. 

Dancers, reason for the English being 
bad, XLVIII. 223. 

Dancing, the, of the Zoolus, described, 
LVILI. 12. 

D’Ancre, Maréchal, account of, XLIX. 

65, 

Dandie Dinmont, of Sir Walter Scott, a 
trait in the character of, drawn from 
James I. of England, XLI. 73. 

Dangerous bight, observations relative to 
a settlement established near, XLVI. 
57. 

Danish song, a, XLIII. 373—origin of 
Campbell's Ne/son and the North, 374, 

Dannecker, M., LVIII. 332. 

Dante, his invectives against the corrup- 
tions of the church, XLI. 12, 

» quoted, XLIX, 160. 

—-, the Inferno of, translated by Icha- 
bad Charles Wright, A.M., reviewed, 
XLIX. 449—the excellence of Mr. 
Cary’s translation of the Divine Comedy 
remarked, 449—his version, from the 
measure used, not a likeness, 449—re- 
marks on the difficulty of introducing 
the ferza rima as an English measure, 
449—observations on Lord Byron’s 
Prophecy of Dante and Francesca, 450— 
difficulties of translating any long poem 
in rhyme, 450—the various readings of 
a true poet an interesting and instruc- 
tive study, 45]—Mr. Wright’s Jnferno 
uncalled for, 451—his obligations to 
Cary, 452—his measure Dantesque only 
to the eye and not to the ear, 452—his 
want of triple rhymes noticed, 452—his 
version the sense of Cary twisted out 
of blank verse into an anomalous variety 
of English rhyme, 453—specimens of 
the two versions compared, 453, et seq. 
—comparison of the translations of the 
episode of Francesca of Remini, of Cary, 
Byron, and Wright, 459—Mr. Taaffe’s 
commentary on the story of Francesca 
and Paolo, 463—observations on Mr. 
Wright's faulty rhymes, 463—his ear 
at once Scotch, Irish, and Cockney, 463 
—his notes in general shrewd and sen- 
sible—always modest, 464. 

and Pindar, the most picturesque 

of poets, LI. 21—what the main quali- 

ties of a good translator of Dante, 23— 

the difficulty of executing the ¢erza 

rima in English pronounced to be insur- 
mountable, 23—what is a satisfactory 
substitute for it, 23 —grandeur of Dante’s 
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versification, 23, 24—elaborately oppo- 
site to that of Pindar, 24—remarks on 
Mr. Cary’s version of, 21, 23, 27—his 
activity, 351—the origin of his familiar 
use of scriptural modes of expression 
and imagery suggested, 333. 

Dante, belongs to the first class of pictu- 
resque poets, LIT. 12. 

Danton, Mons., account of his execution, 
LI, 8, 9. 

, remark of, on being sent 


to the guillotine, XLVII. 502. 


, observations on his conduct 

and character, XLIX. 41, 43, 46. 

, how condemned by a tri- 
bunal of his own institution, LI. 9—his 
conduct on the way to execution, I— 
place of his death, 9—and the manner 
of it, 10—his last words to the execu- 
tioner, 10—why a hero with the liberals 
of the present day (1831), 10. 

Dantzig, prices of wheat from 1700 to 
1826 in, XLIII, 293. 

Danube, the; 4 Steam Voyage down the 
Danube, with Sketches of Hungary, 
Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey, §c. By 
Michael J. Quin, reviewed, LIV, 469- 
505. See Quin, Michael J. 

-, observations on the depth of 
water near the mouth of the river 
XLVI. 67, 68. 

—-—, the, at what season is in high 
flood, LIX. 362—the Demirkapi, 365 
—remarks on the toll intended to be 
levied by Russia at the mouth of the 
river, 367. 

Danvers, Sir John, notice of the style of 
gardening introduced by him into Eng- 
land, XLV. 486. 

D’Anville, M., XLI. 231. 

————_-, X LI. 461, 

D’Arblay, Madame, her Memoirs of her 
Sather, Dr. Burney, arranged from his 
own manuscripts, from family papers, 
and from personal recollections, reviewed, 
XLIX. 97—literary character of the 
work, 97—observations on her suppres- 
sion of her father’s autobiography, 97 
—specimens of her style of composition, 
98—remarks on her suppression of 
dates, 100—her bombastic eulogy on 
Mr. Crisp noticed, 101—omissions in 
her work pointed out, 106—its real ob- 
ject examined, 106—literary vanity the 
cause of her suppression of dates, 107— 
observations on her first appearance in 
the literary world, 107—her Evedina, 
107—history of its composition, 107, e¢ 
seq.—its character, 109—her Ceci/ia, 
110—and Cami//a, 110—the age of the 
authoress detected, 110—her Wanderer, 
11l—the cause of the remarkable 
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change in her style, considered, 111— 
cause of the strange pomposity of her 
Memoirs investigated, 111—her portrait 
of Boswell, 112—the accuracy of her 
recollection to be doubted, ti5—her 
anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, 115—her ac- 
count of her last interview with him, 
117—her description of her father’s 
interview with George III. and Queen 
Caroline, 119-—obtains the place of 
keeper of the robes to Queen Caroline, 
122—concluding observations on the 
work, 125. 

Darby, Mr., his description of the rafts 
— in the Mississippi, XLIII. 432, 

38. 

Dardanelles, the forts of the, rendered 
useless for defence by the crossing of 
the Balkan by the Russian army, XLI. 
450 


_—_—_—— rae on the formation 
of, XLIII 4 

———_ —_ _, — of, to Russia, 
LIII. 241, 255. 

—_—_-——,, principle of exclusion 
from, has never been admitted by Eng- 
land, LIV. 501—the Emperor Alexan- 
der's name for, 502—what would be the 
effect of the occupation of, by Russia 
explained, 504. 

D’Argout, M., observations on the conduct 
of, during the revolution of the three 
days of Paris, XLIX. 476. 

Darius, striking story of, detailed, XLIII. 

146. 


Darlington, Richard Darlington, par Alex- 
andre Dumas, reviewed, LI. 177, et 
seq. See Drama, the French. 

D'’Armandy, M., sketch of his life, LIX. 
158, 159. 

Darmstadt, Prince of, fails in his expedi- 
tion against Cadiz, but captures the 
Syenien galleons at Vigo, XLVII. 522 








—opposes Lord Peterborough’s plan for | 


marching on Madrid, and advises the 
siege of Barcelona, 524—but ou seeing 


the difficulties of the step opposes the | 


measure, 525—his death, 527. 

——_——, the ladies of, described, LII. 
230 

» cessation of the principal at- 
traction of, explained, LVII1. 333. 

Darthé, Mons., sketch of life of, XLV. 
178, 179, 202—circumstances of his 
death, 206. 

Dartmoor, notice of the dangers of, LIX. 
279—-remains of Druidism on, 281- 
283. 

Darvill R., his Treatise on the Care, 
Treatment, and Training of the English 
Race horse, reviewed, XLIX. 381, 

Dashwood, Sir Charles, an extraordinary 


DAV 


letter from, ascribing the merit of 
breaking the line in Lord Rodney's 
battle with the French of the 12th of 
April, 1782, to Sir Charles Douglas, 
examined, XLII. 63, ef seg.—its cha- 
racter, 66—Sir Charles proved to be 
mistaken in several portions of his 
statements, 66—satisfactory evidence 
showing that Lord Rodney was not in 
the after-cabin during the passage of 
the Formidable through the French 
fleet, as asserted by him, 73. 

Dauntsey, statement of the diminution in 
the claims on the parish rates in, from 
the farmers allowing the labourers small 
portions of land, XLI. 269, 

Davaux, Count, anecdote of related, LIX. 
423, 424. 

Davenant, Lady, who, LIT. 112. 

———,, Sir William, the poet, date of 
his death, LII. 112. 

David, king of the Jews, description of 
the site of his palace, LIV, 171-173. 

-, XLIII. 152. 

——-, Rev. Christian, XLIII. 406. 

1., of Scotland, account of his 

character and reign, XLI. 332. 

II., of Scotland, account of his 
character and reign, X LI. 351. 

Davidson, Lucretia Maria, her Amir 
Khan, and other Poems, with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch, by Samuel F. B. Morse, re- 
viewed, XLI. 289—account of her early 
life, 289—remarks on her attachment to 
books, and early propensity to poetical 
composition, 289—the books read by 
her before twelve years of age enume- 
rated, 290—instance of her filial love 
on being presented with a bank bill for 
twenty dollars recorded, 291—her per- 
son as beautiful as her disposition and 
mind, 291—gives up the use of her pen 
for several months in consequence of 
the remonstrance of friends with her 
parents, 292—statement of the iuju- 
rious effects of this self-denial on her 
health and spirits, 292—encouraged by 
her mother, and resumes her pen, 292 
—the ill effects of promises of reward 
shown in a poem composed by her when 
in her thirteenth year, 293—the rapidity 
with which she composed noticed, 293 
—observations on her absence of mind, 
294—and sensitiveness to music, 291— 
the verses written by her in consequence 
of the excitement occasioned by Moore's 
Farewell to his harp, quoted, 294—com- 
plains, in verse, of frequent and vio- 
lent head-aches, 295—lines by, to a 
star, 296—remarks on her desire of 
knowledge, 296—and on her regret at 
not having the customary female edu- 
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cation, 266-——placed, when in her seven- 
teenth year, in the Troy Female Semin- 
ary, by the benevolence of a gentleman, 
297—her joy at this event, 297—state 
of her feelings while at school as ex- 


pressed in her letters, 297—the fatal | 


effects of her eagerness for knowledge 
noticed, 297—lines written toa friend 
during illness quoted, 298—subsequent 
lines, the last she wrote, expressing a 
fear of madness, 299—anecdotes of her 
attachment to her books when on her 
death-bed and forbidden to read, 299— 
her feelings on the approach of death 
described, 299—description of her per- 
son, 300—extent and character of her 
compositions, 300—remarks on the deep 
and painful interest of her memoirs, 
301, 


Davidson, Mr. Walter Stephenson, his ex- | 


traction and country, L. 443—remarks 





on his declaration that 20,000 men | 
| Dayrie, the, of Japan, who, LIT. 298— 


might march from Canton ‘to Pekin, 
443. 

Davies, Mr., his the most important lu- 
natic cause tried in the present times, 
XLII. 353—important question brought 
into light by that trial, 353—~statement 
of Mr. Davies’ case, 354, et seg.—inves- 
tigation of the reasons ‘which induced 
the medical men to declare Mr. Davies 
mad, 362—reflections on the evidence 
adduced at the trial, 372. 

» (the author of Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies,) his knowledge of the stage, 
LIT. 120 

, value of his Celtic Researches, 
LIX. 284, 

Davila, his History of the Civil Wars of 
France, the manual of Hampden, 
XLVII. 475 

Davis, John Francis, his General Descrip- 
tion of the Empire of China, and us In- 
halatants, reviewed, LVI. 489-521. See 
China, works descriptive of, 











» his Trans/ation of 
Han Koong Tsew, or the, Sorrows of 
Han, a Chinese tragedy, reviewed, 
XLI. 85, See Chinese. 





; a Chinese scholar, 





XLIII. 392—works and translations | 


by, 392 .note. 





the Maldive Islands, XLVI. 63. 





» his knowledge of 
Chinese, L. 419. 
, a first-rate Chinese 





scholar, LIII. 18. 

Davison, Mr., wonderful discoveries of, 
in the pyramids of Egypt, XLII, 113 
—his researches still leave us in the 
dark, 126. 


, Observations of, on | 
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Davy, Sir Humphry, his Treatise on the 
decline of Science in England, noticed, 
XLII. 306—extract from his Conso/a. 
tions in Travel, 306, 307—ingratitude 
of England to, 315—labours of, 327. 

, vegetation in the 

Solfatara observed by, XLIII. 435. 

, voleanic theory of, 








XLITI. 462. 





his hint for the pre- 
vention of the growth of fungi in timber, 
noticed, XLIX. 129—result of his ex- 
periments for applying carbonic acid 
gas in place of steam, 212, 

Day, John and Samuel (the jockeys), ac- 
count of, XLIX. 398. 

—. Mr. Justice, his portraiture of Gold- 
smith’s latter days, LVII. 319-321. 

, William, his Inquiry into the Poor 

Laws and Surplus Labour, and their 

Mutual Reaction, reviewed, XLVIII. 

320. See Poor Laws. 





his state and dignity, 300, 301. 
Deacon, remarks on the office of, in the 
Church of England, L. 513, 514. 
Dead Sea, the, remarks relative to, XLIII, 
446, 








, not always, as now, without 
a visible outlet, LIX. 105. 

Dead weight, remarks on that item in the 
annual estimates of England, XLI. 506. 

Dealers, effect of a rise in the value of 
money on, XLITI. 301. 

Dealtry, Dr. William, character of his 
charge to the clergy of Hampshire, 
XLVI. 597, note. 





» his Church and its 
Endowments, reviewed, XLIX. [98— 
character of the work, 206. See Church 
and the landlords, 





, his Charge to the 
Clergy of Hampshire, in 1834, reviewed, 
LUI. 175-215. See Church. 

Dean, Mr., LVII. 407. 

Dearth, etymology of the word, LIV. 326, 

Death, some reflections on the fear of, 
XLI. 26. 

» remarkable notion of savages con- 
cerning, XLIV. 267, 268. 

Death, Punishment of, Facts relating to the, 
in the Metropolis, by Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, Esq., reviewed, XLVII. 170. 
See Punishment. 

— Shirley's exquisite lines on, XLIX. 





non Sir Henry Halford’s Essays on, re- 
viewed, XLIX, 175—his remarks on the 
phenomena of the death-bed, 175—the 
two immediate modes by which death 
is brought about defined, 175—death 
by syncope described, 175 — death 
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by asphyxia described, 175—contrast 
between the state of the body and that 
of the mind, 176—observations on de- 
lirium, 176—the last dream of existence, 
176—remarks on death by lightning, 
177—the coup de grace, 177—the sting 
of death not contained in the physical 
act of dying, 177—examination of the 
conduct proper to be observed by the 
physician in withholding from, or mak- 
ing his patient acquainted with his 
opinion of the fatal issue of a malady, 
178—bulletins respecting the health of 
a sovereign considered, 179—death-bed 
of George IV. described, 179—the pro- 
phetic power attributed to individuals 
dying of peculiar maladies investigated, 
180—extract from Sir H. Halford’s 
essay on the Kaveos of Areteus, 181— 
See also Madness. 

Death, thoughts on, LI. 93, 94. 
Death-warrants, the royal pleasure as to, 
how signified in England, LVII. 468. 
Debrett’s Peerage of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, reviewed, 

XLII. 281. 

Debt, national, account of the origin and 
progress of the, of England, XLI. 492 
—of France, 495—of the United Pro- 
vinces, 497—of Spain, 498—of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, 498—of the re- 
publics of Spanish America, 498— 
of the United States of America, 498, 
499. 

———-——-, Coleridge’s notions on, 

LIII. 100. 

Debts, public, origin of, traced, LV. 317. 

Decadi, the, in France, what, LIV. 564, 
note, 

Decameron, The Mountain, reviewed, LV 11. 
162-168, See Downes. 

Decandolle, his estimate of the number of 
plants, XLVII. 336, nore. 

Decayes, Mons., auti-royalist views of, 
when first displayed, XLIII. 569— 
his advice to the king to create peers, 
572—made premier, 573—why ob- 
noxious to the royalists, 573—length of 
his premiership, 573. 

Deception, island of, XLVI. 60. 

Decima, form of the island of, to which 
the Dutch visiting Japan are confined, 
LII. 297. 

Decius, the Emperor, why persecuted the 
Christians, explained, LVII. 40. 

Decken, Baron Von, his mission to Oporto 
explained, LVI.212, 213—his character, 
213. 

Declaration of the rights of man, observa- 
tion on its effect in developing the 
democratic principle, XLVIII, 244, 





DEL 


De Crussol, Duc d’Uzes, oldest peerage of 
France, XLII. 282. 

Decussation, the, of the optic nerves, 
what, explained, X LV. 348. 

Deduction, the process of, in philosophy, 
explained, XLV. 387-389. 

Défection, La, what, XLIII. 584. 

Defenders, the, in Ireland, origin of, traced, 
LVI. 230,231. 

Deffand, Mad, du, anecdote of, XLIX. 154. 

, her opinion of Gibbon, 
L. 277, 278, note. 

Degrees, in the universities, various works 
relating to the admission of dissenters 
to, reviewed, LII, 466-487. See Dis- 
senters. 

De Grey, Chief Justice, raised to the 
peerage, XLII. 306. 

De Guignes, M., his theory respecting 
China, by whom first exposed, LVI. 493. 

AsiAass and AuwAos, remarks on the usage 
of, LI. 175, 

Deir, number of houses in the town of, 
XLIX. 218. 

Deism, cause of lapse of American quakers 
into, LIV. 395, their odious conduct 
400. 

De la Béche, M., character of his work on 
geology, LIII. 414. 

Delagoa Bay, account of the Portuguese 
settlement at, L. 124 

, LVIII. 20, 21. 

De Laigne, A. L., his Recherches Histo- 
viques sur l’ Origine de la Noblesse, re- 
viewed, XLII, 281. 

Delalot, M., XLIII. 584, 

Delambre, observations of, in regard to 
science, XLVII. 559, 

Delap, Mrs., Goldsmith goes to school to, 
LVII. 277. 

De la Pole, family of, observations re- 
lative to the, XLII. 300. 

Delaporte, M., his answer to M. Caillié, 
XLII. 452. 

Delaunay, Colonel, a character in M. Du- 
mas’s play of Teresa, LI. 197, 198. 

Delaware, the, formation of estuaries of, 
XLIIL. 442, 

De t’Ecriture Hiératique des Anciens 
Egyptiens, a volume published at Gre- 
noble, by M. Champollion, XLIII. 115, 
note—withdrawn from circulation, out 
of regard to the scruples of pious persons 
115, note. 

Delhi, the uwkbars of, what, LV. 184, 185 
—translations of extracts therefrom, 185. 

Delirium, a definition of the term, XLII. 
350. 














» Mr. Abernethy’s description of, 
XLIX. 176. 
De Lolme, Mons., strictures on his theory 
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of the British constitution, XLV. 300, 


301. 
Delphi, what the modern name of, LIX. 


| 


225—new discovery of Mr. Giffard’s at, | 


225. 
Delpini, M., the story of, repeated, LIX. 
418 


Delta, the, Arabian colonists occupy the, 
of Egypt, XLIII. 123—account of the 
origin of, 131—its increase, 131—the 
granary of the world, 131—the found- 
ation of Memphis and Alexandria, 131. 

Deluc, M., theory of Leibnitz adopted by, 


XLIII. 420—an opponent of Hutton, | 


424—absurdity of, 437. 


Deluge, different dates ascribed to the | 


veriod of the, XLIII. 121—date stated 
y the Septuagint, 121—by the Hebrew 
text, 121—advance of rivers in Aus- 
tralasia subsequent to, 131—organic re- 
mains of, 411-469 — tradition of the 

Ogygian, 447. 

» the, Indian account of, how far 
identical with the Scriptural, XLV. 26, 
et seq. 

Demerara, extracts from Bolingbroke's 
Voyage to, XLIII.553, 554—population 
and language of, 554—account of a cha- 
pel in Paramaribo, a town of, 559— 
school at, 559. 

Demetrius, (Pompey's freedman), great 
number of his slaves, L. 401. 

Demirkapi, the, of the Danube, passage of, 
LIX. 365. 

Democracy, LVII. 132, et seg. 
rica. 





See Ame- 








,» some ohservations relative to 
the influence of, on intellectual attain- 
ments, X LI. 439. 

, observations on the compara- 

tive influence of, and of slavery, on na- 

tional manners, XLVII. 72. 

——, when unbalanced, never fails 
to generate unlimited despotism, LI. 
505. 

Democracy, the influence of on Liberty, 
Property, and the Happiness of Society 
considered, by an American, &c, with 
An Introduction, by Henry Ewbank, Esq. 
1835, reviewed, LIII. 548-573. Wish 
expressed for a biography of the founders 
of the Republic of the United States, 
548—why they have not had full jus- 
tice done to their merits in England, 
549—account of Fisher Ames, 549—his 
work, 550—American revolution, how 
related to the subsequent European re- 
volutions, 550—a democratic govern- 











ment shown to be a contradiction, 550 | 


—Mr. Ames, why a powerful witness 
against democracy, 550, 551—the Eng- 
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lish constitution had no democratic 
element originally, 551—some of the 
objections to reform, 551—anticipated 
results of it, what, 55l1—and how ful- 
filled, 551—objects of the work, and 
proof of the sagacity of Mr. Ames, 551, 
552—mistake of his, 552—his explana- 
tion of the dangers to which popular 
governments are exposed, 553—re- 
marks on the pledge system, 553— 
* moderate men,’ 553, 554—revolutions 
how set a-going, 555—what happens 
to the authors of them, 555—America 
no exception in the history of revolu- 
tions, 555—two things which have pre- 
served her from the ills of democracy, 
555, 556—character of the unreformed 
House of Commons, 556—tendency of 
the Reform Act, 556—Veto of the Crown 
at present impracticable, 556—sketch 
of the dissolution of the Grey Cabinet, 
537—the Patriarch Simeon, 557—The 
Freeman’s Journal on Lord Grey, 557, 
558—the true cause of his leaving the 
ministry, 558—vacancies on the disso- 
lution of the Reform Cabinet how filled 
up, 558—Mr. O'Connell’s Letters to 
Lord Duncannon, 558, 559—counterpart 
to them, 559—importance of the recon- 
ciliation of the Melbourne Cabinet with 
Mr. O'Connell, 559—his character of 
the members of it, 559, 560—apology 
for calling a part of the Commons de- 
mocrats, 560—the world divided into 
two great classes, 560—difference he- 
tween conservative and democratic po- 
licy, 560, 561—circumstances of the 
dismissal of the first Melbourne Cabi- 
net, 561—Sir Robert Peel, obliged to 
become premier, and how and why, 561 
—King and people, why of little weight 
in his favour, 562—the House of Com- 
mons how chosen, 562—result of the 
general election, 562—the Speakership, 
962—causes of Sir Robert Peel’s per- 
severance detailed, 562— character of 
his conduct, 562—remarks on the report 
of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 562, 
563—on the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, 
563—Irish Tithe Bill, 563—treatment 
of it by the announcement of the appro- 
tiation principle, 564—effects of the 
Reform Act, 564—analysis of the votes 
on the Speakership, 564, 565—majority 
on the Irish Church question, how com- 
» 565—on Roman Catholic oaths, 
565—Sir Charles Hanbury Williams's 
description of senatorial anarchy, 565 
—insults put upon Sir Robert Peel in 
his attempt to carry on the government, 
565—-serious inroad on the prerogative 
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of the Crown, 566—why Sir Robert 
Peel did not resign thereupon explained, 
566— conduct of his opponents, 566, 
567—to what attributable, 567—cause 
of his resignation, 567, 568—state of 
the Melbourne Ministry at the death of 
Lord Spencer, 568—contrasted with the 
circumstances under which Sir Robert 
Peel took office, 569—why he could not 
remain, 569—the question stated, 570— 
what the tendencies of a free press, 570 


—how affected towards Sir Robert Peel’s | 


government, 570—number of addresses 
received ly him remarked to be unpre- 
cedented, 570—number of addresses to 
the Crown in favour of his ministry 570 
—remarks on the Oxford address, 571 
—anticipations of the course of Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry, 571 — passage 
from Mr, Ames recommended, 572— 
another by Mr, Canning also recom- 
mended, 573. 

Democratic Institutions, the effects of. on 
“the finances of a nation, considered, 
XLI. 509. 

principle, observations on the 

operation of the, on the administration 
of justice in the United States of North 
America, XLI. 433, et seg. 





England, XLVIII. 243—a greater de- 
velopmeat given to that principle by 
the Reform Bill, 244—extension given 


, the dominant prin- | 
ciple of the organization of society in . 


to the democratic principle by the | 


French Revolution, 244—its march, and 


the result in France, considered, 247, | 


et seq. 
Democritus, Burton’s account of Hippo- 
crates’ visit to, XLIX. 188, 
Demonology and Witchcraft, manual of 
Cingalese, XLIII. 392, note. 
Demonology and Witchcraft, Letters on, 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., reviewed, 
XLVIII. 287. See Apparitions, 
Demosthenes, the character of his oratory, 


| 
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288, and nofe—liberality of Ferdinand I. 
king of, to Tycho Brahe, 310—patro- 
nage of sciences in, 320—the Fiordsof, 
413—progressive reduction of the pe- 
ninsula of, 444. 


Denmark. Excursions in the North of 


Europe, through parts of Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in 
the years 1830, 1833. By John Barrow, 
jun,, reviewed, LI, 456-468. See Bar- 
row, John. 

, date of the existing poor-law 
of, LV. 39—some enactments of it, 39 
with its practical results, 39, 40. 

, Prince George of, his muni- 
ficent offer of assistance to Rev. John 
Flamsteed applauded. LV. 119. 








Dennozen, Sije., LVI. 429. 
Denon, M., the language of wonder ex- 


hausted by, on Thebes, XLIIL. 114. 


Den’s Theology, effects on the public mind 


of the exposure of the principles and 
doctrines of, pointed out, LVI. 260. 


Denson, John, his d4ddress to the Society 


Sor the Encouragement of Industry, re- 
viewed, XLI. 240—shows the advan- 
tage of agricultural labourers occupying 
small portions of land attached to their 
cottages, 253—shows the evil conse 
quences of the present inadequate earn- 
ings of the agricultural labourers, 254— 
states the wages of a peasant to be less 
at present than what is allowed to an 
imprisoned felon, 254—details the iil 
effects of the allowance system, 255. 


Deogurh, appeal of his sub-vassals arainst 


his conduct to the sovereign of Mewar, 


XLVIIL. 15. 


| De Priscé Egyptiorum Literaturd, by Pro- 


L11. 80—his adaptation to the circum- | 


stances of his times, 81. 

, the character of his oratory, 
LVIII. 114-116. 

Atvdpov, remarks on the word, LI. 175. 

Denina, Signor, quoted as to the state of 
the slaves in the primitive ages of Rome, 
L. 407. 

Denkmahl, The, LVI1. 123, 124. 

Denman, Sir Thomas, circumstances of his 
criginal introduction into Parliament, 
XLV, 259. 260. 


a 











, his speech on libels 
quoted, with remarks on the subject of 
hbel, X LIX. 36, 

Denmark, circulating medium in, XLII 
Quarrer.y Review, Vou, LX. 


fessor Kosegarten, a work which may 
be perused with profit, XLIII. 120. 


Deputies, the Chamber of, in France, its 


history since 1814, briefly sketched, 
XLILI. 568, et seq. 
, ob- 








servations on the power given to, by the 
Charter of 1830, XLVIII. 246—re- 
marks on the state of parties in, in July 
1829, 250. 








, its 
composition, LII. 281. 


Derby, Earl of, account of his racing trans- 


actions, XLIX. 419. 
. characters of the Earl and Countess 
of, LIV. 341,342. 


Dermancourt, General, his Duchess of 


Berri in La Vendee, comprising a Nar- 
rative of her Adventures, with her Private 
Papers and Secret Correspondence, re- 
viewed, L. 189—general character of 
the work, 189 —the General’s description 
of himself, 190—and of the Vendean 
war, 190, K 
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Dervises, most strange account of the, of 
Cairo, LIX. 157, 188. 

Derwentwater, description of the scenery 
of, XLI. 25. 

De Sacy, M., discovers a key to the in- 
scriptions on the Rosetta stone, XLII. 
118—an Oriental scholar, 392. 

Descartes. Mr., his patron's death and fu- 
neral, XLIII. 311, 312. 

Description de ? Egypte, a splendid French 
work, only to be seen in great public 
libraries, XLII. 114. 

, the, quoted, XLIII. 





445. 

Deserre, Count, 
quoted, LV, 240. 

Desert, The, pears piped poem of, 
XLII. 386 

ae Trae te process of, examined, 
XLIX 

Desidetina. king of Lombardy, effects on 
him of the repudiation of his daughter 
by Charlemagne, XLVIII. 434 —at- 
tempts to persuade the Pope to anoint 
the children of Carloman, the brother 
of Charlemagne, as the rightful owners 
of their father’s kingdom, 434—maiches 
the Lombard army into the Roman ter- 
ritory, 434—attacked by Charlemagne, 
434i—account of his defeat and Bighe to 
Pavia, 436—surrender of Pavia, 437— 
ultimate fate of Desiderius, 447, 

Designs for Parsonages and Farm. Houses, 
by E. F. Hunt, reviewed, XLY. 471- 
503. See Architecture, Old English 
Domestic. 

Desmarest, M. the geologist, XLIIT. 42] 
—his investigation of the volcanic re- 
mains of France, 423—his reply to Nep- 
tunists, 423. 

Desmaret’s, M., partial breach of public 
faith by, in his financial operations, 
noticed, with remaiks thereon, XLI. 
495, 

Desmoulins, Camille, assumes the title of 
* Attorney-General to the Lantern,’ 
XLIX. 41. 


Niebuhi’s opinion of, 











; description of and 
remarks on his conduct on the way to 
the guillotine, LI. 9 

: a probable cause of 
his proscription suggested, LIV. 522, 
note—why sets up The Old Cordelicr, 
560—his title, 560, 

Despotism, unlimited despotisv: ever the 
produce of unbridled democracy, shown, 
LI. 505. 

~, the Prussian, characterised, 
LI. 142. 

— , the Japanese, nature and ef- 
fects of, described, LII. 295. 

» democratic, Lucien Buona- 
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parte’s 7 of, stated and commented 
on, LVIL. 3 

Desserts, the fashion of, in England, came 
in with the Brunswick family, LIV. 
123. 


| Dessoles. the Marquis, becomes President 


of the French ministry, XLIII. 571— 
dismissal of, 573. 

Destitute, Refuge for the, hint to the di- 
rectors of, XLI. 361. 

Deuteronomy XIII. v. 1-3 cited, XLIIL. 
201 


Deutschland, Zur Geschichte der Neuren 
Schinen Literatur in, Vou Henri Heine, 
reviewed, LIII. 215-229. > See Belles 
Letires, German. 

Deutz, (the Jew.) his treachery towards 
the Duchess of Berri, L. 201. 

Devereux, the absurdity of Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer’s novel so called, exposed, 
XLVIII. 395. 

Devereuxes, Earls of Essex, observations 
relative to the family of, XLII. 300, 

* Devil’s betal-box, description of an extra- 
ordinary flower so called, XLII. 430. 
Cloyster, story from Bovet’s work 

so called, XLVIII. 297. 

Devonshire, Duke of, origin of his fortune, 
XLII. 330. 

—_———--. Quin’s facetious account of. 
quoted, LVITI. 357. 

—_——_--, the beauties of, commented 
om, .* Vv IIL. 524—Cob buildings of, what, 
527, 529, 530. 

———- A Description of the part of 

Devonshire bordering on the Tamar and 

the Tavy; ils natural history, manners, 

customs, superstitions, antignities, biogra- 
phy of eminent persons, &c. §c., in a se- 

a of letters to Robert Southey, Esq., 

by Mrs. Bray, reviewed, LIX. 275-315. 

—Mrs. Bray’ s object, 27 5—spirit oft he 

work, 276—conjuring parsons, 

climate. of Devonshire, 277—in- 

stances of its severity, 2 








276— 
276, 
77—anecdote of 
a snow-storm, 277-279—dlescription of 
the dangers of Dartmoor, 279—account 
of Pixies and Pucksies, 279—former 
what, 280—Dr, Cririe’s hypothesis, 250, 
281—shown to be absurd, 28]—remarks 
on the number of druidical remains in 
Devon and Cornwall, 21—Dartmoor a 
favourite resort of druids, 281—remarks 
on granite tors, 282—on rocking stones, 
282—West Britons were but iittle dis- 
turbed by the heptarchy wars, 252— 
Exeter, 283—demolition of druidical re- 
mains, 282, 253—story of the Logan at 
the Land’s End, 283, 284—value of 
Davies’s Celtic Researches, 234—Phe- 
nicians in Ireland, 284 — Wistmans 
Wood, 2814-286—account of certain in- 
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scriptions on rocks at Bair-down, 286 
—to whom due, 286, 287—story of a 
visit to them, 287, 288—sketch of the 
history of Mrs. Bray, 283—remarks on 
the schools of Tavistock, 289—abbot of 
Tavistock, 291—conduct of Henry 
VIII, 291—what family profited most 
by the plunder of the church under 





him, 292—Tavistock bells, 292—Alge- | 


rine captives, 292—>price of foxes’ heads 
in ancient times, 293—wolves, 293— 


extirpation of red deer, 293—state of | 


the fences in Devonshire, 293—lanes, 
293, 294—iemarks on the ample scope 


for humour in provincial life, 294—for | 


pathos, 294, 295—story of Jenny Dob- 
son, 295, 296—a modern patriarch, 296 
—the passing of the Reform Act, how 
celebrated at Tavistock, 296, 297—ac- 
count of a pseudo- Esqaamaur, 297 —ma- 
gic lantern, 297—receipt against witch- 


craft, quoted, 297, 295—for a drench, | 


298—remarks on rural superstitions, 


299—character of those of the western | 


counties, 299— west-country 
300—libations of cider, 300—water- 
cider, 301—Herrick, 301—dislikes De- 
vonshire, 302—creditably remembered 
by the villagers, 302—belief ia Pixies, 
303— charms quoted, 303—one to 


stanch blood, 303, 304—to heal a scald, ; 


304—reason why charms are always in 
verse, 304—remarks on the supersti- 
tions of Tavistock, 305, 306—story of 
Mr. Thomas, 306-308—explanatory re- 
marks, 308—story of a Northern Indian, 
308—Hearne, 308, 309—statement of a 
Cornish superstition, 309—account of 
the custom of putting the plants in 
mourning, 309—taste for gardening, 
309, 310—fairy story, 310—a cricket, a 
bad omen, 311—ow!s, why protected in 
Devonshire, 31 1-—a cuckoo, on the left, 
311— Mary Colling, 311, 312—her 
verses, 313—KExeter, 313—Henry VIII. 


dialect, | 


presents his cap to the corporation of | 


Exeter, 314—roads, 314—Cowper’s non- 
sense about balloons, quoted, with re- 
marks, 314, 315—and refuted, 315— 
Wordsworth on railways, 315. 

Dewania, number of houses in the town 
of, XLIX. 219. 

Dewar, George, who, explained, LIV. 483, 
484. 

De Wette, XLII. 393. 

D'Ghies, reason to suspect the family of, 
concerned in the murder of Major Laing, 
and in the concealment of his papers, 
XLII. 465. 

—-, Hassuna, investigation of his 

conduct as to the concealment and dis- 


posal of Major Laing’s journals and pa- 
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pers, XLII. 465, 466, e¢ sey.—motives 
for his conduct, 470, 471. 

D’Ghies, Mohamed, investigation of his 
conduct as to the concealment and dis- 
posal of Major Laing’s journals and pa- 
pers, XLII. 465, 466, et seg. 

D’Halloy, M. Omalius, his geological 
theories exposed, XLVII. 116. 

Dhawala-giri, the, XLII. 166. 

Dhivoliba, the French name for the African 
river called the Joliba, XLII. 458. 

Dhondagee, afias Dhoondee, a rebel in 
India, escapes on the capture of Se- 
ringapatam, XLIII. 93—puts himse!f 
at the head of an army of fugitives, 93 
—operations carried on against, 93— 
aims at the establishment of a new dy- 
nasty in the South, 93—his defeat and 
death, 93—ironically called “ king of 
the world” by the Duke of Wellington, 
94 


Dhoondiah Waugh, ravages the Mysore, 
LI. 413—but his power is finally exter- 
minated by Colonel Wellesley, 413, 414 
—remarks on the romantic nature of 
his exploits, 414—the fate of his son, 
Sulabuth Khan, 414, 415. 

Diagoras, the boxer of Rhodes, noticed, 
LL. 33. 

Dialects, Observations on some of the, of the 
West of Eng/and, by James Jennings, 
reviewed, LV. 354-387—See Dialects, 
the English. 

, the English, a number of works 
on, reviewed, LV. 354-357—character 
of the language of the northern coun- 
ties, 354—merits of the works reviewed, 
355—the general question of dialects 
considered, 355, 356—five distinct forms 
of English, 356—origin of peculiarities 
of pronunciation in certain northern 
districts, 356—degree of similarity of 

Jumbrian to Scottish, how ascertein- 
able, 356 note—Lancashire- Mercian dia- 
lect, why important, 357—where a cor- 
rect idea of, to be found, 357—which 
the most important of the provincial 
dialects, 357, 353—resemblance be- 
tween it and Lowland Scotch, 358— 
why not derived from the Picts, 558, 
359—Dr. Jamieson’s reasoning refuted, 
359-362 — praise of his criterion for 
tracing affinity in languages, 362—de- 
gree of connexion between Icelandic and 
Anglo-Saxon, 362, 363—evidence from 
the preposition by. 364—derivation of 
yule discussed, 364, 365—solution of 
the question, 365—further notice of the 
works reviewed, 365, 366—commenda- 
tion of Wilbraham’s work, 366—of the 
Craven Glossary, 366 —of Brockett’s 


Glossary, 366, alte i for the 











DIA 


improvement of Jamieson’s Dictionary, 
367—defects of Boucher’s Glossary, 367- 
369—derivation of a number of words 
ascertained, 369-382—provf that the 
Anglian and Northumbrian were dis- 
tinct dialects prior to the Danish inva- 
sion, 382—~—specimen of the latter dialect, 
383—iifference between northern and 
midland dialects exemplified, 383, 354 
—specimen of the vulgar dialect of the 
district of Cleveland, 385—of Lanca- 
shire, 386—what the best specimen of 
West of England dialect, 386—humor- 
ous reasons for closing the article stated, 
386, 387. 

Diamond, the, probably ages required for 
the crystallization of, Ll. 64. 

Dibo, or Dibbie, lake of, observations rela- 
tive to, XLII. 455. 

Dichotemous method of division in na- 
tural history described, and its advan- 
tages pointed out, XLI. 31!—not a 
modern invention, 312—its rudiments 
exhibited in the writings of Moses, 312 
—and in the writings of Aristotle, 312 
—occupied, in the writings of Lister, 
Willoughby, and Ray, the situation 
which it merited, 312. 

Dick, Mr., his speech at a meeting of 
Evangelical Dissenters in Edinburgh, 
quoted,with comments thereon, XLVIII, 
574, 

Dickens, Charles, his Sketches and Pick- 
wick Papers, reviewed, LIX. 484—et seq. 


See Boz. 

Dicksou, Dr., XLII. 466. 

Dictature, sur la necessité Wune, par M. 
Cottu, reviewed, XLIIL. 215-242. See 
Cottu, and France. 

Dictionary, of the English Language, a, by 
S. Johnson, L.L.D.; with numerous cor- 
rections and additions, by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A., reviewed, LIV, 295-330— 
See Lexicography, English. 

-, of the English Language, a, by 
the Rev. Noah Webster, L.L.D., re- 
viewed, LIV. 295-330. 
phy, English. 

—_— , an Etymological, of the Scot- 
tish Language, by J. Jamieson, D.D., 
with Supplement, reviewed, LV, 354-357, 
See Dialects, Euglish. 

, Cotgrave’s French, remarks 
upon, LV, 354. 

Dictionnaire Véridique des Origines des 
Maisons Nobles ou Anoblies du Royaume 
de France, par M., Laine, reviewed, 
XLII. 281. 

Didactic poetry of the Chinese, observa- 
tions relative to, XLI. 106. 

Diderot, Mémoires, Correspondance, et Ouv- 


rages incdils de, reviewed, XLVII. 301 
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DID 


—the work an act of unintentional par- 
ricide,303—the indelicacy and grossness 
of part of the correspondence, noticed, 
303—general character of the work, 
303, 304—a curious picture of a literary 
adventurer, 304—sketch of the life of 
M. Diderot, 304, e¢ seg.—particulars of 
his early life and education, 304—car- 
ried to Paris and entered in the college 
d’ Harcourt, 305—declines a profession, 
and his pension being suppressed by his 
father, is placed upon his own resources, 
306—his position and pursuits in the 
capital described, 306—is received as a 
private tutor into the house of M. Ran- 
dou, 307—quits his situation and returns 
to his miserable lodging and reckless 
companions, 307—amusing account of 
the endeavours of a Carmelite to enlist 
Diderot into his order, 307 —Diderot in 
a state of actual starvation, 308—ac- 
count of his marriage, 308—the charac- 
ter of his wife described, 309—suggests 
the plan of the Encyc/opédie, 309—his 
remuneration as editor stated, 310— 
forms a profligate connexion with Ma- 
dame de Puisieux 311—becomes the 
rival of the younger Crebillon in pur- 
veying the most licentious novels for the 
Parisian press, 31l—makes reflections 
on a certain Mademoiselle Dupré de St. 
Maur, in the good graces of the minister 
M. d’Argenson, 311—an order for the 
imprisonment of Diderot issued by M. 
d’Argenson, 312—+restored to liberty, 
312—attempts, unsuccessfully, to write 
for the stage, 312—forms another con- 
nexion with Mademoiselle Voland, 313 
—character of his correspondence with 
this lady, 313—characteristic anecdotes, 
313—his assumption of moral supe- 
riority in his correspondence with Ma- 
demoiselle Voland, 315—specimen of his 
philosophic Tartuffism, 315 — subjects 
of discussion by the philosophic circle 
at the seat of the Baron d’Holbach, 
316—these conversations the subject 
of Diderot’s letters to his mistress, 317 
—extracts from this correspondence il- 
lustrative of the characters, opinions, 
and literary history of the times, 318— 
Voltaire, 318—Rousseau, 318—Helve- 
tius, 319 — Montesquicu, 320 — the 
amazement of Diderot at our parliamen- 
tary proceedings, 322—observations on 
the mode in which he provided for the 
expenses of his gay career, 324—sells 
his library to the Empress of Russia, 
325—applied to by the Freach court for 
a design for a monument to the Dau- 
phin, 325—employed to arrange the 
terms on which Falconet should execute 
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the famous colossal statue of Peter the 
Great of Russia, 325—his correspond- 
ence with Falconet, 326—his works not 
of a character to descend to posterity, 
327—his death, 329—cvincidences no- 


ticed between Johnson and Diderot, | 


329—moral contrast between the two, 


329—the influence of the philosophers | 


on the first French revolution consi- 
dered, 330. 

Diderot, M., character of his novels, LVI. 
7) 


Jae 
Didier, M., the hero of Hugo's tragedy 
of Marion de Lorme, L1. 185, 186, 


Dido, remarks on the character of, as given | 


by Virgil, LIV. 162. 
Diebitsch, General, X LI. 488. 


Dietrich, Wolf, his re-establishment of | 


Romanism in Saltzburg, narrated, with 
remarks, LVIII. 381, 332. 

Diets of the German Empire, account of 
their composition, and of their character 
in the times of Charlemagne, XLVIII. 
446, 

Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the So- 
ciety for, observations on the history of 
the revolution of the * Three Days’ 
of Paris, published by, XLVUI. 235. 

Digby, in Nova Scotia, account of the 
town of, XLII. 82. 

Digestive organs, disorder in the, the im: 
mediate cause of spectral illusions, 
XLVILI. 315. 

Dituvium, cum tribus alitis Maha- Bharati 
prestantissimis Episodis, Primus Edidit 
F. Bopp, reviewed, XLV, 549, et seq 
See Sanscrit Poetry. 

Dindorfii, Guliedmi, Aristophanis Rane, ve- 
viewed, XLIV. 339. 
matic Poets. ° 

Dingaan, a brutal African chief, described, 
LVIII. 6—his dancing, 14—and ap- 
pearance, 15—his brutality reprobated, 
17, 18. 

Dingo, the, of New South Wales, de- 
scribed, LILI. 12. 

Dinner, a German, description of, L. 328, 
329—statement of the price of, 330. 

, description of an Indian dinner, 
LV. 182, 183. 

Dinners, the art of eating, LV. 452— 
classification of, 452—what the golden 
number of guests at, 456—description 
of dinners at Blackwall, 456, 457—im- 
portance of vegetables at dinner, 459 
—a dinner in the Temple described, 
460—on soup, 462—fish, 462, 463;— 
tarts and puddings, 471—wines, 471- 
473—importance of dinners, 473, 474— 
facetious remarks and stories of the Old 
Bailey dinners, 474, 475—price of, at 
the Atheneum club-bhouse, 450, 





See Greek Dra- | 


l DIS 


| Diodorus Siculus, avows his acquaintance 
with the sacred books of Thebes, 
XLII. 122—Heeren’s supposition that 
he read them not agreed with, 122— 
his advantages, 123—ascribes the in- 
vention of sacerdotal pomp to the Ethi- 
opians, 124—his account of the extine- 
tion of the original foundation of Egyp- 
tian monarchy, 125—consults the writ- 
ings of Agatharcides and Artemidorus, 
125—his opinion on the connexion be- 
tween priestly and kingly power, 126— 
on the researches of the ancients, 127, 
nolc—asserts the Ethiopic origin of 
hieroglyphics, 123—theory of, derived 
from priests and traditions, 128—his 
statement on the invention of tillage, 
13l—ealls Uchoreus the founder of 
Memphis, 132—his Egyptian dynasties, 


| 133—ascribes the building of Thebes 


to Busiris, 133 —palace of Osymandyas 
described by that of Sesostris, 135— 
asserts that red-haired men were sacri- 
ficed to Osiris, 137—Sesostris of, 141— 
conquests of Sesostris related by, 143— 
Arabia a land of wonder and wealth 
athirmed by, 144—proves that the Egyp- 
tian historians noticed the Exodus, 148 
—gives seven generations between Mw- 
ris and Sesostris, 149. 

Diodorus Siculus, tradition of the Ogygian 
deluge by, XLII. 447, 

Dionysius, worshipped by 
XLII. 129, 

——~—, (the geographer), Arabia de- 
scribed by, XLII. 144, 

Diospolis. See Thebes, XLIIL. 130, et seg. 

Divspolitan kings, list ot the, XLIIT. 133. 

))isappointment Islands, description of the 
extraordinary mode of communication 
between, and Duff's group, XLVII. 
124, 

Discipline, military, the strict observance 
of, among the Chinese illustrated, L. 
454, 455. 

Discorsi, the, of Machiavelli, in what re- 


Arabians, 





spect a valuable work, explained, LVIII. 
58-60. 

Disease, produced by sympathy and ap- 
prehension, L. 128. 

Disfrauchisement, the rule of, proposed in 
the Reform Bill considered, XLVI. 608. 

Disinterment, bill for preventing the un- 
lawful, of human bodies, reviewed, 
XLII. 1. See Human Bodies. 

Dispatches, the, of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Vol. I., reviewed, LI. 399-426. 
See Weilington, the Duke of. 

D'Israeli, 1., his Inquiry into the Literary 
and Political History of James I. of Eeng- 
dand, reviewed, XLI. 54—his character 
as a writer, 30, 








DIS 


D'Israeli, I. Bunyan happily called the 
‘Spenser of the people’ by, XLIII. 469, 
486. 


——-, I , his E/iot, Hampden, and Pym, 
or reply of the author of a book entitled 
* Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First, to the author of a hook 
entitled * Some Memoria/s of John Hamp- 
den, his Party, and his Times? XLVII. 
457. 








Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles the First, King of 
England, reviewed, XLVI. 457—his 
remark on an observation of Rushworth 
noticed, 457 — interesting particulars 
relating to Sir John Eliot collected by, 
467—draws upoa himself.the displea- 
sure of Lord Nugent, 469—his reply to 
his Lordship, 469—his character as a 
writer, 469—character of his Commen- 
taries, 470—observations on his extracts 


473. 

Dissection, importance of the practice of, 
to medical men and to the public, 
XLII. 3—insufficiency of the supply 
of bodies in England for the purposes 
of, 3—abominable methods adopted to 
remedy the deficiency, 3—the only ef- 
fectual remedy pointed out, 9—obser- 
vations on the popular antipathy to 
dissection, 15, 

Dissen, Ludolph, LI. 18—ingenuity of 
the preface to his edition of Pindar, 41, 
42. 

Dissent, observations on the causes of, 
XLI. 7, et seq. 

, remarks on the fluctuation of the 
principles of, LVII. 365, 366. 

Dissenters, as a whole, inimical to the 
establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, XLI. 7. 

» the liberty of thinking claimed 

by, not productive of harmony in the 

discipline of a church, XLVIIL. 116. 

, their conduct towards the 
Church of England exposed, XLVIII, 
557, 574. 

——, the, position in which they 
would be placed by the fall of the esta- 
blished church, investigated, XLIX. 
207. 

















. length of the spiritual ser- 
vices of, L. 528. 

, their argument against 
paying to the support of the established 
church refuted, LI. 136, 137—their 
forms of worship as much established 
by the act of toleration, as that of the 
church by the act of uniformity, 137— 
to speak of dissenters as a community 
shown to be an abuse of language, 137, 











from Sir John Eliot’s correspondence, | 
| 
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138—causes of the increase of dissent 
in Lancashire, 138—probable that a 
great deal of dissent owing to cireum- 
stances rather than conviction, 138— 
the embarraxsment caused by them to 
the established ministers of parishes 
where they abound, 143—the use made 
of them by Lord Sunderland in James 
the Second’s time, 501, 502—the object 
of the declaration of indulgence of all 
sectarians, 502, 503—by which and 
other means they are cajoled into a 
league against the established church, 
503—the predominance in the House 
of Commons given them by the Reform 
Act, 505—Lord Grey’s ministry proba- 
bly meant to propitiate the dissenters 
by attacking the church, 5]0—their 
views with respect to this, 510—they do 
not desire the amendment, but the an- 
nihilation, of the church, 510—their 
grievance of being obliged to marry ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
England discussed, 511—no objection 
on the part of the church to exempt any 
defined class of dissenters, 511—the 
allegation that the rites of the church 
disturb the conscience of dissenters 
shown to be a pretence, 512, 513—the 
mala fides of dissenters in respect of 
burials by ministers of the established 
church, 514—the difficulty of pleasing 
them on this point, 514—cause of their 
opposition to Lord John Russell’s Mar- 
riage Bill of 1834, 515—the dissenters 
the principal shareholders in the Lon- 
don University, Gower-street, 516— 
would soon, if admitted, become mas- 
ters of the national universities, 519, 
and nofe—comments on Mr. Wood's 
bill for their admission, 519—that ad- 
mission virtually involves the separation 
of Church and State, 519—why they 
are not excluded by the ancient consti- 
tution of the universities, 520—the only 
dissenters of Queen Elizabeth’s days 
were papists, 520—the impossibility of 
satisfying dissenters by concessions, 524 
—the question why should dissenters 
pay church-rates answered, 524, 525— 
the folly of Lord Grey’s Church-rate 
Bill shown, with the grounds for the 
dissatisfaction of the dissenters with it, 
525, 526—further remarks on the ques- 
tion of their admission to the universi- 
ties, 170-172. 


Dissenters, the, various publications re- 


lating to their admission to degrees in 
the universities, reviewed, LII. 466- 
487—character of the majority against 
the bill for their admission, 467—object 
of the article, 467, 468—effect of King 
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James’s mandates as to their exclusion 
from the universities, 463—to whom 
the dissenters owed their origin, 468— 
at what period became open enemies of 
the Church of England, 469—their first 
demonstration, 469—the Book of Disci- 
pline, 469—its character, 469—early 
progress of the presbyter:ans, 469—be- 
came a conspicuous party under James 
I., 469—this shown from the ecclesias- 
tical literature of thefperiod, 470—tfur- 
ther elucidations of the object of the 
mandates of James, 470, 47 1—various 
statutes of Elizabeth cited to prove the 
exclusion of dissenters from Cambridge, 
471, 472—the expulsion of Cartwright 
another proof of this, 472—what the 
real question for determination, 472— 
difficulties of accommodating the pre- 
sent university system to the wants and 
feelings of dissenters, 472-474—-sen ‘- 
tiveness of their consciences, 474, 
—what would be the effect of admitting 
dissenters to the universities as respects 
divinity lectures, aud daily religious 
services, 475—evidence derivable from 
the case of the London University on 
these points, 475, 476—remarks on at- 
tendance at divine service, 476-478— 
the consequences of admitting to de- 
grees, 475—question of admussion to 
fellowships discussed, 480, 451—vilect 
of abrogration of subscription upon 
churchmen, 481, 482—upon iiterature 
and religion, 452, 483—character of 
Professor Turton’s pamphlet, 183—ex- 
ample of the effects of no subscription 
in an academical institution, 443-186— 
Mr. Thirlwall’s arguments criticised, 
486—present state of divinity studies 
at Cambridge, 456, 487—the importance 
and interest of the question, 487—pro- 
bable effects of the discussion of it, 457, 


Dissenters, the, unfairness of, in stating 


the question of church-rates, LIII. 202 
—their reception of Lord Althorp’s 
proposal to pay church-rates out of the 
land-tax characterised, 203, 204— 
their claim to bury in parish burial- 
grounds by their ofvn ministers dis- 
cussed, 204, 





, singularly inconsistent in 


accepting the Kegium Donum, LV IIL. 


364, 3)5—advantages reaped by, from 
the establishment, 365—overrate their 
strength on the question of church-rates, 
370—the consequences to them of abo- 
lishing church-rates pointed_out, 370, 


9 
oil. 





, are decreasing in numbers, 
LVII1, 228—remarks on the original 
rise of,in England, 237, 238. 


135 
DIS 


| Dissenters, the, admission of, to degrees, 











why opposed by the nat:onal universities, 
LIX. 476, 

Marriage Bill, reception of 
Sir Robert Peel's measure of, in the 
House of Commons, related, with com- 
ments, LIII, 563. 








of 1836, its 
history stated, with remarks, LV1I, 248- 
- 


sol, 


Distillation, observations relative to the 


extent of, in the United States of North 
America, X LI, 438. 


Distress of the country, works on, reviewed, 


XLII. 278-304—observations on the 
difficulties of the productive classes 
prevalent throughout the civilized world, 
~278—the great proximate cause the 
progressive fall of money prices of all 
commodities, 278—remarks on the dif- 
ferent solutions offered in different 
countries, 278—influence of peace, 278 
—over-production, 278, 279, nole—vob- 
servations on the universal depression 
of industry, 279, 280—account of the 
rise in the exchangeable value of the 
precious metals, 28U0—and the money of 
the world, 280, and nofe—the extia- 
ordinary decrease of supply, and increase 
of demand, considered, 281—produce of 
yold and silver from the South American 
mines, 2S1-286—Northern Asia, 256— 
Indian Archipelago, 286—Africa, 286 
—recent important inventions, 282— 
observations on the consumption of gold 
aad silver in the manufacture of articles 
of luxury, 288, 289, and notes—the actual 
supply and demand of precious metals 
from 1810 to 1829, considered, 290— 
statement of the produce of the Ame- 
rican mines since 1492, 290, 291, notes 
—remarks on the injury sustained by 
he destruction of paper-money since 
1815, 291-—a rise of the relative value 
of the precious metals proved by the 
average prices of corn, 291, 292—table 
of variations, 293—parallelism between 
the rise and fall of money price of com- 
modities and increase and decrease of 
produce of mines, 294, 295—account of 
the distribution of the precious metals, 
295, note—fall in price of minerals, 296, 
note—rise in the value of money gene- 
rates distress, 297—an unmitigated evil, 
298—account of the manner in which 
it operates on farmers, 299, and note— 
and on the manufacturers, 299, 300— 
on agricultural and manufacturing la- 
bourers, 300—on the mercantile and 
trading classes, 300, 301—observations 
on a glut of money, 301, note—the real 
gainers in the distress considered, 301, 
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302—the cause of the great declension 
of prices still in operation investigated, 
302—revival of trade, 302, note—the 
probable increase of the future produce 
of mines considered, 302, 303—remedies 
for the existing evils, 504. 

Ditmarsh, South, account of the state of 
society in, LV. 237. 

D Ivernvis, Sir Francis, character of his 
stati-tical statements, LIII. 73, 74—a 
maxim of his quoted, 77. 

Divers, account of the mode of defence 
against sharks practised by the Mexican, 
XLII. 344. 

Divett, Mr., account of his bill for dis- 
franchising the borough of Stafford, 
LVII. 241. 

Djedda, the town of, the sea-port of Mecca, 
described, XLII. 26. 

Dobson, Jenny, the pathetic story of, re- 
counted, LIX, 295, 

Dockyards, the advantages of, in the 
civilization of savages, pointed out, 
XLVIIIL. 137. 

Doctor, The, reviewed, LI. 68-96—the 
attention excited by the work noticed, 
68—distinguished by excellencies, and 
also by palpable defects, 69—the lan- 
guage that of a master of English, and 
the author must be a man of genius, 69 
—but his attempts at wit and humour 
are generally unsuccessful, 69—this 
illustrated, 69—Tristram Shandy the 
model of the work, 70—but the plan of 
Sterne’s novel contrasts remarkably in 
one p-int with that of The Doctor, 70— 
The Doctvr stoted to have been under- 
taken for the purpose of clearing a com- 
mou-place book, 70—remarks on the 
characters introduced in this book, 71— 
contempt of the ordinary rules of story- 
telling exhibited in it, 71—the meaning 
of mutton-broth, for breakfast, in the 
city of London, 71—exquisite sketch of 
the old English yeoman, quoted, with 
remarks, 71—the yeomen of England 
now almost extinct, 71—sketch of the 
estate of the Doves, 72—and the house, 
72-74—Dauaniel Dove's library, 74—con- 
fidence the usual characteristic of self- 
taught men, 75—the education of the 
doctor, 77, 78—remarks on education 
generally, 78, 79—the effects of the love 
of independence on youth, 79—their 
affections revived by the circumstances 
of advancing life, 7?—the sure lesson of 
time is modesty, 79—remarks on the 
education furnished in English gram- 
mar-schovls, 79-80—ridiculous to expect 
a child to understand every thing he 
reads, 80-82—effects of stale jests in 
the British Parliament, 81—true love of 
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literature pronounced to be never fasti- 
dious, 83, 84—remarks on puppet-shows, 
84-88—the main drift of the author is 
to strengthen and revive the old English 
tastes and feelings, 88—the author 
shown to be fund of the country, 88— 
whatever strengthens local attachments 
favourable to individual and national 
character, 88, §9—Dr. Dove established 
in Doncaster, 89— remarks on the effects 
of a country life on intellectual advance- 
ment, 89, 90—various remarks on the 
state and degree of civilization of the 
society of country towns, 90, 91—the 
necessity of cultivating waste lands, 91, 
92—remarks on the faculty of imagina- 
tion, 92—on death, ¥93—anecdotes of 
the last moments of several distinguished 
persons, 93, 94—the love-story of volume 
second, praised, 95—conjectures as to 
the authorship, 95—Dr. Southey stated 
to be ignorant of the real author, 95— 
Mr. Frere pronounced not to be the 
author, 95—nor Mr. D’Israeli, 95, 96— 
nor Sir Egerton Brydges, 96—it has 
been whispered that the bool: is a joint- 

» stock production, one of the authors 
being Mr. Hartley Coleridge, 96. 

Doctrinaires, the, observations relative to 
their conduct in the Revolution of July, 
XLVIII. 527. 











» why accepted Louis 
Philippe for King of the French, LIL. 
560, 561. 

Doddington, Bubb, raised to the peerage, 
XLII. 305. 

Doddridge, Rev. Dr., a'good, but not always 
discreet, man, XLIV. 344. 

-——_—_——., character of his theo- 

& logy, LIL. 483—of his lectures, 453, 454. 

Dodo, observations on the disappearance 
of the species so called, XLVI1. 119. 

Dodsley, Robert, his character, and kind- 
ness to Goldsmith elucidated, with re- 
marks, LViJ. 295. 

Doeff, Hendrik, account of his Japanese 
and Dutch Dictionary, LIL. 312. 

» his Herinneringen wit Ja- 
pan, &c., reviewed, LVI. 415-437, See 
Japan. 

Doy, observations on the varieties of the, 
XLVII. 111. 

Dogger Bank, XLIII. 445. 

Dogs, observations relative to the number 
and ferocity of those in the city of Con- 
stantinople, XLI. 460. 

Dolabella, Publius Cornelius, joins the 
murderers of Cesar, LVI. 361—how 
won by Antony, 362. 

Dolben, Sir William, circumstances of the 
introduction of his biil for regulating 
the slave-trade detailed, LIX. 541. 
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Dolicha, the question of the real site of, 
discussed, XLIV, 162, 163. 

Dollond, Mr. (the telescope-maker), un- 
honoured in England, XLIII. 306, 327 
—contested patent of, 338. 

Dolomieu, M., the geologist, theory of, 
XLILL. 423. 

Dolphins, description of their chase of the 
flying-fish, XLVI. 149—those of sailors 
not the fish so called by the ancient 
poets, 151. 

Domestic economy, the distinction between, 
and political economy pointed out, 
XLVI. 49. 

Domestic T'rospects of the Country under 
the New Parliameat (1837), reviewed, 
LIX. 519-564. See Russell, Lord John. 

Dominicans, the, sketch of collisions of, 
with the Jesuits in Spain, LVIII. 391, 
392. 

Domville, Mary, some account of, XLVII, 
87. 

Don, the effect of storms on the river, de- 
scribed, XLIII. 430, 

, depth of water near the mouth of 

+ the river, XLVI. 66. 

Don Quixote, some of S. T. Coleridge’s 
criticisms on, quoted, LILI. 93, 94. 

Donaid, King of Scotland, the Donald- 
bain of Shakspeare, XLI. 332—the 





character and reign of Donald described, . 


332, 

Donato, Signor, notice of, LVIII. 385, 386, 

Donatti, Signor, an Italian geologist, 
XLIII. 420—the Adriatic dredged by, 
437. 

Doncaster, account of the races at, XLIX, 
433. 

Donkin, Mr., proof of the excellence of his 
patent method of preserving meat, &c. 
LIV. 5, 6, 





Donkin, Sir Rufane, his Dissertation on 
the Course and Termination of the Niger, | 


reviewed, XLI. 226—character of the 
work, 226—excellence of the author as 
a scholar, 226—sources of his errors as 
to the Niger pointed out, 227—Hero- 
dotus misrepresented, misquoted, and 
improperly translated, by Sir Rufane, 
in support of his theory, 228—Ptolemy 
also misapprehended by him, and how, 
229—improperiy supposes the Cape de 
Verde islands to be the Happy Islands, 
230—his theory making the Nile of 
Herodotus and the Niger of Pliny the 
modern Niger, examined, and shown to 
be erroneous, 233—his mistaken notions, 
as to other rivers being the Niger, com- 
bated, 235— his doctrine of fluvial 


aneurisms unsatisfactory, 235—no ves- | 


tage of such a river as Sir Rufane 
conducts, under the name of the ‘ Nile 
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of Bournou, to the Syrtis, 236— his 

assumed ‘ two rivers’ of Belmah without 

existence, 236 — observations on his 

prophecy as to the Nile of Egypt, 237 

—his predilection for ancient classic 

authorities, and disregard of modern 

ones, noticed, with remarks, 237—the 
journey of the Beecheys quoted in op- 
position to his ideas regarding the 

Syrtis, 238—ridreules Park for a fancy, 

the objections te which are equally ap- 

plicable to his own theory, 238—the 
fervour of his imagination exhibited in 
the concluding passage of his Disserta- 
tion, 238—the dry tact the reverse of 
the picture he has drawn, 239—his mis- 
takes as to the river of Timbuctoo de- 
monstrated from the published account 

of Clapperton’s second journey, 239— 

answer to two angry letters from Sir 

Rufanve to the Editor of the Quarterly 

Review, 551, et seq. 

Donkin, Sir Rufane, a mistake of his 
pointed out, LV. 58. 

Donn, Rob., Songs and Poems of. by Robert 
Mackay, D.D., reviewed, XLV. 358-374 
—the review, why undertaken, 358, 359 
—brief notice of Dr. Mackay’s philolo- 
gical studies, 359—the general want of 
knowledge of the Celtic languages de- 
plored, 359, and nole—eflect of advanc- 
ing the rate of progress in, 359, 360— 
sundry professorships of languages re- 
commended to be established, 360— 
birth and other particulars of the life of 
Rob, 360, 561—his knowledge of the 
Bible, how attained, 361—his intelli- 
gence illustrated, 361, 362—why dis- 
missed from the service of Lord Reay, 
361—how he comes to enlist in the 
Sutherland Highlanders, 364, 365—how 
becomes elder of his parish, 365—de- 
scription of his appearance, 366—of his 
funeral, 366—character of his elegies 
pronounced, 3€7—of his love-songs, 367, 
368—anecdotes, 368, 369, and note— 
extract of his elegy on the death of Mr. 
Pelham, 369, 37 0—love-songs, extracted, 
37 1-373—and commended, 373—general 
remarks on the fallen condition of the 
Highland chiefs, 374. 

Donne, Dr., a beautiful idea of, on the plea- 
sure of a mother, noticed, XLII. 555. 

, a reprint of his sermons sug- 

gested, and why, L. 6. 

Donnegan, Dr. James, his Greek Lexicon, 
reviewed, LI. 144-177. See Lexico- 
graphy, Greek. 

| Donovan, Mr., notice of, LVIII, 342. 

| Doondee, what, LII. 371. 

| Doree, or John Dory, the, who invented 

the name of, LVIII, 356—explanation 








—_— 
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of the mode of covking, in perfection, 
356. 

Doric style, the, in architecture, comments. 
on the majesty of, LVIIL. 77. 

Dormilleuse, desciption of the village of, 
XLIX. 62—and of its inhabitants, 62. 

Dorn, Dr. Bernhard, character of the His- 
tory of the Afyhans by, XLILL. 392, note. 

Dorpat, observatory of, observations rela- 
tive to, XLIII. 318. 

Dorseune, General, recital of a striking 
anecdote of, LIX. 408. 

Dorset, Duke of, account of his racir 
transactions, XLIX. 419. 

Dortrecht, prices of wheat from 1700 to 
1826 in, XLILL. 293. 

D'Ossat, Cardinal, saying of, quoted, 
XLVII. 95. 


| 


r 
Is 


Dost, Mahommed Khan, description of 


the character of, LII. 386. 


| 
Douglas, Archibald, sketch of his life, | 


LIV. 100, 10). 


, Commodore Sir Charles, a letter | 


of his quoted, LV. 135, 





Peerage, remarked, LVIII. 169, 

——., Sir Charles, his claim to the 
merit of having first suggested to Rod- 
ney the operation 
enemy’s line in the battle of the 12th 
April, 1782, as advanced by Sir Howard 
Douglas, examined and disproved, XLII, 
50, et seq. See Rodney, and Breaking 
the Line. 

—— Howard, his Statement of im- 





portant facts relative to the operation of 
breaking the enemy's line in the battle of 


the 12th April, 1782, reviewed, XLII. 

50. See Breaking the Line, and Rodney. 

, Letter from, to the 

Editor, in regard to breaking the line in 

Rodney's battle of the 12th of Aprit—at 

the conclusion of Vol. XLII. 

, why lost his go- 
vernment of New Brunswick, XLV. 251, 
note, 

Vouro, the, real facts of the passage of, 
by Lord Wellington’s army, LVII. 531- 
536. 

Dove, Daniel, a character in the Doctor, 
analysed, LI. 71. 








7 — , | 
-, Mr., excellence of his Scottish | 


of breaking the | 





Dover, derivation and meaning of the | 


wad, LV. 373. 

Dow, Colonel, affects to be a great ad- 
muer of oriental poets, XLIIL. 84—his 
remarks on Abul-Fazel, 84. 

, his translation of the His. 

tory of Hindostan valuable, and often 

elegant, LI. 100—his estimate of the 








revenue of the empire of India in 1605, | 


criticised, 100. 
Downes, Joseph, his Mowntain Decameron, 
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DRA 


reviewed, LVII. 162-168—genius dis. 
played in the work, 162—the author’s 
thorough understanding of the habits 
and character of the Welsh peasantry, 
162, 163—painfulness of his subjects 
and deformities of his style, 163—cha- 
racter of his preface, 163—extracts, 
163, 164—innocence of the inhabitants 
of Wales, 164, 165—remark on faults of 
his style, 165, 166—his apology, 166, 

67—description of scenery of Lianwr- 
tyd, 167—character of his verses, 168— 
which the best of the tales, 168—wishes 
expressed for the success of the work, 168, 

Downing, Major J., of the Downingville 
Militia, his Letters, reviewed, LIII, 
396-406—remarks on the scarcity of 
American humour, 396—history of the 
publication, 396—character of the wood- 
cuts, 396 — real name and quality of 
the author stated, 396—the basis of 
real humour ascertained, 397—merits 
of the book as a specimen of the Ame- 
rican colloquial dialect, stated, 397— 
English, how spoken in America, 397— 
future value of the work predicted, 398 
—the Major’s account of himself, 398 
—his object in writing, 395, 399—visit 
to Downingville, 399—General Jackson 
ironically described, 400—drawing roos. 
at Dowmmngville deseribed, 400, 401— 
steam boat, 401—mode of doing busi- 
ness at Washington, 402—effect of al- 
tering the banking system of the United 
States, 402, 403—Mr. Van Buren, 403 
—The Hermitage, 403, and nofe—igno- 
rance of Yankee farmers on money 
matters, 404—account of Yankee politi- 
cal economy, 404, 405—Mr. Biddle, 
406—recommendation of the bouk, 406. 

Dowry, the, of an empress of India, de- 
scribed, LI. 107. 

Doyle, Dr., his answer to the arguments 
against a legal provision for the Irish 
poor, noticed, with remarks thereon, 
XLIV. 521. 

» his statement as to the object 
really desired by the discontented pea- 
santry of Ireland, considered, XLVI, 
418—his statement condemned by Mr. 
Senior, and on what grounds, 419—ob- 
servations on his conduct in regard to 
the payment of tithes, 435-455—elo- 
quent and tranquillising terms in which 
he addresses the people of the diocese 
of Leighlin, quoted, with remarks, there- 
on, 454. 

Doyle, Sir John, character of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald drawn by, XLVI, 215. 

Dragesghan, observations relative to the 
heroic conduct of 500 young Greeks at 
the battle of, XLI. 472. 
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Drake, the Mandarin—Drake described, 


LVI. 330. 


Drama of the Chinese, account of, XLI. 


86, e¢ seq. 


—-, Grecian, observations relative to 


the difficulty of tracing the decay and 
gradual extinction of the, XLVI. 481. 


——-, the French, various works of (dat- 


ing between 1831-1834), reviewed, LI. 
77-212 — sketch of the progress cf 
modern French dramatic literature, 177- 
180—the moral considerations on which 
the article is undertaken, 180—Victor 
Hluzo and Alexandre Dumas, the most 
popular dramatists in France, have 
pushed extravagance furthest, 180— 
Hlernani, the first and best work of 
llugo, 180—Henry J11., the first and 
best of Dumas, 180—the latter, under 
the title of Catherine of Cleves, well 
translated by Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, (now Lord Francis Egerton), 
18i—he gives Hernani in blank verse 
in his translation, 181—his apology for 
adhering to rhyme in the translation of 
Catherine of Cleves, 181—disputed, and 
why, 18i1—his version, however, exact 
and spirited, 181—Hugo, Dumas, and 
their school, have thrown off all regu- 
larity, order, and almost all decency, 
181, 182—Hugo’s admiration and imis 
tation of Shakspeare remarked, 182— 
his system of dramatic poetry stated and 
discussed, 182, 183—a man of genius, 
183—nevertheless misconceives the cha- 
racter of Shakspeare’s genius, 183, 184 
—and of Ham/et, 184—hat he does not 
understand English, shown, 1$4—cha- 
racter of his Cromwed/, 184, note—Du- 
mas’s Henry 11/1., and Christine, charac- 
terised, 184—Marion de Lorme written 
in 1829, 1S4—its appearance prohibited, 
i85—-account of Marion de Lorme, 155— 
her real name, 185—analysis of the play 
sv called, 185, 186—its grossness and 
improbability, 186—but written in de- 
cent language, and contains striking 
portraits, 186—Le Roi S'Amuse came 
out in 1832, 186—acted only one night, 
being stopped by order of the police of 
Paris, 186—analysis of the piece, 186, 
187—reason why it was suppressed, 187, 
188—Luecréce Borgia came out 1833, 
1s8—in this drama he discards rhyme, 
Is8—and adopts prose, 188—analysis 








of it, 188-]90—the real character of | 


Lueréce remarked to be much superior 
to that given her by Hugo, 190, 191— 
Marie fudor analysed, 191-195—that 
drama pronounced to be wholly false, 
ridiculous, and disgusting, 191—Huge 
palpably imitates Dumas, 195 — the 
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points of coincidence of Marie Tudor 
with Christine pointed out, 195—the 
drama of Christine, on the whole, tedious, 
195—M. Alexandre Dumas an active 
partisan of the Revolution of July 1830, 
195—his theory of dramatic writing, 195 
—his first work is Antony, 195, 196— 
analysis of it, 196, 197—the next was 
Teresa, in 1832, 197—analysis of Teresa, 
197, 198—its character, 195—Ange/a ap- 
peared in the beginning of 1834, 198— 
analysis of it, 198-201—remarks on the 
French criticism of this piece, 201— 
La Tour de Nes/e, by M. Gaillardet and 
M. Dumas, analysed, 201-204—charac- 
ter of it, 204—the ignorance of these 
dramatists as to English history, laws, 
and other particulars, 204—nature of 
M. Dumas’s view of our morals and 
manners displayed in Richard Darling- 
ton, 205—analysis of the piece, 205-209 
—the modern French pieces not divided 
by acts and scenes, 205, note—their 
prologue and epilogue, 205, mote —the 
degree in which the plot of this play is 
borrowed from Sir Waiter Scott's Sur- 
geon’s Daughter, 205, note — umas 
makes his Englishmen French, 208— 
he is, or was, a personal friend of King 
Louis Philippe, 208—character of the 
piece, 209—M. Dumas a clever man, 209 
—the principal object of the writers of 
these plays, 210—the origin of these exe 
travagancies, 2!0—the principal defects, 
211--remarks ou the popularity of im- 
moral dramatic works in France, 211, 
212 


Drama, the, of the Greeks and Romans, 


causes of the sameness of plot and cha- 
racter in, LIL. 62, 63—remarks on the 
prologue of the ancient dramatists, 63 
—cause of the small remains of the 
Roman drama, and of that small being 
comedy, stated, 65—causes of the rejec- 
tion of national subjects in the Roman 
tragic drama, 65—and of personal allu- 
sion in their comedy, 65, 66, 


Dramas, the, of Joanna Baillie, reviewed, 


LV. 487-513. See Baillie, Joanna, 


Dramatic Poetry, History of English, by J. 


Payne Collier, Esq., reviewed, XLVI, 
477—+remarks on the high rank of the 
national drama of England, 477—the 
history of the English stage a pursuit of 
the highest inteliectual interest, 474— 
account of the mass of new and curious 
facts brought together by Mr. Collier 
relative to the stage, 479—faulty ar- 
rangement and distribution of his ma- 
terials, 479—religion the parent of the 
modern as of the ancient drama, 479— 
the assertion that Gregory Nazianzien 
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was the Thespis of the modern drama, yy Signor, who, explained, XLV. we 
examined, 480—account of the origin 29, 3 — 
of the religious dramas, 481, 482—and ag strange anecdote relating to a, re- lati 
of the origin of the miracle plays, 482— corded by Dr. Gregory, XLVIII. 301, ee 
earlier recorded instances of the exhi- note. ame 
bition of religions dramas in England | Dreams, classification and instances of, dl | 
than in France, 483—the effects of those XLV, 352, e¢ seg.—principal theories aes 
religious representations considered, 455, of, stated, 356, 357. LU 
486—the collection of mysteries still , the last of existence, observations ae 
extant, noticed, 486—passages from the relative to, XLIX. 176. a = 
play of Abraham and Isaac, 487—the | Drebell, Cornelius, inveuts the thermome- a 
general character of those mysteries de- ter, XLV. 383, D em 
scribed, 488, ef seq.—the Adoration of | Agsravn, real meaning of the word stated, : 
the Shepherds, 490—the question as to XLIV. 168. ‘f p 
whether the low and vulgar matter of | Dress, clerical, remarks on the change of, D me oa 
the mysteries argue intentional irreve- in England, since the Reformation, a} 
rence, examined, 492, 493—account of XLI, 3. ta 
the separation between religion and the -, the importance of, LIX. 407-409. are 
stage, 494—observations onthe attempts | ‘Drinkwater, John Elhot, Mr. Sadler's a9 
to revive the religious drama, 495—ac- Letters to, reviewed, LVII. 396—443. .: ? 
count of the extirpation of the miracle See Factory System al 
play in England, 496—the introduction | Dromedary, the fleet, a story of, LVI. 317. Me 
of the morality dramas, 496—indication | Dronthiem, otherwise called Tronyem, LI. ohiel 
to be traced in those moralities of an 463, 465—chiefly built of wood, 465— tieh J 
approximation to genuine comedy and | origin of the name, 466. See Barrow, ae “ 
tragedy, 497—account of Gammer Gur- | John. tanni 
toa’s Necdle,A97—Kalph Roster Doister, | Dropsy, the, cause of frequency of, among ona 7 
descrited, 497, et seq—Ferrex and Por- the young Irish poor explained, LV. 5%. ike 
rex, our earliest tragedy, 500—unity | Drouet, M., his part in Babeuf’s conspi- me 
better regarded by succeeding drama- racy against the French Directory re- le - 
tists, 502—account of the romantic lated, LV. 196, 199—character of his “ 
drama, 502—account of the writings of defence before the Five Hundred, 200, " ‘t 
Claiistopher Marlowe, 504 — singular 201—escapes from the Abbaye, 201— rae 
points of coincidence between Marlowe account of his trial, 203. of PI 
and Aischylus, noticed, 505—his adop- | Drovetti, Signor, his collection of Egyp- sien’ 
tion of blank veise the creation of Eng- | tian treasures at Turin noticed, XLIII. ticed 
lish dramatic poetry, 506—extracts from | 117, 139. osha 
his Edword 11., 587—Marlowe’s con- | Drumawn, Professor W., his Geschichte of its 
temporaries, 511—Shakspeare, 512— | Roms in seinem Uebergange von der re- 12 
necessity for an accurate chronology of publikamschen zur Monarchischen Ver- with 
his plays, 512 — Shakspeare not the Sassung, oder Pompejus, Cesar, Cicero, ative 
creator of the English drama, 512— und thre Genossen nach Geschlechien, sar 
his character as a dramatist described, und mit genealogischen Tabellen, reviewed, Hom 
512—contrast between the poverty of LVI. 332-567. See Rome, ancient. ti 
the early, and the splendour of the mo- | Drummond, Lieut., observations on his Mi 
dern stage, 513—the causes of the de- calculations respecting the boroughs to herd 
cline of the stage investigated, 514— | be preserved and emitted in the Reform Mr. ] 
effects of monopoly considered, 515 — bill, XLIX, 263, 264. 129. 
the present an undramatic age, 516 ——, Mr., (now Lord Strathallen) 130— 
the causes of the change in the popu- his advice to Captain Krusenstern as 131- 
lar sentiment considered, 517. regards the Chinese, L. 453. W = 
Dramatists, remarks on the paucity of | Drury, Admiral, is the only British ad- oe 
good editions of our great old, XLVI, miral ever sent to China, L. 439. a -_ 
Drury, Dr., = L peng of Kean se- : M 
g - -,the character of the older Eng- nior, LIV. es = 
lish, deseribed, XLIX. 16. , Mr. dl LII. 161. onal : 
Dram-drinking, account of the extent to | Drust, last king of the Picts, account of, - © 
which it is carried ia the United States | and of his death, XLI. 150. a 
of North America, XLI. 438, Dryden, John, Chaucer's J’oore Purson ee 
—_—_—_——_-,, observations relative to imitated by, XLI. 11. tee 
the eflects of, XLII. 23l—extent to , translation of Father Bou- Oca 
which it prevails in England, 231, hours’ Life of Xavier by, XLIII. 410. — 
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Dryden, John, his inferiority to Shirley as 
a dramatist, XLIX. 13. 

» the character of his trans- 
lations from Lucretius and Juvenal, 
stated, XLIX. 451. 

» in what time finished his 
Alexander's Feast, LA. 354. 

» the music of his Tu/es, 




















LIU. 74. 








, our knowledge of his man- 
ners, whence derived, LIII. 79—re- 
marks of Coleridge on, 93. 

Dryesdail, Thomas, whimsical instance of 
the perfermidum ingenium Scotorum ma- 
nifested by, XLII. 344, note. 

Dry-rot, works on the subject of, review- 
ed, XLIX. aden on the pro- 
position of Mr. P. Matthew for the ap- 
pointment, by the Navy Board, of a 
rot-prevention officer, or wood-physi- 
cian, 126—his prescription for the pre- 
vention of rot considered, 126—merits of 


Mr. Knewles’ Inquiry into the means | 


which have been taken to preserve the Bri- | 


tish Navy, 126—high value of the arti- 


cle on dry rot in the Encyclopedia Bri- | 
tannica, 126—the results of some recent | 


experiments relative to rot detailed, 127 
—the means of preventing dry-rot as- 
serted by eminent chemists to have at 
length been discovered,127—Mr. Kyan’s 
patent, and Sir Robert Seppings’ report 
in its favour, 127, and xofe—inquiry 


into the causes of dry-rot,127—doctrine | 


of Pliny onthe subject, 127—controver- 
sies in regard to the vegetable juices no- 
ticed, with remarks, 127—the process of 
desiccation considered, 123—instances 
of its failure attested by Mr. Knowles, 
128, note—failure of other experiments 
with oleaginous substances, as prevent- 
atives of dry-rot, 125—results of steep- 
ing timber in brine detailed, 128—Sir 
Humphry Davy’s hint for the preven- 
tion of the growth of fungi noticed, 129 
—Mr. Kyan’s theory examined, 129— 
founded on a doctrine of Fourcroy,!|29— 
Mr. Knowles’ comments on that doctrine, 
129—explanation of Mr. Kyan’s theory, 
130—Mr. Faraday’s opinions thereon, 
131—description of the ‘fungus pit’ at 
Woolwich, 131—-Sir Robert Smirke’s ex- 
periments relative to dry-rot, 132— 
quantity of the solution recommended 


by Mr. Kyau necessary for different spe- | 


cles of wood, 132—the duration of the 


antiseptic virtue of medicated timber | 
considered, 133—observations on the | 


benefits, national and domestic, which 
would result from the discovery and 
general adoption of a safe, cheap, and 
ecficacious preventive of dry-rot, 133, e¢ 


| 





DUE 
seq.—calculations relative to the probable 
saving of timber in the navy from the 
discovery of an effectual preventive of 
dry-rot, 134. 

Dry-rot, Darwin’s mode of prevention of, 
whence derived, LII. 92. 

Dschem, Prince, account of his escape 
from Bajazet II, and of his extraordi- 
nary adventures, XLIX. 299—his cap- 
tivity, 300—his treatment by Pope Inno- 
cent VIII., 302—by Pope Alexander 
VI., 302—and by Charles VIII. of 
France, 302—account of his death, 303 
—specimens of his poetry, 307. 

Dubayet, General Aubert, remarks on the 
reforms introduced by, in the Turkish 
army, XLI. 475. 

Dublin, account of the origin and progress 
of a working community established 
near, XLI, 364. 

» Board of improvement of, XLII. 
“ 


322, 323 


<0. 








, observations relative to the fero- 
cious spirit manifested in, in 1784, 
XLVI. 243. 

, has not been deserted since the 
Union, shewn from statistical facts, LILI. 
62. 

Dubouchage, M., his conduct on the 9th, 
and 10th Aug. 1792, LV. 337, 338, 
34d. 

Dubourg | Genera/, described, LV, 419, 420 
—shewn to have had noright to his as- 
sumed title, 420—ridiculous anecdote 
of, 12!—his dignity, 422—and deposi- 
tion, 423, 424—bold speech of his, 427 
—persecution of, 425, and note. 

Ducis, M., remarks on his translation of 
Ham/et, XLIX. 120. 

Duck, Stephen, the uneducated poet, ac- 
count of, XLIV. 73. See Poets, Onedu- 
cated, 

-, anecdote of a brace of mandarin 
ducks, LILI. 16, 17. 

Duck-boats, the, of Whampoa, described, 
LIII. 17, 18. 

Ducks, remarks relative to the changes in 
the appearance of the males, as they 
advance to maturity, XLI, 306. 

Dudley, the borough of, remarks on Sir 
John Campbeil’s defeat at the election 
for, LI. 515. 

. some account of the family of, 
XLII, 293. 

Dudley, Lord, the proposals of Russia re- 
lative to Greece answered by, XLIII. 
503—remarks on his able diplomacy, 
503-506, 

Duelling, suggestion for putting an end 
to, XLIV. 8&8. 

, the effects of, on society, consi- 
dered, XLVII, 295. 

















DUN 
Dufay, Major, his bravery noticed, XLIV. 


257. 

Duff's Group, description of the extraordi- 
nary mode of communication between, 
aud Disappointment Islands, XLVII. 
124, 

Dugdale, character of his great work, 
XLII, 287. 

Duhesme, General, explanation of his 
conduct in the Peninsular War, LVI. 
169, 170—his fitness for the service, 
170, 

Duigenan, Mr., speech of, on the elec- 
tive franchise being granted to the 
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Roman Catholics, noticed, with remarks, 


XLVI. 238. 


Dulichium, speculations on the identity | 


of, XLIV. 162-164. 

Duleng, Major, his daring, LVIT. 540. 

Dumas, Alexandre, his Souvenirs d’ Antony 
reviewed, LVI. 65, et seg. See Novels, 
French. 

. Various works of his 

reviewed, LI. 177, ef seg. See Drama. 

, M. Alexandre, singular verdict of 

a French tribunal in his favour, LII. 

271. note. 

, General, an anecdote of, noticed, 
L. 206. 

Duméril, M., his classification of fishes 
noticed, LVILI. 342. 

Dumont, Etienne, his Sewvenirs sur 
Miraheau et sur les deux Premieres As- 
semblées Légslatives, reviewed, XLVII. 
261—the work the most interesting 
which has recently issued from the 
French press, 264—account of M. Du- 
mont, 264, 265—his character of the 
Bishop of Chartres, 266—the ‘ Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man’ drawn up by, 
and M. Durouverai, a Swiss, 267. 

—, M.. character of his Souvenirs de 

Mirabeau, XLAX. 155—his enlightened 

views of the Revolution, 155—his testi- 

mony to the services of Mr. Edmund 

Burke, 156—his character of M. Brissot, 

172. 














-, his warning against altering 


the Constitution of the House of Come | 


mons, repeated, LVIT. 345. 


Dumoulin, Evariste. his partin the French | 


Revolution of 1530 detailed, LY. 420, 
42). 

Dumouriez, General, narrative of the man- 
ner of his death, LIL. 520. 

Dunbar (the Scotch poet), estimate of his 
poetry given, LIL, 448—remarks on the 
value of his writings, 448, note. 

Duncan, Admiral, raised to the peerage, 
XLII. 320. 

-, king of Scotland, observations 

on, XLI, 330. 
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DUN 
Duncan, Lord, the suggestions of Mr. 
Clerk, of Eldin, followed by him at the 
battle of Camperdown, XLII. 78. 
Duncannon, Lord, curious circumstances 
of his quarrel and reconciliation with 
Mr. O’Connell stated, LII1. 558, 559. 
Duncombe, Mr., a commissioner sppointed 
by James II. to regulate the corporation 
of London, LI. 499. 
Dundas, Mr. Secretary, XLI. 334. 
Dundee, account of a factory children’s 
sunday school at, LVII. 424, note. 
Dunker, latitude of the town of, LIIL 
39, 
Dunlop, Dr., praise of his Notes,by a Back- 
woodsman, LV. 89, note. 
, John, Esq., his History of Roman 
Literature, from the earliest period to the 
Augustan Age, and during the Augustan 
Age, reviewed, LIL. 57-95—remarks on 
the origin and fluctuation of the lan- 
guage of ancient Rome, 57, 53—date 
of the birth of Roman literature, with 
its causes, 58—account of the first lite- 
rary compositions among the Romans, 
59—of Livius Andronicus, 59—his plays 
probably a great improvement on the 
Fescennine Verses, 59—Cicero’s opinion 
of his works stated, 59—and Horace's 
remarks, 59 — Suetonius speaks disp2 
ragingly of him and Ennius, 59, 60— 
the origin of the regular satire, 61— 
effect of imitation on ancient Roman li- 
terature, 61—Dunlop’s criticism on the 
Aunals of Ennius shown to be unjust, 
61—his inference from the alliterations 
of Ennius and his contemporaries 
groundless, 62—remarks on the works 
of Plautus and Terence, 62—impossi- 
bility of forming a system of versifica- 
tion out of their works, 62—causes of 
the sameness of plot and character in 
them, 62, 63—strictures on the ancient 
prologue, 63—on the efforts to preserve 
the unity of place, 63—anachronisms, 63 
—coarseness of language and senti- 
ment, 63, 64——Plautus’s style harsh, 64 
—Mr. Dunlop overrates the testimony 
in favour of the purity of Plautus’s la- 
tinity, 64—Cicero aud Caesar's opinions 
of him, 64—Dunlop minutely analyzes 
the plays of Plautus and Terence, 65— 
cause of the small remains of the Ro- 
man drama, and of that small being 
comedy, 65—and of the rejection of 
national subjects in their tragedy, 65— 
of personal allusion in comedy, 65, 66 
—the source of the Roman satire, 66— 
Falula Atalane, 66—sative erected into 
a distinct class by Lucilius, 66—the 
Romans known to have invented the 
didactic satire, 66—the character of the 
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writings of Lucilius stated, 66—progress 


of Greek literature at Rome, 66—the 
ill omen attending its introduction at 
Rome, 67—-the unfavourable circum- 
stances cf the introduction of phi- 
losophy at Rome, 67—decree of the 
senate for the expulsion of philosophers 
and rhetovicians, with its results, 67— 
Cato the Censor’s numerous works 
almost wholly lost, 67-— Mr. Dunlop 
totally omits any mention of the Roman 
knowledge of natural philosophy, ma- 
thematics, and geometiy, 68-—proofs of 
the advanced state of science, 68—in- 
fluence of the Latin classics, 69—the 
beauty of Lucretius’s poetry why de- 
serving of especial admiration, 69—Mr. 
Dunlop justly disputes the title of Lu- 
cretius to originality in the choice of 
subjects, 69—remarks on the Epicurean 
System, 69, 70—the style of Lucretius, 
71—his station among the Roman 
writers, 71—and claims to the attention 
of classical readers, 71, 72—remarks on 
the morality of the Latin classics, 72 
Mr. Dunlop's criticism of a passage in 
Cicero, disputed, 72, note-——-the re- 
viewer's view of the writings of Catullus, 
72, 73—of Tibullus, 73—-of Propertius, 
73—of Ovid, 74, 75—the Mimes de- 
scribed, 75, 76—origin of the taste for 
took-collecting at Rome, 76—Mr. Dun- 
lop’s estimate of Sylla shown to be er- 
roneous, 76—the first public library, 76, 
77, and note—efiects of opening pub- 
licly so great accumulations of know- 
ledge, 77—view of the writings of Varro, 
77—and of Ngidius, 77—-further re- 
marks on Varre’s werks, 77-79—a cri- 
ticism of Mr. Dunlop's respecting his 
love of the marvellous, confuted, 78, 
note—why his philosophical and rheto- 
rical works fell into neglect, 73, 79— 
Mr. Dunlop’s sketch of Roman law, ad- 
ministration of justice, and legislative 
assemblies, admirable, 79—the influence 
of eloquence at Rome, 79, 80U—charac- 
ter of Cicero's studies and ambition, 80 
—and of his style of eloquence, 80, 81 
—character of his treatises on oratory, 
$1—yeneral character of his cratious, 
81—the theory of the Roman constitu- 
tion as given by Cicero, stated, 82-84 
—an omission of Mr. Dunlop remarked, 
84, note—character of Cicero’s Letters, 
85—of his work De Officiis, 86—of the 
rest of his prose works, 86—character 
of Sallust as an historian, 87—and of 
Roman history previous to his time, 57 
—strictures on his style, 87, 55—must 
be considered the first corrupter of Latin 
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prose, 88—the cause of this, 88—cha- 
racter of Seneca’s style, 88—of Casar’s, 
88—of that of Tacitus, 88—of Cornelius 
Nepos, 88—of his narratives, 89—of 
the work of Livy, 89—of his style, 89— 
remarks on his Patavinity, 89—the 
state of science in Cesar’s time has 
been too slightly noticed by Mr. Dun- 
lop, 89—this omission supplied by the 
reviewer, 90—anvther omission of his 
corrected, 90—another, 91—character 
of the work of Vitruvius, 91-—the conse- 
quences of the corruption of his text, 91 

his claims to notice, 91, 92—charac- 
ter of Virgil as a poet, 93, 94—remarks 
on his copying Homer, 93, 94—charac- 
ter of Horace’s poetry, 94—his charac- 
ter as a satirist, 94—general commend- 
ation of Mr. Dunlop’s performance, 94, 
95. 

Dunlop, Mr., scientific discoveries by, 
XLII, 325, note. 

, ascertains the period of ro- 
tation of a certain comet, LV. 305, 

Dunning, Mr., created a peer by the 
favour of Lord Lansdowne, XLII. 
306, 

Dunotter, the burning of the church of, 
by Sir William Wallace, described, 
XLI. 346, 

Dunscotus, Joannes, X LI. 337. 

Dupin, M,., remarks on his defence of M, 
Beranger, when prosecuted for libel, 
XLVI. 463. 

——-_——-,, speech of, quoted, XLVIIT. 
959 

Duplay, Eleonore, her connexion with Ro- 
bespierre explained, LIV. 568. 

» M., his connexion with Robes- 
pierre explained, LIV. 567, 568 

Dupont, M. jun,, the number of species 
of beetles in his collection stated, 
XLVII. 336. 

, a placeman in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s first ministry, LIT. 501—his pa- 
triotism, 562—opposes Prince Talley- 
rand’s appointment as ambassador. to 
London, 562— his fanaticism, 563-— 
his contempt of money, 563—openness 
and candour. 563, 364—his quarrels 
with Louis Philippe, 564, 565-—gives 
the latter the lie, 565—remarkable an- 
ecdote of him, 565, 566. 

» General, difficulties of his posi- 
tion in the Peninsular War, LVI. 172 
—real character of, 173—cause of his 
disasters, 173, 174, 180. 

Durance, remarks on the river, XLIII, 432, 

Durbar, a, whar, LI. 372. 

Durham, proceedings of James I. at, XLI. 
57. 
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Durham, Bishop of, extract from his | 


Charge io his Clergy XLVI, 423, note. 
» the Earl of, anecdote relative 
to, and Earl Grey, XLVI. 568. 

» regrets the insuf- 
ficiency of the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill 
of 1834, LI. 516. 











, account of his ar- | 


rival at Odessa, LIX. 371, 372—his re- | 


marks on the steamer P/uto, 374. 
Duroc, General, anecdote of, LI. 14. 


Dutch, their tyrannical conduct towardsthe 


Javanese, XLII. 413—the state of Java 


under their government described, 414— | 
their conduct on resuming possession of | 


Batavia, 417—their conduct marked 
with ingratitude towards this country, 
418, 437, 


Dution, The, (East Indiaman) conduct of | 


Sir Edward Pellew on the loss of, LV. 
143, 144—his account of it, 144, 145. 
Duty, a, on legacies, established by Au- 
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EAS 


gustus in Rome, L, 401—on import of 
slaves, 401. p 
Dwight, Rev. Dr., his account of the reli- 
gious aspect of the two states of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island noticed, 
XLIX, 206. 
— , his authority in favour 
ofan established church quoted. LI. 141. 
——_—_——, his opinion of the vo- 
luntary system, LIII. 197, note. : 
Dyce, Rev. Alexander, character of his 
editions of Peele, Green, and Webster, 


XLVI. 511. 














, his notes on, and 
account of Shirley and his writings, 
noticed, XLIX. 1, 2—his task performed 
with his accustomed ability, 29. 

Dymond, Jonathan, his Princip/es of Mo- 
rality, reviewed, XLIV. 83. 

Dynasties Egyptiennes, des, par M. de 
Bovet, Ancien Archéveque de Toulouse, te- 


viewed, XLIII, 111-155. 


KE. 


E, a Chinese epithet, the meaning of it 
ascertained, L. 458, nose. 
Eady, Dr., ironical remark on his under- 


standing of the spirit of the times, | 


XLIV. 302, 303. 

Eagle, the destroyer, 
LVI. 316. 

—--, the golden, description of, LVI. 
316. 

——, the wedge-tailed, description of, 
LVI, 316. 


description of, 


Ear, its increased sensibility during the | 


night, XLIV. 488, 

Ear, illusions of the, XLVIII. 315, note 
—case of Moses Mendelssohn, 315, note. 

Earle, Augustus, his Narra/ive of a nine- 
months’ Residence in New Zealand, and 
Journal of a_ Residence in Tristan 
D’Acunha, reviewed, XLVIII. 132— 
a spirited performance, 132—sweeping 
sarcasms on the English missionaries, 
133—entitled to no mean place among 
the painters of manners, 133—regularly 
bred as an artist, 134—his numerous 
perambulations, 134—character of the 
work, 134—his motives for visiting New 
Zealand, 135—his arrival and deserip- 
tion of the country and the natives, 136 
—his criticism on ithe missionaries, 150— 
his residence on Tristan D’Acunha, 156 
—his cordial reception by the settlers,156 
—mode of passing the winter evenings, 
160—appointed chaplain to the colony, 
160—preaches the ‘ Beauty of Temper- 
ance.’ 164. 





» Augustus, possibly hoaxed as to the | 


existence of cannibalism in New Zea- 
land, LVII. 18, 19. 

Earle, Sir James, XLII, 7. 

Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the 
late S.T. Coleridge, &e., by Joseph Cottle, 
reviewed, LIX, 1-32. See Coleridge, 
Samuel Taylor. 

Earth, an attempt to explain the former 
changes of its surface, by reference to 
causes now in operation, by Charles 
Lyell, Esq., reviewed, XLVII. 103. 
See Geology. 

, the, hypothesis of primeval gene- 

rative power of, LI. 221-223. 

» the, theory of formation and in- 

ternal structure of, LIII. 415. 

, the, dimensions and figure of 

orbit of, stated, LV. 197—velocity near 

the sun, 211—mean distance from sun, 

219—effects of comets on, 230, 231— 

chances of collision with, 231—conse- 

quences, 232—probably of lower tem- 
perature than formerly, 232—with which 

comets most likely to collide, 232, 233— 

calculation of probabilities of collision, 

233 














Earthquakes, effects of, on the surface of 
the earth, XLITI. 448-464, 

East Anglia, the Vocabulary of, reviewed, 

| LV. 354-387. See Dialects, English. 

East India Bill, the, remarks on, XLIII. 
403, note. 








} “ompany’s Charter, considera- 
| tions relative to the renewal of, by W. 
| §. O'Brien, Esq. M.P., reviewed, X LIL 
147. See China Trade. 
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EAS 
Kast India Company, the, XLIII. 42— 
nice questions and useful lessons for, 42 
—remarks on the interest excited by 


the publications relating to, 81—the | 


possessions of the Company threatened 


by Hyder Ally, 83—conduct of with | 


9 


respect to Guntoor condemned by Sir | 
Thomas Munro, 85—observations on | 


the defensive treaty of with the Nizam, 


86—the Company omit Tippoo from 
their list of friends, 86—learned ser- | 


vants of, 392—remarks on the cry raised 
against the East India Company, 400. 
» observations in re- 
gard to the proceedings of the, for esta- 
blishing a steam communication with 
India, XLIX. 214. 








» papers relating to 
the affairs of the, reviewed, L. 430, et 
seq. See China. The Directors of, of- 
fered no opposition to the measure of 
throwing open the trade with China, 
and why, 431—they alone traded with 
the Chinese in conformity with the re- 
gulations of the Chinese, 461. 

; strictures on the, 
refuted, LII. 367, 368—their success in 
administering the affairs of India no- 
ticed, 368. 

East India Company’s Charier, observa- 





tions relative to the conduct of the. 


Reform ministry in regard to the, L. 
232. 

East Indies, remarks on the amount of 
the exports of gold and silver from, 
XLII. 295, note. 

— Retford, effect of the disfranchise- 
meut of, on the question of Reform, 


XLV. 280. 








, defence of the Duke of 
Wellington’s conduct on the question, 
XLV. 524-526 

Easter Islands, the, account of Captain 


Beechey’s reception at, XLV. 65, 66— | 


the people of, probably do not live in 
common, 67. 

Eberbach, notice of the monastery of, L. 
347. 

Ebrington, Lord, XLIITI. 381. 

Eburones, the, character of Cwsar’s con- 
duct to them, LII. 85, note. 

Eccentric habits and opinions, observa- 
tions on the resemblance of, to insanity, 
and how acquired, XLI. 172—division 
of eccentric persons, and their characters 
illustrated and defined, 182. 

Ecclesiastical Commission, the, Rev. Sidney 
Smith's Letter to Archdeacon Singleton 
on, reviewed, LVIII. 196-254, See Ca- 
thedral Establishments. 

Commissioners, The Second 

Quarrerty Review, Vou. LX, 
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ECO 
Report of the, reviewed, LVIII. 196- 
254. See Cathedral Establishments. 
Ecclesiastical endowments, the subject of, 
investigated, XLII, 105. See Tithe 
System. 





revenues, the errors of mo- 
dern reformers in regard to, exposed, 
XLII. 121—some account of the origin 
and progress of the existing, 123. See 
Tithe System. 

Echevarria, Padre, his Pusess por Granada 
censures De la Hita’s work on the civil 
wars of Granada, XLIII. 56. 

Echoes, the phenomena of, explained, 
XLIV. 48l—account of various re- 
markable, 481—curious instance of an 
oblique, 482—echoes in churches and 
public buildings considered and ex- 
plained, 482, 483. 

Eclipse, an, of the moon, remarked to 
have been predicted by Sulpicius Gallus, 
LIL. 68. 

Eclipsis, in Irish grammar, 
plained, LVIL. 83. 

Economists, political. See Political Eco- 
nomists, XLVI. 46 ; XLVIIL. 39 ; 
XLIX, 136. 


what, ex- 





» observations on the 
fundamental error of modern, XLVI. 
46—the definition of their rights given 
by Mr. McCulloch, considered, 50—the 
fallacy of Mr. McCulloch’s claims ex- 
posed, 50, 51—the cultivation of the 
land neglected by the political econo- 
mists, $3—cause of this blindness ex- 
plained, 83. 

Economy, the value of the virtue of, en- 
forced, LII. 543. 

; public; Public Economy concen- 

trated ; or aconnected View of Currency, 

Agriculture, and Manufactures, reviewed, 

LI, 228-283. See Corn Laws, 

, Political, Dr. R. Whately’s In- 
troductory Lectures on, reviewed, XLV 1. 
46, et seg.—the limits of the science de- 
fined, 47—the causes of the misappre- 
hension as to its real limits, explained, 
48, 49—distinction to be drawn be- 
tween, and domestic economy, 49—the 
necessity for changing the term ‘ poli- 
tical economy’ pointed out, 49—substi- 
tute proposed for that term by Dr. 
Whately, 49, 50—account of the strict 
object of political economy, 51—the ne- 
cessity of simplifying and clearing the 
science from all extraneous matter 
pointed out, 52—the science of wealth 
to be separated from that which relates 
to the welfare of nations, and why, 52— 
the necessity for subdividing the science 
of political economy considered, 53— 

L 
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the term ‘ political economy’ to be es- 
chewed, and that of * social economy’ 
adopted instead, 54, 

Economy, Political, in Connexion with the 
Moral State and Moral Prospects of So- 
ciely, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, reviewed, XLVIII. 39—the 
Doctor’s character as a Christian pastor 
and a political arithmetician, 39—a 
Christian education not the only desi- 





deratum in our civic and national eco- | 
nomy, 39—the Malthusian theory of | 


population stated and combated, 40— 
Dr. Chalmers’ doctrine that the land- 


lords alone pay all taxes, direct and in- | 


direct, examined, 41—the difficulty 
in the way of this proposal stated, 41— 
the circumstances which influence the 
supply of food to a community consi- 
dered, 44—the proposal of the econo- 
mists for retarding the increase of our 
numbers combated, 44, 45—the pro- 
gress of population to be left to the 
laws established by nature, 46—the re- 
dundancy of population in England 
local ms | not general, 47—the subject 
of home colonization considered, 48— 
remarks on the increase of employment 
obtained by an extension of trade, 48 — 
the tendency of an extension of com- 
merce and manufactures shown to be to 
increase the production of food, 49— 
the question as to the promise of relief 
for the existing distress held out by in- 
crease of capital considered, 50—the 
subject of foreign trade examined, 51— 
case of a country which imports no food 
stated, 51—case of a country which im- 
ports agricultural produce, 52—the ef- 





fects of the restriction on the importa- | 
tion of foreign corn investigated, 54— | 
effects of the remission of taxes consi- | 


dered, 55—the subject of tithes consi- 


dered, 56—the question whether the | 


interests of a community can be ad- 


vanced by a greater or less subdivision | 


of its landed property, through the laws 
of inheritance, examined, 57—a minute 
subdivision of landed property to be 


deprecated, and why, 58—emigration | 


considered, 58—account of the extent 
of land in our colonial territory of North 
America, 60—actual population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 60—calculation as 


to the number of people capable of 


being supported by our colonial soil, 60 


—the surface-soils of Europe sufficient | 


to support a hundred times her present 


population, 61— the capabilities of 
Noithern Africa for colonization pointed 
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out, 61—the Malthusian doctrine, of re- 
tarding the increase of population, now 
nothing better than Midsummer mad- 
ness, 62—Dr. Chalmers’ objection to 
emigration considered, 63—the design 
of the Author of nature that there should 
be the utmost possible multiplication of 
beings endowed with life, 63—not true 
that the longer emigration is prosecuted 
the more impracticable it becomes, 64— 
a restraint upon marriage unnatural 
and impracticable, 65—Dr. Chalmers’ 
arguments against a legal provision for 
the poor stated and combated, 65—the 
cruelty of the Malthusian doctrine 
pointed out, 66—Dr. Chalmers’ specific 
for securing the well-being of the com- 
munity a ‘ prudential restraint upon 
marriage,’ 67—no part of the duty of a 
Christian pastor to interfere with the 
dictates of nature, as to the proper pe- 
riod of marriage, 67—the moral ten- 
dency of the doctrine indescribably per- 
nicious, 6S. 

Economy, Political, Ilustrations of, by 
Harriet Martineau, reviewed, XLIX. 
136. See Martineau. 

, social, what, and how to be con- 
sidered, XLVI. 54. 

Eddystone lighthouse, the British cor- 
stitution compared to, XLIII. 238. 

Edgar of England, conditions on which 
he bestowed Lothian and Berwick on 
Kenneth MacAlpine, the king of Scot- 
land, XLI. 330. 

Edgeworth, Miss, observations on the 
useful lessons conveyed by her tales, 
XLIX. 152. 

. M. G. Lewis ranks with 
her in power of description, L. 377. 
» her tale of Helen, re- 
viewed, LI. 481, et seg.—remarks on the 
rapid succession and ephemeral nature 
of modern novels, 481—the copyright of 
such a work as Jvanhoe or Old Mortality 
stated to be more valuable than those of 
all the novels, published in London, be- 
tween 1810 and 1830, 482—a pretty safe 
rule to take for granted that a highly- 
puffed work is a bad one, 482—but some 
exceptions must be made, 482—among 
these are Helen and Ayesha, 483—the 
former will confute those who hinted 
that Miss Edgeworth was indebted to 
her father for the merits of her novels, 
483—her great and truly modest genius 
commended, 483—the interest of the 
tale more sober than that of her earlier 

works, 483—but not less strong, 483— 

commendation of her marked advance 

in the art of moral delineation, 483— 
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religious topics noticed, 
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the merits of the work particularized, 
483—but it might be wished that the 
scene were laid in Ireland, or, at least, 
that her heroes and heroines had not 
been brought to London, 483, 484— 
which the one section of London soci- 
ety which she represents well, 484— 
statement of the main object of He/en, 
484—comparison of it with Crabbe's 
tale of The Confidant, 484—hopes ex- 
pressed that Miss Edgeworth will pub- 
lish more, 484—her success in delineat- 
ing Irish characters first led Sir Walter 
Scott to write novels, 484, 485—remarks 
on this, 485. 

Edinburgh, account of the preparations 
at, for the reception of James I. of 
ingland, XLI. 67. 

—-—, banks in, how constructed, and 

liability of the partners to the public, 

XLII. 480. 

—- mail, remarks on the present 


rate of travelling of the, XLVIII. 358. 


—- Review, The, quoted at length, 
XLIV. 297,298. See Review. 

—, Mr. Sadler's Reply to 
an article in the, reviewed, XLV. 97- 
245. See Population and Emigration. 

, opinions of the. in re- 
gard to an established church, quoted, 
XLII. 131—and as to the advantages 
derived from an educated clergy, 141. 

, its improved tone on 
LIV. 419. 

, quotation from, on the 
construction of the House of Commons, 
XLIV. 580. 











— 








——-——,, the Royal Society of, XLIII. 


324. 





University, grounds of its pro- 

test against Mr. Warburton’s bill for 
reventing the disinterment of human 
dies, XLII. 12. 


Rditing, talent required for, stated, XLVI. 


7,8 


Edom, the striking correspondence of pro- 


phecy with the event, in the case of, ex- 
plained, LIII. 166—character of the 
prophecies against, set forth, 166, 167 
—nature of its soil, 167—the primary 
cause of the scriptural denunciations 
of, 167, 168—Burckhardt’s account of, 
how corroborative of these denuncia- 
tions, 169, 170. 


Educated classes, observations regarding 


the decline of science among the, of 
England, XLIV. 476. 


Education, the Principles of English Uni- 


versity, by Rev. William Whewell, re- 
viewed, LIX. 396-439. See Universi- 
ties. 
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Education, the necessity of religion form- 


ing a part of, pointed out, XLIL. 16, e¢ 
seq.—good effects of the monastic sys- 
tem of former times, 18—mischievous 
effects of a want of religious education 
detailed, 19, 20 — disastrous conse- 
quences of want of education apparent 
amongst the lower classes of society in 


England, 21. 


, the danger of improper modes 

of, leading to insanity, noticed, with 
remarks, XLI. 176, et seq. 
, remarks on the superficial na- 
ture of the system of, adopted in the 
United States of North America, XLI. 
424. 

, the political advantages derived 
from, noticed, XLII. 233—observations 
on religious education, 234—recent 
measures relating to, 234, 

, national, what ought to be 
made the grand object of, explained, 
XLIV. 174. 

—, exposition of the St. Simonian 
views of, XLV. 440, 441. 

—, consequence of general, 
XLVII. 92— its effects as regards 
crime, 196, note. 

, in England, various works 
upon, reviewed, LII. 128-177. The 
characteristic nature of the great schools 
of En, and explained, 128—remarks on 
their merits, 129—education for the 
higher classes is now what it ought to 
be, shown, 129—the admiration of 
Etonians for Eton school, remarked, 129 
—the nature of the studies of Eton 129, 
130—what the grand problem of liberal 
education, 130 —self-education, 130— 
the proper objects of a good instructor, 
130—proof that Eton school is an ob- 
ject of great public interest, 131—cha- 
racter of the pamphlet entitled, Some 
Remarks on the Present State, &c., of 
Eton School, 1834, 131—whence the 
author’s flowers of eloquence are derived, 
13]—character of the masters of Eton 
school, 131—alteration which has taken 
place in the system of the school, 132 
—remarks on the effects of the late sys- 
tem, 132, 133—character of The Eton 
System Vindicated, and of the writer of 
it, 134—importance of the great public 
schools, 134—with reference, more espe- 
cially, to training for public life, 134, 
135—what the fitting education for the 
aristocracy, 136—unison of the system 
with the national institutions, 136— 
consequences of this, 137—among others 
stands the fact that the aristocracy have 
not become a caste, 137—character of 
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the prevailing tone of a public school, 
137—the evils of the juxta-position in 
schools of boys of unequal rank, 133— 


estimated and compared with those of | 
rivate tuition, as practised in Spain and | 
taly, 138—proportion of the sons of | 


the aristocracy placed at public schools, 


138—the importance of early education | 


to youths intended for professions, 139 


—what the great advantage of the dis- | 


cipline of public schools, 139—in what 
cases compulsion a necessary instrument 
of education explained, 139, 140—effects 


of the cramming system, 140—reflec- | 
tions on the enforced acquisition of | 
classical knowledge at public schools, | 


140—a quality of the most favourite 


studies of the day, noticed, 141—the | 


peculiar constitution of Eton schovl ex- 
plained, with remarks and suggestions 
on that of the college, 141—character 
of the Eton foundation, 142—the na- 
tional system of education, in Prussia 
and other parts of Germany, adverted 
to and elucidate, 142-—obstacles to its 
introduction in England, stated, 142 — 
the Prussian institution of Normal 
schools, 143-—the under-masters of Eton 
whence selected, 143—the head-master- 
ship, provostship, and fellowships, how 
filled, 143—the advantages of the pre- 
sent method, 143, 144—what would be 
the consequence of reducing the fellow- 
ships, 144—the present distribution of 
the funds with respect to the seventy 
scholarships, strongly defended by the 
Vindicator, 144—the necessity of re-or- 
ganising the whole plan of the college 
~ as respects the scholars, urged, 144— 
suggestions towards this given, 144, 
145—the danger to be apprehended to 
the morals of a student of the codlege, 
and why, 145, 146—fagging, 146—cha- 
racter of the Vindicator's suggestions 
as to lodging the boys on a different 
plan, 146—the condition of the colleges 
explained, 146, 147—further suggestions 
for the reform of the college, 147—the 
probable object of the founders of Eton 
college, 147 — the capriciousness of 
fashion in schools, 147—-the average 
numbers at Eton, 147—the system of 
education, 147, 148—religion, attend- 
ance at chapel, 148, 149—the religious 
instruction of Eton during the last cen- 
tury, 149—how religion ought to be 
taught in public schools, 149—influence 
of the Newcastle foundation scholar- 
ships in this respect, 149, 150—religious 
knowledge how gained at Eton, 150— 
the system of “private business” de- 
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nounced, 150—remarks on the rate of 
payment of the tutors, 151—what the 
principal object of study generally, and 
at Eton, 151—the importance of classi- 
cal learning, 151, 152—the ase of clas- 
sical studies explained, 152—and wuse- 
JSulness, 153, 154—ideas of profit not to 
be associated with liberal education, 155 
—vbjections to the Eton system stated, 
156—late changes in it noticed and 
characterised, 156, 157—and sugges- 
tions offered for its amendment, 157— 
the esthetic part of education, 158, 159 
—remarks on the present system of 
classes at Eton, 159—observations on 
the practice of withdrawing boys from 
the upper division of the 5th form too 
early, 159, 160—on the proper office of 
the head-master, 159, 160—the selec- 
tion of the books read in the higher 
forms, 160—stated to be open to im- 
provement, 160, 161—the principles on 
which such a selection ought to be 
made, 161—alteration in the depari- 
ment of composition deprecated, and 
why, 162—remarks on translation, 162 
—the Eton system of verse-making up- 
held, 163—by contrast with the effects 
of prose composition, 163—suggestions 
for improvement of the system of prose 
composition, 163, 164—Wordsworth’s 
strictures on Latin verse-making dis- 
cussed, 164—remarks on the cultivation 
of Latin poetry in England, 165-167— 
suggestions as to the proper course of ele- 
mentary study, 167—mathematical stu- 
dies stated to be now madea part of the 
Eton system, 168—the question of the 
introduction of modern languages dis- 
cussed, 168, 169—the folly of supply- 
ing boys at Eton with large sums of 
money enforced, 173, 174—what the 
real counterbalance to vice and immo- 
rality there, 174—remarks illustrative 
of the connexion between the improve- 
ment of public schools and that of the 
universities, 175-177. 


Education, the Quarterly Journal of, stric- 


tures on some remarks in, LII. 164, 


e. 


Education, in Ireland, sketch of progress 


of, LVI. 245-247—1remarks on the ap- 
pointment of National Board of, 248— 
nature of school books used under the 
Board, 248—its rules, 249. Sce Ire- 
land, 

» national, what indispensable fur 


the due prosecution of, LIX. 447—the 


current schemes of the day exposed, 
447, 448—and contrasted with the an- 
cient system, 448~451—effects of the 
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of latter on public opinion, 450, 451— Seventeenth Centuries, reviewed, LIV. 
le functions of the church as an organ of | 78-108, See Raumer. 
dd education, explained. 453-455—noother | gga, town of, XLVI. 77. 
i- source of agents for education, 455, 456 | Kglantine, Fabre d’, his ‘conduct on the 
s- —education now the business of the road to his execution, described, LI. 
= church, 460, 461—what the true end of, ; 9. : 
to 465, 466. Egmont, Lord, raised to the peerage, 
5 Edward I., King of England, his charac- | = XLII. 305, 
d, ter, XLI. 341—account of the measures | Egremont, the Earl of, account of his 
id adopted by him to obtain the reduction | racing transactions, XLIX. 421. — 
8- of Scotland under his power, 341, et seq. ’ eng of his mu- 
— —his crafty devices with respect to nificence, detailed, LIT. 251. 
9 Scotland, and their results, compared | Eguia, General, his conduct to the Earl of 
of withthose of Napoleon towards Spain, Carnarvon, noticed, with remarks, 
mn 345. LVIII. 265. 
m - —_ King of England, noticed, | Egypt, the Grand Soldan of, sends an em- 
9 XLI.: bassy to the Spanish camp, XLIII. 75 
of - VL, King ef England, peerages | —tradition of, 146—date of the resi- 
Cc: created by, XLII. 288. dence of the Israelites in, 149—scene 
er shisefforts | of the Mosaic narrative in Lower, 
n- to establish schools, noticed, XLVII. | 150. i 
- Sipe " og journal respecting ao rg ty ae So se 
van 0 en / imes of, . —v p 
i- , did not | the plain of, threatened by the African 
id change, but reformed, the state religion, | sand-fiood, 445. , ontint 
2 LI. 521. ; the proposed route to India by, 
p- Kdye, John, his Calculations relating to | examined, XLIX. 222, et sec.—pros- 
ts the Equipment of Ships, reviewed, XLIX. | _ pects of —_ country under its present 
ng 125. | ruler, considered, 284, 
$8 Kel-fares, described, LVIII. 366, 367. } . Buonaparte returns from, with the 
sg Kels, where to be met with in perfection, | — ay = ~ a ay —a_ 
i3- LV. 463, 464. ". and why, LII. 181—the diet of the 
mn ——., stated to be most probably oviparous, early Kings of, how regulated, 407— 
_ LVIII. 366, 367—remarks on the fresh- character of the connexion of its an- 
e- water eel, 367, 368. | cient history with Scripture, 497, 498— 
u- Egalité, Conspiration pour I’, dite de Babeuf, | its connexion with Judea, oa t— 
he &c., reviewed, XLIV. 167, et seg. See Mitzraim of Scripture identified with 
he ’ Babeuf. ; | Egypt, 511-517—artificial irrigation not 
s- . Philippe, remarks in reference to, | unknown to the Egyptians, 515, 
y- XLVI. 231. , various works on, reviewed, LIII. 
of , Philippe, contrasted with his son 103—142—comparison of the works of 
he Louis Philippe, by Louis XVIII.,LVII. | | Wilkinson and Rosellini, 104—present 
O- 395, note. | state of the study of Egyptian antiqui- 
ve » under what circumstances the ties, 104—account of Mr. Wilkinson, 
e- late Duke of Orleans took the name of, ere ney a ase — on - 
he LII. 526—his firmness, 526—character subject state —-the view of hierogly- 
of his last hours, 526. ‘ phics taken by Klaproth, explained, 106 
ic Egas, account of the Brancos at, LVII. —the interest the monuments of Fesrt 
4, 17, 18—depth, rapidity, and breadth of ought to command, and why, 106—c 
the —— at, — 26— distance —_ — — of ancient Egypt, = 
88 from to Para, given, 26. —the arch stated to be known in early 
p- Egerton, Lord Keeper, raised to the peer- | ye 106, ie = ey ann 
= age, XLII. 301. ; note—oljects of interest in the mo- 
he » Lord Francis, his Trans/ation from | aumnaine of, ss —a - 
- ,audof C th the drawings of, 107—remarks on the 
. een ethan Bt tt, ie | rapid ing of the ‘enunetnn 107— 
ur Drama, the French. | list of those recently demolished, 107— 
he » excellence of his notice of the havoc occasioned by en- 
“d, version of Fawsf, noticed, LII, 20, | onatanee - mea a 
n- note, | early civilization of Egypt, —ac- 
he , his Translation of | count of Champollion’ s treatment of the 
Raumer’s History of the Sixteenth and | monuments, 10°, note—Champollion 
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and Rosellini’s account of their decay, 
108, note—character of the alphabet in 
Wilkinson’s Materia Hieroglyphica, 109 
—of Salvolini’s explanations, 109, note 
—the proper mode of explanation pointed 
out, 109, 110—M. Klaproth’s remarks 
on Champollion’s interpretations, 1 10— 
character of Champollion 110, 111— 
notice of the system of phonetic inter- 
pretation of hieroglyphics, 110, note— 
anecdotes of Champollion, 111—Mr. 
Wiikinson’s views of phonetic interpre- 
tation, 111,112—character of the Let- 
ters from Egypt, 112, and note—Lord 
Prudhoe and Major Felix, 112, note— 
remarkable instance of Champo'lion’s 
versatility, 112, 113—the mythology of 
ancient Egypt, 113—late discoveries, 
113, 114—Cheops, 114—the Hykshos, 
114—object and use of the pyramids 
discussed, 114—their position, 114d— 
Mr, Wilkinson’s explanation of the mode 
of building them, 114, note—no hiero- 
glyphics found on, or in the pyramids, 
115—when the monumental history of 
Egypt really begins, 115—account of 
Osirtesen I., the oldest date found on 
the monuments, 116—another instance 
of Champollion’s versatility given, 116 
—time of the invasion of the Hykshos, 
116—they not to be identified with the 
Israelites, and why, 116, 117—the 
Hykshos, who, 117—the eternal strife of 
the nomad and agricultural tribes, 117, 
118—how far the Shepherd conquest 
extended, 118—number of kings of this 
race, and period of their expulsion, 118 
—curious scription relating to them, 
given, 118—criticised, 118, note—to the 
kings of what dynasty the monuments 
are ascribed, 118, 119—what branch of 
hieroglyphic interpretation has best 
claims to certainty, 119—the profound 
interest of Rosellini’s work, 119—cha- 
racter of the physiognomies of the Pha- 
raohs, 1 19—disagreement of the interpre- 
tors in arranging the 18th dynasty, 119 
—explained and exemplified, 120—the 
Rasuseses, 121—Mr. Wilkinson’s ac- 
count of the tomb of Thotmes III., 121 
—mention of the monuments of Nubia, 
which attest the greatness of Sesostris, 
ae aed pm ge 122, 123—cha- 
racter and account of Sethos, 123, 124 
—his conquests, 124—early martial 
prowess of the Eyyptians, how proved, 
124, 125—difficulty of ascertaining the 
different nations with whom the Egyp- 
tians are represented at war, 125—some 
differences between Wilkinson and 
Champollion, 125, 126—date at which 
certain coincidence begins between the 
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history of Egypt and‘that of the Old 
Testament, 126, 127—traces of the resi- 
dence of Jews in Egypt, 127—character 
of Egyptian bricks, 127, note—theory 
of Eusebius on the period of the resi- 
dence of the Jews there, 127—pronounced 
untenable, 127—and why, 127, 128— 
singular circumstance connected with 
the Exodus of the Israelites, 128—Shes- 
honk, 128, 129—the Ethiopian kings, 
129—illustrations of the public and 
wrivate life of the Egyptians, 129—Mr. 
Vilkinson’s chapter on the latter, 129— 
comparison between Pompeii and Egyp- 
tian catacombs, as illustrative of man- 
ners, 129, 130—a singular propensity of 
the Egyptians, noticed, 130—remark- 
able similarity of their cemeteries to the 
old Etruscan, 130, note—probably not 
quarries originally, 130—classification 
of them, 131—object of the paintings, 
discussed, 131—obseurity of the con- 
nexion between the honours to the dead 
and the religion of ancient Egypt, 132 
—Diodorus’s account criticised, 132— 
transmigration, 132, 133—various theo- 
ries of it discussed, 133, 134—glance 
over Rosellini’s drawings of the chase, 
134—of what kind of birds, 134—their 
colouring, 134—what a blemish iu 
Egyptian painting, 134—consequence of 
this, 134—what kinds of birds have 
been identified, 134, 135—quadrupeds, 
what, 125—mode of hunting described, 
135—employment of lions in, 135, note 
—curious scenes in the fisheries, 135— 
fish salting, 136—crocodile hunting, 
136—breeding of domestic animals, 
136— Pharaoh’s kine, 137—the king's 
ox, 137—a cattle show, 137—farriery, 
137—derivation of quack applied to a 
physician, 136—drawing of the plough, 
136, 137—sowing and treading out 
grain, 137—what kind of wheat repre- 
sented, 137, note—poetry, 137—Cham- 
pollion on, 137—flax harvest, 138—the 
vintage, 138—why curious, 138—weav- 
ing, 138—carpentry, 138—painting, 138 
—sculpture, 138— processions, 139— 
brick-making, 139—goldsmiths, 139— 
the elegance of Egyptian pottery, 139— 
character of their glass, 139, note—an- 
other point of resemblance to the Etrus- 
can cemeteries, 139—private chambers 
of Egyptian ladies, 140—character of 
Egyptian gardening, 140-designs of fur- 
niture, 140—toilet of a Pharaoh, 140, 141 
—a banquet, 140, and note—mode of row- 
ing, 141—boats, 141, 142—soldiery, 142 
—character of the literary part of Signor 
RoseJlini’s work, 142—ot Mr. Wilkin- 
sun’s, 142 
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Egypt, the present condition of,}LIII. 
247. 





, the civilization of Etruria stated 
to be derived from, LIV. 431—religion 
of, successfully propagated in Italy at 
one period of Roman history, 432—in- 
stance of similarity of the Etrurian and 
Egyptian tombs given, 441, 442. See 
Antiquities, Etrurian. 

——--, China by whom’ first deemed a 
colony of, LVI. 493—this theory re- 
futed, 493. 

Egyptiaca, Hamilton’s, a costly quarto, 
XLIIL. 114—cited, 129, note—extract 
from, 147, 148. 

Egyptian antiquities, works on reviewed, 
XLIII. 111=+155—ancient Egypt in all 

ages of literary inquiry the great object 

of eager research, 112—the mysteries of 
her elder power surveyed with awe by 
the Greeks and Romans, | 12—acknow- 
ledged to be the parent of their deities, 
arts, and civil government, 1]2—inte- 
resting to the Christian world, 1 12—her 
wonders the source of continued excite- 
ment, 112—>prove the vast extent of her 
empire, 113—the same religion, arts, 
usages, and perhaps civil polity fol- 
lowed either ascending or descending 
the Nile, 113—alternate attention and 
apathy of the public mind to the sub- 
ject, 113—knowledge of Egypt extended 
by the French expedition to, 113—dis- 
coveries of Davison and Belzoni stimu- 
lating but not satisfying, 113—predo- 
minant character of Egyptian architec- 

ture, 113—magnificence ofthe ruins, 113 
what Thebes was surpasses all concep- 

tion, 114 — inadequacy of language 

to describe the impression produced 
by the ruins confessed by Pocock, De- 
nou, Hamilton, Champollion, 114—high 
state of the sculpture of the ancient 
Kgyptians, 114—their colossal statues 
distinguished by calm and solemn gran- 
deur, 114—Champollion asserts them to 
be portraits, 114—their reliefs full of 
vigour, life, and expression, 1 |4—their 
paintings far from being devoid of 
beauty, 114—account of Champollion’s 
curious and instructive arrangement of 
drawings illustrative of Egyptian private 
life, 114, note—costliness of works on 
the subject, a preventive to the excite- 
ment of general interest, 114—effect of 

the exhibition of Belzoni’s tomb, 114— 

the Description de 7 Egypte to be seen 

only in great public libraries, 114— 

Hamilton’s Theban Monuments, a costly 

quarto, 114—hieroglyphics sealed up in 

the slumber of ages, 115—abandoned to 

the reveries of learned enthusiasts, 115 
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—Warburton had a remote vision of 
the truth, 115—a key to Egyptian lore 
discovered by Dr. Young, }15—M. Klap- 
roth’s decision to that effect not an- 
swered by Champollion, 115, note— 
Zoéga’s suspicion that hieroglyphics 
could be alphabetically employed, 115— 
Dr. Young’s theory of hieroglyphies al- 
phabetical not symbolical, 116—Cham- 
pollion’s extensive researches, | 16—cha- 
racter of his Précis du Systeme Hiéro- 
glyphique, 117—charm of his works iu 
making an abstruse subject attractive, 
117—his infirmities contribute to his 
suecess, 117—the reviewer's object the 
historical rather than the philological 
part of the question, 117—impossibility 
of a mythic, allegorical, or astronomical 
explanation of the deeds of the kings 
and conquerors of ancient Egypt, 118— 
progress of the discovery illustrated by 
reference to Champollion’s /récis du 
Systeme Hiéroglyphique, the Marquis 
Spineto’s Lectures, and Heeren’s Jdeas 
on the Politics and Commerce of Ancient 
Nations, 118—-the latter work unfairly 
treated in this country, 118, note—the 
‘ Rosetta’ stone led to the discovery, 
118—comparison of the enchorial words 
with the Greek made by Akerblad and 
De Sacy, 118—Dr. Young improves 
and applies the principle to hierogly- 
phics, 118—an alphabet gradually con- 
structed, 119—Heeren the first who ob- 
served the impossibility of representing 
names by symbolical figures, 119—M. 
Etienne Quatremére proves the Coptic a 
lineal descendant of the ancient Egyp- 
tian tongue, 119—hieroglyphics proved 
to be a phonetic alphabet, 119—Cham- 
pollion arranges them under three 
heads : the figurative, the symbolic, and 
the phonetic, 119—different kinds of 
writing in Egypt, 120—did civilization 
ascend or descend the Nile, the first 
great problem, 120—observations on the 
earlier chronology of the post-diluvian 
period, 120—Stillingfleet’s remark on 
the opinions of chronologers, 120—ad- 
vantage not always to be derived from 
astronomers, 120—next to the know- 
ledge of what is contained in Scripture 
the most valuable is what is not, 120— 
different dates assigned for the Creation, 
the Deluge, and the Exodus, 121—the 
best Scripture chronology not inconsist- 
ent with the highest antiquity of Egypt, 
121—the period between the deluge and 
the birth of Abraham differently com- 
puted, 121—the Hebrew chronology ex- 
ploded, 121—the system of the early 
Christian church, 121—authorities for 
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the construction of Egyptian history, 
122—the three leading Greek ones: 
Herodotus, Manetho, and Diodorus, 122 
—Egyptian antiquities actively studied 
under the Ptolemies, 123—the Ethio- 
pian descent of the religion and arts of 
Egypt, 123—Zoéya’s opinion upon the 
first peopling of the Nile, i23—name of 
the Ethiopians held in sacred reverence 
in all primitive tradition, 123—Heeren, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and Diodo- 
rus Siculus, quoted in proof, 124—+eli- 
gion, civil polity, arts and letters of 
Egypt found in their infancy in the 
ancient Ethiopian Meroe, }24—remark- 
able uniform existence ofa great priestly 
caste in all ancient history, 124—no- 
where more distinctly traced than in 
Egypt, 124— YK gyptian primitive polity 
latest retained in Meroe, 125—account 
of its extinction given by Diodorus, 125 
—prototype of the ancient priestly mo- 
narchy of Eyypt, 126—the oldest Nubian 
monuments, the reliefs in the most an- 
cient temples, and the wooden colossi 
prove the connexion or rivalry between 
the throne and the altar, 126—prevail- 
ing resemblance in the arts along the 
whole course of the Nile, 126—no light 
thrown on the great mystery of the 
pyramids by hieroglyphical discoveries, 
126—the ancients had no settled opi- 
nion on the subject. 127—testimony of 
Pliny, Herodotus, Dr. Young, and Mar- 
sham quoted, 127, note—the same form 
of building found at the furthest extre- 
mity of the Nilotic region, 127—pyra- 
mids at Nouri described by M. Caillaud, 
127—differ from those of the north in 
having a small porch, 127—the same 





hieroglyphic characters on the ruins of | 


Meroe which are read onthe monuments | 


of Thebes and Abydus, 128—Diodorus 
asserts the Ethiopic origin of hiero- 


glyphics, 128---Heliodorus distinguishes | 


between royal and vulgar letters, 128— 
M. Caillaud’s observations on the anti- 
quity of the pyramids, 128—the Asiatic 
camel never found upon the Nubian 
sculptures, 128—the Ethiopian theory 
not new, 128—derived by Diodorus from 
priests or traditions, 128—thrown out 
by Sir Wm. Jones, 128—Ethiopian Tro- 
glodytes who built Thebes the primi- 
tive civilizers of mankind, 129—what 
Heeren teaches of them, 129—their 
worship of Ammon and Osiris, 129— 
the monuments give an answer to the 
question, “ were they negroes,” 129— 
Heyne’s anticipation of the fact, 129— 
possibility of tracing the progress of the 
Troglodytes in the remains of their 
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primeval dwellings on the banks of the 
Nile, 130—much done by Belzoni, Gau, 
and Huyot, 130—Thebes or its vicinity 
the capital settlement of this people, 130 
—the connexion of their religion with 
agriculture universally established, 130 
—made a considerable establishment at 
Thebes or Abydus, before they reached 
Lower Egypt, 131—useful observations 
on this subject in the Let/re a M. Cham- 
pollion, par M. Henry, note, 131—Egypt 
the * gift of the Nile, confirmed by 
modern researches, 131—Cuvier’s opi- 
nion, 131—his calculation of the origin 
of Lower Egypt, 131—origin of the 
Delta, 131—shepherds the first popula- 
tion of the region, 131 —descent of 
Ethiopian hushandmen, 131—growth of 
sacerdotal colonies, 132—-ancient cities 
named after gods, 132—change of the 
sacerdotal to the monarchical govern- 
ment, 132—Egyptian history properly 
begins with Menes, 132—previous his- 
tory comprised in the mythic ages, 132 
—Larcher’s suggestion on the dominion 
of the priestly caste, 132—Menes iden- 
tified with the Mizram of Scripture, 132 
—nothing known of him but by vague 
traditions, 132—accounts given of him 
by the Greek authors, 132—vast chasm 
in the list of succeeding monarchs, 133 
—Herodotus and Diodorus terminate 
their intermediate lists in Moris or 
Myris, 133—Dr. Young’s remark on the 
list of Diospolitan kings by Eratos- 
thenes, 133—lists of Eusebius, 134— 
Manetho’s catalogue of sixteen long and 
regular lines of princes, 134—Marsham’s 
hypothesis thereon rejected by Cham- 
pollion, 134—supported by Eusebius, 
Artapanus, and Manetho, 134, notes— 
M. Bovet’s arguments on the uncertainty 
of the dynasties of Manetho curious, 
134, nofe—Perizonius identifies the 
Hebrews with the shepherds, 134, nole 
—silence of the monuments, 135— 
Champollion’s incursions into the six- 
teenth Theban dynasty, 135—his unsa- 
tisfactory identification of Osymandyas 
with a compound Qusi-Mandoui, 135— 
asserts the palace of Osymandyas to be 
that of Sesostris, 135—earlier monu- 
ments swept away by the inroads of the 
shepherds, 135—the shepherd invasion 
an era of great importance, 135—silence 
of historians on it, 135—passage in Ma- 
netho on, quoted by Josephus, 135— 
Herodotus on Cheops and Cephrenes, 
135, note—singular coincidence of dates 
assigned to their reign and that of the 
shepherd dynasty, 135, note—Faber's 
argument that the pyramids were built 
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by the shepherds ingenious, but un- 
tenable, 135, note—the Egyptians 
speak of them as the work of Philitis, 
135, mnote—curious resemblance be- 
tween Philitis and Philistine, 136, note— 
account of Timaus, by Josephus, from 
Manetho, 136—progress of the shepherd 
invaders, 136—choose Salatis their first 
king,136—build Abaris, 136—Josephus’ 
list of the five successors of Salatis, 136 
—unparalleled date of their reigns, 136 
—inconsistencies of Josephus, 136—ir- 
reconcileable theories respecting the 
shepherds, 136—Champollion’s descrip- 
tion of them, 137—a red-haired race, 
137—hostility of the Egyptians to red- 
haired people, 1837—Typhon red-haired, 
137—red-haired men sacrificed to Osiris, 
137—Abaris a Typhonian city, 1358— 
Heeren identifies the race represented on 
the sculptures of Karnack with the 
Hykshés, 138 —most likely of a Scythian 
origin, 138—the people near Yembo 
mentioned by Bruce resemble them, 
138—Champollion’s new explanation of 
the four races on the tomb opened by 
Belzoni, 138—expulsion of the shep- 
herds, 138—M. Drovetti’s collection of 
antiquities, 139—the hieratic papyri 
overturn an objection that Moses could 
not have written the Pentateuch, 139— 
Champollion’s phantasmagoria of an- 
cient Pharaohs, 139—difference of the 


names in Champollion’s and Manetho’s | 


system, 139, nofe—Salt’s coincidence, 
139—the eighteen Theban kings, 140— 
an ancient papyrus discovered at Aix 
mystifies the researches of Champollion, 
141, note—Sesostris the hero of his 
system, 141—the prominence of Sesostris 
in the history, poetry, and monuments 
of Egypt, 14l—his triumphs, 142— 
chronological comparison of the dates 
assigned to his accession, 142, nofe— 
memorable passage of Tacitus on the 
glories of his reign, 143—his conquests 
traced, 143—Lucan’s testimony, ]44— 
—illustrated by the wars between the 
Abyssinian kings and sovereigns of 
Yemen, 144—his navy of four hundred 
ships, 145—his probable course at sea, 
145—Champollion’s transiation of the 
monuments make him conquer of 
Medes, Assyrians, and Bactrians, 145— 
his dominion spreads over Armenia and 
Asia Minor, 145—his images seen in 
the days of Herodotus described, 145- 

mistaken for the statues of Memnon, 
145—spreads his dominion into Europe, 
145—Thrace the limit of his victories, 
145—the founder of the Colchians, 145 
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—the Scythians his most formidable 
enemies, 145—Pliny and Valerius Flac- 
cus assert he was vanquished by them, 
146—a different story told by Herodotus, 
146—testimony of history,tradition, and 
monuments considered, 146—the mural 
monuments of Nubian cities represent 
wars by land and sea with Asiatic races, 
146—Mr. Hamilton's animated descrip- 
tion of an Homeric battle, as described 
on a monument,147—connexion between 
the sacred and Egyptian history, 148— 
the inquiry entered into by M. Coquerel 
and M. Greppo, 148—the question to 
what period in the Egyptian history is 
the Mosaic Exodus to be assigned, de. 
bated among Jewish and Grecian writers 
in Alexandria, 148-—the fact admitted, 
but the chronology contested, 148—con- 
firmed by the histories of Diodorus, 
Tacitus, and Josephus, against Apion, 
149—silence of the monuments no 
ground for alarm, 149—Usserian date of 
the Exodus adopted by Coquerel and 
Greppo, 149—variation of chronologists 
on this point, 149— authenticity of 
1 Kings, vi. 1, open to debate, 149—M, 
Champollion Figege’s dates for the ac- 
cession of Sesostris and the residence of 
the Israelites in Egypt adopted by 
Greppo and Coquerel, 149—curious 
incidents in favour of this system, 149— 
difficulties of it, 149—Amenophis V. not 
the Pharaoh who was drowned in the 
Red Sea, 150-—M. Greppo’s question as 
to the scriptural authority for the death 
of Pharaoh, 150—scene of the Mosaic 
narrative laid in Lower Egypt, 150— 
tradition agrees with the general im- 
pression of the narrative, 150—Faber’s 
theory that the drowned Pharaoh was 
a shepherd king objectionable, 151— 
strange theory of Josephus ably sup- 
ported by Perizonius, 151—position of 
Eusebius opposed to facts, 151—Spi- 
neto’s view less objectionable, 15]— 
Manetho’s theory disfigured by Josephus, 
151—confusion of it inexplicable, 151, 
note—though embarrassing to chrono- 
logers it would settle the question about 
Sesostris, 151—Coquerel and Greppo's 
reason for the silence of the Scriptures 
as to Sesostris, 152—Justin’s observa- 
tion that he sought remote conquests, 
152—the question as to his conquest of 
Palestine discussed, 152—statements of 
Herodotus and Larcher in the affirma- 
tive, 152—calm consideration of the 
Jewish history in the Bible removes a!l 
difficulty, 153—subsequent striking and 
satisfactory coincidences of sacred and 
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profane history, 153—marriage of Solo- 
mon with the royal daughter of Egypt, 
153—siege of Jerusalem by Shishak, 
153—defeat of Zerah by Asa, 153— 
allusions of the prophets to the warlike 
Ethiopians and the hosts of Egypt, 153 
—tise of the Ethiopians to great power, 
154—names of Sabaco, Sevechus, and 
Tirhakah, three Ethiopian kings dis- 
covered on monuments, 154—correspond 
te the So, or Sua, and the Tirhakah of 
the Scriptures, 154—Necho and Hophra 
made out with equal certainty, 154— 
names of Persian and Macedonian kings 
deciphered down to the period of the 
Caesars, 154—the importance and useful- 
ness of M. Champollion’s researches 
stated, 154. 

Eguptian Dynasties, Mure’s brief Remarks 
on the Chronology of the, reviewed, 
XLIII.112-155—object of the pamphlet, 
142, note. 

Egyptians, the modern ; da Account of the 
‘Modern -Egyptians, written in Egypt 
during the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, 
partly from Notes made during a former 
Visit to that Country, in the years 1825, 
1826, 1827, and 1828, by Edward Wm. 
Lane, reviewed, LIX. 165-208—exclu- 
sive devotion of the author to moderu 
Egypt, 165—character of his work, 166 
—blemishes noticed, 166, 167—account 
of Cairo, 167, 168—narrowness of the 
streets of, 168—sleeping on the /foorn 
described, 168, 169—date of architec- 
tural ornaments of Egypt, 169—of the 
Arab use of the pointed arch, 169— 
of the Saracenic, 169—tombs of the 
kings, 169—remarks on the inclina‘ion 
of the valley of the Nile, 169—numbers 
and distribution of the population of 
Egypt, 170—the Copts, 170—the Jev's, 
171—¢deterioration of the country under 
the present pacha, 171, 172—excellence 
of their architecture, 172—manufactures, 
172, 173—bang, what,173—introduction 
of coffee, 173, 174—smoking tobacco, 
174—turning, 174—glass-making, 174 
—account of an ancient glass ball, 175 
—Keneh water-bottles, 175—real nature 
and quality of the mummy-cloths ascer- 
tained, 175—chicken-hatching ovens 
described, 176—the Fellahs,176—Moos- 
lim, 176, 177—beauty of the women of 

Cairo, 177—tattooing, 177—nature of 

marriage, 178—life in the harem, 178— 

baths of Cairo, 178, 179—tuk-tuckah, 

179—funereal dances, 179—seal-ring, 
179—similarity of ancient and modern 

ptian femule ornaments, 179, 180— 
prevalence of ophthalmia, 180—facilities 
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of marriage and divorce, 180, 181—the 
evil eye, how averted, 181—remarks on 
the state of education, 181, 182—music, 
182—no similarity between their airs 
and those of Spain, 182—nor to the 
Song of Solomon, 182—military bands 
described, 183—Ghawazee girls, 183— 
notice ef the gypsies and beggars, 184 
— serpent-charmers, 184 — El-Feel’s 
case, 184—effect of the bite of a viper, 
184, 185—farces of the strolling-players, 
185, 186—Mr. Lane in a strait, 186— 
dancing dervises described, 186, 187— 
extraordinary story of their eating live 
coals, 187—festival of the opening of 
the Nile, 188, 189—beggars going a- 
begging on horseback, 189—remarks 
on the decent behaviour of Arab Mussul- 
men at prayer, 189—anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the administration of justice, 
189-191—condition of the peasantry, 
191—literary character of the Mooslim 


Arabs of Cairo probably overrated by , 


Mr. Lane, 191, 192—mosque of Ashar, 
192—statement of Ali Pasha’s objects, 
192, 193—remark on his plan of dam- 
ming the Nile, 193—on the literature of 
the Arabs, 193—algebra no longer 
studied, 194—number of booksellers in 
Cairo, 194—results of the Ashar system 
194—story of a cook, 194—ghools, 194, 
195—religious liberality of the people, 
195—character of the Egyptians, 195— 
modesty and fidelity of the author, 195 
—extracts relating to magic, why made, 
195, 196—curious story of detection of 
a thief by magic, 196—derivation of the 
word Maugrabre, 197 — particular ac- 
count of another magical process, 197, 
198—impossibility of collusion, 198—~ 
appearance of Lord Nelson described 
by a boy out of the streets, 198, 199— 
also the appearance of Shakspeare, 199 
occasional failures on the part of the 
magicians, 199—an Englishman satis- 
fied by a description of his father, 200 
—Mr. Lane’s personal testimony to 
these stories borne out by Lord Prudhoe 
and Major Felix, 200—his oral evidence, 
201—number of agents in the mystery, 
201—the boy saw the objects by reflec- 
tion, 202—the process explained, 202— 
effects of concave mirrors, 202—value 
and truth of Mr. Lane’s work, 203—the 
boy really sees what he describes, 203, 
204—objections to the explanation of 


reflections, 204—the secret taught to | 


Europeaus, 204—absence of collusion, 
204—the magicians not mercenary, 
204, 205—Laborde’s account, in what 
respect inaccurate, 205—very curious 
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coincidence, 206—smoke no part of the 
deception, 206— Laborde learnt the 
secret, 207—object of his publication, 
207—-secret learnt by an Englishman, 
207, 208—other remarks, 208—principal 
points of difference of Laborde’s account 
from that of Lane, 208. 

Egyptians, few red-haired, XLIII. 137— 
terror of the sea unknown to former, 
144—shepherds an abomination to, 149, 

, advantage derived from the 
custoin prevalent ‘among the ancient, of 
preserving the remains of animals, the 
objects of their superstitious adoration, 
XLVIL., 111,112. 

Egyptus, the Rameses Meiamoun of 
Kgyptian monuments, XLIII. 150, 
note. 











Ehrenbreitstein, the fortress of, described, 
L. 311 

Eichenberg, Professor, his translations of | 
Shakspeare noticed, with remarks,X LIX. 
120. | 

Kichhorn, Professor, his suggestion of a | 
new derivation for the word Babel, LILI. | 
501—character of his theory of the 
plagues of Egypt, 512. 

Eimeo, Pomare, King of Tahiti, resides 
there after being ejected from his throne, | 
XLIII. 1—cocoa-groves planted in by | 
Tea, 3—public manifestation of con-. 
version at, 10—place of worship opened 
at, 10—converts enlisted at, 10—num- | 
bers in, burn their idols, 12—Pomare | 
brings a large train of adherents and | 
dependents to, 14—schools at, attended 
by them, 14—the sister of his queen | 
visits, 1d—the Bure Atua escape to, 
from massacre, 15—chiefs of, take no 
part in the wars of the tribes, 16—in- 
vasion of, apprehended, 16—numbers of 
the vanquished take refuge in, 16— | 
conversion goes on in, 16—many chiefs | 
in, not attached to Pomare, 16—inha- | 
bitants of accompany Pomare to Tahiti, | 
17 — printing-ellies erected in, 24— | 
number of books printed in, 25—mul. | 
titudes come to purchase books, 25. 

Eju,, ‘to go,’ usage of, in Homer, and | 
in Attic and Doric writers, explained, 
LI. 175. 

Ekins, Admiral, XLII, 63. 

El Zagal, the valiant Abdallah, becomes 
the ruler of the kingdom of Muley Aben 
Hassan, his brother, XLIII. 72—his 
character, 72—his civil war with Bo- 
abdil, 72—his vicissitudes, 72—besieged 
in Loxa, 74—his ingenious and despe- 
rate manceuvres, 75—his ill fortune, 75 
—surrenders his crown, 76. 

Elbe, the, formation of the estuaries of, | 
considered, XLIII. 442. 


ELE 


Elburus, Mount, eruption of, noticed, 
XLIII, 461. 

Elder, remarks on the difference between 
the common and dwarf species of the, 
XLI. 315. 

Elder-tree, account of a Devonshire super- 
stition respecting the, LV. 371. 

Eldon, Lord, his remarks on the duties 
of counsel and judge noticed, with re- 
marks, XLIV. 101, 102. 

Eldridge, Jacob, LILI. 90. 

Election, the general of 1830, commented 
on, XLIV. 262-317. See Empire, the 
British. 

Electioneering, remarks in reference to 
the spirit of, in the United States of 
America, XLI. 431, 432. 

Elections for members of parliament, ne- 
cessity for reducing the cost of, XLII. 
273. 








, parliamentary, proofs produced 
of the antiquity of the practice of go- 
vernment interference in, XLV. 268, 
and note. 

Elective franchise, the necessity of raising 
the, in England, and reducing it in 
Scotland, pointed out, XLII. 273. 

Electricity, nut the cause of cholera, 
XLVI. 201. 

—-——., its effects upon the blood, 
XLVIII. 378. 

and magnetism, how proved 
to be identical, LI. 61—account of an 
electric or magnetic battery, 61, 62. 
See Physical Sciences. 

Electro-magnetism, exposition of the pre- 
sent state of the science of, XLV. 395. 

Elegiac couplet, musical notation of a 
Latin, XLVIII. 75—account of the 
origin of the, 77—Cuallinus the first poet 
my whom the elegiac couplet was used, 

3. 

Elegy, Greek, XLVIII. 69. See Greek 

egy. 

Mantin the, illustration of the activity 
with which they pursue their appointe.! 
duties, L. 14. 

Elephant, instance of the noble but re- 
vengeful character of that animal, L. 
140, 





——_——-, the, account of the habits of, 
LVI. 321, 322—extraordinary feats of 
Roman elephants, 322—attachments of, 
ee of the sagacity of, stated, 

-—— hunting, description of, LV. 92- 

95—account of the Caffre idea of an 

elephant, 94, note. 








» among the Zoolus, de- 

scribed, LVIII. 10. 

Elephants, description of the Burmese, 
and of their establishment, XLI. 41— 
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the pretended delicacy of this animal 
merely a romance of European invention, 
42. 

Elfrida, the, of Mason, criticisms on, LIV. 
352, 353. 

Eka, last Essays of, reviewed, LIV. 58- 
77—remark on the title, 58—mortality 
among great authors, 58—character of 





the author's works, 58, 59—of his wit, | 


59—his fondness for London, 59, 60— 


for the country, 60-62—peculiarity of | 


his antique phrase, 62, 63—his early 
studies, 63, 64—character of his criti- 
cisms, 64—his merits in calling atten- 
tion to the old dramas, 65—more re- 
marks on his critical powers, 65—his 
criticisms on Shakspeare extracted, 66- 
68—character of his Essay on Hogarth, 
68—his poetry, 69-—specimens, 69-72 
—extract from Zhe Superannuated Man, 
72, 73—notices of Captain Jackson, 74 
—Elliston, 74, 75—Dodd, 75—John 
Kemble, 76, 77—origin of part of the 
Essays, 77 — Coleridge’s opinion of 
Lamb, 77. 

Elibank, Lord, defends against Hailes 
the supposed league between Charle- 


magne and the Scottish king Achaius, | 


XLI. 130. 


Eliot, Hampden, and Pym, or a Reply of 


the Author of a book entitled, ‘ Commen- 


taries on the Life and Reign of Charles | 


the First? to the Author of a book entitled, 
‘ Some Memorials of John Hampden, his 
Party, andhis Times, reviewed, XLVI. 
457. 


— ., Sir John, refuses to answer for his 


conduct in parliament elsewhere than 
before the house itself, and is sent tothe 
Tower, XLVII. 466—account of the 
steps taken by, to provide against a fine, 
467—his petitions to the king noticed, 


with remarks, 467—expires in the Tower, | 


468—the cause of the king’s vindictive 
feelings towards him investigated, 468 


—observations on his attack upon Mr. | 
Moyle, 469—his connexion with the | 


Duke of Buckingham, considered, 470 | 
—his quarrel with the duke, 471—ac- 
count of his conduct while in prison, 
472— character of his letters, 473—and 
of his Discourse on the Monarchy of Man, 


474. 
Elizabeth, the Empress, XLIII, 313. 





Descartes, XLIII. 311. 





60—her visits to Theobalds, 


, Princess-palatine, a disciple of 


» Queen of England, popularity 
of, on ascending the throne, XLI. 55— 
her policy in her visits to her noble and 
wealthy subjects, noticed, with remarks, 
61—her 
yisit to Berkeley Castle described, 
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61—account of her daily expenses dur- 
ing a month’s journey, 66—accouunt of 
the singular arrangements at Norwich 
for her reception, 67—and at Sandwich, 
67—her ‘demeanour during her visits to 
the universities, contrasted with that of 
James I. of England, 71—singular co- 
incidence between the conduct of one of 
her ministers and the conduct of Con- 
fucius, 100. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, peerages 
created by, XLII. 288-—301—her reserve 
in conferring the peerage, 300—her un- 
generous conduct towards the peers, no- 
ticed, with remarks on her policy, 301. 

, abuses of 





the poor law of, noticed, X LIII, 247, 248. 








»a great pro- 
portion of our foundation schools erected 
in her reign, XLVII. 369. 

» the cha- 
racter of her times as given by Claren- 
don, XLVII. 481—remarks of farring- 
ton on the same period, 482—the ba- 
lance of the commonwealth lost in her 
reign, 482. 





» objects of 
the statute of, relating to the poor, 
XLVIIL. 321. 





> Ternarks 
on a provision of the statute of the 43id 
of her reign, LII. 236, 237. 





» her beha- 
viour on the detection of Babington’s 
conspiracy described, LIV. 63-104— 
how brought to sign Queen Mary's 
death warrant, 105—solution of her 
conduct on this occasion, 105. 

Elizabeth Island, notice of the peculiar 
coral formation of, XLV. 67. 

El-kal, or El-Eitz, temple near, described, 
LIII. 107. 

Ellenborough, Lord, curious decision on 
Metcalf’s patent by, quoted, XLIII. 
339, 340. 





, Lord, observations on his 

statement as to the intentions of the 

Lords respecting the Reform Bill. after 

the decision on Lord Lyndhurst’s motion 

in regard to disfranchisement, XLVII. 

579—effects of that statement on the 

conduct of ministers, 580—the policy of 

the statement considered, 550. 

, character of, when Mr. 
Law, by Archdeacon Coxe, L. 102— 
specimen of his reflections when a 
student in the Temple, 105. 

Elliot, the Hon. Hugh, succeeded by Col. 
Munro in the government of Madras, 
XLIIL. 103. 

—-, Sir Gilbert, notice of his speech ta 
the Corsican deputies, XLY. 303, 
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Elliott, Miss Mary, of Westfield Lodge, her 


benevolence, XLIX. 49. 
Ellipse, an, statement of the projectile force 
causing a planet to describe, LV. 211. 
Ellis, Dr., LVII. 289. 


—-, Mr. Lister, his account of the effects | 


of suspending out of door relief to pau- 
pers in a parish near Carlisle, quoted, 
L. 357—and in Liverpool, 357, 


—, Mr. H., quotation from his edition | 
of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, XLVILI. | 


301, 

» Rev. William, missionary to the So- 
ciety and Sandwich Islands, XLIII. 1 
—his Polynesian Researches during a 
Residence of Six Years, reviewed, 1— 
his remark on the change in the mind 
of Pomare, 11, 7—his account of the 
emotions of the missionaries on hearing 
of the conversions at Tahiti, 10—his 
opinion of Pomare and his adherents as 
professors of Christianity, 1d—his ac- 
count of the attack of the idolaters on 
the Christians in Tahiti, 17—a prayer 
in Pomare’s hand-writing possessed by, 
23 — establishes a printing-office in 
Eimeo, 24—instructs Pomare to com- 
pose, 24 — prints spelling-books, cate- 
chisms, and portions of the Scriptures, 
25—works at book-binding, 26—his ac- 





count of the great demand for his books,. 


26—priuts a volume of hymns, 27— 
his opinion of the native songs and 
poems, 28—his familiarity with the lan- 
guage, 23 —his description of the 
Royal Mission Chapel, 30—his relation 
of the manner in which the missionaries 
prove the authenticity of the Bible, 33— 
his account of difficult questions put to 
them, 34—of the extent and effects of 
infanticide, 35—notices a hopeful cir- 
cumstance, 40—his remarks on the law 
for murder and executions, 46—on the 
discretionary power of judges, 48—his 
work faulty, 48—his conjecture of what 
Pomare’s Queen did to settle a charge 
brought against her, 50—his account of 
the last hours of Taaroarii, 51—letter 
to, from the widow, 52—his remarks on 
the discontinuance of the native games, 
53—his description of the volcano of 
Kirauea, 454, 





» his account of Lord 
Amherst’s Embassy to China, amus- 
ing, L. 444—his account of a Chinese 
philosopher's regard for women, 473. 





lynesian Researches, LI. 468, 

shis Po/ynesian Researches, cited, 
XLVIII. 142. 

Elliston, Robert William, facetious sketch 
of, LIV. 74, 75. 














,» popularity of his /’o- 


EMI 

El Merekede, account of a singular custom 
of the Arabian tribe of, XLII. 20. 

Elmsley, Peter, his character as a scholar, 
XLVI, 169. 

Eloquence, its most useful application 
what, explained, LII, 79—causes of 
Cicero’s cultivation of, 80—his triumphs 
in, 80, 81—the, of Demosthenes, 80, 81 
—eloquence has nowhere shone with 
more splendour than in the British se- 
nate, 81, 82. 

E1 Pastor, his appearance described, LIV. 
197, 198—-remarks on some instances of 
his humanity, 198, 199-—account of his 
manners, 199—anecdote of, 199, 200. 

Elphinston, Sir G, H., XLI. 409. 

Elphinstone, Mr., governor of Bombay, 
his mode of selecting competent persons 
for high offices, XLII. 87 — attack 
upon, at Poonah, 102. 

, account of his audience 
with Shah Soojah, LIII. 45. 

Elrington, Rev. Dr., character of his re- 
futation of Hume’s argument against 
miracles, LILI. 163, note. 

Elsineur, the town of, fails to interest the 
Danes, LI, 461. 

Elson, Mr., who, XLV. 90, 91. 

Eltham, grandeur of the great hall of, re- 
marked, XLV. 499. 

Elton, Mr., an extract from his translation 
of the Shield of Hercules, quoted, 
XLVII. 35. 

Elver, what, LVIII. 567. 

Elvina, notice of the village of, LVI. 486. 

Elvira, the gate of, its dilapidation, XLIIT. 
50. 

Ely, the bishop of, appealed to in the dis- 
pute between Trinity College and Bent- 
ley, XLVI. 143, e¢ seq. 

Elysées, Les Champs, what really, LVIII. 
305, 








Emigrants, some account of the advantages 
offered to, by Nova Scotia, XLI1. 83. 
, letters from Wiltshire emi- 
grants to Upper Canada to their friends 
in England, quoted, XLVI. 367, et seq. 
Emigration, various remarks and argu- 
ments on, XLY. 97-245. See Popula- 
tion and Emigration. 
to Nova Scotia, observations 
on the advantages offered by, XLII. 83. 
» the demand for, considered, 
XLILI, 264—the expense of, examined, 


273 




















, a systematic furtherance of, 
an essential branch of the duty of go- 
vernment, XLIV. 50. 

, a plan of, proposed, XLVI. 
372—the objections to that plan consi- 
dered, 376. 

—, the question of, considered, 
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XLVIII. 58, e¢ seg—Dr. Chalmers’s ob- 
jection to, that it stimulates population, 
answered, 63, 
Emigration, infant, Major William Ro- 
binson’s scheme of, to Upper Canada, 
—* with remarks thereon, XLVIII. 

9. 
————, recommended as a relief for 

an over-stocked labour market, L. 367, 
368—aristocratical remarks on the extent 
of, in 1834, 397—the great extent of, 
from China to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, 474. 

» in what case the only ade- 

quate resource, LII. 249. 
——, works upon, reviewed, LIV. 
413-429—redundancy of labour a con- 
sequence of what, 413—proposal of a 
remedy for it, 413, 414—case of the 
hand-loom weavers, 414—how to be re- 
medied, 414—their delusions, how fos- 
tered, 414, 415—cause of appointment 
of committees, 415—speculations upon 
the Poor Law, 415—workhouses inef- 
fectual as a remedy against the glut of 
labour, 415—inevitable consequences of 
this glut stated, 415—improbability of 
emizration being adopted extensively, 
415—amendment to the Poor Law pro- 
posed, 415—desire expressed for a go- 
vernment plan of emigration, 416— 
consequences of the adoption of such a 
plan anticipated, 416, 4i?—onigudion 
not confined to labouring classes, 4)7— 
cause of failure of system of indentured 
apprentices exported to the colonies, 
417, 418—cost of such a plan of emi- 
gration computed, 418, 419—rate of 
increase of population of the British 
islands, 419—spoutaneous emigration 
insufficient to lighten the labour mar- 
ket, 419—tabular view of emigration 





in six years ending 1834, 420—effect 
of cholera morbus in retarding emigra- 
tion, estimated, 420—most British emi- 


grants go to Upper Canada, and why, | 


420, note—annual drain of emigrants, 
420—steady demand for labour in the 
colonies, 420—notice of Mr. Buchanan’s 


representations, 421 —— population is | 


wealth in Canada, 421—contrast with 
England, 421 — estimate of numbers 
likely to be employed in Upper Canada, 
421—other demands, 422—proportion 
of capitalists among the emigrants, 422 
—consequence of this on the demand for 
labour, 422—charge, per head, of re- 
moval to the Canadas, 422—good ef- 
fects of government assistance to emi- 
grants, 423— amount of it, 423—re- 
marks on a cargo of females to Van 
Diemen’s Land, 423—character of Cap- 











EMP 


tain Sturt’s work, 424, note—of Captain 
Irwin’s, 424, note—emigration agents 
remarked on, 424—causes of wrecks of 
emigrant ships, 424—number of those, 
424—use of ardent spirits on board de- 
precated, 424—Mr. Buchanan’s recom- 
mendations adopted, 425—colonial emi- 
gration agents, 425 —employment for 
emigrants how provided on landing, 425 
—rate of wages at Toronto stated, 425 
—further works suggested, 425—what 
more necessary to be done respecting 
emigration explained, 425—prejudices 
against aid to emigration discussed, 425 
—character of letters from paupers in 
Canada, 425—cireumstances of new set- 
tlers, 426—rate of wages near Little 
York, 426, 427—at Auguste, 427, 428 
—and elsewhere in Upper Canada, 428, 
429. 

Emigration, benefits of, to Ireland, LVI. 
238—the proper kind of, for Ireland, 
stated, 239. 

Bill, the, its re-introduction 
recommended to the legislature, XLVI, 
380. 

Emmett, Mr., an instructive disclosure in 
his and Mac Nevin’s Memuvir, noticed, 
XLVI. 415. 

Empedocles, character of the edition of the 
fragments of, by Sturz, XLVI. 124. 

————., his work probably furnished 
Lucretius with the plan of his poem, De 
Rerum Naturd, LI. 69—the praise Lu- 
cretius bestows on him, 69. 

Empire, the British, nineteen works rela- 
tive to the moral and political state of 
in January, 1831, reviewed, XLIV. 262- 
317—aye of the Georges compared to 
that of the Antonines, 262—in what 
sense a new age commenced with the 
reign of King William IV., 263—folly 
of a maxim of Lord Bolingbroke’s as 
to the use of history, 263— how far 
adopted at present, 264—history, how 
far may justly be called an o/d a/manac, 
264—comparison to the age of the Anto- 
nines pursued, 264—what the first shock 
to old English feelings, 265—era at 
which resistance to the movement fac- 
tion was abandoned, 266—that no in- 
herent principle of change exists in po- 
litical institutions proved, 267—corrup- 
tion of the English government since 
the Restoration, 268—conduct of the 
sovereigns since the Revolution, 268— 
remarks on Queen Anne’s creation of 
twelve peers for a particular purpose, 
268, 269—influence of the Crown, how 
diminished since 1688, 269—illiberality 
of proscribing placemen from seats in 

parliament, 269, 270—resistance to Lord 
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Normanby’s motion in 1822, 270, 271— 
sketch of the debate on it, 271, 272— 
state of things on the death of Lord 
Londonderry, 272—account of the ac- 
cession of Mr. Canning, 272—his cha- 
racter, 273, 274—his ascendancy over 
Lord Liverpool, 274—character of the 
latter, 274-276—the Marriage Act, 276 
—Weights and Measures Act, 276, 277 
—origin of the Millbank Penitentiary, 
277—1he bullion question, 277—mysti- 
fications of the political economists, 277, 
278—moral considerations lest sight of 


| 
| 
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Lord Mayor's-day, 313—danger of the 
intended royal visit, how far real, 313, 
314—value of the services of the police 
on that and other occasions, 314—great 
credit due to Sir Robert Peel for the in- 
stitution of the police, 314—feelings of 
the conspirators, 314, 315—account of 
the state of politics at the meeting of 
parliament, 315—versified list of the 
Whig Goverument, 316—remarks on 
various official appointments, 316, 317 
—prospects of the Grey Minisiry, 
317. 


by government, 279—value of Sir Robert 
Peel’s legal reforms, 280— effects on 
public confidence of his change of opi- 
union upon the currency, 280—his first 
great error, 280, 281—attacks of the 
Tory newspapers on Mr, Cauning, 281, 
232—remarks on his premiership, 282, 
283—on the Duke of Wellington’s, 283, 


Ems, the town of, a fashionable place of 
resort, L. 311. 

——, description of journey from, to 
Schwalbach, L. 311, 312. 

» description of, by Mrs. Trollope, 
quoted, LIL, 219, 220. 

Emulation, the effects of, in education, de- 
termined, LII. 130. 








; 284—the Quarterly Review, why ab- | Encke, professor Von, his Ueber den Hal- 
. stained from entering on the Catholic leyschen Cometen, reviewed, LV. 195, et 
: Question at that time, 284—views of seg. See Astronomy and Comet, 
the ministry, 285—remarks ou the Duke , account of his 
. of Wellington's tergiversation, why more comet, LI. 57, 58. : , 

‘ excusable than that of others, 286— | ~——-’s comet, observations relative to, 
, Sir Robert Peel's, why less so, 286, 287 L. 17 


Enclosure Bills, number of, passed in Eng- 


—public opinion of the conduct of mi- 
. land since the commencement of the 


nisters, 287, 288—Sir Robert Peel’s de- 














. feat at Oxford commented on, 258, 289 | _ eighteenth century, XLII, 108, 
a —illusory securities of the measure of | Encyclopedia Britannica, high value of 
'e Catholic Emancipation, 289—how car- the article on dry-rot in the, XLIX. 
ns ried, 289, 290—could not be expected | 126. : ; 
to tranquillize Ireland, and why, 290— Encyclopedia Metropolitana, the, quoted, 
™ remarks on the Beer Act, 290—Mr. XLII. 307. 
of Macqueen on it, 291—Bishop of Bath | Encyclopédie, the plan of the, suggested 
) and Wells on it, 291—Mr. Wilmot Hor- by Diderot, XLVII. 309—progress of 
ra ton’s knowledge and advocacy of emi- the work, 310—not a work which will 
t gration, 291, 292—general conduct of live with posterity, 328—the name of 
. the ministry, 292, 293—remarks on the d’ Alembert the only one connected with 
~ French Revolution, 293, 294— that the work to be remembered, 328, 
Ms event how welcomed in England, 295— des Connoissances Humaines, 
? The Times wpon it, 295, 296—the Edin- the authors of the, mistaken in their 
se burgh Review, 297, 298—doings at the representation of the state of China, LI. 
=< Rotunda, 299, 300—case of John Strat- 472. 
“4 ford, a proof of the poison of infidelity, Endowments, the Church and its, by W. 
ek 300-302—history of the Penny Papers Dealtry, D.D., reviewed. XLIX. 198. 
t for the People, 302—Vr. Eady’s appre- See Church and the Landlords. _ 
a hension of the spirit of the times, 302, : » Useand Abuse of Literary 
ca 303—breaking out of agricultural riots, and Ecclesiastical, by Thomas Chal- 
ms 303—statement of causes, 303, and note mers, D.))., reviewed, XLIX, 198. See 
pe —connexion of fires in Kent with those Church and the Landlords. — 
7 in Normandy, 304—remarks on the ap- Endymion, palinode on the subject of that 
ne plication of science to purposes of mis- | — poem, XLIX. 82, ; 
a chief, 304—history of the fires, 304, | Enfantin, Pére, nature of a project sug- 
ni 305— Mr. Cobbett’s influence on the gested by him to Ali Pasha, LIX. 193. 
: people, 305—cundition of the rioters, | Enghien, account of the murder of the 
~ 305—Sir Edward Knatchbull’s address Due a’, LVIII, 490, 491. 
lit to them, 305, 306—extracts from the England in 1835, by F. Von Raumer, re- 
; J Penny Papers, 307-311—remarks, 311— viewed, LVI. 530-583. See Raumer, 





ord more extracts, 311-313—occurrences of F. Von, 
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England, the Church of, and the Vo- 
luntary System, works on, reviewed, 
LIII. 174-215. See Church of Eng- 
land. 

, education in, various works on, 
reviewed, LII. 128-177. See Educa- 
tion. 

, the internal policy of, XLII. 
228. See Internal Policy. 

, the causes of the decay of piety 
in, considered XLI. 2— its churches, 
the dress of the clergy, and the 
length of their sermons contrasted with 
those of the olden time, 3 — other 
changes injurious to religion introduced 
of late, 4—no religion in, but what is 
founded on evidence and expediency, 
5—effect of the Reformation on the reli- 
gion of, 5—in what respect the reformed 
religion of, has grounds for fear, 6— 
reason of the church of, seeking an al- 
liance with the State, 7—sentiments of 
Warburton on the subject of the 
church’s decay, 8+-the divisions in the 
church of, not greater than the schisms 
in the Roman Catholic church, 10—the 
ag of religion in England accounted 
for, 16. 

—, account of the origin, progress, 
and amount of the public debt of, XLI. 
492. 
————, the rights of the church of, to 
her endowments, vindicated, XLII. 105. 
See Tithe System. 
, the imperfections in the bank- 
ing system of, the result of the mono- 
poly conferred on the Bank of Eng- 
land, XLII. 479—the effects of the rot- 
tenness and insecurity of the banking 
system of England noticed,with remarks, 
486 —from what the profits of the 
bankers of, accrue, 487—the true causes 
of panies explained, 487, 488—necessity 
for revising the monetary system of 
England, 498, 

, restraints the guardians of free- 
dom in, XLIII. 224—observations on 
the aristocracy of, 226, 227—what the 
alliance of church and king is in, stated, 
228, 229—condition of the poor and la- 
bouring classes in, 242-277—remarks 
on the distress in, 278-304—the circu- 
lating medium in, 288, and note—the im- 
mense manufacture of plate in, consi- 
dered, 289—average price of wheat in, 
292, note, 293—prices of freights be- 
tween Calcutta, West Indies, North 
America, &c. 301, note—patronage of 
science in, 320. 

, Study of Hebrew and oriental 
literature in, XLIII. 592—gevlogists of, 
421, 423—rapid degradation of the east 


England, 


XLVII. 559. 
on, reviewed, XLVIII. 222. 
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and south coasts of, 440, 441—proof of 
the former union of France with, 441— 
policy of, with respect to the affuirs of 
Greece, 495-553, 
observations on serfship in, 
XLVI. 85—account of villeinage in, 85 
—the effects of the present system of 
tenancy in, considered, 93. 

, account of the actual condition 


of the agricultural labourer in, XLVI. 


365—and of the manufacturing labour- 
er, 365—and of the mechanics, 366— 
their condition compared with that of 
some Wiltshire emigrants to Upper Ca- 
nada, 366. 

, distinguishing circumstances 
between, and the United States of 
America, XLVII. 40, ef seg.—moral 
and political points of difference, 42, 
et seq.—the disposition in, to abide by 
established customs, considered, 45— 
condition of master and servant in, 55 
—relative condition of a peasant in, and 
an American mechanic or farmer, in- 
vestigated, 69. 

the Prospects of, reviewed, 
See Revolution. 
Pecchio’s Observations 


See Pee- 


» Count 


chio. 
—, observations on the progress of 
the democratic principle in, XLVIIL. 
243, 244—remarks on the conduct of 
England on the Duc d'Angouléme’s ex- 
pedition into Spain, 261—and in regard 
to the French conquest of Alyiers, 261 
—the probable effects of that conquest 
as regards England considered, 263— 
consequences of a French war with, 264 
—the designs of the French against 
England examined, 266. 
and France, or a Cure for the Mi- 
nisterial Gallomania, reviewed, XLVIII. 
523. 

, observations on the climate of, 


XLIX. 329, 330. 


» the art of painting and its pro- 
fessors at first imported into, L.57—a 
project for establishing an Academy of 
Art in, noticed, 62. 

, the only country of individual 
liberty, L. 148. 

—, to what may be partly ascribed 
the dislike of, among foreigners, 

256—foreigners complain of the preter- 
ence given by Englishmen to their own 
country, 456—grounds of the English 
preference stated, 457 — remarks on 
the passion of the English for travelling, 
457—the English language spoken by 
many of the more respectable inhabit- 
ants of Drontheim in Norway, 467— 
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the interest taken there and at Bergen, 
in everything relating to England very 
great, 467 —but the interest felt in 
Enylish affairs upon the Continent ge- 
nerally much diminished of late, 467. 

England, the probable origin of a diffe- 
rence in the physiognomy of the Eng- 
lish from the other Teutonic nations, 
LII. 211—remarks on the progress of 
a spirit of gambling in England, 226— 
English intercourse with Japan forbid- 
den, and why, 297, 298—curious ac- 
couat of the meals of the kings of, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 407 
—number of parishes in England and 
Wales, 57 note. 

England and the English, statement of, 
and comments on, a whimsical notion of 
the author of, LIL. 138. 


» proportion of families to houses 


in, LIII. 60—of the sexes in legitimate 


and illegitimate births, 75. 


— France, Russia, and Turkey, re- 


viewed, LIII. 229-261—the preserva- 
tion of Turkish independence, why an 
object for England, 229—statement re- 
specting Russia’s designs on Constanti- 
nople, 229, 230—history of her quarrel 
with Turkey, 231, 232—how England 
came to interfere in the cause of Greece 
explained, 2 
nation of Russia to go to war withTurkey, 
233—character of the above pamphlet, 
233—pledge of Russia not to interfere 
in the affairs of Greece, 234—circum- 
stances of the battle of Navarino, 234 
—convention of Akermann, 234, 235, 
and note—remarks on the Russian de- 
claration of war against Turkey, 235, 
236—analysis of the treaty of Adriano- 
ple, 237-239—remarks on the provi- 
sions of it, 240—importance of the Dar- 
danelles to Russia demonstrated, 241— 
causes why Russia gains ground iu Eu- 
rope and Asia so fast, 241, 242—conse- 
quences produced in Turkey by the 
Russian war, 243—notice of Sultan 
Mahmood’s reforms, 243, note, 244— 
consequences of his dependence on Rus- 
sia, 244—Mahomed Ali, 245, 246—his 
tyranny, 247—remarks on his general 
policy, 247, 248—invasion of Syria, 249, 

250—-successes of Ibrahim Pacha there, 
251—the Sultan seeks aid from Engiand, 
251—the refusal of England discussed, 
251-253—object of the Cabinet in this 
refusal, 253—diseussed, 254, 255—ad- 
vantages to Russia of the possession of 
the Dardanelles, 255,256—consequences 
to England of this, 256, 257—to France, 

297, 298—consequences of the aggran- 

QvuarrerLy Review, Vor, LX. 


32—proof ofthe predetermi- * 





England, 
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dizement of Mahomet Ali, 258-260— 
remarks on the spirit of the Turks, 260. 


England and the English, Uba/dini’s Ac- 


count of, im 1551, LIV. 106, 107—re- 
markable alteration in stature of the 
upper classes of, compared with those of 
other countries, since the civil wars, 106, 


107, 


——-—, probably not inferior to Ireland 


in beauty and fertility, LVI, 220. 

Lord Mahon’s History of, from 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix- 
la-@hapelle, reviewed, LVI. 330-349 
—value of the history of England from 
1688 downwards, 330, 331—public at- 
tention why, has lately been directed to 
that period, 331—want of a history of, 
331—character of Smollett’s Annaés, 331 
—estimate of the value of Coxe’s bio- 
graphical works, 331, 332—Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, for whom only 
adapted, 332—notice of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Memoirs, 332—notice of the new 
materials at Lord Mahon’s disposal, 332 
—how State secrets gradually see the 
light explained, 332—the Stanhope and 
liardwicke papers, 332, 333—value of 
the Vemoirs of the Master of Sinclair, 
333—interest of the Stuart Papers, 333 


“—character of Bolingbroke’s MS. let- 


ters, 333—characteristics of the domes- 
tic history of Anne's reign, 333—strik- 
ing introduction of Lord Mahon’s his- 
tory, 333—contrast between the mean- 
ing of Whig and Tory now, and ia 
queen Anne’s reign, 333, 334—what the 
defence of the Whigs against the im- 
putation of change, 334—the defence, 
why insufficient, 334, 335—another eo- 
incidence between the Whigs of 1836 
and the Tories of 1713, 335—character 
of Lord Mahon’s summary of the causes 
tending to strengthen the Jacobites, 
335—the former comparison pursued, 
335, 336—notice of the.calmness andl 
impartiality of the author, 336—what 
his natural bias, explained, 336—his 
treatment of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
character, 336—proof of the duke’s con- 
summate treachery, 336—his zeal for 
the Pretender’s service how proved, 336, 
337—the want of principle among the 
public men of queen Anne’s time, 337— 
the author's account of their intrigues, 
337—character of the history of the 
period, 337—why presents difficulties 
to the historian, 337—influence of quict 
times, 337—remarks on the working of 
he British Constitution, 337—that Con- 
stitution, how distinguished from Uto- 
pian systems, 337, °338—character of 
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the author’s narrative and selections, 
338—contents of his notes and appen- 
dix, 333— general character of the 
whole, 338—of his biographical sketches, 
339—the beauty of his portrait of Wal- 
pole, 339—that portrait quoted, 339- 
342—delineation of character, why ge- 
nerally uncertain, 342—lapse of time, in 
what respect favourable to the historian, 
342, 343—interest of the period treated 
of by Lord Mahon, why strong at pre- 
sent, 343—the author’s spirited gsketch 
of the composition of parliam®nt in 
1713, 343, 344—large number of family 
interests then, and still existing, 344— 
effect of these, 344—insight afforded 
by enumeration of them into the British 
Constitution, 344—operation of family 
boroughs, 344, 345—utility of diversi- 
ties in the composition of the House of 
Commons urged, 345—M. Dumont's 
warning respecting its composition, 345 
changes of the Reform Act not exclu- 
sively popular, 346—the tendency of 
the increase of county representation 
explained, 346—old proportion of aris- 
tocratic seats, why beneficial, 346—cha- 
racter of the author’s remarks on the 
Peerage Bill, 346—propriety of the 
measure discussed, 346, 347—nature of 
the opposition in the Commons, 347— 
Sir Robert Walpole’s conduct on the 
— 347—teal character of the 

ill, why not at first noticed, 347, 348 

effect of the defeat of Ministers, 348 
—Sir John Packington'’s speech on the 
debate, 348, 349—Sir Robert Walpole’s 
motives divined, 349—effect of the re- 
jection of the measure, 319. 
England, the hatred of, among foreigners, 
LVIII. 289. 
—_—, Cooper’s England, with Sketches 
7 Society in the Metropolis, reviewed, 

1X. 327-361—the work characterized 
generally, 327—the Quarterly Review 
not hostile to, 327—nor Mr. Cooper the 
representative of, America, 327—the 
whole work fabulous and contemptible, 
327—and why, 328—what the title 
ought to have been, 328—the author’s 
humble origin, 328—excoriated vanity, 
328—the reviewer shown to be impar- 
tial, 329—contrast of Mr. Cooper's with 
Captain Slidell’s work, 320—Mr. Coop. 
er’s book, why noticed at all, 329—its 
want of order remarked and illustrated, 
329, 330—its main feature what, 330— 
attention Mr. Cooper received in Eng- 
land, how forfeited, 330—results of his 
vanity, 330—ludicrous instauce of va- 


nity, 330, 331—what he calls a shock- 
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ing affront on him described, 331, 332 
—number of pages devoted to this, 352 
—his futile argumentation anticipated 
by Dogberry, 332—Mr. Cooper’s seve- 
rity about titles, 333—contrasted with 
his own assumption of Esguire, 333— 
Mr. Cooper probably of the Shallow 
family, 333—his proofs of English anti- 
pathy to America examined, 333, 334— 
tendency of his work tu cause shame 
among Americans, 334—his account of 
a meeting with a bishop at dinner, 334 
—his vulgar sneers, 334, 335—fourteen 
pages of another inse/t, 335—reprehen- 
sion of his ridiculous impertinence, 335 
—attention of the company to him, 
336 —instance of his impudent vanity, 
336—another insa/t, 336, 337—another, 
337—his rancorous ingenuity, 338— 
Ezekiel Grubb’s account of the House 
of Commons in 1815, 338—corresponds 
closely with Cooper's, 338—Cooper dis- 
appointed with Windsor castle, 338— 
Mathews in the belfry at Albany, 339— 
Cooper's remarks on Holland House, 
339—style of the tables of New York 
and London compared, 339—more on 
the building of Holland House, 339, 
340—his ignorance of the family his- 
tory, 340—relation of an incident at 
dinner, 340, 341—Dutch herrings, 341 
—his notions of English, 341, 342— 
specimens of his elegant style, 343, 344 
—ignorance and malice, 344, 345— 
about carriages and horses, 345, 346— 
breakfasting, 346, 347—inconsistencies 
—347—difficult for bookmakers to get 
into society, and why, 347, 348—Cooper 
unknown in Tory circles, 348—out of 
his element in the saddle, 348, 349— 
his accuracy shewn, 349—especially 
about liveries, 349, 350—and heraldry, 
350—his own man, 350, 351—his flutter 
about lords, 351, 352—Velluti, who 
really, 352—a mistake of his about sell- 
ing game, 352—a mistake in chrono- 
logy, 352, 353—foolery of a criticism of 
his, on Shakspeare, 353, 354, and note— 
why no further extracts on England 
produced by the reviewer, 354—Coop- 
er’s confession respecting America, 354, 
355—his sketch of its public morals, 
355, 356—of its fine arts, literature, 
taste, 356, 357—of its domestic and fe- 
male manners, 357, 358—weight of his 
evidence on these points, 358—an infa- 
mous falsehood of his about the French 
Revolution, 358, 359—remarks on the 
initia/s given by Cooper in the story, 
360—challenge to Mr. Cooper to pro- 
duce proof, 36l1—a calumnious f 
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hood respecting the Quarterly Review 
denounced, 361. 

England's Crisis, a Letter to the Members 
of the Sheffield Mechanics Institute, and 
the Workmen in general, by Samuel Ro- 


berts, reviewed, XLVII. 408. See In- | 


dustry and Banking System. 

Englefield, Sir Harry, description of a din- 
ner given at his table, L. 497. 

English, reason why they are bad dancers, 
XLVIII. 223—why they gesticulate lit- 


tle, 223—greedy of novelty, 224—their | 


toleration, 227-——their intolerance of 
Atheists and Deists, 227—their observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, 231—grave mo- 
desty of the young gentlewomen, 231. 

» cleanliness of the, remarkable, L. 





— scholars, deficiency of, in zeal and 
industry, LI. 42. 

. the, flatter themselves that Milton 
and Shakspeare are popular in England, 
erroneously, LIT. 35. 

——— absentees, XLI. 515, XLII, 238, 
240, 507. See Absentees. 

absentees, difference between, and 
the Irish absentees, explained, XLIX. 
149, nole, 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
critique on, XLIV. 180—remarks on 
its success, 182. 

hooks of reference, hint for the 

improvement of, XLVI. 7. 

chronicles, a meritorious under- 
taking for the publication of, noticed, 
with remarks, XLIV. 442. 

English Dramatic Poetry, History of, by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq.,reviewed, XLVI. 
477. See Dramatic Poetry. 

—— language, some account of the 
causes of its introduction into Scotland, 
XLI. 331. 

————.,, progress of, on the 
continent, L. 336. 

——__—_—_—_-—_, its superiority to the 
German, LIII. 87. 

, its superiority, LIV. 

295—what its chief strength, 296—a 

















—— —. 








part of education in some parts of 


Kurope, 299—instance of the light 
thrown on it by the Icelandic, 321. 

peasantry, works relating to the 
condition of the, reviewed, XLI. 240— 
momentous change brought about in the 
condition of the peasantry during late 
years, 240—that change all but uni- 
versal, and for the worse, 240—their 
degraded condition not the result of the 
poor-laws, 241—accouut of the condi- 
tion of the English peasantry during 





the prevalence of the feudal system, 241 
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—observations on the important change 
in their condition in the fourteenth 
century, from the increased demand for 
wool, 242—effects of the introduction of 
the grazing system as regards the 
English peasantry, 242—condition of 
the peasantry in the reiga of Henry 
VIII. 243—the evils arising to the 
peasantry from the system of enclosures 
at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century detailed, with remarks, 245— 
vagrancy in England concomitant with 
the system of consolidating farms, 251 
—account of the increase of crime in 
England derived from the same source, 
254—and of political discontent, 255— 
importance of the change in the condi- 
tion of our peasantry, 256—the inei- 
dental advantages formerly enjoyed by 
the agricultural labourer, and now lost 
to him, pointed out, 258—account of 
the annihilation of domestic manufac- 
tures by the general introduction and 
adoption of machinery, 258—effects of 
this change on the female offspring of 
the peasantry, 259—the change in the 
habits and character of the peasantry 
not the result of poor-laws, but of events 
which rendered poor-laws absolutely 
necessary, 259—remarks on the supe- 
rior condition of the peasantry in districts 
where small portions of land are allotted 
them, 260—comparative statement of 
the amount of poor-rates in parishes 
where the allotment system is adopted, 
and where not, 263—the question as to 
the best mode of employing the poor 
examined, 265—the proper division and 
size of farms considered, 265—the ad- 
vantages of the allotment system pointed 
out, 267—the objections to that system 
combated, 273—change for the better, 
which might be expected in the character 
aud habits of the peasantry from the 
introduction of the allotment system, 
276—the erroneous plans adopted to 
counteract the effects of the separation 
of the peasantry from the soil noticed, 
with remarks, 277—employment the 
surest mode of diminishing crime, 277— 
detail of the important results to be 
expected from the allotment system, 
279—the character of the agricultural 
labourers a matter of deep interest to 
the community, and why, 250—different 
plans for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the peasantry considered, 281 
—the constitution unsound when the 
inferior order is vicious and miserable, 
282—the advantage of giving pleasing 
and beneficial employment =e la- 
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bouring classes in their leisure hours, 
stated, 283. 

English peerage, XLII.281. See Peerage 
of England. 

populace, a disgraceful charac- 
teristic of the, noticed, XLVIT. 100. 

English Race-horse, a Treatise on the Care, 
Treatment, and Training of the, by R. 
Darvill, V.S., reviewed, XLIX. 331. 
See Turf. 

— registration of title-deeds, XLII. 
170. See Registration, 

——— revolution of 1688, observations on 
the proximate cause of the, XLIX. 169. 

servants, what the proper use of, 

on the continent, L. 311. 











of, XLVIIL. 168. See Society, 

Englishmen, Address to ail Classes and 
Conditions of, by the Duke of Newcastle, 
reviewed, XLVII. 559. See Revolution. 

Enlistment, observations on the system of, 
XLI. 567. 

Ennius, the work of Euhemerus, §trans- 
lated by, XLVII. 22. 

» the difficulty of forming a judg- 
ment of his real merits, LIT, 59—Sue- 
tonius speaks disparagingly of him, 59, 
60—Horace more favourably, 60—seems 
to have succeeded in establishing the 
hexameter, 60—originates the satire, 61 
—hborrows from Nevius, 61—character 
of his Anna/s, 61 — popularity of his 
poems, 61—effects of his translation of 
the story of Evemerus, 61, 62, 72— 
popularity of his dnnals, 65—Lueretius 
borrows from and praises him, 69. 

Ense, Varnhagen Von, LIII. 229, 

Entomology, our knowledge of, very im- 
perfect, XLVII. 336. 

Entre Minho E Douro, appearance of the 
country of, described, LVI, 259, 260, 

Entremeses, the, what, LIX. 66. 

Enzius, the favourite natural son of the 
Emperor Frederick I1., LI. 336, 337, 
E. O. Rackey, account of the settlemeut so 
called in the island of New Zealand, 

XLVIII. 137. 

Fpaulettes, not worn, in the Spanish ser- 
vice, by certain officers, LIV. 197. 

Epic, the romantic, origin of, stated, LV. 
295—Professor Ranke’s sketch of its 
peculiar character, quoted, 295, 296. 

Epicurus, his opinion respecting chaos 
stated, L. 27. 

-, the object of Lucretius was to 
develop his system, LIL 69—the pur- 
pose of that system stated, 69, 70. 

¥pinician hymns of Pindar, the real object 
of the, ascertained, LI. 43, 44. 

Episcopal Church, preference for, of the 








- society,ambition the characteristic | 
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better classes in the United States of 
North America, XLI. 445. 

Epistles, The, of Morace, their character, 
LIL. 94. 

Epitaph on Schwartz, by a Gentoo Prince 
XLIII. 408. 

Eprouvettes, what, LIV. 150, 151. 

Kpsom, account of the racing at the town 
of, XLIX. 430—description of the 
warren, 430—account of the start, 430, 

Equality, character and results of the 
doctrine of, LIV. 409. 


| Era, The Georgian, veviewed, LIIT. 443- 





173—plan of the work displayed, 448- 
450—character of the typography, 450 
—the author's plan, how executed, 450 
—faults of design, 450—iucongruities 
remarked, 450, 451—essentials of bio- 
graphy pointed out, 451,452—this book 
made for the title, 452 — faults of ar- 
rangement, 452—chronological blunders 
as to the deaths of Mr. Pelham and the 
Duke of Neweastle, rectified, 452, note 
—character of the appendix, 453, 455— 
veracity of the editor, 454—his mistakes 
in orthography, 454—various enormous 
blunders in chronology rectified, 455- 
161—ignorance of common-place Eng- 
lish literature, 461,462—remarks about 
Harley, Dean Swift, 463 —Horace Wal- 
pole,46 4-465 —errors in political history, 
465—Sir Robert Walpole, 465—Lord 
Anson, 466—Admiral Byng, 466—Dr. 
Wilson, 466, 467—Sir George Murray, 
167—The Duke of Wellington, 467, 468 
—Mr. Tierney, 468—Mr. Fearne, 468— 
Mr. Pigot, 468, 469—Mr. Rose, 469— 
the author’s scholarship, 469—egregious 
error of his in Latinity, 470—a calumny 
against Mr, Pitt, 470, 471—estimate of 
the judgment of the author, 471—his 
language, 471—his character of Mr, 
Hazlitt, 471—of Shelley, 472—of Gni- 
maldi, 472—of Ryland, 472—other in- 
stances of judgment, 473—character of 
the work, and reasons for noticing it 
stated, 473. 

Erasmus, religious forms ridiculed by, 
XLI. 4—his curious dialogue between 
two Franciscans quoted, 1 1—his account 
of Hector Boece, 121. 

Erasmus, The, first Dutch ship that ever 
reached Japan, LIT. 293, note. 

Eratosthenes, his curious list of Theban 
kings. noticed, XLII. 123—obtains a 
list of Diospolitan kings from the priests 
of Thebes, 133. 

Erfurth, date of Napoleon's meeting with 
the Emperor Alexander at, LVI, 442— 
real views of the former at that inter- 
view, 412, 
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Ergamenes, king of the Ethiopians, de- 
stroys the power of the priests, XLIII. 
126. 

Ergastula, the, of the Roman slaves, L. 
103—suppressed by Hadrian, 41). 

Erinna, account of, and of her writings, 
XLIX. 370—observations on her epi- 
grams, 371. 

Erman, M., noticed, XLIII. 318. 
Erminier, M., his Au-de/a du Rhin, re- 
viewed, LI. 35, ef sey. See Germany. 
Erpingham, Sir Thomas, sketch of life of, 

LVI. 22. 

Erse language, the, Dr. Prichard’s over- 
sight respecting initial permutations in, 
corrected, LVII. 83.—these, how used, 
Si—comparatives and superlatives, how 
formed iv, 85—form of dative plural,85. 

-—————., how shown to be younger 
than Welsh, LVII. 85. 

Erskine, Lord, account of a singular case 
of insanity mentioned by, XLI, 170— 
states a knowledge of good and evil as 
too vague a principle on which to found 
responsibility for crime, 179—defines 
the true character of insanity, but founds 
on it an erroneous conclusion, 180. 

, his opinion of Lord Mans- 

field, XLII, 224, 

-, Mr., anecdotes of, XLIX, 125. 

—, Sir Thomas, XLI. 59. 

Escholtz Bay, real nature of the alleged 
ice formation in, XLV. 59, 90. 

Eschwege, Baron von, his account of the 
South American gold and silver mines, 
XLIII. 285. 

Escott, M. S., his ould Reform in Parlia- 
ment be a benefit to the Country? 1831, 
reviewed, XLV. 252-339. Sve Reform, 
Parliamentary. 

-—-, Mr., his answer to Lord Brougham’s 
speech of Oct. 7, 1831, XLVI. 323, note, 




















544—his Letter to the Farmers of the | 
United Kingdom, reviewe!, 544—his | 


observations on the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the hing to create peers, 619, 
and nofe. 


——-, character of his pamphlet | 


entitled, The Second Reading of the 
Reform Bill, XLN UL. 561, note. 


Escurial. the palace of the, deseribed, LI. 


154-455, 
Esdras, date of the forgery of the third 
book of, LVI. 36. 

Esla, the, circumstances of Sir John 
Moore's retirement beyond, LVI. 477. 
Fsné, account of certain temples near, 

LIT. 107. 
Esocide, the, what, LVIIT. 360. 
Espionnage, the extent and excellence of 
the Japanese system of, stated, LIL. 302. 
Espiens, what, LAL, 208, 209. 
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Esquimaux, the, nature of their food, ex- 
plained, LIT. 408. 

, the, description of the village 
of a tribe of, LIV. 9—statement of the 
information given by them to Captain 
Ross, 9—their providence, 9, 10 

—_ , the, description of a rencontre 
with a party of, LVI. 289, 299. 

Esquirol, M., observations by, on the edu- 
cation of children, XLI. 177. 

Essai sur la Systeme hieroglyphique de M. 
Champollion le geune, et sur les avantages 
quil offre @ la Critique Sacrée, par 3.G. 
II. Greppo, reviewed, XLIIL. 111-155. 

Essex, the, (American whaler) absurd 
story of the loss of, XLV. 67, 68. 

Established Church, the, Second Report of 
his Majesty's Commissioncrs appointed to 
consider the State of, in England and 
Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues, reviewed. LV IIT. 
196-254. See Cathedral Establish- 
ments, 














, a Dissenting Minister's 
Letter to Earl Grey, in Vindication of 
an, reviewed, LILI, 175-215. See 
Church. 





—, the, not the cause of 
relizious strife, and why, LVIII. 127— 
destruction of, would not be favourable 
to the philosopher, 127, 128—establish- 
ments in what respect favourable to li- 
beratity, 128. 

Estates, the three estates ofthe realm, what 
technically, explained, LVI. 230, note. 

Estatuto Real, remarks on the overthrow 
of the, LVILI. 290. 

Esterhazy, Prince, remarks on, and esti- 
mate of his wealth, LIV. 479. 

ttangs, the of the South of France, how 
formed, XLIII, 443. 

Etearchus, King of the Oasis of Ammon, 
notice of, XLI. 229. 

Ethiopia, colonists from, the first inhabi- 
tants of Egypt, XLII. 123—their first 
habitations caverns, 128—the husband- 
men of, introduce tillage into Egypt, 
131—the first conquest of Sesostris, 143 
—female sovereigns common in, 143— 
Candace, queen of, 143, 

Ethiopians, the, their war with the Shep- 
herds, XLII, 123—build Thebes, Aby- 
dus,and many towns in the Thebais and 
Delta, 123—their name held in sacred 
reverence, 123 —allusions to, in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, 124—the inventors 
of religious pomps, 124—the religious 
parents of the Egyptians, 124—their 
priests consulted by Diodorus, 125—-ac- 
count of their laws and monarchy, 125 
—slay their priests and alter the laws of 
the monarchy, 126—distinction between 
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their royal and vulgar letters, 128, note— 
furnish eighteen kings of Egypt, 133. 
Etiquette, various works on, reviewed, 
LIX. 396-439, See Manners and Eti- 
quette. 
Etiquette, the Book of, reviewed, LIX. 396, 
et seq. See Manners and Etiquette. 

» Hints on, and the Usages of So- 
ciely, with a Glance at Bad Habits, by 
Aywyos, reviewed, LIX. 396, et seg. See 
Manners and Etiquette. 

——, Instructions in, by James Pitt, 
reviewed, LIX. 396, et seg. See Man- 
ners and Etiquette. 

» Kidd's Practical Hints on, re- 
viewed, LIX, 396, et seg. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 








» the Laws of, or Short Rules and | 


Reflections for Conduct in Society, re- 
viewed, LIX. 396, et seg. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 

——, the Pocket Book of, and Vade 
Mecum of the Usages of Society, re- 
viewed, LIX. 396, e¢ seg. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 

——, the Science of, by Agrtios, re- 
viewed, LIX. 396, ef seg. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 








———, the True Science of, reviewed, | 
Manners and | 


LIX. 396, ef sey. See 
Etiquette. 

Kina, Mount, observations of Mr, Lyell 
on, XLIIL. 431—cone of, 452—aqueous 
vapours of, 455—eruption in 1511 of, 
455—in 1536, 455—in 1669, 455. 

~, probably, at first, a small in- 
sular volcano, LIII. 433—data for com- 
puting its age, remarked to be very im- 
perfect, 433. 

Eton, the constitution and character ‘Of 
the College of, explained, LHI, 141, 142. 
See Education in England. 

College, remarks on the practical ex- 
cellence of that great school, XLIV. 122. 

-—— School. Some Remarks on the Pre- 
sent Studies and Management of Eton 
School, by a Parent, 1834, reviewed, LIL. 
128, et seg. See Education in England. 

The Abuses of Eton School 

Considered, 1834, reviewed, LII. 128, 

et seq. See Education in England. 

A Few Words in Reply to 

« Some Remarks on the Present Studies 

and Management of Eton School,’ re- 

viewed, LII. 128, et seg. See Educa- 
tion in England. 

The Eton System of Educa- 























tion Vindicated, reviewed, LI1, 128, et | 


seg. See Education in England. 
Etruria, antiquities of, Micali’s work on 
the, reviewed, LIV. 429-455—merit of 
German scholars in the study of anti- 
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quity, 429—justice done to them by 

Micali, 429, 430—Vico’s discoveries, 

430—character of Micali’s work, 430— 

his theory of Etrurian civilization, 430, 

431—what the great distinction of Tus- 

can works—43l—character of Micali’s 

engravings, 431, 432—are the monu- 

ments certainly Etruscan ? 432—other 

difficulties suggested, 432—character of 
the ancient Ktrurians, 432—govern- 

ment, 432—religion, 432 — language, 

433—name they gave themselves, 433— 

relationship of their names, 433, note— 

character of the language, 433—speci- 

mens,433--similarity to Semitic tongues, 

433, 434—not related to the Basque, 

434—Etrurians certainly inhabited the 

Rhetian Alps, 434, 435—objections to 

this theory, 435—Livy’s account, 435— 
rejected by Micali, and why, 435—ques- 
tion whence they came discussed, 436 

—not to be identified with the Pelasgi, 
—style of their architecture, 437—tre- 
marks on the Pelasgi, 437, 438—-Gell 
on their architecture, 438— Pelasgus, 
what, 438—sites of Pelasgic remains, 
438, 439-—wide extent of, 440—same 
style employed by the Romans, 440— 
distinction between Pelasgic and Cycle- 
pian masonry, 440-—Micali rejects the 
Pelasgic origin of polygonal masonry, 
410—searcely ever found in Etruria, 
440—Ktrurian style similar to Egyptian, 
441—instance of this, 441—-further 
analogies, 442, 443— Mantus and 
Amenti, 443—Micali’s conjectural de- 
duction from hence, 444—observations 
on his theory, 444—grounds of relation- 
ship of the races of mankind, 444— 
languave considered as a ground of rela- 
tionship of the Etrurians to Egypt, 445 
—Etrurian seems to have been read till 
a late period, 445--characters of the 
language similar to what, 445—theory 
of the Prince of Canino disposed of, 445, 
note—religion, how far a proof of con- 
nexion with Exypt,446—Micali’s views 
on this point, 446, 447—probable origin 
of foreign superstitions among the Etru- 
rians suggested, 447—what chief charac- 
teristic of Etrurian superstition, 447— 
why unlikely to be derived from Egypt, 
447, 448—how far civil polity of Etruria 
resembles that of Egypt, 448—resem- 
blance of manners, 448, 449—of arts, 
449—trecent discoveries show connexion 
with Greece, 449—similarity in some 
cases to Egyptian arts,449-——naval power 
of the Ktrurians, 451) —similarity of 
Etrurian and Egyptian paintings, 450, 
note—Micali’s hypothesis on Etrurian 
art, 450—origin of fictile vases, 451, 
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452—result of the recent excavations at | 
Vulci, 452-454— Attic origin of many of 
the works found there, 454—character 


of Micali’s work, 454—summary of the | 


reviewer’s opinion, 454, 455. 
sur la 
Chute de 1* Empire Romain, par M. de 


Chateaubriand, reviewed, L, 273, et seq. 


See Gibbon and Guizot. 


on, LII. 78—its slow progress as a 
science, 78—Cicero on the etymology 


of the word Neptunus, 78—Lord Bacon's | 


opinion of etymologists, 78. 
, what, LIV. 300, 301— its true 
foundation, 301, 302, 


Eubeea, distance of, from Scheria, LIX. 


564, note. See Eustathius. 


Euclid, the Pythagorean proposition of, 


XLIII, 201. 


Eudelechius, his date, LVII. 64. 
Eugenius, the Emperor, how invested with 


the imperial purple, LVII. 57—account 
of religious reaction at his accession, 57. 


Euhemerus, account of, and of his system 


relative to the gods of the Greek mytho- 
logy, XLVII. 22. 


Euler, M., honours conferred on, XLIIL. 


313 
, the character of his works, 
XLVII, 546. . 


Eunus, leader of the first servile war in 


Sicily, L. 403. 


Euphrates, Reportson the Navigation of 


the, by Captain Chesney, reviewed, 
XLIX. 212. See Steam Navigation to 
India. Length of the river from Bir to 
Bussora, 218. 

, character of the attempt to 
communicate with India by way of the, 
LI. 405. 


Euripides, observations on the character 


and object of his writings, XLIV. 405 
et seg.—account of his birth, 407—ob- 
servations on the scenic changes effected 
by, 407, 408—versions of scenes from 
his works, 412. 

, his works a connecting link be- 
tween the Ode and the Comedy, XLV III. 
73. 





. account of the manner of his 
poetry, LILI. 96—character of his cho- 
ruses, 96, 97, 


Europe, account of the annual produce of 


gold in, XLILI. 286, 287—consumption 
of gold in, 289—whole of the produce of 
the mines in, 291, nofe—amount of 
specie exported from, 295, note—amount 
of taxation in, 298—account of the 
supply of precious metals in, 303, aud 
note — remarks on the state of He- 
brew literature in, 392-395 — con- 


, the character of Varro’s work 
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EUR 
nexion of the languages of India and 
Northern Europe, 398—castes in, 406. 


Europe, account of the number of birds 


belonging to, XLVII. 353, 

~, the surface-soils of, sufficient to 
support a hundred times her present 
population, XLVIII. 61. 

——, the supercretaceous strata ex- 
tensive in, XLVILI. 127—only a small 
portion of, which has escaped submer- 
sion, 127 — geological appearance of 
different parts of, 128. 

» account of the state of, before 
and during the reign of Charlemagne, 
XLIII. 421, e¢ seg—opened to the do- 
mination of the Vatican by the Italian 
conquests of Pepin and Charlemagne, 

” 


| Europe, Excursions in the North of, by 





——_—_—_———— 





John Barrow, reviewed, LI. 456-468; 
See Barrow, John, 

and America, works relative to, 
reviewed, LVIII, 497-523—these works 
why reviewed together, 497—character 
of M. Chevalier and his work, 497, 498 
—object of his visit to America, 498— 
plan of his work, 498—striking state- 
ment of the amount of intercourse be- 
tween Havre and New York, 499—his 
remarks on Barclay’s brewery, 499— 
period of his travels in England stated, 
499—-account of the effects of General 
Jackson’s action on the currency of the 
United States, 500—number of public 
functionaries dependent on the Ameri- 
can President, 50l—remarks on the 
President’s conduct on that occasion, 
501—absence of violence, 501, 502— 
effect of the derangement of the Ame- 


.Yican currency on the Lyons’ weavers, 


502—Chevalier’s estimate of the mean 
rate of interest in France, and recom- 
mendation of a paper currency, 502— 
why probably impracticable, stated, 502 
—his views of the American struggle 
why must be taken with some allowance, 
502—a probable explanation of the Pre- 
sident’s conduct suggested, 502, 503— 
comparative view of the internal com- 
munication of America, England, and 
Europe generally, 503—various views 
of the results, 503—mode of construc- 
tion of the American works, 503, 504— 
character of the American railroads 
504—importance of the engineering pro- 
fession, 504, 505—of the question of 
the discipline of labourers on railways, 
505, 506— possibility of uniting the 
nations of Europe by means of railways, 
suggested, 506, 507—road statistics of 
France, 507—inland navigation, 507— 
want of railways, 508—success of the 





EUS 
Brussels and Antwerp railroad, 508, 
509—rate of fares on it, 509—curious 
circumstance respecting its line, 509— 
carriage of heavy goods, 509 — ef- 
fect of improved communications on 
liberty, estimated, 510—remarks on the 
tone of wealthy American travellers’ 
statements on European affluence, 51] 
—Mr. J. F. Cooper's reflections touch- 
ing this, 511,512—advantage of French 
posting over English, stated, 512—cha- 
racter of this work, 512, 513 — leaning 
of American diplomatists in Paris to- 
wards monarchy, stated, 513—surmise 
of the cause of this, 513—and remarks, 
514, 515—qualities of Americans, 515 
dangers of steam passage on the Mis- 
sissippl, 515, 516 —Chevalier’s lively 
description of American enterprise, 516 
—comparison of this spirit of enterprise 
with gambling at Crockford's, 516, 517 
—locomotion of the Yankee, 517—ha- 
bits of competition, 517—varieties of 
species of Americans, traced, 518—pre- 
dominance of the Virginian breed, 518 
slavery, 518—comparative increase of 
blacks and whites, 518-—first condition 
of annexation of Texas to the Union, 
518—conduct of Americato the Indians 
how excusable, 518—Chevalier’s views 
of American democracy, 519—charac- 
yer of his work, 519—remarks on the 
prevalent dislike to domestic service in 
America, 520—how caused, 520- 


' 





Mr. | 


J. F. Cooper's account of ladies’ life in | 


New York, 320, 521—cause of English 
late hours stated, 521—his opinion of 
the durability of the Union, why en- 
titled to weight, 522—truth of another 
remark, as to the test of time as applied 
to America, 523—general character of 
his work, 523. 

Eusebius, his Lives of Egyptian Kings, 
noticed, XLII. 134—Artapanus quoted 
by, 154—his opinion on collateral Egyp- 
tian dynasties, 136—the Armenian ver- 
sion of his Chronicon, quoted, 134, note 
—date assigned to the Shepherd dynasty 
by, 135—his opinion that Joseph was 
sold into Egypt under Apophis the 
Fourth, of the Shepherd dynasty, con- 


sidered, 137—quoted on the dates of 


the Egyptian dynasties, 142, note—his 
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account of Busiris, 150, note—the hypo- | 


thesis of, concerning the Israelites, op- 

posed to facts, 151. 

, shown to be mistaken, in saying 
that the poem of Lucretius, De Rerum 
Naturd, was submitted to Cicero, for 
correction, LII. 69. 

Eustathius, his opinious of the poem of the 








EXA 


Shield of Hercules ascribed to Hesiod, 
XLVII. 29. 

Eustathius, effect of what he says respect- 
ing the distance of Scheria from Eubera, 
LIX. 564, note. 

Euxine Sea, the, sudden lowering of, 
XLIITI. 447. 

—_——_-—--——, account of, XLVI. 61- 
68. 








, countries bordering on, the 
chief mart for slaves, in ancient times, 
L. 405. 

Evangelists, their writings compared, with 
a view to explain the agreements an‘ 
differences which the Gospels severally 
present, XLIV. 420, et seg.—their inde- 
pendence of each other as witnesses, 428, 

Evans, Rev. Mr., nature of his divinity 
lectures as tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, explained, LIT. 473. 

~—-, Sir Hugh, the date of his death, 
with other particulars, LIT. 99, 100. 

, Sir W. D., his evidence in respect 
to the asserted reluctance to prosecute 
for capital offences, noticed, with re- 
marks, XLVII. 185. 

Evaporation, some account of the process 
of, L. 24. 

Evelina, oservations on Mad. D’Arblay’s 
novel of, XLIX, 109. 

Evemerus, the story of, its effects on the 
Heathen Mythology, LIT. 61, 62-72. 
Evénemens de Paris des 26-29, Juliet, 183%, 
reviewed, LIV. 226, et seg. See Revo- 

lution, the French. 

Evening, The Ode to, of Collins, its unsur- 
passed musical effect, LI. 25, 26. 

Evéque, Mons. Lamé de la Ville 1’, rejec- 
tion of a proposition of, XLIII. 570. 

Evertsen, Admiral. account of voyage of, 
from Japan, LVI. 434. 

Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion derived from the literal Fulfilment 
of Prophecy, particularly as illustrated 
by the History of the Jews, and by the Dis- 
coveries of recent Travellers, by Alex- 
ander Keith, D.D., reviewed, LIII. 
142-174. See Keith, Dr. Alexander. 

Evora, reception of the Earl of Carnarvon 
at, LVIII. 273-275—account of tu- 
mults at, 275, 276. 

Ewart, Mr., falsehoods of Sir N. Wraxall 
respecting, detected, LVII. 472, 473— 
meaning of his reported last words, 47.3, 
474. 

Ewelme Palace, by whom erected, XLY. 
492. 

Examen Critique des Travaux de feu M. 
Champollion sur les Hieroglyphes, par 
M. J. Klaproth, reviewed, LIII. 100, 
et seq. See Egypt. 
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EXA 


Examiner, the, characterized, XLV. 307. 

Excellence, in the fine arts, alone valu- 
able, L. 63. 

Excelmans, General, notice of, XLIV. 
251. 

Exchange, account of the origin of bills 
of, XLVI1. 420. 





Exchanges, the system of foreign, whence | 


arose, LY. 317. 

Exchequer, Court of, account of the amount 
of litigation in, compared with that in 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, XLII. 183—length and 
numbers of the sittings of the judges, 
184—the causes of the unequal pressure 
of business in the three superior courts, 
considered, 186—proposals of the Com- 
mon Law Commissioners for increasing 
the business of the Court of Exchequer, 
187—account of the variety of forms of 
process in the court, 193. 

———--, the, account of its transac- 
tions with the Bank of England, XLIII. 
343. 

Exclusiveness, one of the chief character- 
istics of English fashionable society, 
XLVIII. 197. 

Excursions in the North of Europe, through 
parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, in the years 1830, 


1833; by John Barrow, Junior, reviewed, | 


LI. 456-468. See Barrow, John. 
Executions, ought not to be made a spec- 
tacle to the mu!titude, XLIV. 117. 
-, public, observations on the 








conduct of the crowds assembling at | 


those in England, XLVII. 201. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, by G. 
F, Hunt, reviewed, XLV. 471, ef seg. 
See Architecture, Old English Domes- 
tic. 

Exercitus consularis, a, the numbers of, 
estimated, LVI, 457, note. 

Fxeter, curious circumstance in the early 
history of, LIX. 282—Daniel Defov’s 
account of, 313—state of, under Charles 
II., 313. 

" Henry, Lord Bishop of, his Charge 

at the Visitation of 1836, reviewed, LV ILL. 

196—254. See Cathedral Establish- 

ments. 





» his ac- 
count of the practice of subscription to 
the 39 Articles, at Oxford, LI, 522. 

» charges 
Earl Grey with having given the signal 
for attack on the Bench of Bishops, 
XLVI. 276. 











, his speech 
on the Irish Education Bill, quoted, 
XLVIII, 572. 
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EXM 
Exeter, Marquis of, anecdote of, XLVIII. 


‘ 





—-—, account of his racing 
transactions, X LIX, 421. 
camouth, Admiral Lord, Osler’s Life of, 
reviewed, LY, 129-173.—Mr. Osler’s 
want of fairness as to the circumstances 
of the publication, 129—in what de- 
gree sanctioned by Lord Exmouth’s fa- 
mily, 129—assertions of Mr. Osler con- 
tradicted, 120—value of the work how 
affected by wanting the sanction of the 
family, 129, 130—Osler’s merits, 130— 
and faults and omissions, 130, 131— 
plan of the review, 131—origin of Lord 
Exmouth, stated, 131—name of his fa- 
mily, 131, mote—notice of remarkable 
members of it, 131—patrimony of Lord 
Exmouth’s father, 13l—station, 131— 
birth of Lord Exmouth, 131—educa- 
tion, 13l—advantage of education to 
the young sailor, 131, 132—he goes to 
sea, 132—account of Captain Stott, 132 
dismissal of Cole and Pellew, 132— 
magnanimity of latter, 132, 133—Cap- 
tain Pownoll, 133—seamanship of Pel- 
lew, 133—anecdote of a frolic, 133— 
his courage in saving lives, 133—re- 
marks on the humanity often displayed 
by British sailors, 133—skill and judg- 
ment of Pellew, 134—is detached on an 
expedition, 134—rebuilding of the In- 
exible, \34—the Carlton, schooner, 134, 
135—Pellew succeeds to the command, 
135—account of his brilliant conduct, 
135—panegyric of the sailors, 135— Sir 
Charles Douglas’s approbation, 135— 
Lord Howe’s, 135—the Earl of Sand- 
wich’s letter to him, 135—is attached 
to Burgoyne’s army, 135—in what capa- 
city and with what results, 135, 136— 
Burgoyne’s letter to him, 136-—makes 
one of a council of war, 136—remarks 
on his youth, 136—his offers rejected, 
136—sent home with Burgoyne’s dis- 
patches, 136, 137—Sir Guy Carleton’s 
recommendation of him, 137—event on 
his passage home, 137—omission of 
Osler’s regretted, 137—Pellew’s mode 
of retaking a victualling ship, 137, and 
note—obtains his licutenancy, but is not 
employed in action, and why, 137—he- 
comes lieutenant of the Licorne, 137— 
rejoins Captain Pownoll, 137—who is 
killedin action. 138—Pellew made com- 
mander of the Hazard, sloop, 138—re- 
marks on his conduct in the Pe/ican, 
13S8—letter from Lord Keppel, quoted, 
138—made post captain, 135—in what 
respect fortunately, 13=—marries, 138 
anecdotes of him on board the Winchel- 


be 
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sea, 138, 139 —his humanity, 140 — 


comes home and takes to farming, 140 | 


| 


—appointed to the Nymphe, 140—action | 


with the Cleopatra, 140—knighted, 140 
—generosity to Madame Mullon, 140, 
lil—service in the Arethusa, 141—note 
of Sir John Warren, 141—commands 
the second frigate-squadron, 141—posts 
to town, 141—and why, 141], 142—re- 
connoitres Brest, 142—removes to the 
Indefatigable, 142—why ordered into 
the Tagus, 142—his conduct, 142—the 
risks stated to which he exposes him- 
self, 142—narrow escape related, 142, 
143—heroic exploit, 143—modesty of 
notice of this in the Indefatigable’s jour- 
nal, 144—and of his letter to Admiral 
Onslow, 144, 145—honours bestowed on 
him, 145—his patronage of Captain 
Coghlan, 145—Osler’s omission of Lord 
Exmouth’s letters, 145—his account of 
the affair of the Dutton, 146—deprecia- 
tion of his exertions, 146—refuted by 
Northcote’s account from the spot, 146- 
148—account of various actions in the 
Indefutigable, 148 —his share in the 
blockade of Brest, 149—aneedote, 149 
—the attempt on Ireland, 149—action 
with a two-decker, 149—151—fate of the 
Droits de 1’ Homme, 15 1—numbers saved 
from the vessel, 151, 152—number of 
cruizers taken by Sir Edward’s squa- 
dron, 152—his noble conduct to the crew 
of La Vaitllante, 152—Sir Edward re- 
moved to the Impeteux, 152—Osler's 
negligence remarked, 152, nofe —-ac- 


count of the mutiny in the In/efitigable, | 





153—dispositions of the crew of the Jm- | 


peteux, 153—account of the mutiny of, 
153, 154—Sir Edward’s firmness, 154 
three of the mutineers hung, 154, 155 — 
his conduct in the expedition against 
Ferro), 155-—peace of Amiens, 155—is 
retumed M.P. for Barnstaple, 155— 
his politics and attachment to Lord Sid- 
mouth, 155—appointed to the Tonnaant, 
155—blockades Ferrol, 156—cause of 
his recall, 156—defence of Lord St. Vin- 


cent, 156 —its weight with Mr. Pitt, | 
156—Pellew’s rhetorical powers, 156— | 


appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Kast Indian Seas, 156—Osler’s misre- 
presentation of a critical affair, 156, 157 
Pellew’s disobedience to orders, 157— 
successful, 157 -— recaptures Captain 
Bergeret, 158—burns a Dutch squadron 
at Java, 158—protects commerce, 158— 
saves the Culloden from two fires, 1538, 
159—his coolness, 159— is selected to 
command the North Sea squadron, 159 
—anecdote told by Osler, contradicted, 
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159, 160—succeeds to the Mediterra- 
nean command, 160—remarks on its 
importance, 160—Osler’s imperfect in- 
formation respecting it, 160—a Cabinet 
Minister’s declaration of Pellew’s states- 
munship, 160—good fortune, 161— 
created Baron Exmouth, 161—circum- 
stances of his receiving the Order of the 
Bath, 161—returns to the Mediterra- 
nean, 161—lands at Marseilles, 161— 
gratitude of the people, 161, 162—the 
Barbary cruisers, 162—the impolicy of 
England's interfering with them, 163— 
lucky accident at Tunis, 163—conduct 
at Algiers, 163, 1614—extent of his in- 
structions, 164—massacre at Bona, 164 
—consequences of it, 165—the number of 
ships he takes against Algiers, 165— 
lofty trait of moral courage, 166—his 
distinguished bravery at Algiers, 166— 
M. Salame’s description of his beha- 
viour, 166, 167—results of the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, 167, 163—Lord Ex- 
mouth’s own account of the affair, 168, 
169—is created a viscount, 169—gains 
other honours, 169—is appointed com- 
manier-in-chief of the Plymouth sta- 
tion, 170—account of the length of his 
service, 170 — retires from naval ser- 
vice, 170—attends the House of Lords, 
170—account of his polities, 170, 171 
—his sagacity, 171—-death, 172—reli- 
gious principles, 172,173. 


Exmouth, Lord, notice of, LVII. 271, 272, 
Exodus, chap. vii. v. 


11, cited, XLIII, 
201, nove. 

, the, observations on the extreme 
dates assigned to, XLIII. 121—date of 
given by Josephus, 12!—and by Usher, 
121—and according to the vulgar Jew- 
ish chronology, 12l1—the Exodus no- 
ticed by Egyptian historiaus, 149— 
remarks on the difficullies of fixing the 
date of, 149—different calculatious of 
the date of, 151, 152. 


Expedition, Report from a Select Committee 


of the House of Commons, on the Expedi- 
tion to the Arctic Seas, commanded by 
Captain Koss, R.N. 1534, reviewed, LIV, 
1-39. See North-west Passage. 
—, Journal of the Arctic Land 
Expedition to the Mouth of the Great 
Fish River, and along the Shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, in the Years 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, by Capt. Back, R.N., Com- 
mander of the Expedition, reviewed, 
LVI. 278, et seg. See Back, Captain. 
—, Two Laxpeditions into the Inte- 
rior of Southern Austraha, with Observa- 
tions on the General Resources of New 
Seuth Wales, by Captain Charles Sturt, 
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EXP 
reviewed, LIV. 413, e¢ seg. See Emi- 


gration. 

Expenditure, examination of the several 
items of the public, of Great Britain, 
XLI. 501. 

, reductions effected in the 
public, of Great Britain, and how, XLII. 
005, 

Expletive verb, remarks on its impercept- 
ible introduction into the English lan- 
guage, XLVII. 97, 








Faber, Rev. Mr., concurs in the chronolo- 
gical system of the early Christian 
Church, XLIII, 121—his argument that 
pyramids were built by the shepherds, 
noticed, 135, note—his assertion, that 
the Pharaoh of Scripture was a shepherd 
king, objected to, 151. 

—, Tanaquil, asserts the genuineness 
of the poem of the Shie/d of Hercules, 
ascribed to Hesiod, XLVII. 30. 

Fabiam, a character in Marié Tudor, ana- 
lyzed, LI. 191-195. 

Fabliaux, Heber’s burlesque imitations of 
the old, XLIII. 378-380. 

Fabricius, M., number of species of beetles 
described by, XLVIT. 336, 

Fabule Atalane, the nature of the, ex- 
plained, LII, 66, 

Fabvier, Colonel, commander of the Greek 
expedition against Scio, XLIII. 538- 
540. 





Factories, 4 Voice from the Factories, by 
J. Fielden, M. P., reviewed. LVII, 396- 
443. See Factory System. 

Factory Commissioners, Reports of the, for 
1833, 1834, reviewed, LVII. 396-443. 
See Factory System. 

statistics, various details connected 

with, LVII. 396-443. See Factory 

System, 

system, the, a number of works and 

papers on, reviewed, LVII. 396-443— 

fulfilment of the predictions of the Quar- 

terly Review with respect to this sub- 
ject, 396—mischiefs of the system only 
of late brought to light, 397—remarks 
in reprehension of the conduct of the 
mill-owners, 397—character of the ma- 








nufacturing population, 397—condition | 


of the children, 398—extent of the evil, 
398—numerous appeals on the subject 
during last fifty years, 398— Mr. Sad- 
ler’s efforts, 398, 399—value of Mr. 
Fielden’s pamphlet, 399—extent of his 
concerns, 399—narrative of the causes 
which first led to inquiry, 399, 400— 
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Exports (of British manufactures), XLIITI, 
295—of gold and silver, 295, note. 
Extreme unction, how performed by Irish 
Roman Catholic priests, LIIL, 179. 
Eybar, description of a house at, LIV. 
| 208-211. 
| Eye, account of the effects of highly atte- 
nuated light on the, XLVIII, 299—and 
of the effects of pressure on, 304. 
| Kylau, Buonaparte’s account of the battle 


of, quoted, LIT, 183, 


F. 


remarks on his graphic language, 400— 
Report of the Board of Health of 1796, 
400, 401—how applicable to the present 
day, 401—remarks, 401—effects of it, 
what, 401—state of the manufacturing 
population, 40i—* the apprentice sys- 
tem,’ 401, 402—the first measure of cor- 
rection, by whom introduced, 402—ef- 
fects of this, 402—effect of general in- 
troduction of steam power, 402—nature 
of the late Sir Robert Peel’s second 
measure, 403—his eleven hours bill, 403 
—how lost in the Lords explained, 403 
—origin of the law of 1819, 403—mat- 
ter of the three reports, 403, 404—extent 
of the iuvestigution, 404—want of mean- 
ing in the evidence against the measure, 
404—instances in proof of this, 404, 
405 — extraordinary evidence of Mr, 
Barton, 405—names of medical men 
testifying against the x ase 406—Dr. 
Ashton’s report of Stockport, 406—Mr. 
Graham’s, 406, 407—and others, 407 
—average daily amount of labour at 
that time, 407—age of children then, 
and now, 408, and nofe—average tem- 
perature of mills, 108—tendency of the 
system, 408—effect of Sir John Hob- 
house’s Act, 408—how limited, 409— 
amended in 183], 409—notice of Mr. 
Sadler’s appeals to the country, 409— 
his character, 409—fate of his bill, 409 
—result of the enquiry of the Commit- 
tee, 409—nature of Lord Ashley’s bill 
of 1833, 410—cpinions of eminent phy- 
sicians as to the proper duration of la- 
bour, 410-412—effect of this evidence, 
412—circumstances under which the 
Factory Commission was carried, 412— 
second reading of the bill, 412—magni- 
tude of the Report of the Commissioners, 
412—explanation of its nature, 413— 
feelings of children employed in mills, 
414, 415—preposterous to call the re- 
port a refutation of the evidence given 
before Mr, Sadler’s Committee, 4lo— 
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strong evidence of the Medical Com- | 


missioners stated, 415—their names 
and districts stated, 415, 416—their opi- 
nions, 416—Lord Althorp’s measures 
thereon, 416—Lord Ashley gives up.his 
bill, and why, 416—nature of the pre- 
sent (1836) law, 416, 417—how to come 
into operation, 417—what the Miuiste- 

rial proposal, 417—their bill, why with- 
drawn, 417,418—statement of the public 
obligations to Dr. Kaye, 418—and to 
Mr. Rathbone Gregg, 418 — tabular 
view of state of the streets of Manches- 
ter in 1832, 419—of the districts inha- 
bited by the poor, 419—tabular view of 
the state of houses, 420—results of the 
examination, 420—c: uses of the fright- 
ful state of the poor, 420, 421—Mr. 
Gregg’s opportunities for forming a 
judgment, 422—prevalence of the use 
of opium among them, 422—allusion to 
vices of factory children, 423—eflect of 
evidence of clergymen on this head, 
424—remarks on the mockery 
day schools for them, 424, and note— 
improvement of the system previous to 
1833, 424—its remaining evils, 424, 
425—how to be reduced, 425—oebjec- 
tions to a ten hours bill met, 425, 426 
—the bugbear of foreign competition 
discussed, 426—comparison ef produc- 
tion of various years, from 1798 to 
1818, and from 1802 to 1817, 427— 
shews rapid increase, 427—predictions 
raised against the measure of 1819, how 
falsified, 427—429— increase of amount 
exported in 1831 ahove 1816, with dimi- 


of Sun- 


nution of price, 428—illustrations of the | 


triumphant nature of the proof, 42%, 429 
—remarks on the rapid increase of cotton 
mills, 429—of young persons employed, 
429—grand total, 429—whole number 
of persons occupied about cotton in 
England and Wales, 429, nofe—foreign 
competitors, where chiefly situate, 430 
—enormous advantage of the British 
over them, 430, 431—value of the ex- 
ports of Great Britain in 1830, 431— 
disadvantages of the French manufac- 
turers, 431—Adam Young's evidence, 
431—periods of labour abroad, 431— 
complaints against the system in Ame- 
rica, 431—tabular views of the labour of 
English piecers, 432—the cause of the 


increase in, since 1815, 432—nature of 


the toil, 432, 433—Mr. Brotherton’s 
evidence, 433, note—restriction to fen 
hours, why not a sufficient protection, 
434—cause of the endurance of such 
toil, 434—character of Dr. Ure’s work 


respecting this point, 434, 435—sad re- | 
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sults of the system, 435—Mr. Ashworth 
a self-condemned advocate of it, 435— 
cases of parents supported by children, 
435, 436—policy of the mill-owners on 
this head, 436—what the tendency of 
improvements in machinery, 436—on 
the small number of operatives above 
the age of forty, 436, 437—factory la- 
hour shortens life, 437—other effects of 
the system, 437—probable operation of 
a ten hours bill, 437—what the compe- 
tition to be dreaded by manufacturers, 
438—effects of the system on domestic 
life, 438—denial that reduction of wages 
must ensue from limitation of labour, 
438— ignorance of manufacturing ope- 
ratives as to domestic economy, re- 
marked, 438, 439—reduction of time 
equivalent to increase of wages, 4359— 
profligacy of the young, 439, 440—in- 
consistency of ministers, 440—charac- 
ter of 4 Voice from the Factories, 4A0— 
extract, 440, 441—necessity of taking 
steps on the question, 442—want of reli- 
gious instruction among the children, 
442—determination of the operatives to 
have a ten hours bill, 442, 443—consi- 
derations in favour of it, 443. 

Fagging, at Eton, the meaning of, 
i. 46. 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, character of Hartley 
Coleridge’s Life of, LIV, 335—his ex- 
ertions at the battle of Naseby, 339. 

Fairies, statement of a singular hypothesis 
of, LIX. 280, 281. 

of China, account of, by a Chinese, 
XLI. 109. 

Faith, defined, LIII. 158. 

Falkirk, the battle of, notice of, 
353. 

Falkland, Lord, observations of, relative 
to the Long Parliament, XLVII. 279. 
Falloppio, Signor, (of Padua,) opinion on 
organic remains, by, XLIII. 419—his 
observations on the vases of Monte Tes- 

taceo, 419, 

Falsehood, its shapes infinite, LI. 391. 

Falstaff, remarks on his death-bed, X LIX. 
176, 

Falvery, Rev. Mr., notice of, LVI. 387, 

Fame, a striking instance of the thirst for, 
noticed, L. 126. 

-, literary, the difficulty of attaining, 
why increases as time advances, LVII. 
352, 

Family interests, in elections, exposition 
of the extent and effect of, LVII. 
344, 


LII 





XLI. 








Prayer, the observation of the Rev. 
Robt. Hall, in regard to, noticed with 


remarks, XLVIIL. 119. 
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Famine, the immediate cause of revolt in 
China, XLI. 93, 

Fanshaw, Captain, XLII. 68. 

Faraday, Professor, XLIX. 129, note— 
his opinions in regard to Mr. Kyan’s 
theory for the prevention of dry-rot, no- 
ticed, 131—his experiments for the pur- 
pose of applying carbonic acid gas in 
place of steam, noticed, with remarks, 


212. 





- oa , proves the identity of 
the magnetic and electric fluids, LI. 61 
—an achievement which places him in 


the first rank of experimental philoso- | 


phers, 62. 





,» XLUI. 320, 327. 


Farefau (a Christian), says grace at a 








public feast in Eimeo, XEIH. 14 — | 


burns the sacred feathers of the gods, 
15—supperts Pomare- Vahine in the bat- 


tle with the idolaters, 19—destroys the | 


temple and relics of Oro, 21. 

Farewell, Lieutenant, notice of, LVIII. 
c 

Farey, Mr., his account of a singular deci- 
sion by Lord Ellenborough, XLIII. 
339. 

Faria y Sousa, quoted, XLIIT. 62, 

Farina, Jean Marie, his true locality de- 
termined, LIT. 213, note. 

Farinelli, Signor, notice of, LIX, 69. 

Farmer, Dr., pronounced to be the best 
commentator on Shakspeare after John- 
son, LI. 352—remarks on his indolence 
and love of cats, 352. 

Farmers, observations on the effect of a 
rise in the value of money on, XLII. 
298, 299, and nofe—the etiects of Eng- 
lish banking system on, detailed, 350- 
366, 

——-, the system of tenancy under 
which England has made such progress, 
XLVI, 93—remarks on the advantages 
of this system, 93, 

Farmers, Letter to the, of the United King- 
dom, by B. Escott, Esg. reviewed, 
XLVI, 544. 

, character of the, of England, 
LIII. 66. 

Farms, the question as to the proper di- 
vision aud size of, considered, XLI. 265 
statement of the advantage of having 
a sufficient number of labourers settled 
ou them, with a portion of land attached 
to their cottages, 266. 

Farnese, Cardinal Alessandro, notice of, 
LVIII. 390 

——,, Pier Luigi, atrocity of his cha- 
racter set forth, LV. 306—account of 
the murder of, 306. 


Farquhar, Sir Robert, XLVI. 174. 
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Farquharson, Mr., XLIIT, 430. 

‘arrel, Deputy-iaspector, observations of, 
on the progress of the cholera, noticed, 
XLVI. 174. 

Fashion, The Book of, LUX. 396-439, re- 
viewed. See Manners and Etiquette. 

, the effects of in England, consf- 
dered, XLVIII1. 168. 

Fashionable socicty,in England, strictures 
on the condition of, XLVIIL. 189, et 
seq. See Society. 

Fastcastle, the strong hold of, near St. 
Abb’s Head, its connexion with a novel 
of Sir Walter Scott, LI. 456. 

Fasti, The, of Ovid, characterized, LII. 
74, 

Fatima, wife of Muley Aben Hassan, king 
of Granada, XLIII. 68—called Zoroya, 
or the Light of Dawn, 68—gives birth 
to two sons, 68-—induces Muley to re- 
pudiate Ayxa, and determines on the 
death of Boabdil, 68—desires to secure 
succession of the crown for one of her 
own children, 68, 

Fauerhach, M., notice of, LVIII. 331. 

Faulkener, Mr. Alderman, anecdote of, 
XLIX. 96. 

Faulkner, Sir Arthur Brooke, his isi to 
Germany and the Low Countries, in 
1833, reviewed, LIT, 203-233. See Bel- 
gium and Germany. Character of his 
quotations, 204—dogmatizes respecting 
the University of Bonn, 214—instance 
of his stupidity, 223 





223—his account of 
the Grand Duke of Baden, 223, 224— 
Sir Arthur's political opinions, 228—his 
candour, 228, 229—his account of the 
ladies of Germany, 230—his inaccura- 
cies exposed, 230, 231—and coarseness, 
232—his nonsense about German Uni- 
versities, exposed and refuted, 232, 
233. 

Fauna Boreali- Americana, or the Zoology 
of the Northern Parts of British Ame- 
rica, by William Swainson, Esq, and 
John Richardson, M.D., reviewed, 
XLVII, 332. See Ornithology. 

Fauntleroy, Mr., capable of the crimes of 
the highwayman, XLVII. 175. 

Faust, Dr., observations on Dr. Granville’s 
statemeuts in regard to his Catechism 
of Health, XLVII, 398. 

Faust, The, of Goethe, the only rival in 
the New World to the Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes, X LIV. 399. 

—-, Coleridge solicited to undertake 
a translation of the, LII, 20—consi- 
dered to be a failure by Coleridge, 20, 
21—statement of the dates of the dif- 
ferent editions of, 21, node. 

Fayette, La, et la Révolution de 1830 
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ar B. Sarrans, le Jeune, reviewed, 
XLVIII, 523. See La Fayette. 


Fazel, Abul, minister to Allah Akbar, and | 


author of Ayeen Akberry, LI. 100—his 
praises, 108, 

Fear, said to be a symptom of the African 
Fever, XLT, 399. 


Fearon, Mr. Henry Bradshaw, his praise | 
of gin and gin-shops, as contributing | 
towards public morals, noticed with re- | 


marks, XLIV. 96, and note. 

Fees, observations on those charged on 
foreign ministers by some servants of 
the Court of St. James’s, XLIX, 342. 

Feg Allah Achbar, a hill near Padul, 


origin of its name, XLIII. 77—called | 


the ‘ Last sigh of the Moor,’ 78. 

Fekis, the, of Japan, who, LIT. 309. 

Felix, Major, notice, with commendations, 
of his researches in Egypt, LIII. 112, 
note, 119. 

—, LIX. 200, 

Fellahs, the, account of the preseut state 
of, LIX. 176. 

Feltre, Duc de, XLIII. 568. 

Female Authors, observations on the lon- 
gevity of, L. 53. 

Female virtue, a laxity in regard to, 
the cardinal sin of fashionable society, 
XLVILI. 200. 





Females, only found their proper level | 


in Christian countries, XLII. 47. 
Fénélon, Archbishop, XLIII, 387. 
Fenner, Von Fenneberg, Dr. H., his S:h- 

dangenbad und seine Heiltugenden, re- 

viewed, L. 308. et seg. See German 

Watering Places. 

Ferdinand I. of Denmark, observations on 


his liberality, to Tycho Brahe, XLII, 
31 - 





-, the Grand Duke, notice of 
his patronage and study of science, 
XLIIL, 310. 

— of Spain, chronicles of his 
reign, XLII, 57—remarks on the sel- 
fish pohcy and burning zeal of, 5s— 
demands tribute from Muley Aben 


Hassan, the Moorish king of Granada, | 
58—account of his crafty device to drive | 


out the Moors from Spain, 58—obser- 
vations relative to his contest with Por- 
tugal, 58—his craftiness in the case of 
Juana of Castile. noticed, 60—his forces 
assembled at Valadolid, against her, 60 
—defeats Alonzo V., 60—defeats his 
negotiation with Louis XI., 61—death 
of his queen Isabella, 62—solicits the 
hand of Donna Juana, 62—rejected, 62 
—account of his perfidy, 62—and of 
his jealousy of Philip 1., 62—success- 
fully terminates his war with Portugal, 
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63—seats himself and Isabella on the 
throne of Castile, 63—account of his 
operations against Granada, 63—his 
threat against the Moors, noticed, 63— 
desires to accompany the Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia to the rescue of the Mar- 
quis of Cadiz at Alhama, 67—liberates 
and makes Boabdil his vassal, 72—ac- 
count of his policy with regard to the 
Moors, 72—leads a combined army to 
besiege Loxa, 7i—remarks on his con- 
duct in the field, 74—his camp visited 
by a singular embassy from the Grand 
Soldan of Eyypt, 75—his resolution net 
changed, 76—requires the surrender of 
Granada from Boabdil, 76—enters Gra- 
nada, 77—eulogy pronounced on him 
before Henry VII. of England, 78— 
governs the Moors with more righteous- 
ness than mercy, 78—multiplied like- 
nesses of, in Granada, 79. 

Ferdinand I. of Spain, not entitled to dis- 
pute the Acts of the Cortes of 1713, 
and why, LVIII. 286. 

-———— VII. of Spain, circumstances 
in which he regained the throne, LIV, 
188—notice of the terms of his will, 
189. 

Ferdinando de Talavera, Archbishop of 
Granada, undertakes the conversion 
the Moors, XLII1. 78. 

Ferdoosi, the Eastern poet, account of the 
Sohrab of his epic, XLVIII. 404, note. 

Fergus I., of Scotland, account of his de- 
scent and of the supposed period of his 
possessing himself of North Britain, 
XLI. 122. 

Ferguson, Dr., XLIII. 329, note. 

——., Mr., of Woodhead, character 
of his Notes, LIV. 411, note. 

Feriana, account of certain fish in hot 
springs of, LVIII, 359. 

Feringee, the Persian term for English- 
man, LII. 56. 

Fermoy, Colonel Philip Roche, his Cum- 





mentary on the Memoirs of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, reviewed, LVI. 367-400. 
See Tone, Theobald Wolfe. 

Ferocity of character, an effect of sceptical 
impiety, XLVIII. 104. 

Ferrara, a branch of the Guelph family 
become dukes of, LI. 310. 

, M.S., of Ariosto at, LVIII. 50. 

Ferrex and Porrex, the earliest English 
tragedy XLVI, 500—some account of, 
500. 

Ferrey, Benjamin, his Answer to Thoughts 
on Rebuilding the Houses of Parliament, 
reviewed, LVIII, 61-82. See Archi- 
tecture. 

Ferriar, Dr. account given by, of an exe 
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periment made upon the body of a 
malefactor, XLVIII. 291. 

Ferriar, Dr., striking anecdote of, XLV. 
345, 

Ferrier, Brigadier, Custigan's Sketches, 
written by, XLI. 190. 

Ferro Islands, Ptolemy's first meridian 
drawn through, XLI. 229. 

Ferronays, M. de la, XLIII, 583. 

Fescennine verses, the, their ribaldry, 
LI. 59. 


Fesch, Cardinal, anecdote of a dinner given | 


by, LIV. 151. 

Festivals, Jewish, Plutarch’s notion of, 
XLII. 54. 

Fewlal System, state of the English pea- 
santry during the prevalence of the, 
XLI. 241. 








gress in Scotland, XLI. 348. 

, its perfection in England 
due to the Normans, XLVIII, 11—that 
system said to be found in Rajast’han, 
1l—late and gradual growth of the 
system, 12. 

tyrant, a picture of a, drawn, XLIV. 











456. 

Fever, the climate, or seasoning fever, of 

_ tropical regions, described, XLVIIL. 376 
—account of the marsh fever of the 
Genesee country, 382 —description of 
the African Typus or Yellow Fever, 383 
—fever a disease of the blood, 384— 
Dr. Steven’s views of the effect of salt 
in the treatment of fever, 384. 


Fichte, Professor, account of his views of 
religion, LV, 16—conduct of Goethe to, | 


16—vindicated by Henri Heine, 16, 


Fidalgos, of Portugal, observations on | 


their aversion to academical education, 
XLI. 195—detail of the evils resulting 
from that aversion, 195, 196. 

Fief, Hallam’s definition of a, noticed, 
XLVIII. 15. 

Field-gardening husbandry, statement of 
the profits derivable from, XLI. 270— 
instance of the good effects of the 
adoption of that system, 271. 

Fielden, John, M.P., his Curse of the Fac- 
tory Sysiem, reviewed, LVII, 396-4135, 
See Factory System. 

Fielder, Mr., 2 Bulama colonist, noticed, 
XLI. 399. 

Fielding, Henry, character of his writings, 
LIII. 93. 


Fieschi, M., account of the trial of, LVI. | 


122, 


Fiesco, Sinibald, circumstances under 


which he becomes Pope, underthe name | 


of Innocent LV., stated, LI, 335, 


; observations on its pro- | 
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Figeac, M. Champollion, a fact recom- 
mended to his notice, XLIII. 136—the 
accession of the Egyptian king, Sesos- 
tris, calculated by, 142, note—chronolo- 
gical notice of, 144—his chronology 
adopted by Coquerel and Greppo, 149— 
his system the same as that of Bishops 
Usher and Cumberland, 149. 

Figures, of bodies, only three which will 
admit the junction of their sides with- 

- any vacant spaces between them, 

LI, 219. 

| Filial duty, its true sphere ascertained, 
LIT. 493. 

Finance Committee and Commission, 
(1828-9), the Reports of the, reviewed, 
XLI. 492—account of the composition 

| of the committee and of the nature and 

object of its labours, 499—the civil 
list considered, 503—account of the 
army, navy, ordnance, and miscellane- 
ous services, 504—remarks on naval 
and military pensions, 507—and on 
widows’ pensions, 508—observatious on 
the civil superannuation allowances, 

508—the national debt considered, 509 

—surplis of revenue in 1823 and to 

1828, 51l1—account of the decrease of 

the revenue, 512—its elements exa- 

mined, 512—classified statement of the 
different items of revenue, 512—com- 
parison between the amount of taxes 
on the means of enjoyment and on arti- 
| cles of positive want, 513-515—the sub- 
ject of direct and indirect taxation con- 
sidered, 512—the amount of British 
income spent abroad by voluntary ab- 
seutees investigated, 515—decrease in 

the annual receipts from 1823, 515— 

that decrease accounted for, 515—ac- 

| count of the increase of the receipts for 

1828, 516—no right to expect a further 

increase in the following year, 517— 

table showing the progressive increase 

of consumption of articles of enjoyment 
and necessity, 518—table of the produce 
of legacy and probate-duty, 519—in- 
crease of wealth and population since 
| 1793, 520—increase of taxation during 
that period, 520—inquiry as to whether, 
in the event of war, our resources would 
still cope with increased burthens, 521 
increase of income from improvements 
in agriculture, 521-—probability of an 
increase of revenue from Ireland, 521. 

-, observations relative to the mea- 

sures of the reform ministry of Eng- 

| land in regard to, L. 228. 

Financial Reform, by Six H. Parnell, re- 
viewed, XLII. 505. See Parnell, 

Finch and Martin, the superiority of their 
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rounds of beef, LV. 
concerning the firm, 467, 468, 


Finchingfield, in Essex, account of the | 


deplorable state of the able-bodied poor 
in that parish, XLI. 278, note. 

Finden, Mr., commendation of his J//us- 
trations of the Bible, LIX. 133. 

Fine arts, excellence alone, valuable in the, 

- L. 63. 

Finlaison, Mr., his authority as a statis- 
cian, LILI. 72. 

Finland ; Excursions in the North of Eu- 
rope, through parts of Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in the 
years 1830, 1833. By John Barrow, 
jun., reviewed, LI, 456-468. See Bar- 
row, John. 

Finlay, Mr. K., his opinions of the effects 
of the Scotch banking system, noticed, 
XLII. 497. 

Finnish language, the, remoteness of, from 
Sanscrit, LVII. 109—but both proba- 
bly from same source, 109. 

Fiord, a, the meaning of, stated, LI. 463. 

Fiords, the (Denmark), how formed, 
XLIII, 443, 

Fiscal Code, Reasons for a Revision of our, 
by A. Mundell, Esq., reviewed, XLII. 
228, Sce Internal Policy. 


467—anecdotes | 


! 
| 
| 





Fischer, Door J. F. Van Overmeer, his | 


Bidrage tot de Kennis van het Japansche 
Rik, reviewed, LII. 293-317. See Ja- 
pan, works on, reviewed. 

Fish, fall in price of, XLIII, 296. 

, how ought to be served at table, 

LV. 462. 








Louis Agassiz, reviewed, LY. 433, ef 


seq. See Agassiz, Professor. 


» fossil, two works on, by Professor | 


| 
Fish River, the Great, Journal of the Are- 


tic Land Expedition to the mouth of, and 


along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, in | 
the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, by Cap- | 


tain Back, R.N., reviewed, LVI. 
et seq. See Back, Captain. 

Fisher, Mr., statement of his merits as a 
poulterer, LV. 466. 


= 
278, 


Fisheries, notice of the aggressions of the | 


French on the British, LVIII. 335, 

Fishes (fossil), considered to be /usus na- 
ture, XLILI. 419. 

, number of, described by Lacépéde, 
XLVII. 337—estimate of the number 
of known species of, made by Cuvier, 
337—observations on the migrations of, 
338—inference drawn from their spawn- 
ing in shallow water, 339. 

Fishes, British, Yarrell’s History of, re- 
viewed, LVIII, 334-370—zoology, how 
ought to be studied, 





the Linnwan Society, 334—Zoological, 


334—account of 
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334—the work one of a series, 334— 
the natural history of fishes, why pecu- 
liarly interesting to Britons, explained, 

335—aggressions on our fisheries, by 

the French and others, 335— inferiority 
of English crews to French, 335—how 

additions might be made to our fovod, 

335—abolition of fast days regretted, 

335—account of the Indian fish called 
the goramy, 336—General Hardwicke 
on it, 336, $337—how must be natural- 
ized, 337—method of fecundation of roe 
and melt, 337—means of transmission 
of fish from distant countries, 337, 338 
—doubts of existence of hybrid fishes, 
338—hybrids, how provided against in 
certain cases, 338—revenue derivable 
from fish-ponds, 339—Charles II. and 
the water-fowl of St. James’s Park, 339 
—sketch of the origin and progress of 
the science of ichthyology, 339—Aris- 
totle’s knowledge of ichthyology what, 
339—classification of Leviticus, 339— 
Belon’s arrangement, 339, 340—notice 
of that of Rondeletius, 340—of those 
of other cultivators of ichthyology, 340 
—Aldrovandi, 340—notice of Wil- 
lughby’s History of Fishes, 340—Ray’s 
work, 340—Artedi’s Bibliotheca Ichthy- 
ologica, 340—its arrangement, 340, 341 
—Linneus’s division of fishes, 341— 
notice of that of Klein and others, 341 
—Lacépéde’s arrangement, 341—Du- 
méril’s, 342—De Blainville’s, 342— 
Cuvier’s merits as an ichthyologist, 342 
—M. de Valenciennes, 342—Professor 
Agassiz, 342—account of writers who 
have published illustrative figures, 342 
—of Pennant and Donovan, 342—supe- 
riority of Yarrell’s work, 343—com- 
mendation of the beauty of his figures 
and plates, 343—remarks on the physi- 
ology of fish, 343—fish stated to be not 
all cold-blooded, 343—instances of te- 
nacity of life of the tench, 343, nofte— 
power of sustaining extremes of tempe- 
rature in fish, 344—instance of this in 
the gold fish, 341—fishes capable of 
hearing, 344, 345—speculations on their 
sense of touch, 345—olfactories, 345— 
their power of taste questionable, 345, 
5i6—istance of adaptation of means 
to an end in the perch, 346—instance 
in proof of sexual attachment, 346— 
friendship, 346—notice of the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Yarrell, 346—various 
names of the perch, 347—receipt given 
how to make water-souchy, 347—1o pte- 
pare perch for cooking, 347—fecundity 
of the perch, 347—the ruffe not a hy- 
brid, 347—basse, 347—habits of the 
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weever, 348—red mullets described, 349 
—prices, 349—adaptation of their feel- 
ers to the purposes of the animal, 349, 
350—the gurnards, 350—trawl boats 
described, 350—trawl net, 350, 351— 
account of the peculiar use of, 351— 
remarks on the four-horned cottus, 352 
—notice of the habits of the stickle 
backs, 352—numbers of them at Spal- 
ding, 352—bream, 352—Cuvier’s mis- 
take respecting them, 353—remarks on 
the teeth of fishes, 353—how to dress 
the sea-bream, 353, 354—the Scombe- 
ride,354—mackerel catching described, 
354, 355—highest price of mackerel, 
355—supposed migrations of, 355— 
sword-fish and pilot-fish, 356—anecdote 
of the John Dory, 356, 357—account 
of Quin’s gourmandizing tour, 357— 
king fish, 357—difference between Mu- 
gilide and Mullide, 357—six good 
things of Sussex enumerated, 357, note 
—the grey mullet very sagacious, 357, 
358—the Gobiide, what, 358—notice 
of the fishing frog, 358—Cyprinide, 
358—punt angling described, 359—in- 
crease of gold fish in hot water, 359— 
uses of these fish in mill-dams, 359— 
interesting experiment, 359—mode of 
manufacturing mock pearls described, 
360—Esocide, 360—pike rare in former 
times, 360—excellence of, 36]—-size, 
361—Svuridea, 361—Salmonide, 361— 
author’s success as to the history of 
Salmonide, 361, 362—the parr a distinct 
species, 362—Yarrell’s enumeration of 
British Sa/monide, 362—the grayling a 
subject of contradictory accounts, 362, 
nute—difference between fresh and salt 
water fish, 362, note—account of salmon 
cooking at the falls of Kilmorac, 363— 
at Killarney, 363—smelts in ponds, 





363—Clupeide, 363—white bait, 363, | 
364—haunts of, 364—proper cookery of | 
a herring, 364—Gadide, 364—number | 
of species of the, 364—P/euronectide, | 


364, 365—turbot a valuable article of 
importation, 365 — lobsters, 365, and 
note—Murenida, 365—Y¥arreil’s disco- 
very as to the re-production of Mure- 
nide@, 366—eel-fares described, 366, 367 
—Dr. Davy’s opinion in support of 
Yarrell, 367—pulsating sac in eels’ tails, 
367—fresh water eels, 367, 368—Angu- 
lide, 368—the Hippocampus, 363— 
account of opossum shrimps, 368— 
Gymnodontida, 368—Balistide, 365— 
Sturionide, 368—anecdote of Prince 
Potemkin, 368, 369—Sgualide, 369— 
Raiide, 369—Petromyzida, 369—re- 
commendation of lampreys, 369—of the 
Quaxrenty Review, Vou. LX. 





FIT 
book, 369—and reasons thereof, 369, 
370. 


Fishing-frog, names of the, LVIII. 358— 


habits, 358. 


Fitch, Mr., quoted, XLI. 37. 
Fitz of Fitzford, scene of the novel of, 


XLVII. 81. 


Fitzclarence, Lieutenant-Colonel, XLI. 
20. 


——, Lieutenant-Colonel, a ma- 
nager of the Oriental Translation Fund, 
XLIIL. 392. 


Fitzgerald, James, date, duration, and 


motives of his rebellion in Ireland, 
LVI. 226. 


Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, Life and Death 


of, by Thomas Moore, Esq., reviewed, 
XLVI. 213, et seg.—observations on the 
good and bad qualities of Lord Edward, 
213—account of his birth and of his 
early education in France, 213, 214— 
remarks on the marriage of his mother. 
the Duchess of Leinster, with Mr. Ogil- 
vie, 214—Lord Edward returns to Eng- 
land, and joins the Sussex militia, 215 
—enters the army, and sails with his 
regiment for America, 215 — distin- 
guishes himself, and is appointed aide- 
de-camp to Lord Rawdon, 215—account 
of his conduct during the campaign, 
215—his character, at this period, drawn 
by Sir John Doyle, 215—returns to Ire- 
land, and obtains a seat in the Irish 
Parliament, 215—enters himself at 
Woolwich, 216—observations oa his 
early love, 216—account of his conduct 
in Parliament, 217, et seg—his affec- 
tionate temper, 218, 219—makes a tour 
to Portugal and Spain, 219—account of 
his second attachment, 219—joius his 
regiment in New Brunswick, 219—cha- 
racteristic extracts from his letters, 219, 
et seq.—account of the origin of his re- 
publican notions, as traced by Mr. 
Moore, 221—extracts from his letters 
illustrative of his character, 223, 224— 
remarks on his journey from Frede- 
rick’s Town to Quebec, 224—adopted 
into the Indian Bear tribe, by the name 
of Eghnidal, 224—arrives at New Or- 
leans, 225—returns to England, 225— 
visits the Duke of Richmond, and is 
offered, as stated by Mr. Moore, the 
command of an expedition against Ca- 
diz, 225, 226—account of the reason 
of his declining that offer, 226—obser- 
vations on Mr. Moore’s statement, show- 
ing it to be improbable, 226, et sey.— 
influence of events occurring in France 
upon the mind of Lord Edward, 225— 
remarks on his visit to Paris, and resi- 
N 
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dence with Paine, 229—renounces his 
title at a revolutionary festival, and is 
dismissed the English service, 230—-mar- 
ries Pamela, the adopted daughter of 
Madame de Genlis,230—returns to Eng- 
land, 231—proceeds to Dublin and at 
once plunges into the political atmo- 
sphere, 231—account of the state of Ire- 
land at that period, 231, e¢ seg.—his 
speech in the debate for an Address 
against the Society of United Irishmen 
noticed, 238—account of the state of Ire- 
land at the time he devoted himself to the 
‘ national cause,’ 240—engages in a trea- 
sonable conspiracy, and proceeds to the 
Continent to open a negotiation with 
the French Directory, 244—detail of the 
progress of the negotiation, 245—ob- 
servations on the proposed French inva- 
sion of Ireland, 216—remarks on the 
proposal for abolishing the English lan- 
guage in Ireland, 252—observations on 
Lord Edward’s belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity, 253—his implication in 
the conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
government considered, 254—remarks 
on the second project of a French inva- 
sion of Ireland, 255—arrest of the 
conspirators, and escape of Lord Ed- 
ward, 257—a reward offered for his ap- 
prehension, 258 — description of his 
arrest, by Major Swan, 258—conduct of 
Lady Edward on that occasion, 259— 
exertions made by his friends in his be- 
half, 260—account of the conduct of his 
brother Lord Henry, 261—the state of 
mind of Lord Edward on the death of 
Ryan and the execution of one of the re- 
bels, described, 261—his death, 262— 
beautiful sonnet of Lord Byron’s on the 
reversal of his attainder, 263. : 

Fitzgerald, Lord Henry, observations on 
his conduct on the arrest of his brother 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, XLVI. 261, 

Fitz-Stephen, William, his description of 
London, cited, XLIX, 383. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, foundation of his es- 
tates, XLII. 331. 

—, his conduct on the Re- 

form Bill, noticed, XLIX, 259. 

, the late, account of his 
racing transactions, XLIX. 418, 

Fix, M., notice of, LI. 153, 157. 

Flaccus, Valerius, criticism on his poetry, 
LIII. 96. 

Flaminius, character of his lyrics, LVITI. 
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Flamsteed, Rev. John; 4n Account of the 
Rev. John Flamsteed, the first Astrono- 
mer Royal; compiled from his own Ma- 
nuscripts, and other authentic documents, 
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never before published, by Francis Bai- 
ley, Esq., F.R.S., reviewed, LV. 96 128 
—regret produced by perusal of the 
work, 96—notice ofa favourable feature 
of it, 96—merits of Mr. Bailey, 96, 97 
—work by whom brought out, 97— 
Flamsteed’s letters, how recovered, 
97—MSS. of his at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, 97, 98—notice with 
commendation of Mr. Bailey’s disinte- 
restedness, 98—result of examination of 
the MSS., 98, 99—industry of Mr. Bai- 
ley, 99—character of his preface, 99— 
Introduction to Flamsteed’s Catalogue, 99 
—Flamsteed’s autobiography, 99—his 
birth, education, and reading, 99—fond- 
ness for divinity, 100—takes to mathe- 
matics, 100—calculations, 100—Great- 
rackes’s cures, 101—Flamsteed applies 
to him, 101—returns from Ireland, 101, 
102—takes up astrology, 102--abandons 
it, 102—his debility, 102—addresses the 
Royal Society, 102—reply of Olden- 
burgh, 103—enters at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 103—a gross falsehood in 
Hutton’s History of Derby exposed, 103, 
104—disproof, 104—Flamsteed on New- 
ton’s theory of light, 105—account of 
his occupations, 105—his character as 
an astronomer, 105—obligations to Sir 
Jonas Moore, 105—tide-table, 105— 
composes an Ephemeris for Charles IL. 
&e., 105, 106—circumstance which 
gained him the post of Astronomer 
Royal, 106, 107—materials for Green- 
wich Observatory, whence derived, 107 
—original cost of erection stated, 107— 
present state, 108—ancient form and 
use, 108—decline of the Royal Society, 
108—salary of the Astronomer Royal, 
108—motives of Halley’s advice, 108, 
109—Halley’s voyages, 109—Bradley's 
conscientiousness, 109—Mr. Bliss, 109 
Dr. Maskelyne, 109—Mr. Pond, 109— 
remarks on the salary of Mr. Airy, 110 
—control of the observatory where now 
vested, 110—improvements in astro- 
nomy consequent on the establishment 
of the observatory, 110—Flamsteed re- 
moves thither a catalogue of his instru- 
ments, 110—takes pupils, 11]—num- 
ber and quality of them, 111—obser- 
vation of the comet of 1680 and 81, 111 
—error of Newton, 111—commence- 
ment of Flamsteed’s correspondence 
with him, 111—Flamsteed’s opinion of 
Halley, 112—Halley’s appointment as 
Savilian Professor, 113 — Newton's 
knowledge of his bad character, 113— 
nature of Flamsteed’s correspondence 
at this time, 113—account of Newton's 
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visit to him, 113—Newton’s treachery, 
114—his opinion of Flamsteed, 114— 
sauciness and flippancy, 114—Newton 
becomes master of the Mint, 115—an 
extraordinary letter of his, 115—error 
of Sir David Brewster, 116—gross mis- 
representations contained in the ordi- 
nary lives of Flamsteed, 116—of French 
authors, 116, note —of Roger North, 
116—Flamsteed’s living of Burstow, 
116, 117—his reply to Newton, 117— 
affair of the lunar tables, 117, 118— 
Newton visits him, 118—character of 
Newton, 118, 119—Newton’s third vi- 
sit, 119—Prince George of Denmark’s 
offer of assistance to Flamsteed, 119— 
report of the committee of the Royal 
Society on Flamsteed’s Observations, 
119—strange conduct of Newton de- 
scribed, 119, 120—delays in printing 
the Observations, 120, 121—Flamsteed’s 
Catalogue surreptitiously put to press, 
121—Halley’s conduct, 121—proceed- 
ings of Newton at a meeting of the 
Royal Society, detailed, 121-123— 
Flamsteed’s persecutions recounted, 123 
—commences proceedings against New- 
ton for the restoration of his MSS., 123, 
124—Halley’s abominable conduct re- 
specting the Catalogue, 124—Arbuth 
not’s, 124—time occupied on the Cata- 
logue, 124—character of Halley, 125— 
origin of Lord Halifax’s patronage of 
Newton, 125, note—destruction of re- 
maining spurious copies of The Observa- 
tions, 125—publication of the Historia 
Ceelestis, 126—Flamsteed’s growing in- 
firmities, 126—death, 126—Halley’s 
indecent haste to take possession of the 
observatory, 126—remarks on the want 
of documents to explain Newton’s con- 
duct, 126, 127—Flamsteed’s esteem for 
him, 127—Flamsteed not a mere ob- 
server, 127—-character of the correspond- 
ence between him and Newton, 127, 128 
—agreement in Mr. Bailey’s views, !25, 


Flamsteed, Rev. John; a pamphlet enti- 


tled, Newton and Flamsteed, by the Rev. 
William W hewell, M.A., answered, with 
remarks, LV. nore—Flamsteed under- 
stood Newton’s theory of gravitation, 
568, 569—notice of Halley’s proved in- 
fidelity, 569—Flamsteed called a puppy 
by Newton, 569—Flamsteed not charge- 
able with falsehood, 569—account of 
the sealed packet, 570—no attack made 
by the reviewer in No. 109, on Newton's 
moral or philosophical charaeter, 570-— 
character of Halley’s Preface, 570, 571 
—Newton’s conduct as to certain obser- 
vations of Flamsteed’s, 571—impudence 
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of Halley, 571, 572—rashness of Whe- 
well’s pamphlet, 572. 


Flamsteed, Mrs., her treatment by Dr. 


Halley, and the Board of Ordnance, de- 
tailed, LV. 126. 


Flat, a, how to know, LV. 449, 450. 
Flaxman, Mr., observations relative to the 


statue of the Rajah of Tanjore by, 
XLIII. 409—and on the statue of 
Schwartz, by, 409. 

—-, XLIV, 392. 

» his shield of Achilles, no- 
ticed, XLVII. 32. 





Fleetwood, Bishop, his declaration on suc- 


ceeding the Bishop of Ely as visitor of 
Trinity college, in reference to Bentley’s 
dispute with the fellows, XLVI. 147. 


Fleming, Dr., accompanies Sir Thomas 


Munro in his tour of inspection of the 
ceded districts in India, XLIII. 109, 


Flemish system of tillage, account of the 


advantages of the, XLI. 270, 274, 


Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun, cited, XLI. 


251. 


——, Colonel, killed by Hyder Ally’s 





soldiers while asking quarter, XLIII. 83. 
-, Mr. Justice, extract from a letter 
to,on his charge to the grand jury of 
Wexford, XLVII. 214. 


Flies, number and voracity of, in Canada, 


XLII. 101. 


Flinn, Mr., notice of, LVII. 285. 
Flint, Timothy, his Recod/ections of the 


fast Ten Years, passed in occasional Re- 
sidences and Journeyings in the Valley of 


& the Mississippi, reviewed, XLVIII. 201 


—worthy to be present on the same 
shelf with Mrs. Trollope’s work on the 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
201—character of the author's style of 
composition, 201—account of the au- 
thor, 201—his ten years of ups and 
downs, 202—finds a permanent location 
in Louisiana, 202—his picture of cleri- 
cal life in the valley of the Mississippi, 
202—extracts illustrative of his protes- 
sional misfortunes, 202. 


Float, the, what, explained, LIV. 110, note, 
Flodoard, Mr., quoted, XLVIII. 436. 
Flogging, in the army and navy, observa- 


tions on, XLIX, 500—fuailure of the 
different substitutes for this punishment 
attempted in the navy, 500—solitary 
confinement scarcely practicable, and by 
no means advisable as a punishment in 
the navy, 501. 


Flood, Dr., notice of, LVI. 395. 





-,Mr., remarkable passages in the 
memorable debate on his motion for a 
reform of the Irish House of Commons, 
XLVI, 231-233, Ne 
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Florentinus, Quintus Praetextus, who, ex- | 
plained, LIX. 113. | 

Florian ; his romance of Goxsa/vo of Cor- | 
dova perverts the history of Granada, 
XLILI. 56—assigns the honour of being 
the real hero of the war to Gonsalvo, 
instead of the Marquis of Cadiz, 

* 64 

Florus, Lucius Annus Julius. his testi- 
mony to the uncertainty of ancient 
Roman history, LIT. 68. 

, (Bk. 111, 19) quoted, L. 








403. 

Fluellen, Captain, XLII. 132. 

Fluid, the ethereal, existence of, how 
proved, LV. 206—degree ofits influence 
on Halley’s comet, 216-—-when may 
be known, 219—supposed nature of its 
rotatory motion, 219—density of, shown 
to increase towards the sun, 226, 

Fiuids, the mechanics of, in what sense a 
complete science, XLV. 396—necessity 
of appealing to experience in the study 
of, 397. 

Vlying-fish, the, some account of, XLVII. 
148. 





, anotion of Baron Cuvier’s 
respecting, combated, LIITI. 8—descrip- 
tion of, 8, 9. 

Fo, what, LVI. 503. 

Fokien, the province of, in China, supplied 
with rice from Formosa, L. 447—the 
people of, the last to acknowledge the 
present dynasty of Chinese emperors, 
417. 

Foley, Mr., raised to the peerage, XLII. 
306, 

Folkestone, Lord, XLII. 216. 

Folliott, Dr., witty observations of, in re- 
gard to political economists, in Mr. 
Peacock’s amusing jeu d'esprit of Crot- 
chet Castle, XLVI. 49. 

Fontan, M., his Bergami et la Reine d’ An- 
gleterre, reviewed, L, 207. See Bergami. 

Fontenelle, M., Goldsmith’s account of a 
meeting with, LVII. 291. 

Foo tchu foo, a large city of China, touched | 
at by the Amherst, L. 451, 452. 

Too Yuen, the, of Canton, described, L. 
438, 439. 

Food, observations on the, of anima!s of | 
different species, XLI. 306. 

——, amount of British revenue derived | 
from taxes on, XLI. 514. | 

——. cholera not the produce of, XLVI. | 
202. 

, observations relative to the cireum- 
stances which influence the supply of, 
XLVILI, 44. 

Foorn, in Fgypt, what, explained, LIX, 
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Foote, Captain, of H.M.S. Seahorse, no- 
tice of, LI. 15. 

-, Samuel, after Moliére, the greatest 
master of comic humour that ever lived, 
L. 54—afflicted with symptoms of sero- 
fula, 54—observations relative to his 
eccentric habits and irregular conduct, 
54—an edition of his works greatly 
wanted, 54, note—his probable insanity, 
35. 

For, what the prevalent idea in English 
and Anglo-Saxon compounds of, LVII. 
104—Tooke’s etymology of, pronounced 
to be ludicrous, 104, and no/e. 

Forbes, Admiral, honourable mention of, 
for refusing to sign Admiral Byng’s 
death warrant, XLI. 376. 

--, Duncan, his Translation, from the 
Persian, of the Adventures of Hatim Tui, 
reviewed, XLIX, 506. 

Forby, the Rev. Robert, his Vocabulary 
of East Anglia, reviewed, LV. 355-337. 
See Dialects, English. 

Force of Truth, Scott’s, Ueber’s refuta- 
tion of, XLIII. 387. 

Ford, the character of his plays given, 
XLIX. 14. 

Fordun, his character of the reign of 
Alexander III., of Scotland, XLI. 340 

Foreign and Domestic Policy of England, 
works relating to the, reviewed, XLIX, 
522 — character of our foreign policy 
for the last two years (1832, 1833), 522 
—summary of the chief points of that 
miserable, degraded, and degrading po- 
licy, 522, et seg—account of our con- 
duct towards Holland, 523 — Algiers, 
523—Italy, 525—Greece, 526—Tur- 
key, 526—Poland, 527—and Portugal, 
5283—the Duke of Wellington’s motion 
in regard to Portugal, examined, 535— 
remarks on the ministerial neutrality, 536 
—account of the efforts of the agents of 
Don Pedro in this country, 537—obser- 
vations on the reply of Earl Grey to the 

Duke of Wellington’s question on this 
subject, 538—the arguments of minis- 
ters against the duke’s motion, noticed, 
540—the King’s answer to the address 
of the House of Lords, considered, 3141 
—conduct of the newspapers, 541—the 
threats against the House of Lords, 
considered, 542 — extracts from the 
Times and Chronie/e directed against the 
Peers, 544—the division on the Duke of 
Wellington’s motion, examined, 546— 
no approbation of Don Migue! contained 
in that motion, 546—remarks on the 
conservative strength of the House of 
Lords, 547—+the Insh Church Bill con- 
sidered, 547 —the confiscation clause 
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withdrawn by ministers, 547 — the 
grounds on which that clause was with- 
drawn, examined, 547—Lord John Rus- 
sel’s avowal that the Reform Bill was a 
revolution, noticed, 549—practical work- 
ing of the Reform ‘Bill, 550—account 
of the state of public affairs, 551—the 
conduct of ministers, 552—the subject 
of finance, noticed, 552—the ministerial 
mode of solving their difficulties by 
money, exposed, 553—observations on 
Sir Robert Heron’s motion for exempi- 
ing members of the House of Com- 
mons from vacating their seats on a 
change of office, 555—the position of 
the yovernment, described, 556 — the 
duty ofthe conservatives, stated, 558, 


| 


Foreign Policy of the Reform Ministry, L. | 


252—their conduct towards Greece, 252 

and Belgium, 253--and Portugal. 256. 

——- trade, its advantages considered, 
XLVIII. 51. 

Foreigners, description of their mode of 
looking at England, XLVI. 520. 

Forest Scenes and Incidents in the ]Wilds 
of North America, by George Head, Esq., 
reviewed, XLII. 80. See America. 

Forgery, statement of the effects of Sir 
Robert Peel's statute consolidating the 
laws relating to, X LVII. 17 1—thecrime, 
as to the punishment of which, there ts 
the greatest diversity of opinion, 174— 
observations on that crime and its effects, 
174—remarks on the eflects of that sym- 
pathy and commiseration extended to 
convicted forgers, 175—that sympathy 
not productive of a defeat of the law, 
176—account of the motives which pre- 
vent prosecution for, with remarks, 189, 
et seq.—the crime of, not more frequent 
in London and Middlesex than in the 
other parts of England and Wales, 193 
—facilities and temptations to, afforded 
by the commerce of London, 196—se- 
condary punishments inadequate for 
the forger, 207. 

Forks, a modern discovery, shown, LIV. 
119, 

——-, when introduced in Italy, LVIII. 
419, 

Formosa, the island of, supplies the pro- 
vince of Fokien in China, with rice, L. 
447-451—the passage up the Straits of, 
difficult and dangerous for six months 
in the year, 466. 

~, the Straits of, why dangerous, 
explained, LVI, 519. 

Forster, Rev. Charles, his Mahomedanism 
Unveiled, reviewed, XLII. 18. 

Forsyth, R., his Political Fragments, re- 

viewed, XLII, 228. See Internal Policy. 
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Fort Marlborough, account of the country 
round, in Bencoolen, XLII. 423, 424. 
Fortescue, Sir John, his description of the 
employment of the judges of England 

in his time, XLII. 190. 

Fortis, Mr., the geologist, XLIII. 421. 

Fortunate Union, the, accouut of the Chi- 
nese romance of, XLI. 115. 

Fortune, necessity that the goods of 
should be unequally divided, XLVII. 
100. 

Fortunes of Nigel, Th-, cited, XLI. 56, 

Foscolo, Ugo, Camp ell’s description of a 
conversation between him and Crabbe, 
L. 499. 

Fosseaux, Dubcis de, notice of some verses 
of his to Robespierre, LIV. 527. 

Fosse-Landry, Vicomtesse de, her Me 
meirs by whom compiled, LVIII. 411. 

Fossil bones, observations relative to the 
collection of, made by Mr. Crawfurd iu 
the Burmese country, XLI. 33, 

Fossils, remarks on the progress of fossil 
geology, LV. 433-—Professor Agassiz 
has done eminent service in, 434—va- 
lue of his researches to geologists, 439 
some of his results noticed, 439-442, 
See Agassiz, Professor. 

, controversy and opinions on,XLIII. 

419, 420, 

—, organic, their importance in any 

attempt to trace the past history of the 

earth, XLVII, 105—a succession of 
several conditions of the animal and 
vegetable world to be traced in the dif- 
ferent strata, 106—similarity of the fos- 
sils of the Isle of Wight to those of 
Paris, 128. 








| ——--, furnish a testimony to the good- 


ness of God, LVI.43—value and ad- 
vantages of the study of, 44. 

Fossombroni, Count, XLILI. 319. 

Foster, Joseph, his conduct a remarkable 
and meritoriousexample of patient for- 
bearance, XLVI. 384. 

-—, Dr., his Essay on Accent, quoted, 
XLVIII. 72. 

—--, Mr. Sergeant, his report on the 
subject of impressment, quoted, X LIX. 
499. 

Fouché, remarks on his dismissal from the 
service of Louis XVIIL., XLIIL. 567— 
his laconic answer to Carnot, 567, note. 

his Memoirs largely interpolated, 

XLVI. 314. 

» (Due @Otranto), his treachery 

to Louis XVIIL, XLIII, 567, 568. 

anecdote of, LI. 16, 17. 

Foulkes, Mr. Evan, his remarks in regard 
to Welsh security fur money, noticed 
with remarks, XLII, 208, 
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Foundation scholarships, the Newcastle, 
at Oxford, their nature explained, LIL, 
149, 150, 

Fourcroy, M., dictum of, XLIX, 129— 
Mr. Knowles’s comments on, 129. 

Fourmont, Abbé, his statement in regard 
to the island Panchaia, XLVII. 23, 

Fournée de pairs, application of the phrase, 
LIL. 223. 

Fourrier, Baron, notice of, XLV. 384, 
385. 


Fowler, Mr., extracts from his Tour in 
the State of New York, XLVII. 69, 
nole, 

Fox, Charles James, the premiership 


opened to Pitt by his East India Bill, | 


XLII. 306—immovable antipathy of 
George III. to, 310—his Kast India 
Bill considered, 311. 

, speech of Burke 
on the East India Bill of, XLII, 403, 


and note. 





» instance of his 

want of fairness, XLVI, 230. 

» anecdote relating 

to, XLIX. 47, note—anecdote recorded 

of, by Madame d’Arblay, 122. 

» striking anecdote 

of, L. 375—saying of his to Crabbe, 

494—offers to read Crabbe’s MSS pre- 
vious to publication, 494—his fairness 
in stating the question in debate. 

» LI. 290—always 

inclined to overrate both friends and 

foes, 292—opposes the removal of the 
subscription to the thirty-nine Articles 

required at Oxford, 522. 

» effects of classical 

studies on his oratory, LII. 129—fur- 

ther remarks on this subject, 166. 

, atrocious charge 
of Wraxall against, LVII. 460—re- 
futed, 460, 461. 

—-, Colonel, circumstances and cause of 
his removal from his seat in the House 
of Commons for Tavistock, LIX. 521. 

—-, Captain, his estimate of the yearly 
produce of the petroleum wells in the 
Burman empire examined, XLI, 32. 

—, John, cited, XLI. 23. 

—, Mr. Lane, created a peer, XLII. 
305. 























—, the, not hunted by the Anglo-Norman | 


sportsmen, XLVIi, 218-— permission 
given by Richard II. to hunt the fox, 
218—how classed in Twice's Treatise on 
the Craft of Hunting, 2\8—the fox in 
little repute as an animal for the chase, 


till a hundred and fifty years ago, 218 | 


— — hounds, difficult to determine when 


the first regularly appointed pack of, ap- 
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peared in England, XLVII. 218—ac- 
count of the stages of advance towards 
a pack, 218—observations on the breed 
of trencher hounds, 219—remarks on 
the increased pace of hounds in modern 
times, 220—number of, in the Quorn 
establishment, 224—annual subscrip- 
tion to the Quorn hounds, 225—-Mr. 
Meyneil’s idea of perfection of shape, 
228—the oldest fox-hound blood to be 
found in the kennel of the Ear] of Lons- 
dale, 229—account of our best packs, 
229—annual expenses of a pack, 231, 
and note—price of hounds, 232—de- 
scription of a run with, 234, et seg. 

Fox hunters, difference of situation of the 
present from that of their predecessors, 
XLVII. 219—account of the number 
and rank of those attending Melton 
Mowbray, 224, and nofe—observations 
on the sty/e of a Meltonian, 227. 

—- hunting, English, account of, XLVII. 
218, et seq. See Melton Mowbray and 
Hunting. 

Foy, M., a French agitator, XLII, 575, 
Olde 

Fozie, description of the mountain of, LIL 
315. 

Fracastoro, M., opinion on fossil shells by, 
XLII. 419, 

Fracostoro, M., remarks on his poetry, 
LI. 364, 165—LVIII. 52. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, by 
Captain B. Hall, reviewed, XLVII. 
139. See Hall, Captain Basil. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, includ- 
ing Anecdotes of a Naval Life, chiefly 
Sor the use of young persons, by Captain 
Basil Hall, R.N., reviewed, ALY. 145- 
167. See Hall, Captain Basil. 

Frampton, Dr. Algernon, his evidence as 
to the state ot Mr. Edward Davies's 
mind, on the trial of that individual for 
lunacy, XLII. 364. 





. letter from, to 
the editor of the Quarter/y Review, on 
the case of Mr, Edward Davies, X LIIL; 
appendix. 

, Tregonwell, account of, and of 
his sporting transactions, XLIX. 386, 
nole. 

France, peerage of. 
France, 

, observations relative to the national 

debt of, XLI. 495—her engagements to 

the allies on the return of the Bourbons, 

496, 

» the political condition and pros- 

pects of, XLIII. 215-242—work of M. 

Cottu, on the necessity of a dictator- 

ship, reviewed, 219-242—remarks on 


See Peerage of 
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the anarchy produced by the law of 
elections, 215—some modifications com- 
patible with the state of society in 
France detailed, 215—danger of the 
crown in deferring a dictatorship, 215—- 
account of the wishes of the three or- 
ders at the beginning of the revolution, 
215—what the States-General required, 
stated, 215 —remarks on the indiscretion 
of uniting the three estates, 216—and 
on the low state of religion, 216—likely 
recurrence of the horrors of the revolu- 
tion, 217—the necessity of distinctions 
of rank and property pointed out, 217— 
Montesquieu’s error with regard to the 
British House of Commons noticed, 
217—no country so ignorant of politics 
as France, 218—the new charter not 
understood, 218—French manner of co- 
pying the House of Commons, 218— 
account of the practical operations of 
the British Parliament, 219—difficulty 
of obtaining a Chamber which shall 
pass enactments conformable to the ex- 
istence of a monarchy, 220—impossi- 
bility of investing the aristocracy with 
the nomination of a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies, 22|—the princi- 
ples of a representative government de- 
tailed, 221, 222—remarks on the hap- 
piness of France in spite of frequent 
changes, 222—fuilure of the experiment 
of giving a constitutional form of go- 
vernment to France, 223—the grounds 
of that failure stated, 223—mutual in- 
terests and rivalries of France and Eng- 
land, 223—people must be prepared for 
free institutions, 223—the French not 
prepared, 223, 224—either absolute 
monarchy, pure democracy, or limited 
monarchy, inevitable to every country, 
224—those three forms of government 
considered, 224, 225—remarks on the 
absence of a church establishment and 
an hereditary aristocracy in France, 226 
—the character of a useful aristocracy 
described, 226—character of the English 
aristocracy, 226, 227—impossibility of 
suddenly producing a real aristocracy in 
France, 227, 228—observations on an 
aristocracy of mere talent, 228—and on 
the want of a proper church establish- 
ment, 228—religion hated in France, 
229—amount of intelligence in that 
country, 230—no resemblance between 
the public opinion of France and of 
England, 231—difference between the 
press of England and of France de- 
scribed, 232—French journalists direct 
public opinion, 232, 233—the institu- 
tions not likely ex facie to be suitable to 
France, 233—remarks on the political 
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experience of the people and deputies, 
234—probable fate of Charles X., 234, 
235—his success advantageous to the 
freedom of the French, 235—necessity 
of restoring the censorship of the press, 
235 —inefficiency of free forms and 
paper constitutions to teach freedom, 
236—observations on the experiments 
of self-government, 236, 237—i1l effects 
of the charter of Louis XVIII., 238— 
necessity of governing the French with 
a tight hand, 239—natural interest of 
the English in the concerns of France, 
239, 240—M. Cottu’s plan of French 
parliamentary reform stated, 241—pro- 
bability of another revolution, 242— 
state of biblical literature in France, 
394, 


France, observations on the manufacture of 


gold and silver in, XLIII, 288, 289— 
average price of wheat from 1700 to 
1526 in, 293—encouragement of sci- 
ence in, 316—statistics of the public 
academies of, 316, 317—Lustitute of, 
analyzed, 317—volcanic districts of, 
431—proof of former union of England 
with, 441—Etangs of, 443—Dunes of, 
444, 


—-, policy of, with respect to the affairs 


of Greece, XLILI. 495, 553. 

~,a work on the political history of, 
since the Restoration, reviewed, XLIII. 
564-—596—overthrow of an ancient dy- 
nasty why deplorable, 564—history of 
France since 1814 why now especially 
interesting to the English reader, 564, 
565—transactions of July, 1830, why 
not noticed, 565—injury done by the 
measures of Louis XVIII. to France, 
565—notice of his first act of autho- 
rity, 565—why could not, in all cases, 
be supported, 565—character of his 
charter, 565, 566—jealousy of the old 
and new nobility, 566—negligence of 
his ministers, 567—anecdote of the re- 
treat to Ghent, 567—character of the 
ministry of 1815, 567—account of 
Fouché's treachery, 567, 565—charac- 
ter and composition of the new minis- 
try, 565—meeting of the Chamber of 
Deputies, 568—of the Chamber of 
Peers, 568—their measures, 568—their 
character, 568—executions, 5653—notice 
of certain measures regarding property, 
568, 569—loyalty of emigrants how re- 
warded, 569— moderation of the re- 
established party, 569—differences of 
the ministry and Chambers, 569—dis- 
solution of the Chambers how brought 
about, 569—tendency of the elections, 
569, 570—effect of the new law of elec- 
tions, 570—effect of other measures, 
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570—explanation of the law of recruits, 
570—certain effect of it, 570, 571— 
composition of the royal guard and 
household troops, 571, note—character 
of the elections of 1818, 571—Riche- 
lieu resigns, 571—opposition of the 
peers, 571—they address the crown, 
572—remarks on the creation of sixty- 
seven peers, 572—character of the se- 
lection, 572—character of the new elec- 
tion of one-fifth of the deputies, 572— 
critical situation of the ministry, 572— 
M. Decazes becomes premier, 573—why 
objectionable to the royalists, 573— 
condition of his ministry, 573—goes 





out of office, 573—murder of Duc de | 


Berri, 573—effect of this, 573—pros- 
pects of the new ministry, 573, 574— 


law of elections, 574, 575—account of 


scenes in the Chamber, 575—riots by 
whom organized, 575—conduct of La- 
fitte, 575—tone of the elections, 576— 
Richelieu returns to office. 576—with 
what effect, 576—M. de Villéle resigns, 
576—tone of the elections of one-fifth, 
576—M. de Villéle becomes premier, 
576—important events of 1822, 576, 
577—character of the riots, 577—con- 
duct of the trials, 577—implication of 
leading liberals, 577—division against 
M. Maugin, 577—tone of the new elec- 


tions, 577, 578—invasion of Spain, 578 | 


— its result, 578—expulsion of Manuel, 
578—dissoMution, and creation of peers, 
579—influence of the crown in the 





elections of 1824, 579—the result, 579 | 
—error of M. de Villéle, 579—remarks | 


on his measures, 579—re-organization 
of the ministry, 579—death of Louis 


XVIII., 580—and character, 580—ac- | 
cession of Charles X., 580—measure of | 
indemnifying emigrants, 580, 581—no- | 
tice of the law of wills, 58l1—remarks | 


on the session of 1827, 58l—riots at 
Paris, 581—national guards disbanded, 
582—tendency of this measure, 582— 
Chambers dissolved, 532—and why, 582 


—defeat of the ministerialists, 582— | 


how caused, 583—date of the resigna- 
tion of Villéle, 583—created a peer, 
583—the new ministry, 583—La Sori- 
été Piet., 584—other sections, 584— 
coalitions, 584—debate on the address, 
584—impeachment of the late ministry, 
585—how ended, 585—ministry ill sup- 
ported by the crown, 585—how ont- 
voted, 585—dismissed, 586—Polignac 
premier, 586—names of his colleagues, 
586—sketch of his life, 586—of M. de 
Bourmont’s, 586, 587—of M. d’Haus- 
sez, 5837—M. de Montbel, 587—M. de 
Courvoisier, 587—M. de Chabrol, 587 
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—M. de la Bourdonnaye, 587 —™M. 
Guernon de Ranville, 587—ministry 
assailed by the press, 588—its charac- 
ter, 588—conduct of the Chamber, 588 
—dissolution, 589—manauvres of the 
ministry, 589—M.M. de Chantelauze 
and de Peyronnet, 589—result of the 
election, 589—liberty of the press abo- 
lished, and Chamber dissolved, and on 
what grounds, 589—first results of the 
revolution, 590—only consistency of the 
new government, 590—dquestion of the 
acceptation of the charter by Louis 
XVIII. discussed, 590—summary of 
the general principles of it, 591—what 
the most objectionable articles, 591, 592 
—strictures on the system of govern- 
ment, 592—number and salaries of the 
judges, 592—consequences of this, 592, 
593—character of the present governors 
of France, 593—prosperity of France 
under the restoration, 594—objects of 
Charles X. in violating the charter, 
594—present state (1830) of the coun- 
try, 595—feelings of the British people, 
595, 596. 


France, early growth of infidelity in, XLV. 


408, 409—cause of prevalence in, 410, 
411. 


France; England, France, Russia,and Tur 


hey, 3rd Edition, 1835, reviewed, LIII. 
229-261. See England. 


-—-, Isle of, question as to the intro- 


duction of cholera into the, XLVI. 


174, note. 


—-, doctrines of some of the geologists 


of, XLVII. 116—geological observa- 
tions in regard to various parts of, 128 
—proportion of crime in, to that in 
England, 196, note. 


—-, much owing to the geometers of, 


in the disclosure of the magnificent 
truths relating to our planetary system, 
XLVI. 541. 


—-, remarks on the condition of, under 


the restored Bourbons, XLVIII. 260, 
et seq.—political fanatics in, 268—pre- 
sent state of, 268. 


France and England, or a Cure for the Mi- 


nisterial Gallomania, reviewed, XLVIII. 
523, 


—-, her policy towards Algiers, consi- 


dered, XLIX., 523, 

» the costume of, during the Revolu- 
tion described, L. 415—the Calvinists 
of, 511—until the restoration of the 
Bourbons she never enjoyed freedom of 
the press, LI. 178. 

, the popular literature of, litile 
altered in its principles, and exhibits 
» lite novelty from the reign of Louis 


XIV, to that of Louis XVIII, LI, 178. 
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179—remarks on the classical and ro- 
mantic schools of French literature, 
179, 180—the reign of rhyme is past 


| 


in, 18l—remarks on the last revolution | 


in, 188—the popularity of immoral dra- 


matic works in, 211, 212—the progress | 


of the cotton manufacture in, 249-251 
since the peace as good kerseymeres 
made in France as in England, 255— 
little disposed to the reciprocity system, 


258—the credulity of French critics, | 
392—the amazing ignorance of certain | 
modern French writers, 398—a great | 


number of French officers direct the | 


artillery of the rajah’s army at the bat- 
tle of Assye, 422—and most admirably, 
423—the sincerity of the preference 
given by the majority of French writers 
to their own country accounted for, 456, 
457—the interest which French affairs 
excite on the Continent, 467—the al- 
liance of James I]. with, was a subser- 
vient one, 498—her countenance neces- 
sary to his designs, 499. 

France, the rigorous laws of Louis Philippe 
necessary to the peace of, LII. 275— 
the number of places in the gift of the 
French government, 281—order in, how 
maintained, 287—the question of par- 
liamentary reform in, 287, 288—fears 
for the tranquillity of, expressed, 289— 
remarks on the cookery of, 412—and 
contrast with that of England, 412— 
claims of the French to superiority in 
cookery, 415—Mrs. H. More’s character 
of the revolutionary leaders of, 439— 
ignorance of the French in English his- 
tory, 522—not attached to equality, 
562, note—state of things in, 568, 569. 

——-, state of moral feeling in, LIII, 20 
—character of the colonial institutions 
of, 47—an old observation respecting, 
52—the movement of population in, 73, 
74—how M. Necker calculated the po- 
pulation of, 73—comparative table of, 
trom 1801 to 1830, 74—character of 





French census, 74—of English, 74, 75 | 
—curious fact relative to the proportion | 


of the sexes in legitimate and illegiti- 
mate births in, 75. 

——-, remarks on Catholicism in, LV, 4, 
5—poor laws of, 44, 45—proportion of 
landed proprietors to whole population, 
45—proportion relieved, 45—cannot be 
a republic, 244. 

, appearance of the country, LVIII. 

305—state of religion in time of Sixtus 

V.375—of Paul V. 393—incongeniality 

of Calvinism with, 363, 394—present 

mean rate of interest in, 502—statistics 

of roads, 507—inland navigation, 507— 
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want of railways, 508—posting, 511, 
$12. 

France ; Smedley’s History of the Reforma- 
tien in France, recommended, LVIII, 
394, 

Franceschi, General, cruelty of bis cavalry 
to the Spanish, LVII. 518, 519, and 
nole. 

Franchise, elective, observations relative 
to the nature and value of the, XLVI. 
610, et seq. 

Francis the First, an historical Drama, by 
FrancesAnne Kemble,reviewed, XLVII, 
243. See Kemble, Frances Anne. 

; his character nowise 
wronged by the atrocious villany as- 
cribed to him by Miss Kemble, in her 
tragedy, XLVII. 255. 

Franciscans, the, are the Methodists of 
Romanism, LI. 333. 

Franck, his Cudlinus, sive Questionis de 
Origine Carminis Elegiaci tractatio Cri- 
tica, reviewed, XLVIII. 69. See Greek 
Elegy—character of his dissertation, 78 
—places Callinus before Hesiod, 81— 
his style of Latin composition, 78, 

Frankfort - on - the - Maine, observations 
on the arrangements against cholera 
adopted at, XLVI. 268, 

Frankfort, character of the city of, LIT. 
222, 223—account of the Casino of, 223, 

Frankland, Captain Charles C., his Tra- 
vels toand from Constantinople, reviewed, 
XLI. 448 (see Turkey)—character of 
the work, 449. 

Franklin, Benjamin, his anxiety to trace 
his ancestors, noticed, with remarks, 


XLII, 285. 











» XLIII. 387, 

, his advice, relative 
to infection, XLVI, 208, 

-, Sir John, our whole knowledge 
of the ornithology of the interior of the 
fur countries derived from his expedi- 
tions, XLVII. 363. 

, notices of his priva- 
tions in the journey to the Polar Seas, 
LIT. 413, 414, 














—_———, notice of his hardships 

in his journey to the Polar Sea, LIV.10, 

—, notice of his suffer- 
ings, LVI, 278—affecting anecdote of, 
280, 281—his plan for discovering the 
North-west passage to India, 298—at 
present in what situation, 298. 

Fraser, General, account of the double 
march of his division in the retreat to 
Corunna, LVI. 484. 

-, Sir Simon, XLI. 347. 

Fraunhofer, Professor, extract from life of, 
XLIII, 306. 
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Frav. frev, meaning of, LV. 373. 

Frederic, Madame, notice of, LIX. 409. 

—- le Grand, his opinion of the 
French nobility quoted, with remarks, 
XLII. 283, 284. 

Frederick of Hohenstaufen, founder of the 
House of Swabia, notices of, LI. 309, 
310. 








II. Emperor of Germany, sketch 
of his character, LI. 308—and expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, 313—further re- 
marks on his character, 318, 319— 
sketch of his life, 319-323, e¢ seg.—his 
death, 339. See Swabia. 

the Great, the patron of Euler, 
XLIIL. 313, 

—, his views in regard to 
Berlin, XLVII. 325—miscalculated the 
strength of native genius, 325. 

















15. 





» a striking anecdote 





of, LVIIL. 305. 
of Prussia, anecdote of, XLI. 





446. 





I. of Prussia, his reward to 

Leibnitz for his barometer, XLII. 313. 

— I. of Prussia, XLI. 528. 

— II1., death of, XLIII. 310. 

observations relative to his 
character as a general and as an author, 
XLIX, 168. 

Fredericks-Oord (Netherlands), success of 
a working community established there, 
XLI. 361. 

















, works on the Co/onies de 
Bienfaisance at, by M. le Chévalier de 
Kirckhoff, reviewed, XLI. 522. See 
Working Classes. 

, account of the formation 
and progress of the agricultural colony 
at, XLI. 531 et seg. 











254. 

Fredley farm, notice of, LI. 285. 

Free institutions, observations on the ef- 
feets of, XLVIIIL. 167. 

Freemasonry, observations on the hostility 
of the Portuguese government, and of 
the Inquisition to, XLI. 197, 200. 

Freemasons, remarkable resemblance of 
certain associations in China to, LVI. 
498. 

Free press in India, a, incompatible with 


the dominion of strangers, XLIII. 104, | 
trade in corn, discussed, L1, 228, et | 





seq. See Corn Laws. 
——-— system, its character, progress, 


and effects, examined, XLIL.260, See | 


Internal Policy. 
» the general principle of, unde- 





niable, XLIV, 37—but liable to be dis- 





, a character of, LV. 14, | 


— poor colonies of, XLIII, | 
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turbed by combinations of circum. 
stances, 38—its inapplicabilty to coun- 
tries circumstanced like Ireland, pointed 
out, 40—its application to a country 
possessing superior facilities for the pro- 
duction of manufactures considered, 40 
—the policy of exchanging freely one 
sort of manufacture for another consi- 
dered, 41—free trade strictly applicable 
to America, 42—source of the fallacy 
which has misled the supporters of free 
trade, 42. 

Free trade with China, See China. 

—, absurd notions in regard to, 
with China, XLII. 150, 

, absurd notions on, with China, 
XLII. 100, 

Freeling, Sir, Francis, excellence of the 
post-office administration under him, 
XLVIIL. 366, 

Freestone, oolitic, in what counties of 
England used for buildings, XLV. 490 
—disadvantages of, as a material for 
constructing ornamental buildings, 490, 
491. 

Freights, fall in rates of, XLII, 301, and 
note. 

Freind, Dr., a member of the House of 
Commons, XLII. 16, nofe—character of 
his speeches, 16— committed to th 
Tower, and why, 16—account of his 
mode of passing his time there, 16—his 
character described by Dr. Mead, 16, 

Freire, Gomes, account of the conspiracy 
of, XLI, 215—particulars in the life of 
Gomes, 217. 

French, observations relative to their in- 
termarriages with the American Indians, 
XLVILI. 218—their facility in accom- 
modating themselves to a change of for- 
tune, 240—their religious history, 281 

Canada, some account of the state 

of, XLVIII. 264. 

drama, remarks on the state of, 

between 1831 and 1834, LI. 177-212. 

See Drama, the French, 

expedition, the, to Egypt, ex- 

tended our knowledge of that country, 

XLIIL. 113. 

language, notice of the antipathy 

of the Prussians to, L. 336—unpvetical, 

LIJ. 61—heroic verse in, the wearisome- 

ness of, 74. 

Ministers, general character of, 

XLVI, 236 — remarks on French 

journalism, 269, 

nobility, clergy, and magistracy, 

| defended against the assertions of Lord 

John Russell, XLIX, 159-161, 

Revelution, observations in regard 
| to the state of property during the first, 





























XLVI, 582. 
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French Revolution, the Rev. Robt. Hall’s 


sermon on the real principles of the, 
quoted, with remarks, XLVIII. 104. 
of the ‘Three Days; 


M. de Polignac’s Considérations Poli- 


iiques sur [Epoque Actuelle, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 234—the Revolution of the 
Three Days the most causeless and un- 
provoked, 234—how brought about, 
stated, 234—held up by the English 
refurmers for applause and admiration, 
235—and by the radicals for example, 
235—observations on the history of that 
Revolution published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 235 
—Bayle’s observations on faithless party 
historians, quoted, 235—the Histoire de 
la Restauration, par un Homme d Etat, 
235—reply of Prince Polignac to that 
history, 235—character of the Prince 
and of his work, 235—its Christian 





spirit, 236—his observations on the dif- | 


ficulty of writing contemporary history, 
noticed, 236—statement of his vindica- 
tion of himself against the assertions of 
the ‘ Homme d’Etat,’ 238—distinguish- 
ing character of the present epoch, 240 
—observations on the influence of the 
principles by which society is now di- 
vided, 241—the necessity for the exist- 
ence of a political power preponderating 
over the other powers of the state, 
pointed out, 242— inquiry regarding 
that power, 242—the French Charter of 
1814, considered, 245—its principle mo- 
narchical, 245—power conceded to the 
crown by that charter, 245—the Char- 
ter of 1830, examined, 246—its princi- 
ple democratic, 246—the preponderant 
power given by it to the Chamber of 
Deputies,246--account of the Revolution 
of the Three Days, 246—observatious 
on the march and result of the democra- 
tic principle, 247—account of the events 
of Charles X.’s reign, 248—the state of 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1829, de- 
scribed, 250—observations on centrali- 
zation and on the compulsory system of 
education established by Buonaparte, 


25l—account of the measures of M, | 


Polignac for removing them, 252—re- 
marks on the conduct of the liberal 
party, 252—and on the conduct of the 
French press, 252—the conduct of M. 


La Fayette, examined, 253—condition | 


of the government in March, 1830, 
an address of want of confidence in the 
Ministry voted by the Chamber, 254— 
conduct of the periodical press, 255— 
the Ordonnances of July, considered, 
257—impolicy of the measure, 258— 
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the military force sufficient for the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, 258—the 
condition of France under the restored 
Bourbons, described, 260—the French 
expedition against Spain, considered, 
260—projected league for the suppres- 
sion of piracy, 261—remarks on the 
French expedition against Algiers, 263 
—France still a Catholic country, 263 
—the consequences of a war against 
England, stated, 264—the state of 
French Canada, described, 264—obser- 
vations on the position of Louis Philippe, 
257—his struggle with the press and 
the march-of-intellect men, 267—re- 
marks on French journalism, 269— 
Louis Philippe not called to the throne 
by the people, 273—conspiracy for 
transferring the crown to the house of 
Orleans, 273—account of the causes 
leading to the Revolution of July, 274, 
et seg.—failure of the Bourbons in re- 
storing the institutions of France on 
their own restoration, 275—character 
and effects of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, 278—the religious history of the 
French people deplorable, 251—neces- 
sity for purifying the national church 
of France, 282—the question as to the 
power of Louis Philippe to accomplish 
that object, considered, 282—insurrec- 
tionary power in France, 283—the prin- 
ciple of order must triumph in France, 
unless the world is to be re-barbarised, 
284—the true course for Louis Philippe 
to pursue, pointed out, 285. 


French Revolution of 1830; Mémoires 


pour servir a [Histoire de fa Révolu- 
tion de 1830, par M. Alex. Mazas, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 464—character of the 
work, 464—account of the author, 465 
—summary of his narrative, 465—the 
ordonnances, 466—the first shot fired 
by an Englishman, 468—account of the 
state of preparation at St. Cloud, 468— 
observations on the conduct of Marmont, 
469—conduct of the Duke of Orleans, 
470—and of M. Lafitte, 471—M. de 
Polignac, 471—the ‘nets of St. Cloud, 
471, note—General Trogof, 471—M, de 
Perrigaux, 472—anecdote of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, 472—M. de Mortemart, 
473—MM. de Vitrolles and d’Argout, 
476—new ordonnances, 476—unpre- 
pared state of the King and his friends, 
477—‘ La Charte Bérard,’ 479—obser- 
vations on the interview of M. de Morte- 
mart with the Duke of Orleans, 479— 
M. Lafitte’s drama described, 481— 
Louis Philippe made King, 481—royal 
journey to the coast, 482—character of 
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the Revolution, 482—Soult’s fourteen 
bastilles, 484—insane excursion of the 
Duchess of Berri, 484, 
French Revolution, state of property dur- 
ing the first, XLVI. 582. 
-, the Rev. Robt. Hall’s 
sermon on the real principles of, 
XLVIII. 104—vanity one of the pas- 
sions most strikingly displayed in, 104 











sceptical impiety, 104--close connexion 

between cruelty and atheism, 105—in- 

fidelity favourable to sensuality, 105. 

——_——---, anecdotes illustrative 
of, XLVI. 316, ef seg. —disgraceful 
apathy of the upper and middle classes, 
during, 323, 

French Revolution, The causes of the, b 
Lord John Russell, reviewed, XLIX. 
152—-the work an impudent catch- 
penny, 153—extends no farther than 
the death of Louis XV., 153—high-co- 
loured description of the profligacy of 
that monarch’s court, 153—describes 
minutely three dinners, 153—communi- 
cative as to all the dirty little amours 
of Rousseau, 153—revels through a do- 
zen pages on Voltaire’s diaison with Ma- 
dame du Chatelet, 153—his lordship as 
superficially acquainted with the French 
language as with French history, 154— 
a frequent blunderer in his slight 
sketches of Rousseau and Voltaire, 154 
—M. Dumont’s Souvenirs de Mira- 
beau, recommended to his lordship for 
perusal, or for theft, 155—that work the 
best answer to his lordship’s silly sto- 
ries, aud as silly theories, 157—assumes 
the French Revolution the consequence 
of corruption and oppression in the 
higher classes, 157—the French go- 
vernment till the latter part of the reign 
of Louis XV. in accordance with the 
feelings and wishes of the nation, 157— 
opinions of the eminent French writers 
of the reign of Louis XIV., 158—the 
greatness and glory of the nation at 





the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV., 158—the character and conduct of 
the French nobility and clergy defended 
against the assertions of his lordship, 
159, 160—the magistracy illustrious for 
talent, integrity, and public spirit, 161 
—firmness of the parliament of Paris 
in the latter days of Louis XV., 161— 
injustice of his lordship’s attempt to re- 
present the higher classes in France as 
the cause of the Revolution, 162—the 


dvctrine that {the violence of a reyolu- 


—ferocity of character, the effect of | 





that time connected by the people with | 
that of the king, 158—observations on | 
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tion corresponds to the degree of mis- 
government which produced it, exposed, 
163—real causes of the French Revolu- 
tion, 166—feeble character of Louis 
XVI., 166—example of the United 
States, 166—exertions of the philoso. 
phers, 167—disorder of the finances, 
168—character of the members of the 
National Assembly, 171—one of the 
striking features of the Revolution the 
extremities into which men, very mo- 
derate at first, were finally hurried, 171 
—extreme absurdity and childishness 
of the legislative debates, 152—Lord 
John Russell’s parallel between Voltaire 
and our Saviour, 173—his confessions 
respecting the French philosophers, 
174—his observations on government, 
174, 


French Revolution of 1792, remarkable 


that though literature had the chief 
hand in preparing the French Revolu- 
tion, it had little influence on its pro- 
gress, and little share in its success, LI. 
177, 178—the reasons of this stated, 
178—remarks on the Revolution of July, 
1830, in France, 188, 

3 La Révolution de 1830, 





et La Fayette, par B. Sarrans le Jeune, 


reviewed, XLVIII.523. See La Fay 
ette. 


French Revolution of 1830, M. Alex. Ma- 


zas’s Mémoires of the, reviewed, XLIX. 
461. See French Revolution of 1830. 
, eight works 





on, reviewed, XLIV. 226-261—object 
of the review, 226—preconceived opi- 
nions, 226, 227—conduct of the minis- 
ters, 227—ability of the Military Events, 
&c., 227—account of the author, 227— 
resistance of the guards the only resist- 
ance, 227—correctness of his facts, how 
proved, 228—character of the other 
French works, 228—of Mr. Turnbull's 
and Mr. Hone’s, 228—signature of the 
ordonnances, 228—appearance in the 
Moniteur, 228—numbers of troops in 
Paris, 228—what number employed, 
229M. Polignac’s allegation of no pre- 
paration, how proved, 229—state of the 
garrison of Paris onthe 26th, 229— 
further proofs of non-preparation, 230— 
blind security of the government, 230— 
seizure of the journals, and protest of 
editors, 230—troops get under arms on 
the 27th, 231—M. de Polignac’s dinner 
party, 231—fact of hostility of the mo- 
nied men to government, 231—their 
conduct how contributive to the revolu- 
tion, 231—the popular force, 231—in- 
crease of the crowd, 231, 232—streets 
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cleared, 232—death of an Englishman, 
232—the troops nowhere the aggressors, 
232—proof of this, 232-—the first barvi- 
cade, 233—stormed by the troops, 233 
—passage from an order of Marmont’s, 
233—character of the insurgents, 234— 
houses of ill-fame, 234—foolish security 
of Polignac and Marmont, 234—what 
ought to have been done, 234—another 
ordonnance, 234—proceedings of next 
morning, 235—the tri-coloured flag, 
235—occupation of the Place de Gréve, 
235—Marmont’s letter of Wednesday, 
235—how explains his subsequent con- 
duct, 235—but does not justify it, 236 
—positions of the troops, 236—Mar- | 
mont’s vacillations, 236, 237—misre- 
presentation corrected, 237, 238—Mar- 
mont’s grand movement, 238—-criticised, | 
238—effect of promenading the troops, 
238, 239—progress of the first column, 
239—Gen, de St-Chamaus’s maneuvres, | 
240—an exagyeration of Mr. Turnbull’s 
refuted, 240—the third column, 241— 
General Talon’s conduct, 241—number 
of barricades in the Rue St. Denis, 2-41 
—how defended and surmounted, 241 
—spirit of Colonel Pleineselve, 241— 
generous forbearance of the troops, 242 
—anecdote of a shopkeeper, 242—want 
of cartridges, 242—blunders of a Swiss 
officer, 242—proceedings of the fourth 
column characterised, 243—and de- 
scribed, 243-216—want of cartridges, | 
246—of food, 246—conduct of the 15th 
light infantry, 246—the Hotel de Ville 
not taken and retaken as asserted by 
Turnbull, 247——Tone’s bravado, 247, 
248—affair of the suspension bridge, 
248, 249—Monsieur d’Arcole, 249— 
position of the combatants at the end of 
the second day, 249—loss of the troops, 
249—first appearance of the upper 
classes, 249, 250—troops in want of | 
food, 250—arrival of fresh troops, 250 
—force on the morning of the 29th, 250 
—conduct of the line, 250—vacillation | 
of Marmont, 250—disposition of the 
troops, 250, 25l—an egregious blunder 
in placing the cavalry, 251—opinions of 
General Excelmans and Prince Paul of 
Wirtemberg on the dispositions, 251 
neutrality of a regiment of the line, 251 
proceedings in the Palais Bourbon, | 
252—the 5th and 53rd of the Line side | 
with the people, 252—an extraordinary | 
folly of Marmont’s, 252—suspension of 
arms, how far adopted, 252—and how 
broken, 252-254—consequences, 254— 
Marmont’s account of the disaster, 254 
impartiality of M. B, de Vachéres, 204 | 
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—Marmont’s own share in it, 254, 255 
—Col. de Salis’s reply to him, 255—his 
estimate of the value of the post of the 
Louvre, 255—the reviewer's opinion of 
the affair, 255-—-rhodomontade of the 
popular writers, 255—evacuation of 
Paris, 256—rapidity of the retreat, 256 
-—massacre of certain parties of soldiery, 
256—affair of the Barrack of Babylon, 
256—falsely related by Turnbull, 256, 
257—-bravery of Major Dufay, 257—M. 
Caron’s account, 257, 258—Marmont 
exonerated from the charge of treachery, 
258—what the most suspicious parts of 
his conduct, 258—leniency of his treat- 
ment of the people, had what result, 258 
—charecter of the bulletins of the peo- 
ple, 258—of the conflict, 258, 259— 
proportion of the troops engaged, 259 
—their loss, 259—that of the people 
smaller than alleged, 259--Meniére’s 
statement of, 259, 260—-the reviewer's 
statement of the killed, 260—his dissent 
from the principle of physical force, 260 

tendency of acts of the new govern. 
ment, 260—issatisfaction of the revo- 
lutionists, 261. 


French Revolution of 1830; Souvenirs 


Historiques sur la Révolution de 1830; 
par M, S. Bérard, reviewed, LII, 262- 
291—-station, character, &c. of M, Bé- 
rard, 262—his part in the dismissal of 
Charles X. and his family, 262—his 
recompense, 262— proposes to confer 
the crown of France on Louis Philippe, 
263—conduct of the latter, 263—sources 
of M. Bérard’s discontent indicated, 264 
his interview with the new Queen of 
France, 264—circumstances of his ap- 
pointment to office, and subsequent dis- 
missal, 265—the reasons for this publi- 
cation, 265—more circumstances of his 
dismissal, 265—writes to the King, 265, 
266—the reception his Sowvenirs have 
met with from the French public, 266 
—the real value of the work, 266—re- 
marks on his account of the result of 
the revolution, 268—the ingratitude 
shown by Louis Philippe to Lafitte 
and Bérard, 269— odd circumstances 
of the connexion of Bérard and M. 
D'Argout, 270—the revival of the dra- 
matic censorship probably owing to an 
article inthe Quarterly Review, 271, and 
nole—comic nature of the proceedings 
which led to the revolution, displayed, 
271-274—what the most valuable dis- 
closure of his work, 275—observations 
on the progress of revolutionary prin- 
ciples during the Three Days, 275— 
the insecurity of Louis Philippe’s ge- 
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vernment, 276—its inconsistencies, 276 
the folly of the fétes of July, 278, 279— 
justification of the change of policy in 
the government, 280—account of the 
Chamber of Deputies, 280, 281—num- 
ber of places throughout France at the 
disposal of government, 281—character 
of the parliamentary majority in favour 
of government, 281, 282—remarks on 
the effect of requiring oaths of allegi- 
ance generally, 282, 283—the propor- 
tion of electors who chose the Chamber 
of Deputies of 1834, 284—the real foun- 
dation of the government, 284, 285— 
the real power that conferred on Louis 
Philippe the crown, 286—conduct of 
Louis Philippe to this body, 287—par- 
liamentary reform in France, 287, 288 
—conduct of the Royalists on that 
question, 288, 

Frere, Right Hon. John Hookham ; Epistle 
to the Right Hon, John Hookham Frere, in 
Malta, by William Stewart Rose, re- 
viewed, LVI, 400, et seg. See Rose, 
William Stewart. 





. pre- 
eminently qualified for a translator of 
Aristophanes, XLIV. 400—the style of 
Beppo and Don Juan borrowed from, 
400, 





+ praise 
of his versions from 7he Cid, LVIII. 
36. 

Freshfield, Mr. evidence of, in regard to 
the value of Welsh security for money, 
XLII. 208. 

Fressiniére, description of the valleys of, 
XLIX. 58—the most uncivilized spot in 
the French dominions, 67. 

Freyburg, remarks on the geological ap- 
pearances of, XLIII. 422. 

Friars, their character, previous to the Re- 
formation, XLT, 12, 13. 

Friend, Lines on a, by a Chinese poct, XLI. 
162. 





Friendly Advice to the Lords on the Reform 
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Bill, 1831, reviewed, XLV. 504-548, 
See Reform Bill. 

Friendships, few real, formed by the 
English after manhood, XLVI. 15— 
difficulties of genius in the midst of 
wrivations forming friendships, 15-- 
tee opinions of the friendships he 
had formed, 15—those of genius a 
curious chapter in the history of the 
human mind, 17. 

Frogs of Aristophanes, The, reviewed, 
XLIV.339. See Greek Dramatic Poets. 

Frogs, fried, statement of the price of, in 
Paris, LIV, 133. 

Froissart, the prince of chroniclers, LI, 
366—has no partiality for demagogues, 
367—a passage quoted exemplifying his 
pe simplicity and liveliness, 374- 
0/0. 

Froud, J., notice of, LV. 138. 

Fry, Mr., his evidence as to the motives 
which prevent bankers from prosecuting 
forgers, XLVII. 191. 

—-, Mrs., observations relative to her 
weaching to the female convicts in 

Vewgate, XLVIII. 229. 

Fuller, Rév. Mr., observations of, in regard 

to treason, XLVIII. 275. 

Fund, the consolidated, no reason why 
churches should be maiutained out of i, 
LI. 526. 

, church-rates, why 
a better system than payments out of, 
LVII. 369, 370. 

Fung-shuey, what, LVI. 504. 

‘ Fungus pit,” at Woolwich, description of 
the, XLIX. 131, 

Fuseli, his character, L. 76—the dupe of a 
false system, 76—characteristies of his 
works, 76—the Macpherson of his art, 
76—his description of the picture of the 
Centaurs, by Zeuxis, 77—his affection 
for Mary Wolstonecraft, 78. 

Futteh Khan,striking anecdote of, LI1.393. 

Futtih-Sing, description of his manners, 
LIL, 379, 380, 





G. 


Gadida, the, what, explained, LVIIT. | 
364. 

Gaelic, establishment of a professorship 
of, at one of the universities, suggested, 
XLV. 360. 

Gaillard, M., his character as a historian, 
XLVIII. 427. 

Gain, observations relative to the effects of 
the eager and universal desire of, 
amongst the Americans, X LI. 437, 

Gainsborough, Mr., the first of our painters | 


who taught his countrymen the charm 
of English landscape, L. 74—the pea- 
santry, the woods and cottages of Kng- 
land his materials, 75—a fine selection 
of real life about his peasantry, and of 
real scenery in his landscapes, 75—ob- 
servations on the clearness and transpa- 
rency of his lights and shadows, 76, 

Gaisford, Mr., XLIV. 410, and note. 

, Professor, character of his edition 

of the minor Greek poets, XLVI, 124. 
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Galilee, description of the sea of, LIV. 
169-171. 

Galileo Galilei, his patrons and profes- 
sorships, XLIII. 309—extract from life 
of, 309, and nofe—observations on the 
works of, 310—account of his visits to 
Pope Urban, 310— receives a pension 
for the education of his son, Vicenza, 
310—patronized by the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand, 310. 

—, date of his birth, LIT. 
446—mode of his discovery of the pen- 
dulum, 447. 

Gallantry, towards women, the effect of, 
LVILI. 40—account of its origin, 40- 
42—native province of, 42. 

Gallicia; Portugal and Gallicia, witha re- 
view of the Social and Political State of 
the Basque Provinces, and a few Remarks 
on recent Events in Spain, 1837, reviewed, 
LVILI. 254, et seg, See Portugal and 
Gallicia. 

Gallois, Léonard, his La Derniére Semaine 
de Juillet, 1830, reviewed, XLIV. 226, 
et seg. See Revolution, the French, of 
1830. 

Gallomania, A Cure for the Ministerial, re- 
viewed, XLVIII. 523. 

Galloway, wild Scots of, XLI. 159—their 
cruelty, 160—barbarous amusements of 
the, XLI. 336. 

Gallus, Sulpicius, predicts the hour of the | 
commencement and termination of a | 
lunar eclipse, LII, 68—his abstraction | 
reminds us of stories of Newton, 68. 

Galluzzi, Signor, value of his History of 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, LYII11. 
397. 

Galt, Mr., remarks on his Life of Airs. | 
Siddons, in The Lives of the Players, | 
LII. 103, 104. 

Galway, the Earl of, commands the Eng- 
glish in the Spanish succession war, | 
XLVII. 523. 

Galwegians, account of the barbarous 
amusement of the, with remarks, XLI, | 
336. } 

Gamba, Count, notice of, XLIV. 212. | 

Gambart, M., calculates the period of | 
Biela’s comet, LV. 197, 198, 226. 

Gambier’s Group, natives of, characterized, | 
XLY. 80-82. : 

Gambling, notice of the passion of Chinese 
sailors for, LI. 471, 476. 

, the prevalence of, at German 
bathing-places, commented on, LIL. 
225, 226—among the lower orders in 
England, 226, 227. ; 

Games, the, of Greece, their peculiar 
interest, LI. 31—shown to have been 
strictly religious solemnities, 31—de- 


_—— 
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omigtien of, 42—and remarks upon, 43, 
44, 


Games, the Circensian, at Rome, their 
splendour, LII. 65. 

Gaming, Madame d’Arbley’s exposition of 
the fascinations of, XLIX. 98. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, inferior in anti- 
quity to Ralph Roister Doister, XLVI. 
497— its author and character, 497. 

Gandia, the Duke of, anecdote relative to 
the murder of, LV. 293, no/e. 

Ganges, the, delta of, XLIII. 438—sedi- 
mentary matter of, 439. 

—————-, account of the locality of the 
sources of, LIII. 40, and note—their 
distance from those of the Jumna, 41, 
and note. 

ar ae the, what, explained, LV, 


Gans, Professor, his character sketched, 
LVIII. 315. 

Gaols, confinement in, inadequate as a 
punishment, XLVII, 211. 

Gar, meaning and etymon of, ascertained, 
LV. 379. 

Garat, M., the notorious, XLIII, 575. 

Garcias, Sergeant, LVIII. 290—the ingra- 
titude of Mendizabal to, 291, note. 

Garcilaso, Signor, the first of Spanish 
poets, XLIV, 414. 

Gardens, the zoological, various works 
relating to, reviewed, LVI. 309-332— 
saying of Canova, 309—thoughts on 
the gardens, 309—remarks on the im- 
mense destruction of wild beasts by the 
Roman emperors, 310—account of the 
Emperor Caligula’s mode of keeping 
his birth-day, 310—small progress of 
natural history among the Romans, 311 
—the first zoological establishment, to 
whom due, 311—value of the Jardin du 
Roi, to whom owing, 311—Cuvier’s ma- 
nagement of it, 3ll—the Zoological 
Society, by whom proposed, 311—rapi- 
dity of its rise, 312—riches of the 
museum, 312—site, 312—its superiority 
to the French collections, $12, 313— 
Nash's merits in laying out the Regent’s 
Park, 3i3—the bears, 313—character of 
the grisly bear, 314—cygnus atratus, 314 
—the secretary, 314, 315—Marabout 
stork, 315—wild goose, 315—golden 
eagle, 316—condor, 316— destroyer 
eagle, 316—wedge-tailed eagle, 316— 
wolves, 316—diomedaries, 316—Albou- 
faki, 316—lamas, 316—difficulties of 
improving the arrangements of the 
gardens, 318—what the proper kind of 
buildings, 318—losses of animals pro- 
bably overrated, 318—the Tower agreed 
with the lions, 318—causes of disease, 
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318, 319—nature of fatal diseases, 319 
—learning and experience of the medical 
attendant, 319—what the opinion of 
good judges on the establishment, 319 
—antelopes, 319—black cock, 319— 
otter, 320—bison, 320—conduct of Ro- 
mans at an exhibition of elephant- 
baiting, 321—habits of the elephant, 
321, 322—feats of Roman elephants, 
322—Zi lian’s elephant, 322—Chuny, of 
Exeter Change, 322, 323—rhinoceros, 
323—its hatred to the elephant, 324— 
stupidity, 324—appearance and sweep 
of vision of the giraffe, 325—M. Thi- 
baut’s account of the chase of, 325, 326 
—habits, 326—food, 327—sensibility, 
327,328—Thibaut’s skill, 328—giraffes 
at Rome, 328— proportions of their 
legs, 329—tapirs, 329—the chimpanzee, 
329—jungle fowls, 329, and note—cha- 
racter of the collection of parrots, 329— 
description of din of, 329, 330—man- 
darin-drake, 330—monkeys and ladies, 
330—beauty of the flowers, 331—Mr. 
Sabine’s merits, 331—notice of un- 
founded complaints against the society, 
331—influence and utility of the society, 
331—the carnivora flourish better in the 
Surrey gardens,331—notices of societies 
in the provinces, 331—advantages of 
such establishments, 331, 332. 

Gardiner, Captain Allen F., his Narrative 
of a Journey to the Zoolu Country in 
South Africa, reviewed, LVIII. 1-20. 
See Zoolus, The. 

» Bishop, different characters 
given of him by different historians, 
XLVII, 367. 

Garibay, M., his character of Juana of 
Castile, XLIII. 61. 

Garigliano, the, XLIII, 432. 

Garrick, David, his plum and villa, con- 
templated with uneasiness by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, XLVI. 14—observa- 
tions of, in regard to Johnson’s Vanity 
of Human Wishes, 33— Mr. Croker's 
comments on Garrick’s criticism, 33. 

—__—_——,, remarks on, by Baron 
D’Holbach, XLVII. 324. 

———, notice of his mode of 
treatment of Mrs. Siddons, LII. 113, 
114—the anxiety of the public to ob- 
tain seats in the boxes when he acted 
in his great parts, 115—character of his 
Correspondence, 116, note—his powers of 
acting at an advanced age, 117—his 
conduct to Mrs. Hannah More, 423— 
his character, 433. 

» Mrs., her behaviour on David 
Garrick’s death, LIT. 432, 433, 

Garzoni, M., his account of Kurdistan, 

LIV. 309, note. 
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Gascoyne, General, Lord John Russell's 


allusion to his motion considered, XLVI. 
286, 287. 


Gases, observations on the velocity of 


sound in passing through, XLIV. 484 
—account of the influence of the, on 
sound, 484, 


Gasterosteus ductor, The, what, explained, 


LILI. 5. 


Gaston de Leon, Seneschal of Toulouse, 


joins the Spanish army against the 
Moors, XLIII. 73. 


Gastronomy and Gastronomers, works on, 


reviewed, LIV. 117-155—object of the 
article, 117—a principal article in Ho- 
mer’s banquets described, 117—Athens 
excelled iu gastronomy, 117—Arches- 
tratus on gastronomy, 118—probability 
that the Romans copied the cuisine of the 
Greeks, 118—character of the banquets 
of the former, 118—Cleopatra outdone 
by am English sailor, 118, 119—re- 
marks on a reclining position at table, 
119—no forks in Rome, 116— Afri- 
cans, 119—Charlemagne, 119—revival 
of cookery to what country due, 119— 
who introduced ices into France 119, 
note—remarks on the science of Italian 
cooks, 120— progress and encourage- 
ment of cooking in England under 
Henry VIII, 120—in France under 
Louis XIV., 120, 121—invention of 
liqueurs, 121, nofe—Vatel, 121, 122— 
reflections on his fate, 122—the Prince 
de Soubise a gourmand, 122, 123—state 
of cookery under Charles II., 123— 
under Anne, 123—notice of the era of 
introduction of desserts, 124—the regent 
Duke of Orleans’s petit soupers, 124— 
tables volantes, 124—possible cause of 
the fall of Louis XVI., 1241—Louis 
XVIII., 124—effect of the French Re- 
volution on cooking, 125—Cambacéres, 
125—a most important change effected 
by the Revolution, 125, 126—account 
of the restaurants of Paris, 126, 127— 
anecdote of Véry, 137—enumeration of 
celebrated French cooks, 127—different 
schools of cookery, 127—M. Beauvil- 
liers, 127, 128—M. Caréme, 128, 129— 
contrast between the two, 129—sketch 
of a dinner by the latter, 129, 130— 
leading restaurants of Paris in 1835, 
13l—rapid advance of cookery, 131— 
character of the Rocher de Cancale, 
131-133—price of frogs, 133—Grig- 
non’s restaurant, 133-135—Veéry’s de- 
scribed, 135—ignorance of the English 
as to French cookery, 135, 136—Café 
de Paris, 136—VPerizord’s, 136—Loin- 
tier's, 136-— Café Anglais, 136—anee- 
dute of Napoleon, 137, no/e—eflect of 
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the peace of Paris, 135—anecdote of | Gay Lussac, M., account of a remarkable 


Mons. Moet, 138, 139—hotels and res- | 
taurants in various parts of the Conti- | 


nent, 139—anecdote of a cook at Dres- 
den, 139—inferiority of Italian cookery, 
stated, 140—quality of a first-rate Eng- 
lish dinner, 140—Ude on this point, 
149, note—account of a dinner to Lord 
Chesterfield at the Clarendon Hotel, 140, 
14]—anecdote of the late Sir William 
Curtis, 141—mention of hotels and club 


houses celebrated for cookery in Lon- 


don, 141—suggestions for the improve- 
ment of English cookery, 142—meénu 


of a dinner of M. Ude, 142—cautionary | 


maxims, 143—statistical information as 


to the selection of cooks, 143—M. Bril- | 


lat Savarin, 144—charm of his book, 
144, 145—contents, 145—theory of the 
pleasure of eating, 145, 146—how to 


attain a maximum in it, 146, 147—a | 
most indispensable quality of a cook, | 


147 — illustration of this, 147, 148— 
ladies eating, 148—gowrmandise favour- 
able to beauty, 148, 149—its relation 
to matrimony, 149—privileges of a gour- 
mand, 149—how attained, 149, 150— 
account of Napoleon's mode of eating, 
150—his indigestion, 150—organization 
of a gourmand, 150—éprouveites, 150, 


151—anecdote of Cardinal Fesch, 151— . 


Dr. Johnson's authority on cookery, 
151—Ude’s execution of his theory, 


151—character of the French Cook, 151, | 


152—suppers, 152, 153—flirtation, 153 
—likeness of servants to cats, 153— 
how to skin eels, 153—Jeremy Ben- 
tham on the practice, 154, note—method 
of obtaining fuies gras, 154—ignorance 


of M. Ude's translators, 154—notice of | 


a General History of Cooking, 155. 


Gathelus, son of Cecrops, fabulous history | 


of, XLI. 121. 


Gau, M., his Egyptian researches noticed, 


XLIII. 130—observations on engrav- 
ings by, 143. 

Gauchos, the, little better than a race of 
baboons, XLIITI. 157. 

Gauss, M., XLIII. 319. 

» character of his researches on 





the determination of the orbits of the | 


celestial bodies, XLVII. 554. 
Gawilghur, the fortress of, taken by storm 
by General Wellesley, LI. 424. 
» the fort of, notice of, LVIII. 
83—anecdote of the siege, 93. 


_——- 





Gawk, gawky, derivation and meaning of, 


LV. 376, 377. 


Gay, Mr. John, humorous introduction | 


of an edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress by, XLIII. 481. 
Quarrerty Review, Vor. LX. 


| discovery of, on the nature of heat, 

| XLV. 384. 

| Gaze, Mr., his abilities as a naval officer, 

' LY. 150, and note. 

Geal, gheal, meaning of, in Irish, ascer- 
tained, LVII. 84d—the words how com- 

| pared, 85. 

| Gelasius, Pope, suppresses the Lupercalia, 

| LVII. 66. 

| Gelatine, in chemistry, what, LIT. 413. 

| Gell, Sir William, criticism on his ac- 

count of modern Ithaca, XLIV. 161. 

Gellert, Professor, account of a curious 
conversation of Frederick the Great 

| with, LV, 15. 

Gendebien, M., his dexterity with the 

pistol remarked, LIT. 211. 

Generelli, Signor, an Italian geologist, 
XLII. 420. 

Generides, his spirited conduct, LVII. 63, 

Genesee, the marsh fever of the country 

| of, described, XLVIII. 382. 

Genesis (c, xxi. v. 6), illustrated, XLIIT. 
194, and note—object of the first chap- 
ters of, 414, 

» antediluvian deposits, illustrating 

the order of creation narrated in the 

beok of, L. 30. 

» how the first words of the book 
of, are to be reconciled to geological 
statements, LVI. 33. 

Geneva, account of the consumption of 
gold and silver in, XLIII. 289—obser- 
vations on the deposits in the lake of, 
436. 

| Genius, remarks on the sensitiveness of 

true, XLI. 290—observations on the 

| injurious effects of what is called ¢ di- 

recting the taste’ of youthful genius, 

| 29l—a child of precocious genius not 

to be wished for by a parent, 292. 

, the friendships of, a curious chap- 

ter in the history of the human mind, 

| XLVI. 17. 

} , in humble life, seldom neglected 

in England, XLVII. 102. 

, described, XLIX, 118. 

Genius, the Infirmities of, illustrated, hy re- 
Serring the Anomalies of the Literary Cha- 
racter to the Habits and Pecularities of 
Men of Genius, by R. R. Madden, Esq. 
reviewed, L. 34—remarks on the per- 
sonal incapacity of the author for such 
an inquiry, 34—observations on his 
titlepage and motto, 35 —his — 
sions to classical learning exposed, 35— 
plunders Old Burton, 37—his pretence 
to classical learning a flagrant case of 
plagiarism, presumption, and ignorance, 
38—account of the —— 38 
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—his assertion that all authors are ir- 
ritable and eccentric, examined, 38— 
his violation of feeling and decency ex- 
posed and condemned, 40—his treatise 
a repetition and amplification of small 
and dirty gossip, 41—the whole work 
vague, obscure, and contradictory, 41— 
his alleged alliance between genius and 
infirmity considered, 41 —intrinsic in- 
terest of the subject which he mis- 
manages, 42—account of his treatment 
of Pope, 42—concludes all Pope’s in- 
firmities, bodily and mental, the result 
of dyspepsia, 42—his anatomy of Dr. 
Johnson described, 42—instance of the 
gossiping and mendacious style of the 
author, 43-46 — attributes the faults 
and errors of Burns to dyspepsia, 46— 
his treatment of Cowper and Byron, 47 
—and Sir Walter Scott, 47—his reason, 
for introducing Scott, to help to sell 
his book, 47—other martyrs to literary 
glory noticed, 48—remarks on his tables 
showing the order of longevity amongst 
different classes of literary men, 49— 
his omission of females from his tables, 
noticed, with remarks, 52— longevity 
of celebrated literary ladies, 53—clue 
by which the infirmities and errors of 
one man of genius might be traced to 
hereditary disease, 66. 

Genius, the poet Crabbe's definition of, 
LI. 365—perhaps the best extant, 365. 
, Coleridge’s account of, quoted, 
LIII. 91-93, 97. 

, why generally partial, explained, 
LVII. 178. 

Genlis, Madame de, acts as governor to 
Louis Philippe when a child, LII, 424 
—her influence with him, 525—why re- 
sponsible for his entering the Jacobin 
Club, 525, 526—does justice to the 
Duchesse d’Orleans in her Memoirs, 
527—her residence at Bellechasse, 528 
—Madame Topin’s treatment of her, 534 
—her religious views, 559—the candour 
of her Memoirs questioned, 538—senti- 
ments of Louis Philippe towards her, 
542. 





, notice of her Me- 

moirs, LV 111. 409. 

Gennarv, the hero of Hugo's tragedy of 

Lucrece Borgia, LI. 188-190. 

Genoa, some observations relative to the 

siege of, XLI. 410. 

Geoffroy, M., his Les Secrets de Joseph 

Lebon et de ses Complices, recom- 

mended, XLV. 180, note. 

Geognosy, Warner’s absurd theory of, 
XLIII. 422. 

Geographical Society of London, The 
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Journal of the, for 1830-31, reviewed, 
XLVI. 55—account of the proposition 
of Mr. Barrow for the establishment of 
this society, 55—its union with the 
African Association, 55—account of a 
paper in the Journal in reference to 
New Holland, 56—account of the pro- 
gressive state of the colony of Swan 
River, 57—observations on the colonies 
in the vicinity of, 58—character of a 
paper on the natives of King George's 
Sound, 59—observations on volcanic 
islands, 59-62—suggestions to the So- 
ciety relative to the Maldive Islands, 
63—character of Dr. Goodenough’s 
Memoir on the Black Sea, 64—Lieut. 
Washington's geographical notice of 
the Empire of Morocco, 69—extracts 
from the Landers’ Journal of an Expedi- 
tion to determine the Course and Termi- 
nation of the Niger, XLVI. 74, et seq. 


Geographical Society of Paris, conduct of 


the, towards M. Caiilié, XLII. 452, 453 
—confer a gold medal on the widow of 
Major Laing, 464. 


Geography, the excellence of The Lton 


Atlas of Comparative Geography, ex- 
plained, LII. 161. 


Geological Society of London, the founda- 


tion of, XLIII, 424—subjects for te 
attention of, 440 


Geologists, designation of two sects of, 


XLVII. 126—probable conduct of the 
present geologists, 127—their mode of 
viewing the changes of the earth’s sur- 
face described, 129. 

Geology, considered with reference to Na- 
tural Theology, by the Rev. Dr. Buck- 
land, reviewed, LVI. 31-64, See Buck- 
land, Rev. Dr. 


Geology, Principles of, by Charles Lyell, 


reviewed, XLIII. 411-469—utility of 
the science of, 41 1—the cultivation of it 
an object of the first importance, 412— 
brings its followers acquainted with the 
noblest objects and phenomena of na- 
ture, 412—the ery which has been raised 
against it, 413—Mr. Lyell’s work the 
beginning of a new era in geology, 417 
—Satisfactory manner in which he has 
executed the undertaking,417—progress 
of geological study, 4]8—-pre-eminence 
of the geologists of Italy, 420—Pallas, 
Saussure, Werner, 422—Haller and his 
eloquent illustrator, Playfair, 423—Sir 
James Hall, 423—Kirwan and Delue, 
424— institution of the Geological So- 
ciety of London, 424—study of organic 
remains, 424—circumstances by which 
the study of geology has been retarded, 
425—changes actually in progress on 
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the earth’s surface, 426— changes 
wrought by the action of water, 426- 
428 — observations on the changes 
wrought by subterraneous forces of an 
igneous character, as earthquakes and 
voleanoes, 448-464—propositions of the 
Huttonian theory considered, 464-467— 
remarks on the progressive condition of 
the globe, 467—statement of the pro- 
bable effect of civilization on the surface 
of the globe, 468—useful nature of the 
work, 469. ; 
Geology, Principles of, by Charles Lyell, 
reviewed, XLVII. 103—enumeration of 
the themes which enliven the pages of 
this interesting and instructive volume, 
103—account of the important discovery 
to which geology owes its recent ad- 
vance and form, 104—statement of the 
advantages of the study of organic re- 
mains, 104—Mr. William Smith the 
father of English geology, 104—the 
study of organic fossils the right hand 
of our philosophy in any attempt to 


trace the past history of the earth, 105 | 





—objections to thisstatement considered, | 


105—account of the course of discovery 
which has led the geologist to subjects 


apparently so foreign to his original aim, | 


106—statement of remarkable general 
facts resuiting from its being ascertained 
that strata can be identified over a wide 
extent of country, 106—account of the 
elements of mutations in the form of the 
earth and bed of the sea, 107—changes 
in the organic creation, how effected, 
107—Mr. Lyell’s opinions on the two 
theories stated, 108—the appearance 
of new species, at successive epochs, 
a fact not belonging to this tendency 
to change in organized beings which 
we see still brought into play, 109— 
statement of a remarkable fact, show- 
ing the modifications which various in- 
fluences and conditions can effect among 
animals, 109—inquiry whether the ex- 
isting laws of life can have led to such 
changes of the species inhabiting the 
globe as those with which geology pre- 
sents us, 109—but a headlong style of 
speculation to maintain, that because 
existing laws may lead to some changes, 
they may lead to any change, 109—the 
question as to the limit of possible alter- 
ation considered, 109—the capacity of 
deviation limited, and how, 110—ac- 
count of the reasoning of the gainsayers 
of the fixity of species, 110—the asser- 
tion of the transmutationists, that by the 
influence of external circumstances, or 
of mixed generation, new species may 
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be produced, considered and combated, 
110—observations on the varieties of the 
dog, 111—and on the skeletons of cats 
preserved by the ancient Egyptians, 111, 
112—and on the ox, 112—»bservations 
on the possibility of impressing modifi- 
cations of great apparent amount on the 
forms and properties of animals and 
plants, 112—these changes not adopted 
by nature, 112—the extreme points of 
the transmutation theory noticed, 113— 
the doctrines of Lamarck combated and 
exposed, 113, 114—and of M. Omalius 
D’Halloy, 116—other doctrines of the 
transmutationists combated, 117—their 
attempt to account, by physiological 
laws, for the successive appearance and 
extinction of different races of animals, 
utterly futile, 117—the question, whether 
the extinction of species can be shown to 
form part of the present order of the 
world, examined, 118—account of species 
which have been extinguished in our 
island, 118—remarks on the disappear- 
ance of the dodo, 119—reasoning on 
the introduction of new species into a 
country, and the effects, 120—observa- 
tions on the nature and extent of the 
changes going on in the state of the 
earth’s surface, 120, 121—the manner 
and rate of extinction of species far 
from settled, 12i—account of the pro- 
cesses by which organic and other 
objects are, in modern times, embedded 
in the materials of the earth, and scat- 
tered upon the floor of the ocean, 122— 
remarks on the valley of the Ouse, 124 
—observations on deposits of marine 
animals, |24—the creation ofnew species 
beyond the reach of any known laws of 
physiological action, 125—the question 
as to whether the changes which lead 
from one geological state to another 
have been uniform in their intensity, or 
consisted of epochs of paroxysmal and 
catastrophic action, examined, 126—the 
last the prevalent doctrine, 126—the 
supercretaceous groups of strata re- 
marked to be extensive in Europe, 127 
—only but a small portion of Europe 
which has escaped being submerged, 
127—evidence of this fact, 127—ac- 
count of the mode of viewing the 
changes of the earth’s surface by geo- 
logists, 129—division of the surface of 
the globe into distinct provinces, with 
reference to animal and vegetable fami- 
lies, 130—observations on the laws of 
the diffusion of plants and animals, 130 
—remarks on the changes by which a 
new region is supplied with a vegetable 
O02 
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and animal population, 131—account 
of one of the most striking instruments | 


of colonization provided by nature, 131 
—the first question which the theoretical 
geologist has to sulve, stated, 132—the 


subject a noble and comprehensive one, | 
132. 


| 
Geology, The Principles of, &c., by Charles | 


Lyell, third edition, reviewed, LIII. 406- 
448—appearance of the work an epoch 
in geology, 407—its effect, 407—Profes- 
sor Playfair’s arguments, how treated, 
407—neglect of inquiry into causes, 407 
—an omission of the early geologists, 


407—the foundation of Lyell’s work, | 


laid by whom, 407—origia of the under- 
taking, 407, 408—merits of it, 408— 
Mr. Lyeli’s obligations to Mr. Mur- 
chison, 403, note — interest of the 
study set forth, 408 — popularity of 


the work, 409—alterations since the | 
first edition, 409—sagacity of the 


Arabian writers on geology, 409—of 
Avicenna, 409—theory of the alterna- 
tions of land and water illustrated, 409, 
410—Mr. Lyell’s chapters on prejudices 
improved, 410—what the key to geolo- 
gical problems, 410—notice of a map 
ilustrative of variations of climate, 410 
—climate of the northern hemisphere 
at the period of the deposition of coal 
strata, 41]-—its physical geography 


similar to that of the Pacific at present, | 


411]—its natural history, 411—pheno- 
mena of the more modern stia‘a, 4] 1— 
contrast between secondary and tertiary 


formations, 411,412—map of Europe at , 
the tertiary period, 412—subsequent | 


increase of elevation of the land, 412— 
date of the elevation of the Pyrenees, 
412—of the Jura, 412-—depression of 
other mountains, 412-—predominance of 
Jand in northern hemisphere only recent, 
412, 413—-hence variations of climate 
accounted for, 413—differences of geo- 
logists, 413—subterranean agency, 413 
—its effects, 413—and nature, 413— 
differences as to the source of it, 413, 
414—* central heat,’ 414—De la Béche's 
opiuion, 414—Mr. Lyell’s theory, 414—- 


why no data for solving the problem, | 


414—Lyell’s theory disputed, 415 — 
another proposed instead, 415—notice 
of two classes of changes now going on 


at the earth’s surface, 416—existence of | 


boulders on plains accounted for, 416, | 


417—agency of tides and currents at 
sea, 417 -— existence of bou'ders on 
mountains probably accounted for, 417 
—Artesian wells, whence so called, 417 
—these weils interesting to Londoners, 
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and why, 417, 418—causes of the phe- 
nomena of, 418—interest of mill-owners 
in the formation of, 418—character of 
Lyell’s description of changes from 
various causes on the earth's surface, 
418—voleanic regions, 419—of America, 
419—of Europe, 419—where, in the 
latter, earthquakes are most violent, 419 
—the characteristic phenomena of 
earthquakes, what, 419—causes of vol- 
canic eruption, 419, 420—secondary 
lines of fracture accounted for, 420— 
proofs of internal heat of the globe, 420 
—-casual convulsions accounted for, 420 
—vicinity of Naples, why a valuable 
field cf observation respecting natural 
dynamics, 421—the pleasure of geolo- 
gising there double, 421—changes in 
the face ofthe country not incompatible 
with the occupation of man, 422—ephe- 
meral island which appeared in 1831 off 
the coast of Sicily, 422—vanishes in 
three months, 423—proofs of its identity 
in formation with many voleanic islands 
of the Mediterranean, 423—the theory 
of elevation craters untenable, 423, 424 
—Herschell’s theory of the formation 
of the mountains of the moon, 421— 
proofs of the unstable character of con- 
tinents, 421—inequalit-es of the earth's 
surface, how explicable, 424, 425— 
effects of the earthquake of 1733 in 
Calabria, 425—Dolomieu’s description, 
425, 426 — general tendency of earth- 
quakes beneficial to man,426—character 
of Mr, Lyell’s essay on the organic 
changes now going on in the world, 426 
—permanence of species, 426—proba- 
bility of new creations of animals and 
plants, 427—object of the third volume, 
427—-fossil organic remains the test of 
age of strata, 427—-character of the con- 
tents of different strata, 427—crystalline 
rocks, 427—+test of their age, 427, 428 
—remarks on the division of rocks into 
three groups adopted by Mr. Lyell, 428 
—necessity of subdivision, 428, 429— 
this, how effected, 429—testacea, why 
the most important remains, 429—their 
utility, how greatly enhanced, 429, 430 
—discoveries of M. Agussiz, 430— 
Lyell’s subdivisions of the tertiary epoch, 
430—remarks on his nomenclature, 430 
—number of distinct species of fossil 
shells found in tertiary formations, 430 
—division ‘of these, 430—number of 
species common to the four subdivisions, 
430—:mammiferous shells, 431—the new 
pliocene, where largely developed, 431, 
432—its antiquity, 432—origin, 432— 
Fitna probably at one time a small in- 
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sular volcano, 433—character of Lyell’s 
geological description of the Val de 
Bue, 433—data for computing the an- 
tiquity of AStna remarked to be very 
imperfect, 433—atatement of the number 
of minor cones on its flank, 433—how 
volcanic formations confirm the evidence 
of the antiquity of geological eras, 434 
—Lyell’s speculations on what has gone 
on under the surface of Sicily, 434, 435 
—other examples of the new pliocene 
marine deposits, 435—the old pliocene, 
why the more important, 435—forma- 
tions of the miocene period, where found, 
435—age and size of the eocene forma- 
tion, 435—number of shells found in 
strata of this period, 435—best ex- 
amples, where found, 436—why the 
marls separate into flakes, 436—Phry- 
ganen, 436—fresh water strata of the 
Cantal, 437—character of Lyell’s ex- 
planation ‘of the phenomena of the Paris 
basin, 438—number of fossil /estacea 
found in it, 438—physical geography of 
part of Europe at the eocene period, 
433—account of the heat of European 
latitudes at that time, 439—character of 
the tertiary basins of London and 
Hampshire, 439—Lyell’s conclusions as 
to the anticlinal valleys of England, 
439—difficulties of his theory, 439, 440 
—interest of the researches of Dr. 
Finton and Mr. Mantell, 440—size of 
the igaunodon, 440—his food, 440— 
the chalk formation, 441—number of 
species of shells fuund in, 441—re- 
markable circumstance respecting them, 
and the inference from it, 441—not 
owing to a sudden change, 441—the 
oolite formation, 441—its organic re- 
mains, 441, 442—lias, 442—magnesian 
limestone a distinct group, 442—the 
carboniferous group, 442—its remains 
of a tropical character, 442—transition 
formation, 442—Murchison’s discoveries 
on fossiliferous remains, 442, note—in- 
terest of the primary class of rocks, 443 





— 


—Lyell adopts Hutton’stheory of strati- | 


fied primary rocks, 443—arguments in 


confirmation of it, 443—result of Watt's , 


experiments, 443—Lyell’s theory of the 
composition of various rocks, 443, 444 
—his metamorphic theory questioned, 
444—observations on it, 444-446— 
question as to the beginning of the 
earth discussed, 446—the charge of 
assumption retorted on Mr, Lyell, and 
why, 447—his mistake in the argument, 


44 
George I., number of peerages created by 


448—general tendency of the book, | 
8. ‘ | Georges, M., conspiracy of, XLIII. 586. 
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him, and on whom bestowed, XLII. 
304, 305, 

George I. his invitation 
noticed, XLIIT. 312. 

———, character of, by Lady M. W. 
Montague, LVILI. 177—account of his 
commerce with the Countess of Platen, 
178, 180. 

George IL., number of peerages created 
by, and on whom bestowed, XLII. 
305, 


to Leibnitz, 


, the want of good editions of 
the great comic novelists of the days of, 
noticed, XLVI. 6. 

, anecdote of, L. 93, note. 

, sketch of the character of, 
LVIII. 180. 

George ILI., remarks on his moderation in 
granting peerages in the first tweaty- 
three yeais of his reign, XLII. 305—a 
new era in the granting of peerages 
begun with Mr. Pitt’s administration, 
306—account of the peerages created 
on Pitt's elevation, 3513—Irish peers 
brought into the English House of 
Lords, 316—total number of peerages 
created in his reiga, 319, 320—his 
memorable note to Mr. Pitt on the privi- 
leges of the crown, quoted, 311. 

, task imposed on poet laureates 

by, XLIIL. 469. 

,account of Dr. Burney’s in- 

terview with, XLIX. 119. 

» a saying of his respecting 

agriculture, LI. 232—is known to have 

contributed to an agricultural journal, 

232. 



































, remarks on a story of Wrax- 

all's, respecting, LVII, 449—nature of 

first interviews with, after his recovery 
from madness, 466—what the etiquette 

of dining at his court, 467. 

and George 1V., effects of 
their progresses, XL1, 85. 

George 1V., Cobbett’s History of the Regency 
and Reign of, reviewed, XLIYV. 262- 
317. See Empire, the British. 

George IV., peerages created in his reign, 
and on whom bestowed, XLII, 320. 

, his reign not distinguished 

by patronage of science and philosophy, 

XLIII. 332—a patron of art and artists, 

332—medals and pensi fuunded by, 

332. 




















——, his death-bed, described by 
Sir Henry Halford, XLIX.179—account 
of his racing transactions, 416. 

»manly proportions of, LVII. 
465. 


Georgian Islands, the, view of the mission 
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to, XLIII. 1—account of a civil and 
religious revolution in, 23—popvlation 
of, 31—statement of the prospects of 
Christianity in, 31. 

Georgian Islands, names of the different 
species of birds found in the, XLVII. 
362, note. 

Georgics, The, of Virgil, the style of, LII. 
93. 

Gerard, M., a striking anecdote of, LIX. 
407. 

Gerboux, M., his computation of the me- 
tallic circulation of Europe, XLIII. 
290. 

Gerdret, M., notice of, LV. 344. 

Gerepzof, Countess, real facts of her par- 
tiality for Sir Charles Whitworth, 
LVII. 470—falsehood of a story of 
Wraxall’s respecting the affair shown, 
470, 471. 

Germain, Charles, who, explained, XLV. 
177, 193. 

Germaine, Lord George, created a Vis- 
count, XLII. 306, 

German antiquarians, merits of the, LIV. 


ave 





dinner, description of a, L. 
328, 329—statement of the price of a, 
330. 

language, Martin Luther's influ- 
ence upon the, LVIII. 55. 

—— method of harnessing compared 
with the English and French modes, L. 
324—deserption of the mode of travel- 
ling, 321, 322—ideas of rank, 331— 
habits of smoking, 332, 333—method 
of feeding pigs, 337-339—remarks on 
M. G. Lewis’s knowledge of German, 
376. 





Ocean, shoals of the, XLIII. 443 
—beds of, 445—supply of the Baltic to, 
446. 








philologists, the close affinity 

of the whole family of Teutonic lan- 

guages to the Sanscrit traced by, 

XLVIII. 8. 

Prince, Tour in England, Ireland, 

and France, by a, reviewed, XLVI. 518. 

See Piickler-Muskau. 

settlement, account of a singular, 
on the Ohio, XLVIII. 205. 

— watering-places, works on, re- 
viewed, L. 308, ef seg.—Ems town, a 

lace of fashionable resort, 311, 314— 

{cagunschwelbach, 311—romantie ra- 
vines of Nassau described, 312—cli- 
mate, 313—account of its productions, 
313, 314—Langenschwalbach, 31 4, 316 
—Schlangenbad, 314—Wiesbaden, and 
the warm baths of, 314—Spa, and the 
desertion of, 314—description of an inn 
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at Langenschwalbach, 315—income of 
the Duke of Nassau, 315—state of the 
peasantry, 315—wells of Langenschwal- 
bach, described, 316, 317—Dr. Fenner 
described, 317, 318—remarks on the 
early hours of German life, 318, 319— 
remarks on the mode of spending time 
at Langenschwalbach, 319—German 
dinner hour what, 321—mode of tra- 
velling described, 321, 322—Germans 
understand horses better than English, 
324—a steel bath described, 325, 326— 
stated to be apt to produce head-ache, 
&e., 326—other effects, 327—cheapness 
of luxuries, 327—a German dinner de- 
scribed, 328, 329—company at Langen- 
schwalbach described, 329—English and 
continental society compared, 330, 331 
—<domestic turn of the former, 332— 
the Englishman’s fondness for club- 
houses to be regretted, and why, 332 
—six in the evening the hour of drink. 
ing the waters, 332—account of the 
manner of spending the interval be- 
tween dinner and that hour, 332— 
smoking tobacco remarked on, 332, 333 
—cleanliness of the English, 333—of 
animals, 333—smoking in the streets 
forbidden in Germany, 333—appear- 
ance of female servauts in Germany, 
333, 334—sit in the presence of their 
superiors, 334—remarks as to the ad- 
vantages of this, 334—cost of German 
servants, 334—relation between master 
and servant in England discussed, 335 
—advantages of an alteration of the 
present English system with regard to, 
335—contrast between Germany and 
England in this respect, 335—wealth of 
England, 335—French language dis 
liked in Prussia, 336—visitors to the 
baths described, 336—virtue of the 
waters, 336—statement of the number 
of visitors, 337—pig-feeding humor 
ously described, 337-339—Schlangen- 
bad described, 341—legend of discovery 
of the medicinal spring at, 342—bath- 
house described, 343—bathing, effects 
of, 343, 344—Seltzer water, 344-347- 
Nieder Selters, 346—number of bottles 
exported, 347—Duke of Nassau’s in- 
come from this source, 347—Burges’s 
Pan- Eidolon praised, 347. 

German belles lettres, Henri Heine’s work 
on, reviewed, LIII. 215-229—his esti 
mate of Géethe, 22l—and of various 
other leading literary characters of Ger 
many, 221. See Belles Lettres. 

Germanicus, Thebes visited by, XLII 
142. 

Germans, in what respect more regardful 
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of blood than the British, pointed out, 
XLII. 323. 

Germans, observations relative to their ad- 
miration of Shakspeare, XLVI. 477. 
Germany, account of the state of biblical 
literature in, XLIII. 394—remarks on 

the geologists of, 421. 

» observations on the style of 
composition in, XLVII. 133—remarks 
on the difficulty of translation from the 
authors of, 134—account of its influence 
on the literature and philosophy of 
France, 325. 

» the distinguished authors of, 
circulate very slowly in this country, 
LI. 304—remarks on the diligence of 
the Germans, 305—the dramatic ro- 
mance a species of composition not un- 
common among the Germans, 365—the 
interest which used to be felt in Ger- 





many upon English affairs much dimi- | 


nished of late, 467. 

, want of love of dramatic poe- 
try in, LII. 19—the best editions of the 
classics imported from, 140—remarks 
on the popular education of parts of, 
142, 143—works on, reviewed, 203- 
—what the principal attractions of all 
German bathing places, 225—remarks 


on this, 225, 226—causes of the German 


rage for bathing places, 227—Sir Ar- 
thur Brooke Faulkner’s account of the 
ladies of, 230—character of German 
investigations of primeval history, 
498. 

, the romantic school in the lite- 
218, 219—who its 
chiefs, 221—its seat, 22]—patriotism 
in, 223—the beauty of the spires of 
certain churches in, 358—claim of, to 
the perfection of the pointed style in 
architecture, 358, 359. 

» works ov, by M. Henri Heine, 
and M. Erminier, reviewed, LV. 1-35— 
effect of Heine’s work, 1—materials of 
it, |—his birth, parentage, religion, and 
peculiar position, 1, 2—what the obsta- 
cles to radical revolution in Germany, 2 
—causes of aversion to him in German 
states, 2—his talents and attainments, 
2—present residence, 2—uulikeness of 
his views as regards France to those of 
the German school, 2, 3—objects of his 
spleen, 3—specimen of his style, 3-5— 
account of the tone of his ak. 5— 
account of the romantic schools of 
France and Germany, 5, 6—his opinion 





233 | 





of the difference between the Christia- | 


nity of the two countries, 6—statement 
of the cause, 6, 7—his attempts to prove 
the necessity of different means for 
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effecting a revolution in the two coun- 
tries, 7, 8—his attempts to connect his 
efforts with Luther's, 8—his opinion of 
Luther, 9, 10—a proverb of Luther’s, 9 
—St. Simonism, 10—merits of the Ger- 
man nation, 10—results of the panthe- 
istic doctrine, 11—materialism, 11, 12 
—pantheism in Germany, 12, 13—cau- 
tionary remarks, 13—German hatred, 
14—Heine’s remarks on Frederick the 
Great, 14, 15—conversation with Gel- 
lert, 15—Heine’s estimate of Kant, 15 
—a misconception refuted, 15—remarks 
on Fichte’s metaphysics, 16—Géethe’s 
conduct to him vindicated, 16, 17— 
cause of Heine’s enthusiasm as to 
Schelling, 17—and regrets at his con- 
version, 17, 18—which not caused by 
intellectual exhaustion, 18—exposition 
of Heine’s views, 18, 19—pantheism of 
Goethe, 19, 20—date of his death, 20 
—the year 1832 fatal to what great au- 
thors, 20, and note—Mitchell’s estimate 
of the Schlegels, 20, 21—Heine’s com- 
parison of them, 21—character of Fre- 
derick Schlegel, 21, 22—criticisms on 
his Lectures on Literature, 22—superi- 
ority of Herder’s view of a period of 
English literature, 22—cause of Heine’s 
preference of Frederick to August Wil- 
helm Schlegel hinted, 22—further com- 
parison of the two, 22, 23-—Frederick’s 
conversion to Romanism accounted for, 
23—notice of other eminent German 
authors who have gone over to Roman- 
ism, 23—Heine’s accounts of Frederick 
Schlegel’s domestic life doubted, 24— 
closing scene of his life, 24—Heine’s 
animosity to August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
24—his estimate of him, 24, 25—com- 
parison of, with Niebuhr, 25—his poetry, 
25—anecdote of Salomon, 25—A. W. 
Schlegel’s criticisms, 26—Biirger, 26, 
27—merits of A. W. Schlegel’s criti- 
cisms on Biirger, 27, 28—-Heine’s de- 
fence of Racine, 23—A. W. Schlegel’s 
success in treating scientific subjects, 
29—his aversion to smoking, 29—gen- 
tlemanlike manners, 29—dillerence be- 
tween modern and former German lite- 
rati in this respect, 29, 30—Heine’s 
humorous description of a visit to A, 
W. Schlegel in 1819, 30—his appear- 
ance latterly, 30, 31—basis of Heine’s 
hatred to him, 31, 32—origin of the 
alarming social state of Germany, 32— 
state of the Protestant church there, 32 
—the universities, 32, 33—views of the 
King of Prussia respecting, aad on pa- 
rochial education, 33, 34—application 
of remark of the reviewer to England, 
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34—imbecility of M. Erminier’s work, 
34—his character, 34. 
Germany, a Visit to, and to the Low 
Countries, by Sir A. Brooke Faulk- 
ner, reviewed, LII. 203, et seg. See 
Trollope, Mrs., and Faulkner, Sir A, 
Brooke. 
————,, remarks on the extent of the 
observance of heraldry in, LV1. 5, 6— 
character of the blazonry of, sketched, 
7, note. 

, certain effects of the Reforma- 


tion in, detailed, LVIII. 56—professors 


of theology unorthodox, 218. 

and the Germans, two works on, 
reviewed, LVIII. 297-333 — English 
where pick up their notions of German 
belles-lettres and philosophy, 297— 
where of their manners and politics, 297 
—character of Mr. Strang’s work, 297— 











objections to, 298—and to the work of | 
An Englishman, 298—his account of | 


Rotteck erroneous, 298—mode of speak- 
ing of English travellers reprobated, 
298—value of Strang’s account of Ham- 
burgh, 299—remarks on the facility of 
insolvency at, 299—Jews why perse- 


cuted there, 299—instances, 300—Eng- | 
lish life in, 300—Hanseatic ignorance | 


of gastronomy, 300—-literature, 300, 
301—excellence of Klopstock’s poetry, 
301—why he came to Hamburgh, 30] 
—and left Fanny, 301—other remark- 
able men, 301—the Kritische Biitter, 
301—comparison of German and Eng- 
lish reviews, 301, 302—evil influence of 
the periodical press on literature over- 
balanced by the good, 302, 303—te- 
marks on hearts broken by the periodi- 
cal press, 302, note—reputation of the 
theatre, 303—fate of the English com. 
pany, 303—Theodore Korner, 303— 
nobility of Mecklenburg, 303, 304— 
geese, 304—approach to Berlin, 304— 
drive from Charlottenburg, 304—vindi- 
cations of character of Prussians and 
French, 305—remarks en the beauty of 
Berlin, 305—by whom chiefly built, 
305—its faults, 305—cause of absence 
of bustle in, 305—slowness of the river, 
305—temarks on the ravages of cholera 
in 1835, 305—advance of architecture 
in Germany, 306—royal mweum of 
Berlin, 306—The Sing Academie, 306— 
other buildings, 306—sketch of the go- 
vernment of Prussia, 306-308—force of 
public opinion in, 308—army how a 
safeguard against the prerogative, 309 
—also the municipalities, 309—another 
safeguard, 310—law of 1810, 310—re- 
eet on M. Hardenberg’s measures, 
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310—vague notions of dn Englishman, 
310—Whig patronage detrimental to 
the English bar, 311—operation of the 
above measures on the nobility, 311— 
Mr. Russell’s evidence on this, 311—the 
consequence, 312—the monarchy of 
Prussia how composed, 312—account of 
the sentiments of the crown prince, 312, 
313—influence of Russian counsels, 313 
—M. Ancillon, 313—Prussian contempt 
of the Whigs, 313—common opinion of 
the origin of the commercial league, 
314—remaiks on their manufactures 
and exports, 314—principles of free 
trade well understood in Prussia, 314, 
315—nature of their jurisprudence, 315 
—state of German literature, 316—rage 
for English novels, 316 —Langbein, 316 
—Kaufman, 317—Raupach, 317—Cha- 
misso, Mitscherlik, Humboldt, 317— 
Mr. Strany’s mistake as to Raupach’s 
works, 317—Franz Hom, 317—social 
pesition of literary-and scientific men 
of Ge:imany, 317—number of living 
authors in, 317—question of copyright, 
318—by whom brought before the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 318, note—reception of 
the learned in society, 318—celebrity in 
literature why difficult of attainment in, 
318. 319—case of France considered, 
319—case of Burns, 319, 320—men of 
genius fond of rank, 320—a witty reply 
of Voltaire to Congreve, 320, 321—By- 
ron weak on this point, 321—German 
eagerness for the prefix of Fon, 321— 
anecdote respecting Mrs. Siddons, 321 
-—rank of our authors, 321—prospects 
of literature in England, 321, 322—con- 
trast of English and German universi- 
ties as to the eligibility of laymen to 
places, 322—account of the drama in 
Berlin, 322—cause of success of, 322— 
theatres why not the national amuse- 
ment of England, 323—account of the 
state of music in Germany, 322—anec- 
dotes of Sontag’s first appearance in 
Berlin, 323—Mr. Strang’s acquaintance 
with society there, 322—appearance of 
the women, 324—An Eng‘ishman’s ac- 
count of society whence derived, 324— 
the court not strictly exclusive, 324— 
tone of political discussion, 324—Prus- 
sia why dwelt upon by the reviewer, 325 
—state of Saxony, 325—Mr. Strang’s 
radical views of, 325—notice ef M. 
Tieck, 326—of Retzsch, 327 — Mr. 
Strang’s information abovwt Bohemia 
valuable, 327 —improvement of dn 
Englishman on entering Austria, 327— 
character of the Austrians, 327, 328— 
why prudent in Englishmen not to make 
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comparisons with, 328— An English- 
man’s testimony, 328, 329—bravery of 
the Viennese, 329—toleration, 329— 


education, 329—causes of Viennese in- | 


feriority in literature, 329—Baron Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, 329—the drama, 330— 
cultivation of the higher classes of Aus- 
trians, 330—Austrian criminal code, 
330—civil, 330—character of Austrian 
rule in Italy, 330—reflections on aristo- 
cracies, 330—notice of objects of inte- 
rest at Munich, 330—manners of the 
king, 330—of the peasantry, 330, 331 
—extraordinary accomplishments of the 
former, 331—patronage of the arts, 
331—literature, 331—Schelling, 331— 
outline of constitution of Bavaiia, 331 
—criminal code why not satisfactory, 
331—state of society at Munich, 331— 
clubs, 331—their practice of ball-giving 
recommended to the London establish- 
ments, 332—system of féfes there, 332 
—Augsburg, 332—Adigemeine Zeitung, 
332—celebrated men of Stuttgard, 332 


—the women of Wiittemberg, 332— | 


gallantry of the king of Bavaria, 333 
—retort of Pauline, 333—Baden most 
woithy of a constitution, and why, 333 
— Darmstadt, 333—Hanover, 333. 
Germany, extent of reaction against Pro- 


testantism in, LVIII. 373—Romanism | 


in 1558, 374—extraordinary spread of 


the Jesuits in, 377—singular circum- | 


stance respecting them, 378—traces of 

the above reaction in the architecture 

of, 382—Germany the native seat of 

Gothic architecture, 382—fatal blow to 

the Protestant interests in, 394. 

» Western, Befgium and Western 
Germany in 1833, by Mrs. Trollope, re- 
viewed, LII. 203, et seg. See Belgium, 
and Trollope, Mrs. 

Gertrude of Wyoming, criticism of, LVII. 
356. 

Gerusalemme, the, of Tasso, character of 
the poetry of, LII. 165. 

Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer 
Zeit; Von Friedrich von Raumer, re- 
viewed, LI. 304-342. See Swabia, His- 
tory of House of. 

— Roms in Seinem Uelergange 

von der republikanischen zur monarchis- 

chen Verfassung, oder Pompejus, Caesar, 

Cicero, und thre Genossen, nach Gesch- 








lechien, und mit genealogischen Tabellen ; | 
von W. Druman, Professor der Ges- | 


chichte zu Kénigsberg ; reviewed, LVI. 
332-367. See Rome, Ancient. 
Gesenius, Professor, XLII. 392. 
. character of his trans- 
lation of Isaish, LIL. 517. 





GIB 
Getes, the, victory over Sesostris ascribed 
to, XLIII. 146. 
Geysers, the, XLITT. 435. 
, of Iceland, described, LIV. 








359-362. 

Geziret Osouan, temples on, LIII. 107. 

Ghadamis, statement of the evidence of 
certain persons from, relative to Major 
Laing’s papers, XLII. 468. 

Ghawazee-girls, the, of Egypt, LIX. 183. 

Ghelendjik, excellence of harbour of, LIX. 
382—Russian permission to colonize, 
382. 

Ghent, anecdote of the retreat of Louis 
the Eighteenth’s troops to, XLIII. 567, 
note. 

, description of a scene in a nunnery 
at, LII. 209, 

Gheritz, Dirck, discovers the New Shet- 
land Isles, XLVI. 60. rm. 

Ghibelline, the cry of Guelph and Ghi- 
belline on what occasion first raised, 
LI. 311—explanation of it, 311. 

Ghools, the, of modern Egypt, described, 
LIX. 194, 195. 

Ghovut, what, LIII. 42. 

Ghor, meaning of, LIX. 107, and note. 

Gibbon, Edward, cited, XLI. 233. 

— » his observations on the 
faded condition of Constantinople, 
quoted, XLI. 450. 

, observations on his state- 

ments in regard to the origin of the 

Bedouin Arabs, XLII. 18—his defini- 

tion of the principle of the Mahomedan 

faith, 42—observations on his tender- 

ness for Mahomet and his religion, 42, 

43. 




















. stigma on the task im- 
posed on laureate poets by, XLIII. 469, 
, observations of, relative 
to infection, XLVI. 203. 

, his remarks on the Li- 
turgy noticed, XLVII. 377. 

, his remarks on Knolle’s 
History of the Turks, neticed, XLIX. 
285—the character of his outline of 
Turkish history described, 286—quoted, 
292, 295. 


——— —— 


























» his History of the De- 
cline and Fali of the Roman Empire, 
edited by M. Guizot, reviewed, L. 273, 
et seq.—general character of his work, 
273-275 (see Rome, the Empire of)— 
his biography purely literary, 275, 276 
—sketch of it by M. Suard, 276—early 
conversion to Romanism, 276-279 — 
account of his love affair with Made- 
moiselle Curchod, 276, nofe—his auto- 
biography remarked on, 276—his con- 
versatiun, M, Suard’s account of the 
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effect of it, 277—impression made by, 
on Madame du Deffand, 277, nute—his 
his'oric manner, according to Porson’s 
description, 278—his style praised, 278 
—the character of the man colours that 
of the historian, 278—M. Villemain’s 
remarks on this, noticed, 278—Gibbon’s 
character how formed, 278-230—Ville- 

main’s account of his early studies, 
quoted, 280—and refuted, 250, 2381— 
statement of Gibbon’s preparations for 
writing his history, 280, 251—his esti- 
mate of Voltaire, 281—enters the Hamp- 
shire militia, 281, 232—his account of 
his first conception ofhis history, quoted, 
252—his parliamentary career, 283-285 
—his attachment to Lord North, 283. 

Gibbon, Edward, thinks descendants of 
slaves in ancient Rome incapable of 
military honours, L. 411 

———,, traces with his usual 
clearnessthe fortunes of the two branches 
ofthe house of Guelph in his Antigui- 

ties of the House of Brunswick, LI. 310. 

, certain characteristics of 
his style explained, LIL. 96, note —an 
observation of his respecting inquiries 
into the abuses of the universities, 
quoted, 170, 171. 

Gibbs, Sir Vecary, statements by, as to 
the responsibility of insane persons, no- 
ticed, with remarks, XLI. 179. 

Gibel Mokatteb, the, what, explained, LIX. 
131. 

Gibralfaro, formidable appearance of the 
ruins of, XLIII. 79. 

Gibraltar, sketch of the population of, 
LIX. 222. 

Giffard, Edward, Esq., his Visit to Greece, 
reviewed, LIX. 217-240. See Greece, 
Giffard’s Visit to. 

Gifford, Mr., an anabaptist teacher, con- 
sulted by Bunyan, XLIII. 473—cha- 
racter of Mrs. Gifford, 473. 

» Rev. Mr, beautiful verse of a 

clergyman so named, preserved by Dr. 

Samuel Johnson, XLVI. 100. 

, William, his introduction to Ford’s 

Plays, quoted, XLI. 80. 

—, notice of, X LIV. 284. 

-, the character of his Edi- 

tions of Old — Diamatists, de- 

scribed, XLVI. ¢ 

-, A his Notes on 

Shisley » XLIX. 1—his admiration of 

our older dramatists, noticed, 2—Shir- 

ley’s fame deeply indebted to him, 29. 

-, statement of his merits 
as editor of the old dramas, LIV. 64 ,65, 

—_——-——_-,, exonerated from a false 

and malicious calumny, LIX, 361, 
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Gilbert, Mr. Davies, XLIII. 329, 330. 

Gill, Dr., a Baptist Hebrew scholar,XLIII, 
393, note. 

Gillespie, Colonel, sent by Sir Stamford 
Raffles against the Sultan of Palem- 
bang, XLI1. 415—account of his gal- 
lant conduct during the expedition, 416. 

Gilly, William Stephen, his Memoir of 
Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 47 — his benevolent 
exertions in behalf of the Vaudois re- 
warded with a stall at Durham, 43— 
first account received by him conceruing 
Felix Neff, 49—account of the materials 
of his Memoir of Neff, 49. 

Gioja, Melchiore, his Nuovo Galateo, re- 
viewed, LIX. 396-439. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 

Giordano, Luca, the excellence of his 
paintings, LI. 456. 

Giovia, Signor, of Amalfi, not entitled to 
the discovery of the magnet, LVI, 509. 

Giovio, Signor, bust of, XLII, 315. 

Gipsies, the, Bunyan probably a descend- 
ant of, XLIII, 470. 

, regularity of their language, 
LV. 379— name by which they call 
themselves, 350. 

Giraffe, the, appearance and range of sight 
of, LVI. 325—mode of chasing de- 
scribed, 325, 326—habits, 326, 327— 
exhibitions of, in ancient Rome, 32s, 

Girard, M., account of his opinions ou the 
formation of the Isthmus ofSuez,X LILI. 
445. 

Girardin, M., his patronage of Rousseau, 
LVI. 71. 

Girls, brown, red, and blue, of Jamaica, 
described, L. 382, 353, 

Gironde, the, observations relative to the 
estuaries of, XLIII. 442. 

Girondists, character of the party so 
called, LIV. 540, 541—who their worst 
enemy, 542—their measures as to the 
death of Louis XV1.—character of their 
feud with Robespierre, 546 — further 
history of, 547-550 — its destruction, 
550, 551—view of policy of, about the 
10th August, 1792, LV. 329, 330. 

-——, the, sketch of the party of, 
XLV. 173, 174. 

—— -, their character described, 
and their situation at the opening of 
the National Convention, noticed, with 
remarks, XLIX. 34—account of the 
execution of the, 39. 

Gisborne, Mr., commended by Mr. Hall 
for discrediting the doctrine of expe- 
diency, XLVII1. 104. 

Giulio Romano, LIII. 341. 

Gladiators, Julius Casar exhibits at once 
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320 pairs of, L. 405—Tiberius restricts | 


the numbers of, 405—Trajan’s shows 
of, 405. 

Glances at Life in the City, and the Suburb, 
by Cornelius Webbe, reviewed, LVII. 
223, et seq. See Webbe, Cornelius. 

Glanville, his observations in regard to 
the restitution of several boroughs ef- 
fected by Hampden and his party, 
XLVII. 463. 

———-, Ranulph de, XLI. 348, 

Glasgow, account of, and remarks on the 
conduct and proceedings of a large 
meeting at, on the subject of reform, 
XLVI. 307. 

and Paisley Canal, description 
of the boats, and statement of the rate 
of travellivg on, XLIX. 213. 

Glass, Alexander, the ‘ Governor’ of Tris- 
tan d’Acunha, account of, XLVIILI. 
156, et seq. 

making, date at which the ancient 

Egyptians were acquainted with, LIU. 

139, note—character of, 139, note. 





, date at which known in | 


Egypt, LIX. 174,175. 

Glastonbury, weavers of, XLI. 22. 

Gleig, the Rev. G. R., (M.A.), his Zi/e of 
Sir Thomas Munro, reviewed, XLIIL. 
81-114—copious and highly interesting 
contents of his work, $1—his insinuation 
that Sir Thomas Munro was not kindly 
received at Madras by his countrymen, 
unfounded, 82, note—affords no detail 
in the correspondence he edits of the 
military operations from 1782 to 1784, 
84—cannot be complimented on felicity 
of illustration, 98—a hint to, on the ap- 
pointment of Sir Thomas Munro to be 
governor of Madras, 13, note—a large 
portion of his second volume relating to 
the Burmese war, 107—his unfounded 
surprise at the delay of the Court of 
Directors in replying to Sir Thomas 
Munro’s application for leave to return 
home, 108 — does not give a letter, 
quoted, LOY, note. 

- notice of his Coun- 
try Curate, LIV. 415, note. 

Glenelg, Lord, his humane observations 
on au atrocity in Africa, LVIIL. 5. 

Glenfinias, the ballad of, one of the first of 
Sir Walter Scott's original publications, 
LI. 355. 

Glenlivet, the Popish faction in Scotland 
when defeated at, LIL. 458. 

Glen-Lynden, in South Atrica, view of 
the settlement of, LV. 54, 85. 

Globe, the, what portion of, habitable, 
LVI. 42. 

Glossary, A, of Archaic and Provincial 
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Words, by Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 
reviewed, LV. 355-387. See Diulects, 
English, 

Glossary, The Hallamshire, by Rev. J. Wun- 
ter, reviewed, LV. 355-387. See Dia- 
lects, English. 

—--, 4, of North Country Words, by J. 
T. Brockett, reviewed LV. 335-387, 
See Dialec's, English, 

-, The Provincial, by Francis Grose, 
reviewed, LV. 355-387. See Dialects, 
English. 

Gloucester and Cheltenham compared, 
as to their respective population, and the 
number of churches in each, XLI. 4. 

-, Robert of, character of his 
language, LV. 357. 

Glover, Robert, Somerset Herald, noticed, 
XLII. 287. 

Gloves, statement of the proper use of, 
LIX. 410, 411. 

Glynn, Dr., a wag and wit, wiites for the 
Seatonian prize at Cambridge, for a bet, 
LI. 351, note. 

Gnomic elegy, close connexion betwixt the, 
and the genuine Hesiod, XLVIII, 92. 











| Gobel, Jean Baptiste, statement of his re- 


nunciation of religion, XLV. 414, 415— 
account of his death, 415. 

Golniide, the, what, explained, LVIII, 
358. 

Gobir’; Count Julian; and other Poems, 
reviewed, LVIIL. 108-147. See Laudor, 
W. Savage. 

Goch, account of an agricultural colony 
formed near the town of, in the duchy 
of Cleves, XLI. 527, 

God, self-dedication to, observations on, 
XLIV. 344. 

God, A Treatise on the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of, as manifested in the Adap- 
tation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man, by 
the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D, re- 
viewed, L. 1. See Bridgewater Treatises. 

God, the goodness of, demonstrated by a 
reference to fossil formations, LVI. 43. 

Godelieve, Countess, who, explained, LII. 
206, 

Goderich, Viscount, a Leiter to, relative to 
the Church of England in the West Indian 
Codonies, reviewed, XLY. 209-251. See 
West Indies. 

Godesberg, situation and beauty of the 
village of, described, LIT, 214. 

Godin, Madame, sketch of her romantic 
adventures on the river Amazon, LVII, 


2-5. 
Godoy, Don Manuel, curious MS. dedi- 
cated to, XLIII, 163. ; 
+ account of his rise 
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to power, LVI. 142—remarks on the 
hatred of the Spanish to, 142, 143. 
Godoy, Don Manuel, circumstances of 
his attempt to impose stamps on the 
Basque provinces, detailed, LVIII. 280. 
Goethe, his Faust the only rival of The 
Frogs of Aristophanes in the New 
World, XLIV. 399. 
probably inspired by the close of 
Marlowe’s Faustus, XLVI. 507—ob- 
servations on his eulogy of Prince 
Puckler Muskau’s Tour, 518. 
» his Faust quoted, XLVIIT. 195. 
» his observations on the character 
of Hamlet's madness noticed, with re- 
marks, XLIX. 185. 
, statement, with remarks, of the 
motto of his ring, L. 345. 
» reason why his works lose in 
translation, LII. 20, and note—his 
Faust deemed a failure by Coleridge, 
and why, 20, 21—his lyrical vein, by 
whom best transferred into English, 
168, note—Coleridge’s remarks on, and 
comparison of, Goethe with Schiller, 93, 
94—remarks upon his Widhe/m Meister, 
94, 




















, statement of Henri Heine’s esti- 
mate of him, LIII. 221—his treatment 
of the Romantic School related, 225—- 
account of his personal appearance, 225, 
226—his place in German literature 
ascertained, 226, 227—character of his 
poetry sketched, 227, 228. 

——., his conduct to Fichte vindicated, 
LV. 16, 17—remarks on his pantheism, 
19, 20—the want of knowledge of his 
character and personal history, 20— 
date of his death, 20—polish of his man- 
ners, 29. 

Gohier, M., President of the French Di- 
rectory, a striking anecdote of, LI. 16, 
17 


Gold, account of the annual supply of, 
from the Spanish and Portuguese mines 
of South America, XLII. 251. 

“<a prejudice against, in Scotland, XLII. 
485. 


——, importation of, into Europe from 
America, XLIII. 282-—produce of, 282 
—304—-statistics of supplies of, 257—in- 
creased consumption of,in manufactures, 
288, 289—whole stock in 1492 of, 290 
—exports of, from Europe, 295, note— 
supply of, 303. 

» observations on the increase of, de- 

rived from the Spanish colonies of 

America, XLVII. 422—remarks on the 

rapid decline in the general production 

of, from the year 1810, 424—the ef- 
fects of this described, 428—a gold 
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circulation a dear and contracted one, 


« Gold of Pitt, XLIX. 37, ie of 
Gold-fish, the, statement of certain curious 


properties of, LVIII. 344—remarks on 
the rapid increase of, in mill-ponds, 359. 

Gold-headed Cane, character ot the work, 
XLII. 16, note. 


Goldar, what, explained, LV. 277. 


Golden Horn, harbour of Coustantinople, 
observations relative to the, XLI. 451. 
Goldsmith, Catherine, account of her 
elopement, LVIT. 280. 
~, Rev. Charles, how related to 
Goldsmith the poet, LVIIL. 276—sketch 
of his life, 276, 277—the poet’s por- 
traiture of him quoted, 284. 
———-, Charles, juv., with what views 
comes to London, LVII, 295. 
-, Rev. Henry, notice of his life, 
LVII. 280—under what circumstances 
sends Oliver back to College, 283. 
-, Jenny, account of her elope- 
ment, LVIL. 280. 
—, Rev. John, narrowly escapes a 
massacre, LVII, 276. 
» Oliver; The Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, M. B., from a variety of ori- 
ginal Sources, by James Prior, &c. &e. 
Also, The Miscellaneous Horks of Oliver 
Goldsmith, M. B.; with a variety of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, now included 
Sor the first time, by James Prior, re- 
viewed, LVII, 273-324—adoption by 
the booksellers ofa hint in the Quarter/y 
Review, 273—character of the work, 
273—assiduity of the author, 273—his 
great modesty, 274—remarks on the 
delay which has hitherto taken place 
in writing a life of Goldsmith, 274—- 
remarks illustrative of the nature of 
Boswell’s notices of him, 274—probable 
effect of Prior’s Life predicted, 274, 275 
—Prior’s want of skill in book-building, 
275—examples of this, 275—character 
of the notices of Burke, 275—Prior’s 
merits as a biographer, 275—his style, 
275—value of the striking anecdotes of 
Goldsmith given by him, 275—value of 
the letters, 275, 276—-statement of the 
origin of Goldsmith’s family, 276— 
account of Rev. John Goldsmith, 276 
—account of his eldest son,’ 276—his- 
tory of the poet's father, 276, 277— 
notice of the birth-place of Oliver, 277 
—real date of his birth, how differs 
from that on his monument, 277—his 
father removes to Lissoy, 277—the ori- 
ginal of Sweet auburn, 277—Mrs. 
Delap, 277—her character of Goldsmith 
quoted, 277—nature of Oliver's studies 
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under Thomas Byrne, 277, 278—what 
the usual library of an Irish cabin, ex- 
plained, 278—Oliver’s early tendencies 
recounted, 278 — attacked with the 
small-pox, 278—quotation of an early 
repartee of his, 278—is sent to a com- 
mercial academy, 278—his conduct 
there, 278, 279—gets into note as a 
rhymer, and how, 279—is destined for 
Trinity College, Dublin, 280—notice of 
his family affairs, 230—remarks on the 
conduct of the father, 280—matrimo- 
nial elopements of the daughters, 280 
—fate of others of the family s‘ated, 
280— Oliver declines entering as a 
sizar, and why, 280—interposition of 
Mr. Coutarine, 280—engages him to 
yield, 281—date of his entrance, 281 — 


nature of the details given of his college | 


history, 231 —is unfortunate iu his tutor, 
281—sources of his academical obscu- 
rity hinted by himself, 281, 282—no- 
tice of the death of his father, 282 —his 
consequent poverty, how alleviated, 232 
—his joviality, 282—writes ballads, 
282—his registered irregularities, 282 
—Oliver and others admonished by the 
college authorities for a riot, 252—gains 
Erasmus Smith's exhibition, 252, 233— 
cause of his quitting the university, 
283—sent back again by his brother 
Henry, 283—takes his B.A. degree, 
283—curious anecdote respecting this 
period of his life, 283, 284—peculiarity 
of his generosity, 284—his own por- 
traiture of his father, 284—character of 
the family, 281—statement of his age 
at leaving college, 284—a household 
bill of his mother’s quoted, 284—learns 
to speak French, 285—goes before the 
bishop for examination for holy orders, 
in scarlet breeches, 285—why used to 


decline to read prayers privately, 285— | 


thinks of the bar, 285—gains a prize 
for throwing the sledge-hammer, 285— 
becomes tutor in Mr, Flinn’s family, 
285—but shortly after returns home, 
and why, 285—Mr. Contarine’s libera- 
lity, 2836—how abused, 286—Goldsmith 
again sheltered by his brother Henry, 





236—leaves him, and why, 286—Mr. | 
Contarine suggests the study of medi- | 


cine, 286—Oliver repairs to Edinburgh, 
286—duration of his stay there, 286— 
his departure, how hastened, 286— 
makes a tour to the Highlands, 256— 
quotation of extracts from his letters, 
286-288—embarks for Bordeaux, 288 
—is arrested at Newcastle, and why, 
288—arrives at Leyden, 288—his ac- 
count of the Dutch quoted, 288, 289— 
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leaves Leyden without a degree, and 
why probably, 289—his condition there, 
289—anecdotes in illustration, 289, 290 
—where supposed to have taken his 
B. M. degree, 290—his travels, 290— 
his mode of travelling, 290—his account 
of Vo'taire, 290, 291—length of the first 
sketch of The Traveller, 291—date and 
circumstances of his landing at Dover, 
291—becomes assistant to a chemist in 
London, 291—site of the shop, 291, 292 
—how enabled to set up for himself as 
a physician, 292—description of his 
dress, 292—a ludicrous story, 292—be- 
comes reader to Richardson, 292—then 
usher in a school at Peckham, 292— 
stury of Mrs. Milner, 292, 293—becom- 
ing disgusted he again sets up as a 
physician, but soon returns to Peckham, 
293—anecdotes of this period of his 
life, 293, 294—assists in The Monthly 
Review, 294—why he leaves it, 294— 
character of his Essays in it, 294—ac- 
count of difficulties, 294—contributes 
to six other magazines, 294—com- 
mences the Hnquiry into the State of 
Polite Literature, 295—arrival in Lon- 
don of young Charles Goldsmith, 295 
—a letter, 295, 296—another to Mrs, 
Lawder, 296, 297—to Mr. Bryanton, 
298—Dr. Smollett’s advice to him, 298, 
299—gets a nomination in the East 
India Company’s service, 299—applies 
for pecuniary assistance, 299—borrows 
clothes for his examination at Surgeon’s 
Hall, 299, 300-—but is rejected, 300— 
Griffiths’ treatment of him, 300—a 
touching letter of his quoted, 300, 301 
—his Life of Voltaire, 30\—virulence 
of The Monthly Review against him, 
301-—extract of a letter to his brother 
Henry, 301, 302—gets introduced to 
Bishop Percy, who befriends him, 302 
—anecdote, 303—Green Arbour-court, 
303, 304 — character of the Enquiry, 
304—its reception, 304—birth of his 
Essays, 304—nature of his views at this 
period, 304— date and reception of the 
“itizen of the World, 304—Johnson’s 
eagerness to make his acquaintance, 
304, 305—difficulties, 305—his supper 
in Fleet-street, 305—gets connected 
with Mr. Newbery, 305—statement of 
his remuneration for various works, 305 
—his industry, 305, 306—sells The 
Vicar of Wakefield for 60, 306—cir- 
cumstances of its publication, 306— 
statement of the price of The Traveller, 
306—Prior’s description of the effect 
of The Vicar of Wakefield, 306, 307— 
origin of the characters in that novel, 
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307—his age, 307—manners, 307—dis- 
graceful neglect of him on the part of 
ministers, 308—reformation of his ha- 
bits, 308—his drudgery after becoming 
famous, 309—his character of Beau 
Nash, 309, nofe—care with which he 
retouched his verses, 310—origin of 
this, 310—Goldsmith ascertained to be 
the author of Leiterson English History, 
310—praise of them, 310—where wnt- 
ten, 310—cost of his board and lodging, 
310—his ordinary supper, 311—Goody 
Two Shoes, 311—memorializes the pre- 
mier, 3] 1—Johnson’s observation there- 
on, 311—attempts to re-enter upon me- 
dical practice, 311, 312—description of 
his appearance at this period, 312—his 
chambers in the Temple, 312—The 
Good-naturedMan produced, under what 
circumstances, 312—account of his an- 
xiety for its success, 312—character of 
his View of Animated Nature, 313— 
statement of his remuneration for it, 
313—for the Deserted Village, 313— 
average income of his last eight years, 
313—touching anecdote of his genero- 
sity, 313—Goldsmith liable to be prac- 
tised on, 313, 314—account of his mode 
of keeping his money, 314—flocks of 
adventurers from Ireland, 314—anec- 
dote of his kindness to Canversation 
Cooke, 314, 315—to Dr. Veagh M‘Don- 
nell, 315, 316—Ned Purdon, 316—his 
shoemakers’ holiday described, 316, 317 
—vanity in dress, 317—proofs of this 
from Mr. Filby’s books, 317 — jesting 
recommendation of printing the same, 
318—Goldsmith’s addiction to jealousy 
denied by Mr. Prior, 318—reasons for 
doubting the latter’s positions, 319— 
facetious anecdote connected therewith, 
319—portraiture of Goldsmith’s latter 
days, 319-321—account, with remarks, 
of the pecuniary difficulties of his last 
two years, 321—his death, 321—sorrow 
of his friends thereon, 322—unique trait 
in his character, 322--abilities of Prior 
as an editor and critic commended, 322 
Si r WalterScott’s criticism of Gold- 
smith’s poetry, 323—Lord Dudley’s, 
323, 324—moral purity of Goldsmith’s 
works, 324—summary of his character 
as a writer, 324, 
Goldsmith, Robert, short account of, LVII. 
276. 
Golownin, Admiral, date of his capture, 
LVI. 42s. 
Golubacser fly, the, described, LIX. 364, 
Gongo Soco, mines of, observations on the, 
XLII. 285, 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, F \orian’s romance of, 
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a strange perversion of the history of 
Granada, X LIII. 56—takes an inferior 


part in the wars of Granada, 65—sur- 
named the Great Captain, 65—acquires 
high renown in the war of Italy, 65. 

Gonzaga, Frederick, suspected of the mur- 
der of Pier Luigi, LV. 306. 

~, Julia, some account of the cor- 
sair Barbarossa’s attempt to surprise 
her, XLIX. 310. 

Gooch, Dr. Robert, his Account of some of 
the most important Diseases peculiar to 
Women, reviewed, XLI.163—character 
of the work,163, SeeInsanity, Puerperal. 

Good, Dr. Mason, his description of the 
first stage of Melancholia Attonita, with 
remarks on the subject, XLIX. 1s6. 

Goodenough, Dr., his Memoir on the Black 
Sea, noticed, XLVI. 64—account of the 
principal object of the paper, 64—ob- 
servations on the perpetual accession of 
mud in the Black Sea, 66-68. 

Goodricke, Sir Harry, master of the 
Quorn hounds, XLVII. 226 —dis- 
penses with a subscription, 226—obser- 
vations relative to the extent of his hunt- 
ing establishment, 232. 

, M., his discoveries in regard to 
the star Algol, noticed, L. 9. 

Goodwin, Earl of, the Goodwin Sands 
once the estates of, XLIII. 441. 

— Sands, the, tradition of, XLIII. 








441. 

Goodwood, some account of the races held 
at, XLIX. 433. 

Goose, the wild, description of, LVI. 310. 

Gooty, cholera attacks Sir Thos. Munro, 
near, XLIII. 109—he is interred at, 
110--‘ Munro choultry and tank, erected 
at, 110. 

Goramy, the, where successfully intro- 
duced, LVIII. 336—stated to be vivi- 
parous, 337. 

Gordon, P. An Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of China, by H. Murray, J. 
Crawfurd, P. Gordon, W. Wallace, and 
G. Burnett, reviewed, LVI. 489-521. 
See China, works descriptive of. 

, Sir Robert, remarks on his recep- 

tion at the Porte, XLI. 459. 

—__———-, letter to Lord Aber- 
deen on the Greek question, from, 

XLIII. 525, note. 

Castle, descriptions of scenes at, 
LIV. 458-464, 

Goritz, Baron, his character, sketched, 
LVIII. 176. 

Goshen, vacated by the shepherds of 
Egypt, XLIII, 149. 

Gospels, the First, Harmony of, its charac- 

ter, XLL. 5. 
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Gospels, Dr. Townson’s Discourses on the, 
XLIV. 419—explanation of the agree- 
ments and differences which they seve- 
rally present, 419, e¢ seq. 

Gosselin, M., XLI. 229. 

Gothic architecture, the, stated to have 
originated in Germany, LVIII. 382. 
—- characters, the propriety of abo- 
lishing the use of, in printing, sug- 

gested, L., 169. 

style, the, of architecture, character 

of, indicated, LVIII. 68, 69—growth 

of, traced, 69, 70—its principles, 70, 71 

—in private edifices, 72—decay of, 73. 

— system of Pinkerton, the, examined, 
XLI. 136, et seq. 

Gouger, Mr., his pamphlet on coloniza- 
tion, XLIII. 242-277—objections to 
the plan of, 270, elite | views of, 
worthy of attention, 272. 

Gould, Mr., character of his Century of 
Birds from the Himalaya Mountains, 
XLVII. 352, note. 

Gourmand, the organization of a, ex- 
plained, LIV. 150. 

Gourmandise, what, LIV. 149. 

Goit. Physiologie du Gott: ou Medita- 
tions de Gastronomie Transcendante ; 
Ouvrage Theorique, Historique, et a 
fordre du Jour. Dédié aux Gastronomes, 
Parisiens, par un Professeur, (M. Briliat 
Savarin.) reviewed, LIV. 117-155. See 
Gastronomy. 

Goutier, M., XLIII. 584, 

Gouvion St. Cyr, observations on the anti- 
monarchical*views of, XLIII, 570—re- 
marks on the proposition of, for recruit- 
ing the army, 570, 571—becomes Mi- 
nistre de la Guerre, 57 1—account of his 
dismissal from effice, 573. 

Government. The Country without a Go- 
vernment ; or Plain Questions upon the 
unhappy state of the Present Administra- 
tion, 1830, reviewed, XLIV, 262-317. 
See Empire, the British. 

, State of the English, XLVI. 

274—Letter to the Lords, by a Member 

of the House of Commons, reviewed, 274, 

et seqg.—account of the fate of the 

Reform Bill in the House of Lords, 

274—remarks on the pledge of Miuis- 

ters to stand or fall by the bill, 274— 

their representations on its rejection, 

274, 275—the constitutional duties and 

utility of the House of Lords, described, 

275—the Bench of Bishops the first ob- 
ject selected for vituperation, 276—Earl 

Grey directly charged by the Bishop of 

Exeter with having given the signal for 

this attack, 276—the effects of Lord 

Grey’s speech, considered,278—remarks 
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on the folly and inconsistency involved 
in the principle of excluding the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, 278 
—observations on the little influence of 
borough-property on the Peers, 279— 
account of the number of ministerial 
nomination boroughs preserved by the 
Reform Bill, 280—the probable effects 
of that reservation, described, 280— 
remarks on the extraordinary number of 
peerages created by Lord Grey in ten 
mouths, 281—no precedent for such a 
proceeding except that of Queen Anne, 
281, 282—result of this violation of de- 
cency, 282—the superior ability with 
which the question of Reform was 
treated by the House of Lords, noticed, 
283—reply of Lord Althorp and of Lord 
John Russell to the address of the Bir- 
mingham meeting, considered, 284-288 
—the placard entitled, the * Black List, 
considered, 289—and the list called ‘ the 
Lords Delineated,’ examined, 290—the 
natural consequences of such publica- 
tions pointed out, 290—the result of the 
unnatural alliance between the Ministers 
and the Radicals considered, 291—the 
Prime Minister's midnight interview 
with Carpue and Place, an instance cha- 
racteristic of the men and measures of 
the day, 291, et seg —the different ac- 
counts of that interview, considered, 
292, et seg.—his lordship’s explanation 
of the circumstance, examined, 296— 
remarks on the Rev. Sidney Smith’s 
illustration of the fruitlessness of the 
resistance of the Lords to Reform, 297, 
note—curious instance of the mode in 
which the government is dictated to, 
299—the government supported only 
by the press and populace, 300—re- 
marks on the beneficial effects of the 
rejection of the Reform Bill by the 
Lords, 301— division of the public into 
three great classes on the subject of 
Reform, 303—observations on the in- 
creasing difficulties of the ministry, 305 
—the conduct and proceedings of large 
meetings at Manchester and Glasgow, 
considered, 306, 307—specimen of the 
inflammatory handbills disseminated 
through the country, 307—the Ministers 
wholly powerless except on the question 
of Reform, 309, 310—character of the 
Lord High Chancellor, and his lord- 
ship’s compared with Achitophel, 311 
—reform, if necessary, to be set about 
with enlightened caution, 312. 
Government, what wanting to the stability 
of the ancient popular governments, 
LI, 82—the circumstances under which 
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Cicero proposes the Roman frame of 
government as the most perfect model, 
82—which, a good form and system of 
government for modern nations, 82. 

Gower, the poet, character of the English 
language when he wrote, LIII. 86, 
nole. 

, account of the origin of the for- 
tune of the family of, XLII. 331. 

—--, Lord Francis, XLII. 327, note. 

——_—- F. L., his translation of 
Faust, quoted, XLVIIL. 195. 

. his Translation of 
Hernani, and of Catherine of Cleves, 
reviewed, LI. 177, et seg. See Drama, 
the French. 

Gozeman, M., account of the treatment of, 











on board an English frigate, LVI. 425, | 


426. 

Gracchus, Caius, remarks on his hostility 
to the senate, XLV. 457—measures, 457 
—and death, 458, 

——-, Tiberius, brief sketch of cha- 
racter of, XLV. 456—of his measures, 
456—violates the tribuneship, 457. 

Gracwso, the, of the Spanish stage, what, 
explained, LIX. 73. 

Grecia, Magna, consequences to the Ro- 
mans of the conquest of, LIL. 58, 59— 
Livius Andronicus, stated to be a native 
of, 59. 

Grafton, the Duke of, character of his ad- 
ministration, XLII. 309. 

. account of his racing 
transactions, XLIX, 415. 

Graham, Right Hon. Sir James, his mo- 
tion on South America, XLIII. 285, 

» why ap- 

pointed to the Admiralty, XLIV. 316. 

-, John, of Hallyards, account of 

the manner of his death, LII. 451. 

, Mr., notice of, LVIL. 406, 407. 

Grainger, Mr., his observations on Burton's 
melancholy, noticed, XLIX. 158, note. 

Grammar-schools, the cause of the neglect 
of the intentions of their founders, ex- 
p‘ained, XLI. 112. 

-, in England, remarks 
on the nature and limits of education 
in, LI. 79, 80. 

Grammar, universal, statement of the ob- 
stacles to the study of, LVII. 88. 

Granada, Chronicle of the Conquest of, 
Srom the MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida, 
by Washington Irving, reviewed, XLII 
55-80—poetical and romantic character 
of, 55—one of the most classical names 
in the history of latter ages, 55—wrought 
up to a wonderful piteh of prosperity by 
the Moors, 55—the paradise of Moham- 

















med imagined to overhang it, 55—its 
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memorable ten years’ war, 55—the last 
strong-hold of Moorish power, and the 
favourite abode of Moorish luxury, 55 
—the final —— for it maintained 
with desperate valour, 55—compact na- 
ture of the country around, 55—per- 
verted idea of it given through Florian’s 
Romance of Gonsa/vo of Cordova, and 
The Civil Wars of Granada, by Ginez 
Perez de la Hita, 56—rich in interest 
without romantic and amatory embel- 
lishments, 56—the interest of, height- 
ened by the time of the contest, 56—the 
author aware of the fact, 56—its his- 
tory suggested by his history of Colum- 
bus, 56—censure of the Padre Echevar- 
ria on the work of La Hita, 56, note— 
the Chronicle wears an air of romance, 
57—authenticated by existing docu- 
ments, 57—ex-facie credibility of the 
work impaired by a profession that the 
materials are derived from the MSS, 
of Fray Antonio Agapida, a Spanish 
monk, 57—the friar a mere fiction, 58 
—serves the author as a stalking-horse 
for his satire, 58—the Chronicle opens 
with the arrival of a Spanish cavalier at 
Granada to demand tribute of the 
Moorish King, 58—contemptuous an- 
swer to the demand, 58—a pretext fur 
immediate war, 58 — Ferdinand hesi- 
tates, 58—his contest with Portugal, a 
curious morsel of history, 58—regarded 
as irrelevant by the author, 59—a brief 
notice of it, 59—Ferdinand resolves on 
the conquest of Granada, 62—proceeds 
in a cautious and crafty manner, 63— 
Muley Aben Hassan prepares to receive 
him, 63—the wild and predatory spirit 
in Spain traced to the Moors, 63—clause 
in the truce between the kings of Spain 
and Granada, gives rise to hardy enter- 
prises, 63—monuments of border-scour- 
ings still to be seen in Spain, 63—out- 
breaking of the war, 64—description of 
the fortress of Zahara, 64—attacked and 
captured, 64—Don Rodrigo Ponce de 
Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, roused to action, 
64—the real hero of the war, 64—- 
Florian assigns this honour to Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, 64—character of the Mar- 
quis, 65—Juan de Guzman, his formida- 
ble foe, 65—particulars cf his early 
life omitted by the author, 65—accused 
by Guzman of treason, 65—suddenly 
appears before the queen and defends 
himself, 66—surrenders the fortresses 
in his possession, 66—takes Alhama, 
66 —consternation of the Moors in 
Granada, 66—Lord Byron’s ballad on 
the subject, 66—dangerous position of 
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the Marquis of Cadiz, 67—his Mar- 
chioness gains over the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia (Guzman) to rescue him, 67— 
Ferdinand sets out to join in the rescue, 
67—siege of Alhama abandoned by the 
Moors, 67—reconciliation of the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia and the Marquis of 
Cadiz, 68—scene shifted from the 
Christian camp to the Moslem-hall, 68 
—a peep into the Alhambra, 68—yer- 
plexity of the king of Granada, 68— 
his family feuds, 68—his wives, 68— 
determines on the death of his son, 
Boabdil El Chico, 65—Boabdil’s escape, 
638—makes a faction against the tyrant, 
68—different accounts of Boabdil, 69— 
a foray of the old Moorish king into the 
lands of the Duke of Mediua Sidonia, 
69—Boabdil encomaged to make a 
daring inroad into the Christian territo- 
ries, 69—Count de Cabra comes up to 
the foe, 70—the action described, 70— 
retreat and capture of Boabdil, 71, 72 
—Moorish factions still at war with 
each other, 72—selection of striking 
scenes from the work, difficult, 72— 
splendour of a Spanish camp, 72—Loxa 
besieged, 74—ill fortune of Muley Aben 
Hassan, 75—-siege of Baza, 75—singu- 
lar embassy from the Grand Soldan of 
Egypt, 75—Columbus present at the 
siege, 76—-Baza surrendered, 76-——Bo- 
abdil El Chico remains sole sovereign 
of Granada, 76—hollow-hearted friend- 
ship of Ferdinand, 76—surrender of 
Granada by Boabdil, 77—end of the 
chronicle, 78—the view extended, 78 
the event celebrated throughout Christ- 
endom, 78—by King Henry VII. of 
England, in a procession to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 78—Ferdinand governs Gra- 
nada with more righteousness than 
mercy, 78—restiveness of the Moors 
under his yoke, 73—Ximenes undertakes 
their conversion, 78 — destroys 5000 
MSS., 78 —remaining monuments of 
this chivalrous and romantic strug- 
gle, 78—memorials of the taste, ele- 
gance, valour, and voluptuousness of 
the Moors in Granada, 79. 

Granada, statement of the date of the 
conquest of, LIX. 66. 

Grandeur of the Law, its character, XLII. 


Grange Bateliére, Rue, society of, XLII. 
534. 


Granja, La, LVIII. 290—character of the 
revolution of, 291. : 
Grant, Mr., observations relative to his 
opposition to Mr. Daly’s motion for in- 
creasing the power of government lu 

Quarrertx Review, Vo. LX. 
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Ireland, XLVI. 447—his ignorance ac- 
counted for, 447—opposes the establish- 
ment of a new police, 449. 

Grant, Mr. Robert. his manuer of carrying 
his head, noticed, with remarks, XLIX. 
43, note. 

Grant, Right Hon. Charles, A Letter to, 
on the Present State of British Inter- 
course with China, by Charles Marjori- 
banks, reviewed, L, 430, et seg. See 
China. 





, Sketch of his 
character, L. 439. 

Granville, A. B., his Catechism of Health, 
or Plain and Simple Rules for the Pre- 
servation of Health and the Attainment 
of a Long Life, reviewed, XLVIL. 394 
~—the work, ironically, said to be a severe 
though covert satire on the tribe of book- 
makers, 394—the character of the work 
described, 395—the enunciation of the 
author's name on the title-page a happy 
exposure of the vanity of some people 
in adding to their names a string of 
initials, 395—the author really the homo 
caudatus of Monboddo, 395, nofe—an- 
other point of ridicule in the designa- 
tion of his work, noticed, 395—his 
* fourth edition with additions,’ has no 
additions and not a fourth edition, 396 
—the third and fourth editions shown 
to have been printed at the same time, 
396—proof of this adduced, 396—rea- 
sons to doubt that there was not even a 
third nor even a second edition, 396, 
397—his next point of ridicule the pre- 
tended rapidity with which geniuses of 
the modern school achieve what our 
ancestors would have considered works 
of long and arduous labour, 397—asserts 
his work to have been completed within 
a fortnight from the day on which the 
idea was suggested, 397—observations 
on this statement, 398—his statement 
in regard to a foreign work called the 
Catechism of Health, investigated, 398 
—Dr. Granville shown to be the servile 
copyist, in some instances, of a former 
translator of that work, 398—account of 
the Catechism of Health, and of the differ- 
ent translations, 399—comparative ex- 
tracts from both works, showing a won- 
derful identity of phraseology, 599, 400 
—Dr. Granville’s facts all copied from 
Dr. Faust’s Catechism, 401—character of 
his preface, described, 401—makes the 
most ridiculous collection of idle truisms, 
401—specimens of his questions and 
answers, 401—ridicules the doctrine of 
anti-contagion in cholera, 404—affects 
tosneer at the Medical Board y Health, 
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405—observations on his directions for 
the cure of cholera, 406. 

Granville, Lord, account of, and observa- 
tions on his removal from the adminis- 
tration in 1744, L. 98—remarks relative 
to his support of Lord Bath, 99—his 
subsequent conduct, his character, aad 
favour with the king, 99. 

Granvilles, account of the period of their 
elevation to the peerage, XLII. 304— 
the two greatest political events in the 
old and new world materially influenced 
by their elevation, 305. 

Grasse, Count de, Lord Rodney’s battle 
with, of the 12th April, 1782, investi- 
goted, XLII. 50. See Breaking the 

ine. 

Gratian, the ‘Emperor, by whose advice 
abolishes paganism, LVII. 53-—quality 
of his first act, 55—account of his con- 
fiscation of property of pagan temples, 

56. 

Gratitude of scholar to master, character- 
ized, LIV. 346. 

Grattan, Mr., noticed, XLVI. 250—decla- 
ration of, quoted, 414, 

Graves, the naturalist, observations of, re- 
lative to the Bustard, XLVII, 119. 

Gravina, his Ragion Poetica, quoted, 
XLVIII. 72, note. 

Gravitation, objections to the Newtonian 
theory of, XLILI. 420. 

» view of the consequences of 

the law of, XLVII. 550. 

» not confined to our system, 
LV. 195. 

Gravity, specific, all matter, oe far as we 
know. possessed of, LI. 226. 

Gray, the Master of, his part in the trans- 
actions respecting the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, detailed, LIV. 97— 
description of him, 98—was esteemed 
by Sir Philip Sydney, 95—account of 
his machinations, 98, 99—explanation 
of his conduct as to the commission for 
a *sexecution, 99, 100—his treachery, 
10 








or, defended from the attack of 
M. Mapes the African traveller, XLII. 
452. 

——, Mr., observations of, in regard to the 
return of writs, XLII. 196. 

, his account of the sounds of the 
sandstone rocks of Arabia Petrea, 
XLIV. 510. 

—., Thomas (the poet), account of his 
acquaintance with Archdeacon Coxe, 
L. 106. 





, though the son of a city 
scrivener, paints rural scenes with ex- 
quisite success, LI, 300--is neglected 
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at Cambridge, 351—his effeminacy, 352 
—the beauty of some passages in his 
letters, 429. 

Gray, Thomas, character of his poetry, &c., 
LII.129—remarks on his character asa 
poet and as a man, 165, 166. 

Grayling, the, contradictory accounts of, 
LVIIIL., 362, note. 

Grazing, system, the primary cause of its 
introduction into England, the increased 
demaud for wool, XLI.242—description 
of the consequent misery and suffering 
of the peasantry, 242—statement of 
the obstacles to the full expansion of 
the system on its first introduction, 
243. 

Great Britain, her influence on the affairs 
of Portugal after its defence was in- 
trusted to a British General, XLI. 203 
—the government unjustly reproached 
for not having improved the condition 
of Portugal, 2 
ought not to have attempted con- 
stitutional reforms in that country, 
204. 








—_—_——, her colonies outposts for 
the maintenance of her power, XLII. 
512. 








prayed for by Pomare II. 
XLIII. 24. 

—_—_——,, singular and anomal-us 
character of its present economicai posi- 
tion, XLVI. 358—question considered, 
whether the union with, and Ireland 
can be much longer profitably preserved, 
410—distinctions between, and Ireland, 
452, et seq. 





— » Species of animals which 
have been extinguished in, XLVII. 
118. 

» little share taken by the 
geometers of, in the disclosure of the 
magnificent truths relating to our pla 
netary system, with the exception o 
Newton, XLVII. 541—the cause oi 
this examined, 541, 542—decline of the 
pure and applied mathematics in this 
country, 542 — Professor Woodhouse, 
543—Dr. Brinkley, 543—Mr. Babbage, 
543— Mr. Spencer, 543 — Professon 
Robison, Playtair, and Ivory, 544. 

—__———, more vulnerable in Irelan! 
than in her colonies, and why, XLVI. 
263. 

———_——, her original quarrel with 
the United States of America, and its 
subsequent effects, XLVIII. 514—the 
causes of our prejudices against Americ) 
noticed, with remarks, 516. j 

—————— a. great mart for slaves 1 

ancient times, L. 405, note. 
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Great Britain, notice of the points of re- 
semblance between Great Britain and 
Japan, LIL. 296, See Population of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Great Britain in 1833, by the Baron 
d@’Haussez, reviewed, L. 142—the Ba- 
ron’s general character described, 143 
—his work stated to be superficial and 
inaccurate, 143—observations on his 
description of the small towns of Eng- 
land, 144—his account of his first view 
of London, 145—a ludicrous instance 
of the whitewashing abomination men- 
tioned, 146, note— scientific’ view of an 
English dinner, 149—observations on 
English cookery, 150—wines, 152— 
description of an English salon, 152— 
‘family connexions, 153—account of 
the Baron’s visit to Sir Walter Scott, 
155—remarks on female education in 
England, 159—his chapter on hospitals 
examined, 160—Protestant benevolence 
and Catholic charity, 161—observa- 
tions on medical education in England, 
162—remarks on the English clergy, 
163—his account of our poor-laws, 1o4 
—and of English mail and stage coaches, 
165—his utter want of knowledge of 
England, shown, 168 —anti-English 
tone of his work, 168. 

Great Fish River, Journal of the Arctic 
Land Expedition to the Mouth of the, and 
along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, in 
the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, by Cap- 
tain Back, R.N., reviewed, LVI. 27s8- 
299. See Back, Captain. 

Great Metropolis, The, why the author of 
ought to be acquainted with the lower 
classes, LIX. 502. 

—-—- Session, Welsh Courts of, when es- 
tablished, XLII. 202—account of their 
constitution and powers, 202—and of 
the forms of proceeding, 203—opinions 
of Godwin, Coke, and Bacon, in regard 
to, 205—the courts of Great Session at- 
tacked without candour by Lord Cawdor, 
205—remarks on their powers of enfor- 
cing the attendance of witnesses, 207— 
the proposals of the common-law com- 
missioners in regard to those courts 
combated, 209—observations on their 
cheapness and despatch, 220—the assi- 
milating the procedure to that of Eng- 
land likely to be attended , with the 
greatest disadvantages, 226. 


Greatheed, Mr. Bertie, notice of, LII. | 


105. 
Greatrackes, Mr. Valentine, his extraor- 
dinary cures, LV. 101. 


| 
Greaves, Sir Launcelot, the novel of, how 


originally published, LVIL. 304. 
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Greece, ancient, no proof that didactic 
satire was invented by the Greeks, LIL. 
66—character of the natural philosophy 
of the Greeks, 683—the schools of, fre- 
quented by the Roman youth, 76— 
Cicero carefully studies under the most 
eminent philosophers and rhetoricians 
of, 80—the style of oratory then preva- 
lent in, 80. 

» Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, 

with Anecdotes of Lord Byron, and an 

account of his last iliness and death, » 

Julius Millingen, reviewed, XLIV. 168 

-226. See Byron, Lord. 

. the question as to the annexation of 

the Ionian Islands to, considered, XLII. 

521—remarks on the proposed limits 

of the State of, 521. 

» Protocols of conferences held in 

London, Constantinople, and Poros ; and 

communcations with Prince Leopold, the 

English and French Ambassadors, the 

Reis Effendi, and the Baron de Zuylen, 

and other{Papers relative to the Affairs 

of, reviewed, XLIII, 495-553. 

, Statement of the policy of Eng- 

land towards, XLIX, 526.4 

, observations relative to the con- 

duct of the Reform Ministry towards, 

L. 252. 

» Giffard’ s Short Visit to the Ionian 

Islands, &c., reviewed, LIX. 2170-24— 

future popularity of the volume pre- 

dicted, 217—statement of the author’s 
views in visiting Greece, 217, 218—the 

work likely to lead to giving a new di- 

rection to tourists, 218—general praise 

of it, 219—statement of the dates and 
places of his itinerary, 219—sugges- 
tions to travellers for avoiding delay on 
the route, 219, 220—explanation of how 
all land journeys in Greece must be per- 
formed, 220—this tour through Greece 
why impracticable for ladies, explained, 

220—notice of hotels in Greece, 220— 

route of French steam-boats stated, 220 

abstract of their regulations, 220—state- 

ment of the cost of places, 220—boast 
of the Paris patel respecting their 
steam-boats, 221— time of the passage 
and other particulars, 221—advantages 
of increased intercourse with Europe 

to the Greek government stated, 22]— 

character of Mr. Giffurd’s style, 222— 

Mr. Giffard why prevented seeing Malta, 

with remarks, 222—importance of con- 

sidering quarantine regulations in plans 
for Mediterranean trips, 222—account 
of effect of lightuing in the engine- 
room of the steamer, 222—remarks on 


the desolation of Ithaca, 7 pre- 
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sent state of Ithaca corresponds with 
Homer’s account, 223 — notice of the 
Lover’s Leap, 223— Corfu, 223—the 
question whether Corfu is identical with 
the island of Alcinéus discussed, 223, 
224—a solution diffidently suggested, 
224—Patras, 225—a new discovery of 
Mr. Giffard’s at Delphi, 225—which is 
not alluded to by Dr. Clarke, or other 
former travellers who visited the spot, 
225—remains of Corinth why generally 
uninteresting, 225—appearance of the 
Isthmus described, 226—of the Pnyx 


—remarks on the reconstruction of the 
Temple of Victory Apteros, 227—cha- 
racter of Mr. Newton's drawings in the 
work, 227—a suggestion of Mr. Gui- 
fard’s to the English Government re- 
specting the restoration of the frieze of 
this temple, 227, 225 —and of the 
murbles of the Parthenon, 228—its ap- 
pearance, 228—account of the excava- 
tions and other works of the Greek go- 
vernment, 228—notice of Mr. Pittakys, 
228—value of the discoveries making 
in Athens, 229—account of an alleged 
statue of Aristotle, 229—of Thucy- 
dides, 229,230—lay ing the foundation of 
the new palace described, 230, 231—a 
ball, 231—Greek ladies stated to be de- 
ficient in beauty, 231—Mr. Giffard’s 
detection of blunders on the part of the 
translators of Pausanias, 231—notice 
of the walls of Tiryns, 231, 232—of the 
Gate of Lions at Mycena, 232—of 
Argos, 232, 233—of Tripolitza, 233, 
234—what the best season for travel- 
ling in Greece stated, 234— passing 
notice of the Khan of Vourlia, 234, 235 
—the town of Messene, 235—more pro- 
perly Ithome, 235—deseribed, 235, 236 
—shepherd’s pipe, 236—columns of 
Basse, 236—naiural causes of the 
small extent of the various ancient 
Greek states noticed, 237— notice of 
Olympia, 237—description of a Greek 
country gentleman, 237, 238—activity 
of Pyrga, 238—abolition of quarantine 
at Zante, noticed, 239—route of Mr. 
Johnstone explained, 239—Platea, 239 
—remarkable disappearance of build- 
ings and ancient monuments at Thebes, 
239— necessity of getting information 
about quarantine in travelling in the 
Mediterranean, 240 —concluding com- 
mendation of the work, 240. 

Greek Anacreontic verse, remarks re- 
garding the modern pronunciation of, 
XLVIII. 75, 

» the cause of the contemporane- 
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ous existence of various dialects of the 
language explained, XLVII, 33. 

Greek chorus, observations on the, XLLYV. 
394—and on the metres, 410. 

Church, worship of the, described, 
XLITI. 375. 

Greek Classic Poets, introduction to the 
study of the, by Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, Esq., reviewed, XLIV. 121. See 
Origin of the Homeric Poems. 

Greek Dramatic Poets, popular specimens 
of the, reviewed, XLIV. 389—the object 
of the publication stated, 392—its con- 
tents, 392—account of the form in 
which Greek tragedy, as_ conceived 
by its great father, actually invested 
itself, 393—observations on The Frogs 
of Aristophanes, 395—remarks on the 
difficulty of the creation of real wit, 
395—and on the sagacity and integrity 
of Aristophanes, 369 — statement of 
the object of his Frogs, 396—an im- 
portant leaf in the mighty volume of 
the human mind, 397, nofe—explana- 
tion of the fable of the piece, 397—The 
Frogs without a parallel in the Old 
World, and the Faust of Goethe its 
only rival in the New, 399—a sort of 
Ulysses’ bow for translators to try their 
powers upon, 400—account of sandy 
versions of, 400—the origin of the title of 
the drama accounted for, 401—transla- 
tion of a scene from, 402—remarks on 

Kuripides, 405 —observations on the writ- 
ers of the old comedy, 406—the birth of 
Euripides, 407—account of the scenic 
changes brought about by him, 407— 
the language of the Greek tragic stage 
considered, 407—remarks on the con- 
nexion of the national music with the 
national morals of the Athenians, 409— 
and of the Greek metres with the Greek 
manners, 410—version of scenes from 
Euripides, 412. . 
Greek Elegy, Franck’s, Callinus sive Ques 
tionis de origine Carminis Elegiaci trac- 
tatio critica, reviewed, XLVIIL. 69— 
observations on the peculiar character of 
the Iéiad and Odyssey,69—the charac- 
ter of Homer merged in the character of 
the age, 70—with him the sun of Greek 
heroic poetry rose and set, 70—no 
genuine descendants of the Homeric 
hero, 71—account of the second epoch 
of Grecian poetry, 71—introduction of 
the elegy, 71—the connexion between 
Homer and Pindar entire, 71—the wat- 
like strains of Callinus and Tyrtzus 
the joining links, 71—Hesiod, 71—ob- 
servations on his Works and Days, 71— 
the close connexion between the genuine 
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Hesiod and the Gnomic Elegy remarked, 
72—the effects of time and barbarism 
ou the antique muse of Greece de- 
scribed, 72, and note—the termination 
of the proper and specific age of lyric 
poetry with Pindar, 73—account of the 
ode, 73—remuarks on the Persians of 
/Eschylus, 73— Sophocles the middle 
point between the predominance of the 
ode and the comedy, 73—the connect- 
ing links A’schylus and Euripides, 73— 
remarks on the Greek pastoral poetry, 
74—Greek poetry strictly original and 
selfevolved, 74 — Chaucer the most 
purely and essentially Homeric English 
poet, 74A—sketch of the Elegy, 74, et 
seg. — the term elegy comparatively 
modern, 75—musical notation of a Latin 
elegiac couplet, 75 — remarks on the 
modern pronunciation of Greek Anacre- 
ontic verse, 75—observations on Greek 
accent, 76—account of Boettiger’s ori- 
gin of the elegiac couplet, 77 —remarks 
on the age of Simonides, 79—etymo- 
logy of the term Elegy, 74—distinctive 
names relative to elegiac poetry, 79— 
classification of the ancient Greek ele- 
giac poetry, 80—the exhortations of 
Hector and Ajax to their troops, and 
the fragment of Callinus compared, 80 
—some account of Tyrtaus, 83—and of 
his poems, 83—fragment of his Emba- 
teria, quoted, 83—the characteristic dil- 
ferences of the poetry of Tyrtwus and 
Callinus pointed out, $4—honours ob- 
tained by Tyrtwus at Sparta, 55—obser- 
vations relative to Archilochus of Paros, 
85—account of the Gnomic elegy of 
Solon and Theognis, &G——account of 
Theognis, 89—and of his poetry, 59— 
the fragments of Xenophanes of Colo- 
phon noticed, 93—remarks on the love 





élegies of Mimnermus, 94—account of | 


Simonides of Ceos, 96—Philetas of Cos, 
98—and Callimachus, 98—the elegiac 
couplet a favourite mode of composi- 
tion with the Romans, 95. 

Greek language, description 
XLIV. 122. 


of the, 





, the, stated to be su- 
perior to all modern languages in me- 
lody and sonorousness, LI. 25—Greeks 
of Pindar’s age had but little history, 48 
—but their mythic history was mex- 
haustible, 48—few in these days rightly 
understand the Greek modes of thought 
and feeling, 48—the three epochs of the 
language, 173. 


—_——_. 








, the, facility with which 
it admits of compounds, LIL. 59, what 
a good test of proficiency in, 164. 
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Greek language, the, cannot be proved 
to have had a regular mutation of ini- 
tial consonants, LV 11. 84—terminations 
of, probably of later origin than the 
basis of the language, 85—how supplied 
originally, 85—identity of its preposi- 
tions with Sanscrit noticed, with ex- 
amples, 103. 

lyric poetry, works on the subject 

of, reviewed, XLIX. 349—the Greek 

elegy and ode, 349—account of the 
elegy, 349—the origin of the ode de- 
seribed, 350—its character, 350—re- 
marks on the triumphant songs of 

Moses and Deborah, 350, and note— 

the character of the Greek lyric muse 

described, 351—the distinctions between 

Greek and Hebrew song pointed out, 

351, 352—influence of proportion and 

completeness on the lyric poetry of 

Greece, 353—rough sketch and deserip- 

tion of the Kiéage, 353, note—lyric 

poetry composed with a view to its be- 
ing actually sung, 353—proof of this, 
353—observations on the intimate com- 
binations of the choric dance with music 
and poetry, 354—summary of the cha- 
racter of the lyric writers who preceded 
or who were contemporary with Pindar, 
355—account of Archilochus, 355—and 

of Aleman, 357 — Stesichorus, 358— 

Ibycus of Rhegium, 361—Aleceus, 363 

account of Sappho, 367—versions of her 

Fragment, by Ambrose Phillips, Boi- 

leau, and Mr. Merivale, 367—-Mr. Me- 

rivale’s translation of her Ode to Venus 
quoted, 368—-Erinna, 370—Anacreon, 
371—account of his life, 371—the cha- 
racter of his poetry described, 372—ac- 
count of the first appearance of his 

Anacreontic Odes, 373—inquiry into 

the genuineness of the Odes attributed 

to Anacreon, 373—account of Simon- 
ides the younger, 375—his Danat the 

tenderest passage in Greek poetry, 375 

—Mr. Robert Smith’s version of it, 

quoted, 376, note—translations from Si- 

monides, by Mr. Merivale, 376, 377— 

account of Bacchylides, 377—Aristotle’s 

Hymn to Virtue, 379. 

poetry, strictly original and self- 

evident, XLVIIL. 74. 

poets, account of the burning of 
several, in MS., by the Byzantine priests, 
XLVIII. 72. 

————, use made by, of the Novis- 
sima Verba, XLIUX. 180. 

—— question, the, works on reviewed, 
XLILL. 495-553—teal state of the case 
on which it has arisen, 495—the allied 
sovereigns, throughout the negociations, 
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professed themselves ‘the friends of 
Turkey,” 496—the disorders of Greece 
made mischievous and dangerous to 
other countries by her maritime position, 
495—-the provisions of the treaty of 
London unexceptionable in themselves, 
498—proposal of the court of Russia 
*to penetrate to Constantinople, and 
dictate peace under the walls of the Se- 
raglio, 502—the letter of Lord Dudley 
in reply thereto entitles him to the last- 
ing gratitude of the country, 503—Rus- 
sia declares war with Turkey, 506— 
position preserved for England in this 
new emergency, 506—the ambassadors 
of the three powers meet to settle the 
question relative to the future boundary, 
509—they depart from the spirit and 
letter of their instructions, 512—effect 
produced by the definite opinion of the 
ambassadors as to the limits of Greece, 
521—uniform fidelity to engagements 
which marked the conduct of the Bri- 
tish government, 524—the unsatisfied 
claims of the Greeks., 528—pretensions 
set up for the Greeks, 530— Capo 
@istrias, 534—Prince Leopold, 534— 
Admiral Codrington, 538—catastrophe 
at Navarino, 538—character of the 
Greeks, 541—Prince Leopold’s letters, 
542 — injudicious selection of the in- 
tended sovereign of Greece, 542—in- 
aptitude of the Prince for the station, 
and the station for him, 543—causes of 
the battle of Navarino, 545—conference 
between the Pacha and the English 
and French admirals, 545—correspond- 
ence between them and the Petrona 
Bey, 548—disgraceful character of the 
battle of Navarino, 553. 

Greek style, the, of architecture, remarks 
on, LVIII. 67—contrasted with the 
Gothic style, 71—recommended to the 
student, 73—criticisms on, 75-instances 
of misapplication ofy 75—why cannot 
effectually be copied here, 75, 76—the 
source of all good architecture, 77. 

, the Latin not a dialect of the, 

XLVI. 339. 

tragedy, observations relative to 
the form in which it invested itself, 
XLIV. 393, 394. 

Greeks, the modern, compared with the 
Turks, XLI. 454—remarks on the mas- 
sacre of the Greeks of the Fanal, 462— 
their attachment to Constantinople de- 
scribed, 463—justified in their attempts 
to free themselves from the dominion 
of Turkey, 470—their misery in great 
part ascribable to their own conduct, 
471— character of Ypsilante, 471—re- 
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marks on certain young Greeks who 
joined him, 472—picture of Greek so- 
ciety at Constantinople, 472—observa- 
tions on the religious dissensions of the 
Greeks, and their effects, 473—remarks 
on the Greek question and the conduct 
of Count John Capo d’Istria, 490. 

Greeks, the, their early notions of the 
Ethiopians, XLIII. 124—the Egyptians 
their teachers of religion and civil 
polity, 124— boundaries of Palestine 
loosely known to, 152. 

, employments of the mass of the 

ancient stated, XLIV. 392. 

. the modern, Byron’s character 

of, quoted, XLIV. 217, 218. 

, the ancient, experience of in go- 

vernment, XLV. 450. 

, account of the, XLVI. 339. 

, the, never constituted a nation 

in the sense of that word as applied to 

England or France, XLVII. 39. 

, the ancient, were not acquainted 
with the properties of the arch in ar- 
chitecture, LIIT.351—narrow boundary 
of their architecture, 351. 

Green Arbour Court, descriptive anecdotes 
of Goldsmith’s residence in, LVII, 303, 
304. 

, Rev. Mr. who, explained, LV1I. 

76 























Greene, Bishop, pronounces sentence of 
deprivation against Bentley, XLVI. 
157. 





» John, his Reminiscences of the Rev. 
Robert Hail, A.M., reviewed, XLVI, 
100. See Hall. 

Greenwich, cost and other particulars re- 
specting the erection of the observatory 
at, LV. 107, 108—history of the build- 
ing on the site of which it stands, 108, 
109—its utility. 109—the control of, 
yielded to the Admiralty by Lord Mel- 
bourne, 110—consequences to the nation 
of the establishment of, 110. 

Gregg, Mr. Rathbone, who, explained, 
LVII. 418—public obligations to, 419 
—judgment, 421—experience, 422— 
testimony to ignorance, among opera- 
tives, of domestic economy, 439. 

Gregory VIL, Pope, his last words cited, 
LL. 306. 

— IX., Pope, was eighty years of 
age when elected pope, LI. 323—his 
character, 323, 324, 326, 328—his exile, 
328—return, 329—and death, 335. 

—- XIIL., Pope, his early character, 
LV. 318—austerities as pope, 315— 
resumption of fiefs, 319—insurrections, 
319—absolves Piccolomini, and why, 
319—manner of his death, 319. 
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Gregory XV., Pope, character of, LVIIIL. 
394—two great events of his pontificate, 
394—death, 395. 

—, Dr., strange anecdote relating to 

a dream recorded by, XLVIII. 301. 

» his Letters on Literature, 

quoted, L. 277. 

, Olinthus, his edition of the 
Entire Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
A.M., reviewed, XLVIII. 100 (see 
Hall)—question as to his discretion in 
publishing the work, 100, 101—its con- 
tents stated, 117—-remarks on his attempt 
to fill up one of Mr. Hall’s rough notes 
of sermons, 118. 

Greig, Admiral, circumstances in whith 
he carries on the siege of Anapa, LIX. 
379. 

Grenelle, passing remarks on the localities 
of, XLIV. 230. 

Grenville, Lord, his Essay on the Sinking 
Fund, reviewed, XLI. 492. See Finance. 

, his arguments on the Bill 

for the Return to Cash Payments, 

noticed, XLII. 243. 

, Tooke’s Second Letter to, 

XLIIL. 280, note. 

, his measure for introducing 

trial by jury in civil causes into Scot- 

land, why dropped, LVII. 325, 





























Greppo, J. G. H., Essai sur le Systeme 


Heroglyphique de M. Champollion le 
Jeune, reviewed, XLIIL. 111-155—ques- 
tion of the silence of Scripture on the 
subject discussed by, 1483—Usserian 
date of the Exodus adopted by, 149— 
and Champollion Figeac’s date of the 
accession of Sesostris, 149—the scrip- 
tural authority for the death of Pharaoh 
questioned by, 150—silence of Scripture 
on Sesostris accounted for by, 152. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, anecdote of, XLI. 
62. 

Greta, description of the scenery on the 
river, XLI. 23. 

Greville, Mr. Fulke, domesticates Dr. 
Burney in his family, XLIX. 99 

Grey, account of the family of, XLII. 
295. 

——, Lady Jane, some account of her 
marriage and fate, XLII. 294. 

——_———— Frances, interest at 
her marriage with the Earl of 
XLII. 290. 

, Colonel, his speech on church reform, 
quoted, XLVIIL. 575. 

——., Lord,Clarendon’s account of, XLVII. 
282. 

—, Earl, strictures on his appointment 
as premier, XLIV. 316. é ; 

, remarks on the obvious inex- 


perience of his ministry, XLV. 533. 
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Grey, Earl, directly charged by the Bishop 
of Exeter with having given the signal 
for attack on the Bench of Bishops, 
XLVI. 276—remarks on the extraor- 
dinary number of peerages created by, 
in ten months, 281—account of his mid- 
night interview with Carpue and Place, 
291, et seq.—the different public accounts 
of that interview examined, 292, et seq. 
—hislordship’s explanation in regard to 
the interview examined, 296. 

—_———.-, said to have requested Sir F. 
Burdett to become the chairman of the 
meeting in Lincoln’s Ian Fields, for the 
purpose of forming a National Political 
Union, XLVI. 545—the proclamation 
for the suppression of the political unions 
not the spontaneous act of his govern- 
ment, 550—disclaims all future con- 
nexion with Mr. O'Connell, 552 — 
observations on the conferences with the 
opposition peers, relative to reform, held 
at his request, 567—decides on making 
no concession, 568—evades the question 
of the Duke of Wellington as to the 
probable action of the Reform Bill upon 
the government, 577. 

, analogy between his conduct 

and that of M. Necker, XLVII. 561, 

note—his pledges to the Lords on the 

subject of reform considered, 578—his 
defence of his resignation on being de- 
feated in the Lords’ committee on the 

Reform Bill, combated, 578—not a 

shadew of excuse for such a course, 

after the declaration of Lord Ellen- 
borough, that no alteration in the 

principle of the bill was intended, 579 

—recalled to office, 584. 

» his reply to the Duke of Wel- 

lington on the subject of Portuguese 

affairs considered, XLIX. 536. 

, the analogy between the un- 
constitutional proceedings of his ministry 
and those of the government of James 
I1., LI. 493—the nature of the lesson 
given to his ministry by Sir James 
Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution 
of 1688, 495—Earl Grey’s ministry 
acquitted of such designs as those 
entertained by the members of James's 
cabinet, 495—curious similarity between 
the plans followed by him and the Earl 
of Sunderland, temp. Jac. I], in their 
like attempts to overcome the opposition 
in the House of Lords by means of large 
creations of peers, 501, note—his cabinet 
stated to have had, at first, no intention 
to injure the established church, 510— 
the real object of their attacks on it, 510 
—assures Lord Durham that further 
concessions to the dissenters were in 
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contemplation, 516—remarks on the 
conduct of his government respecting 
the charter of the London University, 
517, 518—probably sincere in his regret 
at the latitude of the dissenters’ de- 
mands, 524. 

Grey. Earl, Mr. O’Connell’s character of, 
LITI. 559. 

Greyhounds, account of a remarkable fact 
relating to some, showing the modifica- 
tion which various influences can effect 
among animals, XLVIT. 109. 

Griechish- Deutsches Wirterbuch, von J. G. 
Schneider, reviewed, LI. 144, et seq. 
See Lexicography, Greek. 

Griffith, Mr., his evidence as to the state 
of Ireland noticed, with remarks, XLVI. 
401. 

Griffiths, Mr., his connexion with Gold- 
smith stated, with comments, LVII. 
294, 299, 300. 

Grigiotti, M., expedition against Negro- 
pont, under the command of XLIII. 540. 

Gnignon’s restaurant, described, LIV. 133- 


Grimm’s Deutche Grammatik, reviewed, 
L.. 169—the work one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive ever issued 
from the German press, 169—scope of 
the work, 169—remarks on the unde- 
served reproach cast upon philological 
researches, 169—the propriety of abo- 
lishing the Gothic characters in print- 
ing suggested, 169—observations on the 
relations between the corresponding 
letters of the various alphabets, 170— 
pronouns, 172—account of their origin 
and employment, 172—the connexion 
between Ae and who explained, 173— 
distinction between the personal and 
relative pronoun pointed out, 174—the 
actual meaning of the personal and 
relative pronoun stated, 174—Grimm’s 
observations on the origin of the relative 
and demonstrative pronouns stated, 
178—remarks on the interrogative par- 
ticle, 179—explanation of the word 
* how,’ 181—its relative meaning ex- 
plained, 182—derivation of other English 
words of a relative nature, 183—the 
demonstrative prefix, 184—the particle 
* than,’ 186—comparison, 187. 

Grindal, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury, 
character of church discipline maintained 
under his rule, LII. 468, 472. 

Grisel, M., his part in Babeuf’s conspiracy, 
XLV. 196—stated, 199—on the trial of 
the conspirators, 203. 

Grose, Francis, his Provincial Glossary, 
reviewed, LV, 355-387. See Dialects, 
English. 
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Grosvenor. when raised to the peerage, 
XLII. 305. 

» Earl. account of his racing 
transactions, XLIX. 410. 

. General, his racing transactions, 
XLIX. 425. 

———, the Marquis of, foundation of 
his wealth, XLII. 331. 

—, Sir Robert; The Controversy 
between Sir Richard Scrope and Sir 
Robert Grosvenor in the Court of Chi- 
valry, A.D. 1385-1390, by Sir N. Harris 
Nicolas, reviewed, LVI. 1-31. See 
Heraldry. 

Grote, George, his Essentials of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, reviewed, XLV. 252- 
339. See Reform, Parliamentary. 

Grotius, Hugo, his story of Mahomet’s 
pigeon, noticed, XLII, 43. 

, XLII. 387. 

, his observation on hearing 
the character of Felton, XLVI. 483. 
Grouse, the only species of bird belonging 

exclusively to Britain, XLVII. 355. 

Groves, Mr., of Charing Cross, Lord Har- 
rington’s testimony to his merits as a 
fishmonger, quotea, LV. 464. 

Growner, M., a German agriculturist, his 
observations on the value of certain 
composts for manure, XLI. 534. 

Grozier, the Abbé, states that tan is pre- 
pared from a kind of moss in parts of 
China, L. 448, 

Grubb, Ezekiel, passing notice of, LIX. 
338. 

Grunne, Count de, anecdote of, L. 344, 

Guadix, Boabdil escapes to, XLII. 65— 
Moorish ruins in, 79. 

Gualgayoc, discovery of the mine of, 
XLII. 282. 

Guanaxuato, the Veta Madre of, XLIII. 
231—produce of, 233, note. 

Guard, the National, of Paris, various 
remarks relative to, XLIV. 226-261, 
See Revolution, the French, of 1830. 

> state- 

ments and remarks on the conduct of, 

in 1827, XLIII, 581—by whose advice 

disbanded by Charles X., 582. 

»the Royal French, statement of the 
composition of, on the outbreak of the 
revolution of 1830, XLIII. 57], note. 

Guatimala, volcanic line through, XLII, 
449. 

Guaymas, account of the Mexican town of, 
XLII. 340. 

Guelph or Welf, the House of, divided 

into two branches, LI. 310—of which 

Gibbon has clearly and accurately 

traced the history, 310—contends for 

the imperial throne with the House of 
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Swabia on the death of Lothaire, the 
Saxon, 31l—some account of Henry 
the Proud, 310, 311—his brother Guelph 
VI., 311-—origin of the cry of Guelph 
and Ghibelline, 311. 


Guernica, some account of the old tree of, | 


LVIII. 278, 

Guiana, observations on the increase of the 
coast of, XLIII. 444—and on the cruel 
treatment of negroes in Dutch Guiana, 
554. 

Guiccioli, the Countess, notice of the per- 
sonal appearance of, XLIV. 211 — 
character of her narrative of her con- 
nexion with Byron, 211—effect of that 
connexion, 2)2, 213. 

Guiche, Madame la Duchesse de, who, 
explained, LUX. 413, note. 

Guildford, notice of the late Lord, XLIV. 
164. 

Guillardet, M., his La Tour de Nesile, re- 
viewed, LI. 177, et seg. See Drama, 
the French. 

Guilleminot, Count, XLIII. 525, note. 

Guillotine, the, account of the several 
movements of, in the Reign of Terror, 
in Paris, LIV. 566, 567, 

Guinea, observations on the produce of 
gold in, XLIII. 286. 

Guise, Dues de, statement of the prece- 
dence and privileges claimed by, XLII. 
929 

Guitar, probable effects of the Spanish, 
XLVI. 102. 

Guizot, M.. his charge against English 
authors, XLIII. 378. 

——_—_——, impeaches the authority of 
Tacitus, XLVIII. 12. 

, observations of, on the French 

charter of 1814,XLVIII. 245—character 

of his History of Civilization, 426— 

quoted, 433. 

shis Edition of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, reviewed, 
L. 273, et seg-—his judgment of Gib- 
bon's accuracy quoted, 289-—statement 
of his impressions on reading Gibbon’s 
history, 290—an error of his corrected, 
291, note—his religion, 303—his per- 
formance applauded, 304—his labours 
extend little farther than the first five 
volumes of this edition of Gibbon, with 
the reasons why, 305. 

Gules, in heraldry, the origin of the term 
explained, LVIII. 434, and role. 

Gulls, observations on the change in the 
appearance of, as they advance from 
youth to age, XLI. 306. 

Gunpowder, proportions of ingredients used 
in the composition of English and Chi- 
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nese, stated to be nearly the same, LVI. 
508, 509—proof of strength of the 
latter, 509. 

Gunutoor, a force sent by the Kast India 
ewe to take possession of, XLIIIL. 
85. 

Gurnard, the, described, LVIII. 350. 

Gurney, Gilbert, great praise of, LV, 472 
note. 

Gurney, Mr. Daniel, his evidence relative 
to the reluctance to prosecute for the 
crime of forgery, noticed, XLVII. 191. 

Hudson, his arguments on 
the Bill for the return to Cash Pay- 
ments noticed, with remarks on the sub- 
ject, XLIT. 246. 

———_——- J. J., character of his book 
upon the evidences of Christianity, 
XLIV. 83 

———_——, his experience as a short-hand 
writer, LII. 4—unable to follow Cole- 
ridge’s lectures, and why, 4. 

Gurwood, Lieut.-Colonel, his Dispatches of 
the Duke of Wellington, Vol. 1., reviewed, 
LI. 399-426. See Wellington, the 
Duke of. 

Gustavus IV., King of Sweden, notice of 
his attachment to the Bourbon family, 
LVI. 303.—cause of his misfortunes 
stated, 304, 

Gutzlaff, Charles, extract from his descrip- 
tion of his visit te Amoy, in Fokien, 
China, in the ship Amherst, L. 450, 
451. 








» his Journal of three 
Foyages along the Coast of China, in 
1821-1833 ; with Notices of Siam, Corea, 
and the Loo-Choo Islands, 1834, reviewed, 
LI. 468-481. See China. 

» his honesty, and extra- 
orcinary aptitude at acquiring most of 
the ultra-Gangetic languages and dia- 
lects, and attention to the duties of a 
missionary, LI. 465—some account of 
his life and adventures, 468, 469—peril 
of his attempt to enter China as a mis- 
sionary, 469—probably the first Euro- 
pean who ever embarked in a Chinese 
junk, 469—statement of the hardships 
he endured in his first voyage, 475— 
quotes Confucius, and the ancients, 
against the mandarins, 476. 





| Gwalior, remarks on the conduct of General 


Wellesley respecting the fort of, LVIIL. 
$7, 88. 

Gwydyr, the firstLord, notice of the descent 
of, LVII. 469—circumstances of his 
elevation to the peerage, 469, 

Gymavdontide, the, descriptive notice of, 


LVIILIL. 368. 
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H 
HH, this letter, how used in Erse, LVII, 
54. 


Hackett, Bishop, his account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Honour, XLVII. 
483—traces the severity of the High 
Commission Court to Archbishop Abbot, 
485. 

. his motto, XLIX. 70. 

Haco, of Norway, account of his invasion 
of Scotland, and of his defeat at Largs, 
XLI. 339, 

Haddington, Lord, the late, anecdote of, 
and Lord Rodney, XLII. 54. 

——, Earl of, reply of the Right 

Hon. John Wilson Croker to his appli- 

cation as to the amendments to be made 














in the Reform Bill in the Committee of | 


the House of Lords, XLVII, 572. 

Haddon Hall, remarks on the garden of, 
XLV. 485. 

Hadj, or Mahomedan pilgrimages, de- 
scribed, XLII. 29—observations on their 
tendenc 

or Mahonedan pilgrims, described, 
XLII, 29 

Hadrian, the Emperor, of Rome, first took 
away the power of life and death from 
the slave-masters of Rome, L. 411. 

, takes 

slaves under his protection, L, 400. 

- IV., the only English pope, LI. 
316—notice of his quarrel with the 
Emperor Barbarossa, 316. 

Haffs, the (Prussia), how formed, XLIII, 
443 








Hafiz, Grand Vizier, translation of, and 
remarks on his poetical despatch, and 
the reply of the Sultan Murad IV., 
XLIX. 316—account of his tragical 
fate, 317. 

Haggle, etymology of the word ascertained, 
LIV. 327. 

Hailes, Lord, an error of, noticed, XLI. 
344—statement of the difficulties under 
which he wrote his dAnna/s, 352—treated 
with less than candour by Mr, Tytler, 
353. 

Hair, red, considered a great beauty in 
Spain, XLIV. 331. 

Haiti, observations eae to the recogni- 
tion of, XLIII. 5 

» Tepugnance of free negroes of, to 
labour, XLV. 218-220—state of Creoles 
aud females in, 221. 

Hajji Baba, character of the novel of, 
XLVILI. 392. 

Hajji Ibrahim, his character as a minister, 

XLVIII, 397. 











HAL 


Hakewill, Arthur William, his Thoughis 
on Reluilding the Houses of Parliament, 
reviewed, LVIII. 61-82. See Archi- 
tecture, ten works on. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, his opinion of the 
good effects resulting from the Court of 
Star Chamber, XLVII. 435. 

—— Mr. (treasurer of poor-rates of Spital- 
fields), his sagacity as to the effect of 
the administration of the poor-laws, L. 
355—his opinion as to the preterence of 
English “are for independent in- 
dustry rather than pauperism, 359. 

——, Mrs., remarks ou Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ portrait of, in the character of 
Euphrosyne, L. 71. 

Hales, Dr., date assigned to the Exodus 
by, XLII. 121—concurs in the chrono- 
logical system of the early Christian 
church, 121. 

, John, XLIITI. 388, 

Halet, Effendi, account of, and of his 
death, XLI. 478-480. 

Half-pay, observations on the, of the 
army, navy, and ordnance, and on 
widows’ pensions, XLI. 507, 508. 

Halford, Sir Henry, his opinion of resur- 
rection-men, XLII. 5. 

, character of the essays 

read by him at the evening meetings of 

the College of Physicians, XLVIIL. 

375, note—observations on, and quota- 

tions from his essay on the illness and 

death of George IV. 375, note. 

» his Essays and Ora- 
tions, read and delivered at the Royal 
Colleae of Physicians, and an Account of 
the Opening of the Tomb of King Charles L., 
reviewed, XLIX. 175—the work a de- 
lightful compound of professional know- 
ledge and literary taste, 175—extract 
from his Essay on the Kavaos of Areteus, 
18l—observations on Shakspeare’s Test 
of Insanity, 181—his exemplification of 
Horace’s portraits of madness, 183— 
elegant specimen of his latinity, 198, 
note. See Death and Madness. 

Haliburton, David, Persian interpreter to 
the East India Company, entertains Sir 
Thomas Munro, XLIII. 83 — advises 
him to study oriental literature, 84— 
letter to, from Sir 'T. Munro on the same, 
109, note. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, observations on the 
climate of, XLII. 80. 

, the first Earl of, probable origia 

of his patronage of Sir Isaac Newton, 

LV. 125, note. 
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Hall, letter from a settler in the Travels in 
America,’ of, noticed, XLIII. 268. 
—, Bishop, quoted, XLII]. 214. 


treating of the Americans, 440 —an 
opinion of his work by an American, 
noticed, 446. 





Council ; or Opinions delivered by Buo- 
naparte in the Council of State. Trans- 
fated from the French of Baron Pelet 
(de la Lozére), Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, State Minister of Public In- 
struction. By Captain B. Hall, R. N., 
reviewed, LVIII. 473—497. See Na- 


poleon in Council. 





» his account of the 
Shakers in the United States, noticed, 
XLIL. 362. 





, his remarks on the 
state of the womenin America, XLII. 
47. 





» his observations re- 
lative tothe civil expenditure of the 
United States of America, noticed, with 
remarks, XLVI. 595. 





~ » his opinion as to 
the point of greatest difference between 
England and America, XLVIL, 53. 





, character of his tra- 
vels in America, XLVIII. 54. 





; mistaken in his 
estimate of the Mandarins of the Loo- 
Choo Islands, LI. 478. 





, strictures on his 
criticisms of the Americans, LILI. 95. 
shis Travels in North 








America, reviewed, XLI. 417—his ob- 
ject in visiting America, stated, 419— 
his commendable delicacy in not men- 
tioning names, noticed, 420—remarks 
on the character of his work on Loo- 
Choo, 420—account of the route pursued 
in his American travels, 420—speaks 
with warmth of the attention he received, 
420 — his remarks on the ignorance 
which prevails in America respecting 
England, and vice versd, quoted, 422— 
his observations on the American sys- 
tem of education, 424—his remarks 
on the government and the ad- 
ministration of the law in America 
highly important, 425—his remarks on 
the power ofthe President of the United 
States, 426—describes the proceedings 
of the New York Legislature, 427—and 
a sitting of the House of Representa- 
tives, 428—and the mode of conducting 
elections, 431—illustrates the bad et- 
fects of cheap law, 434—his remarks on 
the intercourse between the sexes, 437 
—his opinion of the capability of Canada 
to defend itself against the United 
States, noticed, with remarks, 439— 


done himself honour by his mode of 


, Captain Basil, R.N., Napoleon in | Hall, Captain Basil, his Fragments of 


Voyages and Travels (second series), 
reviewed, XLVII. 139—observations on 
the character and acquirements of the 

author, 139—description of his style, 
140—his fondness for a paradox rex 
marked, 140—specimen of his criticism, 
140—his chapter entitled * A Man Over- 

board,’ 141, et seg.—describes the life- 
buoy now in use in the navy, 144 —ex- 

tracts from his account of a voyage to 

India, 145—deseription of the flying- 
fish, 148—account of the dolphins, 149 

—and porpoises, 151—his description of 
the mode of killing sharks, 153, et seg. 

— the zest with which he describes 

things on shore, noticed, 156—describes 

an adventure in Ireland, 156—extracts 

from his chapter on ‘ Sailors’ Pets,’ 162 

—extract from his amusing chapter on 

the ‘ Island of Johanna,’ |66—his ac- 

count of the blockade of New York in 

1804, 167—statement of the subjects 

of the other portions of the work, 168, 

169—the character of the work de- 

scribed, 169, 





» his Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels, including Anec- 
dotes of a Naval Life, chiefly for the Use 
of Young Persons, reviewed, XLV. 145- 
167— character of the Captain as a 
writer, 145, 146—what the chief value 
of the work to landsmen, 146—state- 
ment of a seaman’s duty, 147—reasons 
of Captain Hall's tone of contentment, 
147—his ideas of :favour in the navy, 
148-150—situation of a captain in the 
navy, 150-152—dinners afloat, 152-154 
—strange sails in sight, 154, 155—ac- 
count of a chase, 156-158—of a cap- 
ture, 159-162—last hours of a wounded 
sailor, 162, 163—description of his bu- 
rial, 164, 165—of the funeral of a middy, 
165, 166—appearance of The United 
Service Journal, hailed, 166, 167. 

, his Schloss Hain- 








Seld; or, a Winter in Lower Styria, re- 
viewed, LVI1. 110-132—Captain Hall’s 
manner of writing, 110—character of 
the work, 110—what has added to his 
mn | success, 110, 111 — circum- 

aces of his invitation to Styria, 111— 
his acquaintance with Countess Purg- 
stall, 112— extracts from her letiers, 

112-114—-+situation of Schloss Hainfeld, 
114—notice of the Countess’s age and 
appearance, 114—of her life and ad- 
ventures, 115, 116—further particulars 
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of her appearance and habits, 117, 118 
—Captain Hall’s welcome at Schloss 
Hainteld, 118, 119—nature of the coun- 
tess’s eccentricities, 119—Captain Hall 
makes himself comfortable, 119-120— 
Joseph, 120—description of the castle, 
120, 121—Captain Hall’s system of 
daily visits to the countess, 121—her 
accurate knowledge of his proceedings, 
121—his conduct on finding this, 121 
—her pleasure in his society, 122—the 
“ Young Graf,” 122—her son described, 
122, 123—The Denkmahil, 123, 124— 
what probably the motive of her con- 
duct, 124—beauty of her coffin, 125— 
Captain Hall begins to think his visit 
has lasted too long, 125—but agrees to 
stay, 125—how announces this, ]26— 
wishes to get away, 126—the countess’s 
request on this, 127, 125—her death, 
128—the narrative how conducted and 
wound up, 128—stricture on the want 
of mention of religion in last moments 
of the countess, 123—her dying words, 
128—her funeral, 129—criticism of an 
expression of Captain Hall's, 129— 
friends of the countess may probably 
regret the exposure, 129—probable sen- 
timents of certain ladies in Styria on it, 
129, 130—what the most amusing parts 
of the volume, 130 — letter of Sir 
Walter Scott, 130-132—its probable ef- 
fect on the future fame of the countess, 
132. 

Hall, Dr. Marshall, his account of muscu- 
lar irritability, LVI11.366—of eels’ 
tails, 367. 

, Mr. John, observations relative to 
his plan of employing the poor, XLIII. 
254, 

— , Rev. Francis, his New Arrangement 
of the Book of Common Prayer, reviewed, 
L. 508-561. See Liturgical Reform. 


Hall, Rev. Robert, A.M., the Entire Works 


of, published under the Superintendence 
of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D., reviewed, 
XLVIII. 100 —also, Reminiscences of 
the Rev. Robert Hall, by John Greene, 
100—remarks on the difficulty of form- 
ing an opinion of Hall and of his 
writings, 100—obseivations on his pam- 
phlet entitled Christiantty consistent with 
a Love of Freedom, 100—the work full 
of contradictions when compared with 
his other writings, 102—extracts from 
the pamphlet, 102—change of his opi- 
nions, 103—his sermon on the real prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution exa- 
mined, 104—observations on vanity, 104 
—ierocity of character the effect of 
sceptical impiety, 104 — remarks on 
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the close connexion between atheism 
and cruelty, 105—infidelity favourable 
to unbridled sensuality, 105—the im- 
propriety of republishing the unripe 
speculations of Mr. Hall’s youth, pointed 
out, 105—remarks on his Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press, 1\06—his at- 
tack on Bishop Horsley noticed, 106— 
calumniates the Church of England, 
107—»observations on his gross libels 
on Mr. Pitt, 107 —his contradictions 
pointed out, 108—his opinions of So- 
cinianism, ‘noticed, 109—his opinions 
of Dr. Priestley, 110—and of Hartley, 
Paley, Burke, Price, Paine and Miss 
Wolstonecraft, 112—remarks on his 
aversion to formularies of faith of hu- 
man authority, 113—statement of the 
disastrous effects of the latitudinarian 
principles which he upholds, 114—ob- 
servations on the bitterness displayed in 
his controversies, 115—the effects of the 
liberty of thinking claimed by the Dis- 
seuters, stated, 116—that liberty denied 
by them to others, 117—his notes for 
sermons, considered, 118—the indiscri- 
minate publication of his papers, con- 
demned, 115—stated to have been the 
most fastidious of men with regard to 
his own compositions, } 1S—observations 
on family prayer, 119—and on swearing, 
119—his comprehensive definition of 
wisdom, noticed, 119—the character of 
his sermons described, 120 — extract 
from his sermon on infidelity, 120—tre- 
marks on the character ot his decla- 
mation, 122—extract from his sermon 
on war, 122—extract from his sermon 
on the Advantages of Knowledge to the 
Lower Classes, 123—his sermon on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, noticed, 
124—his sermon on the Discourugements 
and Supports of a Christian Minister, 124 
—observations on his polemical treatises, 
126—his confessions on the subject of 
reviewals, examined, 127—his biogra- 
phical sketches of departed friends, 127 
—a nice observer of men and manners, 
128—remarks on his letters, 128—his 
personal character deseribed, 128—cha- 
racter of his preaching, 128—a Calvi- 
nist of the school of Baxter and Howe, 
128—his general doctrines, 129—his 
temperament by nature indolent, 130— 
his disposition, 131—contrast between 
him and Johnson, 131. 

Hall, Rev. Robert, his remarks on Ma- 
dame de Statl’s De ? Allemagne, and on 
herself, LILI. 216, 217, and nole. 

—, account of him when 





at college, LIV. 258, 289. 
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Hall, Sir James, geological experiments 
of, XLII, 423. 

Hallam, Mr., his remarks regarding the 
belief in the unity of God by the Arabs, 
XLII. 30, xote—his remarks on the bill 
—- limiting the peerage of Queen Anne, 
303. 








, his doubts in regard to Cran- 
mer’s code tor the punishment of here- 
tics, investigated, X LVII. 374. 

his charge of profligacy against the 
court of James L., investigated, XLI. 
74, and note. 

» developes with admirable 
clearness, the late and gradual growth 
of the feudal system, XLVILI. 12—his 
definition of a fief, 15. 

——, the character of his style, 
LIT. 167. 

















,commendatory notice of his 
Constitutional History, LVIL. 332—for 
what class of readers best adapted, 332. 

—__———, his Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe of the 15th, UGth and 17th 
Centuries, Vol. 1., reviewed, LVIIL, 29- 
60—the subject why peculiarly adapted 
to Mr. Haliam, 29, 30—previous want 
of a satisfactory work on this depart- 
ment of literature, 30—the German 
scheme, 30, 31—barrenness of English 


literature on it, 31—what the indispen-’ 


sable acquirements for the task, 31, 32— 
office of the historian, 32,.33—Mr. Hal- 
lam’s diffidence, 33—his real fitness, 
33——his knowledge of foreign languages, 
33—new features of his literary charac- 
ter, 23, 24—characteristics of his criti- 
cisms, 34—difficulty of explaining all 
the merit of the work, 34, 35—outline 
ot it, 35—remarks on the Latinity of 
the fourteenth century, 35 — national 
literature in seven languages, 35, 36— 
The Cid, 36—the Provengal, 36—and 
Valencian tongues, 36—the epic poetry 
of Froissart’s prose, 36, 37 — ancient 
German poems, 37—Minne-singers, and 
Meister-singers, 37—Italian poetry, 37 
—English, 37, 38— characteristics of 
Chaucer, 38—advantages, to poetry and 
prose, of revival of classical learning, 38 
—Machiavelli, 38—quality of Hallam’s 
account of the revival of Greek learning 
in the 15th century, 38—what the causes 
of this enthusiasm for antiquity, 39— 
modern poetry how distinguished from 
classical, 40—effect of gallantry, 40— 
source, 40, 41—teal objects of, 41— 
possibly of Arabian origin, 42—native 
province of, 42—deficiency of original 
production during the height of the rage 
for the classics, 42—nature of the au- 
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thor’s view of the origin and effects of 
printing, 42 —Valla, 43—Politien, 43— 
author's description of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici at his villa, 43-45—greatest temp- 
tation of an author of literary history, 
45—a great merit of Mr. Hallam, 45— 
splendid eulogy of Lionardo da Vinci, 
45—his anticipation of modern theories, 
46--approach of the Reform ation how dis- 
cernible, 46—-Ariosto, 46, 47—indicatious 
of Pulei’s Morgante, 47—Pulci’s humour, 
47—character of his poem, 48—account 
of Boiardo, 48—Mr, Hallam’s estimate 
adopted with one exception, 41—beauty 
of the Orlando Innamorato, 48 — pro- 
priety of Mr. Hailam’s language as to 
Ariosto, 48—early popularity and cha- 
racter of the Orlando, 49—comparison 
of the two poets, 49, 50 —traits of 
Ariosto’s style, 50—Ariosto why less 
read than formerly, 50—further criti- 
cism on him, 50, 51—state of Italy, 51 
—turn of mind of the higher ranks of 
the church, 51—Berni, 51—Sanazzaro, 
o2—others, 52——literature in Germany, 
52—Theuerdank by whom written, 52 

Mr. Hallam’s character of Luther, 
92, 53—iusanity of Luther, 54——what 
wanting to complete his portrait, 54— 
religious influence and literary emi- 
nence seldom united, *54—considera- 
tions on Luther's position and writings, 
54, 55—what his great literary work, 
55—its effect on Germany, 55—connec- 
tion of superstition with science in Ger- 
many, 56—character and writings of 
Paracelsus, 56--his system, 57-—his 
nomenclature, 37—character of Machia- 
velli’s mind, 57, 53—fairess of Hal- 
lam’s view, 58, 59—importance of the 
Discorsi, 59—division of them, 59— 
sketch of contents, 59, 60—value of Mr, 
Haillam’s volume, 60. 

Hallamshire, the Hallamshire Glossary, 
by the Rev. J. Hunter, reviewed, LY. 
354-387. See Dialects, English. 

Halley, Dr., Newton's rebuke of, XLIII. 
207. 








, the periodicity of his comet, 
LI, 56—translated the treatise of Per- 
geus On Conic Sections, 97. 

-——, notice of his enmity to Flam- 
steed, LV. 108, 109—served in the navy, 
109—his voyages, 109, note — Flam- 
steed’s opinion of, 112—his character, 
112—circumstances of his appointment 
as Savilian Professor, 112, 113— his 
villanous conduct to Flamsteed, 124— 
saying respecting, 125—remarks on his 
haste in taking possession of the Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, 126, 











HAL 


Halley, Dr., his determination of orbits 
of comets, LV. 213—sketch of some of 
his calculations, 213-215—remarks on 
a certain bold prediction of his, 215. 

Halis, in the universities, the proposal of 
admitting dissenters to new foundations 
to be called Halls, examined and dis- 
cussed, LI1. 468, node. 


Halu, the mountains of, stated to be the | 


Trus of Nearchus, LIL. 370. 
Ham, fall in price of, XLIII. 296. 
Hamburgh, price of wheat from 1736 to 
1826 in, XLIII. 293. 
—, its importance, LVIII. 299— 
facility of insolvency at, 299—-account 





of the English and Jewish population, | 


299—persecution of latter, 299, 300— 
mode of life of the English at. 300— 
gastronomy not cultivated at, 300—lite- 
rature, 300, 301—notice of remarkable 
men of, 301, 302—reputation of the 
theatre at, 303. 

Hamet El Zegri, his warlike hold, XLIIT. 
79. 

Hamilton, Captain, observations on the 
cruelties charged against Ibrahim Pa- 
cha in a letter of, XLIIL. 551. 

, Dr., of Aberdeen, his observa- 

tions on the funded debt of England, 

XLII. 241, 242—his work on the na- 

tional debt well worthy of perusal, 242. 

+ commenda- 

tory notice of his Essay on the Progress 

of Society, XLV. 110, note. 

» his Progress 

of Society quoted, XLVII, 436. 

» Major, his Men and Manners 

in America quoted, L. 265. 

, the Duke of, his racing trans- 

actions, XLIX, 415. 

, Lieutenant, anecdote of, L. 464. 

, Mr., the language of wonder 

exhausted by, on the ruins of Thebes, 

XLIII. 114—the animated descriptions 

in his Egyptiaca shut up from general 

perusal in a costly quarto, 114—his 
accurate description of paintings in the 
sepulchral excavations of Beni Hassan 
noticed, 114, note—observations on the 

Indian character of the cattle noticed 

by, 145—description of an Homeric 

battle by, 147, 148-—-plates and works 

on Vesuvius by, 451. 

, character of his A2gyptiaca, 






































LIII. 107. 

, W. R., his Letters to Lord El- 
gin, on the new Houses of Parliament, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 61-82. See Architec- 
ture, ten works on. 

Hamlet, his criterion of madness investi- 


gated, XLIX. 134—observations of Vil- 
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lemain and Goethe on the character of 
his madness, 185. ye 

Hamiet, remarks on the character of, LI. 
183, 184—his history narrated by Saxo 
Grammaticus, 461—indifference of the 
modern Janes to his story, 462. 

Hammer, Joseph von, his Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches (Biinde 1-8), re- 
viewed, XLIX. 283—the extent and 
value of the work stated, 283—its cha- 
racter described, 286—the author’s in- 
timate acquaintance with the genius 
and character of the Mahometan reli- 
gion among the greatest recommenda- 
tions of his valuable work, 305—illus- 
tration of his peculiar manner, 306— 
specimen of his verses, 312, nofe—his 
account of the tragical fate of the grand 
vizier Hafiz, 318, 

~— Purgstall, Baron, who, and why 
so called, LVIII. 329. 

Hammond, Dr., XLI. 6. 

Hampden, John, Memorials of, his Party, 
and his Times, by Lord Nugent, re- 
viewed, XLVII. 457—account of the 
origin of the Hampden family, 458— 
local tradition in regard to their pro- 
perty noticed, with remarks, 459—ac- 
count of the ancestors of Hampden, 459 
—statement of the uncertainty in r»- 
gard tothe place of his birth, 459— 
account of his education, 459—and of 
his marriage, 460—returned to parlia- 
ment for the borough of Grampound, 
460—urged by his friends to obtain a 
seat in the Lords, 460—declines both 
the means and the object suggested, 
461—observations on his first parlia- 
mentary campaign, 461—joins in a pe- 
tition and remonstrance against popery, 
461—returned for Wendover, 462—his 
conduct, and that of his party, for ob- 
taining an infusion of popular repre- 
sentation into the House of Commons, 
considered, 463—returned to the second 
parliament of Charles, 465—becomes a 
marked object of displeasure to the 
government, 465—committed to the 
Gate-house, and then sent, in custody, 
into Hampshire, 465—takes his seat in 
Charles’s third parliament for Wendo- 
ver, 466—observations on his corre- 
spondence with Eliot, 473—tetires to 
his estate, 475—Davila’s History of the 
Civil Wars in France becomes his ma- 
nual, 475—death of his wife, 475—the 
subject of ship-money considered, 475 
—Hampden refuses payment of this 
tax, 477—-statement of the result of the 
suit instituted against him, 477—em- 
barks for the colony of Saybrooke, but 
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is prevented from sailing by an order in 
council, 478—account of the state of 
the country in the reigns of James and 
Charles, 478—observations on the cha- 
racter of the members of the House of 
Commons, 480—the influence of the 
example of the united provinces of 
Holland considered, 480—account of 
the views of Bishop Laud on the state 
of public affairs, 482—and of Jackson, 
483—the motives of those disaffected 
to the then existing institutions exa- 
mined, 483—remarks on the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Honour, 483— 
Court of Star Chamber, 484—High 
Commission Court, 484—the people ex- 
asperated at the sentences of those 
Courts, 486—the possession of power 
the object of the patriots of the day, 
487—observations on the content of the 
people and on the flourishing state of 
the country, 488—account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Scotch malcontents, 
488—Authony Wood’s statement that 
Hampden went to Scotland to negociate 
with the covenanters considered, 489— 
Hampden marries his second wife, 490 
—remarks on his residence in London, 
490—and on his occupation of his time, 
490—his attention to the various busi- 
ness of the House of Commons, 49]— 
dissolution of parliament, 492—Scoteh 
invasion, 492—account of the consulta- 
tions of the English party with the 
Scotch commissioners, 492—the powers 
of those commissioners considered, 493 
—Hampden named by Whitelock as 
deep in their tnncadtile practices, 493 
—another parliament summoned, 493— 
account of the proceedings of the pa- 
triotic party at the elections, 493— 
Hampden’s a double return to this fatal 
parliament, 493—Charles’s declaration 





of his feelmgs on meeting this parlia- | 


ment noticed, with remarks, 494—the 
transactions of the Long Parliament con- 


sidered, 494—Hampden a member of | 


the committees appointed to conduct | 
the impeachment of Lord Strafford, and | 


the charges against Bishop Laud, 494 
—the proposal for restoring Strafford to 
favour examined, 496, et seg.—observa- 
tions relative to the conduct of Hamp- 


den in the trial of Strafford, 500, et seg. | 


—verdict of posterity upon his conduct, | 


505—observation of Hampden on the 
defection of some members of his party, 


507—Clarendon and Hume’s opinions | 


of Hampden stated, 507—a charge of 
high treason brought against him by 
Charles, 507—statement of the grounds 
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of that charge, 508—his speech in his 
own defence quoted, with remarks, 505 
—the inference from the first part of 
that speech that he was not free from 
hypocrisy, 509—professes plainly, in the 
latter part of his speech, the doctrine of 
passive obedience, 510—observations on 
the conduct of Charles in going to the 
House of Commons to demand justice 
upon the five members charged with 
treason, 511—some account of the tu- 
multuary assemblies of the time, 511— 
the conduct and petition of the men of 
Buckinghamshire, in behalf of Hamp- 
den, considered, 512—May’s description 
of the civil war and its political conse- 
quences noticed, 513—the account of 
Holles, 513—-Hampden gee wound- 
ed, 514—account of his death, 515 
the cause of his death considered, 515 
—account of the disinterment of his 
body, by Lord Nugent and others, 515 
—account of the appearance of the 
body, 516—three stages of Hampden’s 
life remarked, 517 — fearful resem- 
blances between the present times and 
those of Charles, 518. 
Hampden, Griffith, account of, XLVII. 
459. 
—, the Rev. Dr. Renn, his Zssay on 
the Philosophical Evidence of Christian- 
ity, reviewed, XLIII. 182-215—his 
pursuit of the argument of analogy, 
193—his observativn on Butler’s terms, 
210. 








» explanation 
of the principle of the contest in Ox- 
ford respecting, LIX. 477, 478. 

» Sybel, nurse to Prince Edward 
and ancestress to William Paine, X LVI. 
459. 

Han, The Sorrows of, a tragedy, translated 
from the Chinese, by John F. Davis, 
F.R.S., reviewed, XLI. 85. See Chi- 
nese. 

Hancoom, Lieut., death of, at Bulama, 
XLI, 391. 

Hand, the, its Mechanism and Endowments, 
as evincing Design, by Sir Charles Bell, 
K.G.H., F.RS., reviewed, L. 1. See 
Bridgewater Treatises. 

Handworterburg der Griechischen Sprache 
von Franz Passow, reviewed, LI, 141- 
177. See Lexicography, Greek. 

Hanley, Mary, distressing story of, LV. 
67, 68. 

Hén-lin, notice of the college of, in China, 
LVI. 500, 502. 

Hanmer, M. Von, his Dissertation on Lord 
Mahon’s Life of Belisarius, XLVII. 
536, nole—settles the descent of the 
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greatest of the Byzantine generals, 536, 
nole. 

Hannibal, comparison of, with Buona- 
parte, LVI. 139, 140. 

Hanover, notice of Mr. Theodore Hook’s 
projected history of, LVIII. 333. 

Hans d'Islande, par Victor Hugo, re- 
viewed, LVI. 65, et seq. See Novels, 
French. 

Hanse Towns, the, nature of poor laws of, 
explained, LY. 43. 

Hansteen, Professor, XLIII. 319—ac- 
count of an instrument constructed by, 
325, note. 





, his discoveries re- 
specting the magnetic pole, LI. 64. 

Haonefiord, described, LIV. 353. 

Hapaiano, chiefs of, plan a massacre of 
the Bure Atua, XLII, 15. 

Haran, the question of the site of, dis- 
cussed, LIL. 508-310—shown to be a 
district, not a town, 510, 

Harcourt, Lord Chancellor, account of his 
descent, XLII. 286, note. 

Hardenberg, M., real nature of his mea- 
sure for abolishing feudal restrictions 
in Prussia, LVIII. 310, 311—anecdote 
respecting, 312, 313. 

Hardie, Dr., passing notice of, LVII. 405, 

Hardware, remarks on the fall in price of, 
XLIIL. 296. 

Hardwicke, General, his opinion respect- 
ing the goramy, LVILI. 336. 

——_—_——,, Lord Chancellor, observations 


hams, L. 98—his character described, 
98—his conduct in the struggle which 
ended in the removal of Lord Granville 
from the administration detailed, with 
remarks, 98. 

Hardy, Lieut. R. W. H., Travels in the 


334, et seg.—engaged as an agent by 
the General Pearl and Coral Fishery 
Association of London, 334—his obser- 
vations on the fishery, 334—too free 
with stale jokes and bad puns, 336— 
tells honestly and without disguise what 
he saw and heard, 336—his observations 
in regard to Humboldt unjustly severe, 
336—his description of his Mexican 
hotel, 336—describes the condition of 
the poor and the appearance of the 
people in the streets of Mexico, 337— 
resides in Mexico for four months, and 
then proceeds to Sonora, 538—account 
of the country between Mexico and Ca- 
lifornia, 338—instance of the kind of 
treatment to which he was subjected 
during his journey, 338—his doctrinal 


disputes with the padres, 339—his ac- 





relative to his friendship for the Pel- | 


Interior of Mexico by, reviewed, XLII. | 
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count of the port of Guaymas, 340— 
makes a journey into the interior, 340 
—amused with tales of extraordinary 
treasures, 340—assumes the character 
of a practitioner of the therapeutic art, 
341—gets nearly into a scrape from his 
practice 341—describes a mode of cur- 
ing hydrophobia, 341, 342—believes 
the antidote used to have been helle- 
bore, 342—his account of a revolution- 
ary half-pay colonel in the Mexican 
army, 342—unsuccessful in his pearl- 
fishing, 343-——describes his own attempt 
to become a diver, 343—his observations 
on the oyster, 344—mode of defeace 
against sharks adopted by the native 
divers, 344—describes a strange adven- 
ture of a diver with a shark, 345—pro- 
ceeds to Tiburon in search of pearls and 
gold, but is unsuccessful, 346—his ac- 
count of the Rio Colorado, 346, 347— 
reported answer of the Indians to an 
application to admit a Christian settle- 
ment amongst them, 347—the author’s 
account of the Indians. 347, 345—ter- 
mination of his expedition, 349. 


Hare, Rev. A. W., his Sermons to a Coun- 


try Congregation, reviewed, LIX. 33-48, 
See Sermons. 

Augustus, his learning ane 
character, LIL. 144, note. 
, remarks regarding the distinctions 
betwixt the, and the rabbit, XLI. 315. 
, the, in what degree a ruminating 
animal, LII. 4!2, note. 


Hargreaves, Mr., the spinning jenny in- 


vented by, XLIII. 282—his inventions 
pirated, 340. 


Harmonic colours explained, with remarks, 


XLIV. 493. 
sounds explained, with remarks, 
XLIV, 492. 


' Harmonicon, hint for the improvement 


a 


of the, XLIV. 487. 


Ilarmony, Society of, near Pittsburg in 


America, origin and progress of the, 
detailed, XLI1. 362, 443. 


Harness, improvements in, to what owing, 


XLVIILI. 370. 


Harnessing, French method of, compared 


with the English and German, L. 322, 
324. 

Harney, M., author of Despotism Over- 
thrown, LIL. 537. 

Haroun al Raschid, some account of a 
pilgrimage by, from Bagdad to Mekka, 
XLII, 29. 

Harrington, Sir John, remarks on the cele- 
brated letter of, in regard to the Court 
of James I. of England, XLI. 83. 

» his observations on 
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the state of the Commonwealth in the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, noticed,X LVI. 
482. 

Harris, General, his conduct with respect 
to giving Colonel Wellesley the com- 
mand of a division over the head of his 
senior, Major-General Baird, defended, 
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Hastings, observations on a Co-operative 
Society formed at, XLI. 372. 

, the Marquis of, one of the repre- 

sentatives of the Princess Mary Tudor, 

XLII. 293. 











» XLII. 438, 





LI. 404—arrives in front of Tippoo Sul- 
taun’s army, 27th March 1799, 404— 
adopts a plan recommended by Colonel 
Wellesley, 408—his partiality to Colo- 
nel Wellesley disputed, 409—detail of 
the circumstances under which he nomi- 
nates Col, Wellesley to the command of 
the garrison of Seringapatam, 411-413. 

Harrow, remarks on the late alterations in 
the school of, LI1, 132—character of the 
selections from the classics used at, 161. 

Harrowby, Lord, his objections to the 
Reform Bill noticed, with remarks, 
XLVI. 606, 607. 

» the proper person to 








have been placed at the head of any | 


new government on the resignation of 

Earl Grey, XLVII. 585. 
——_—_—_—__,, his argument against a 

new valuation of benefices above the 


value of fifty pounds, and against the 


taxing every living with a real payment 


of the tenth of its income, detailed and | 


explained, XLVIII. 565. 
Hartmansdorff, M. de, who, explained, 
LV. 38. 


Hartstonge, Matthew Weld, his enthu- | 


siasm in literary matters, LVI1. 289. 
Harumzada, vizier of the king of Luck- 
now, XLIII. 404. 
Harvey, Mr., Lord Mayor of London, teaz- 


ed almost to death by James I. of Eng- | 


land to marry his daughter to a brother 
of the duke of Buckingham, XLI. 75. 

» XLIIL. 196. 

; Dr. William, his celebrated expe- 
riment on the heart described, L, 33. 











circulation of the blood, LI. 225, 

Hase, Professor Charles Benedict, his 
Edition of Stephens’ Thesaurus Grace 
Lingue, reviewed, LI. 144-177. 
Lexicography, Greek. 


Hasketon, in Suffolk, instance of a widow | 
maintaining herself and fourteen chil- | 
dren, in that parish, by means of a few 


acres of land, XLI. 272. 


Haslam, Mr., case cited from, of a lunatic | 


murderer having a keen sense of right 
and wrong, XLI. 181. 

_—— -, his Observations on Madness 
and Melancholy, reviewed, XLII. 350— 
character of the work, 350—his strange 

. theories noticed, with remarks, 351, 
Quarrexty Review, Vor. LX. 





, how discovered the | 


See | 


, Lady Margaret, her marriage, 
LVIII, 162, 163. 

» Lord, forwards a brigadier’s 
commission to Sir Thomas Munro, 
XLIII, 102. 

, Warren, veneration for his me- 
mory maintained in India, LV. 192— 
character of, stated, 192, 193. 

Hatchett, XLIII. 327. 

Hatim Tai, The Adventures of, XLII. 
392, note. 

Hatim Tai, The Adventures of, translated 
from the Persian by Duncan Forbes, A. 
M., reviewed, XLIX. 506—account of 
Hatim Tai, 507—subdject of his adven- 
tures, 508—skeich of the story, 508— 
extract from the work, 511. 

Hatton, Mr., passing notice of, LVIII,. 9, 
10. 

| Hatyin Foam, a popular song in the 

| Hebrides, XLVL. 42—translation of, by 
Margaret, Marchioness of Northampton, 
42, 

Haughton, Sir Graves, notice of his Ben- 
galt Grammar, LVII, 101, 102. 

Hauksbee, Mr., an important fact disco. 
vered by, in reference to sound, noticed, 
with remarks, XLIV. 477. 

| Haussez, M. d’, sketch of life of, XLIII. 
557. 

Haussez, Baron d’, his Great Britain in 
1833, reviewed, L. 142—account of his 
character, 143—his work, toa surprising 
degiee, superficial and inaccurate, |43- 
observations on its want of judgment, 
144—the topics produced in strange 
confusion, 144, 

Haute Cour de Justice. Copie des Pieces 
saisies dans le local qu Babeuf oceupait 

| dors de son Arrestation, reviewed, XLV. 
167, et seg. See Babeuf. 

Iiavannah, the, notice of the slave trade 
of, LV. 258, 259. 

| Havelok the Dane, the curious old English 

poem of, noticed, with remarks, XLVI. 

241, note. 











» specimen of, LY. 383, 
384—conjecture as to authorship of the 
poem, 385, 

Haverstrand, on the Hudson, observations 
on a working community established at, 
XLI. 364, 

Hawking, historical account of, taken 
from Peter of Blois, LVIL1, 429, 430. 
Hawkins, Dr., his History of the Spasmo- 

Q 
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die Cholera of Russia, reviewed, XLVI. 
169—the work a valuable summary of 
the history of the disease, 170—his ac- 
count of its progress in India, 172, et seq. 

Hawkins, Dr. Bisset, his opinion of fac- 
tory labour, LVII. 416. | 

, John Isaac, his observations on 
patents, XLITI. 335. 

Havwtrey, Rev. Dr., his directions for the 
construction of the Aleate Stanza, no- 
ticed, with remarks. X LIX. 364, note. 

- -, of Eton, his character 

as a master, L11. 160, 161—his attain- 

ments in modern languages, 168—cha- 

racter of his versions of Goethe, 168, 

















note, 

Hay, William, his Letter to the Editor of | 
the Quarterly Review, on ‘ Osler’s Life | 
of Lord Exmouth,” LVI. 271, 272. | 

Haygarth, Dr., striking illustration of the | 
circumstances which may delay the | 
communication of a contagious malady 
furnished by, X LVI.175, note—describes 
an irruption of epidemic small-pox, 204. | 

Hayles, Peter, a Bulama colonist, XLI. 
397, 399, 401, 406. 

Hayley, the poet, a solemn coxcomb, L. 
376. 

Hayman, XLIII. 392, 

Hayward, Mr., missionary in Huahine, 
XLIII. 1—leaves Eimeo for Tahiti, 9. 

-, his version of Faust com- 
mended, LIL. 20, note. 

Head, Captain C. F., his Eastern and 
Egyptian Scenery, Ruins, &§c., with Re- 











marks on the Advantages and Practica- 

bility of Steam Navigation from England 

to India, reviewed, XLIX. 212. 

—, Sir George, his Forest Scenes and 
Incidents in the Wilds of North America, 
reviewed, XLII. 80. See America. 

——_———__——, his Home Tour through 
the Manufacturing Districts of England, 
in the Summer of 1835. Also his Home 
Tour through various parts of the United 
Kingdom, being a continuation of the Home 
Tour through the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, reviewed, LIX. 316-327—opi- 
nion of branch-railway travelling, 316 
—account of stoppages, impositions, &c. 
on the branches, 316, 317—effect of 
extension of railways upon horses, 318 
—remarks on cruelty to them, 318— 
competition between steam and horse 
power, 318—more remarks on cruelties 
to horses, 318, 319— probability of 
fewer accidents on railroads than ordi- 
nary roads, 319—case of a man thrown 
from a coach, 319, 320—no rivalry on 
railways, 320—character of the work, 
320—author’s route,321—agents’ houses 





| 
| 
| 
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at Glasgow, 321, 322—the ‘ Maid of 
Morven, 322, 323— Lochgoil head, 
3238—Fort William, 323, 324—Inver- 
ness, 324, 325—the author’s tour, by 
whom practicable, 325—remarks on the 
commissariat of stage-coach establish- 
ments, 326—character of stage-coach- 
men, 326—accidents from overloading, 
326—how to be provided against, 327. 

Head-ache, verses on the, XLI. 295. 

Headley, Lord, the evidence of his agent 
before the Irish Poor-Law Committee, 
quoted, with remarks, XLVI. 403, nore. 

Health, the Catechism of, by Dr. Granville, 
reviewed, XLVII. 394. See Granville. 

Heang-kung, the chaplain on board a Chi- 
nese junk, his duties described, LI. 470. 

Heart, account of Harvey's celebrated 
experiment on the, L. 33. 

Hearts-of-Oak Boys, date of the rising of 
the, in Ireland, LVI, 230. 

Hearts-of-Steel, the. who, and why rose 
in Ireland, LVI. 230. 

Heat, Lord Bacon’s error in investigating 
the phenomena of, XLY. 382, 383— 
inquiries and discoveries on the nature 
of, 383-387. 

, not the cause of the cholera morbus, 

“XLVI. 199, 

——,, the effects of, upon the blood, cun- 
sidered, XLVIIIL. 376. 

—, its analogy to light and sound, LI. 
60, 61—rock-salt possesses greater power 
of transmitting calorific rays than any 
other known body, 63. 

Heathenism, works on the downfall of, re- 
viewed, LVII. 29-68—toree of argu- 
ments in favour of Christianity from its 
rapid spread, 29—value of Tertullian’s 
evidence, 29, 30—universality of the ar- 
gument, 30—sometimes pressed too far, 
3l—why unimportant to inquire wher 
the majority of the Roman Empire be- 
came Christians, 30, 31—object of Dr. 
Tschirner and M. Beugnot, 31—com- 
parison of the works, 31-—his work why 
left unfinished by Tschirner, 31—his 
merits as an historian, 32—extent of his 
performance, 32—what its most valu- 
able part, 32—the point of time a 
which Beugnot commences, 33—charae- 
ter of his work on the Jews of the West 
of Europe, 33—execution of the Hu. 
torre du Paganisme, 33—duration ol 
strife between Christianity and Pagam 
ism, 33—Tschirner’s division of it, 33 

-he completed how much of that divi- 
sion, 33—-under the Antonines the Ro- 
man world was apparently pagan, 35, 
34--date of Christian churches becoming 


public buildings, 34—proot that Nero's 
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persecution was confined to Rome, 34— 
character of the persecution of Domitian, 
34—Trajan’s apparently provincial, 34 

-state of Christianity subsequently, 
35—when the first collision of, with the 
Imperial government, 35—causes of this 
not yet explained, 35--important fact no- 
ticed by Tschirner, 35-Tertullian’s mode 
of apology, 35—object of The Apocalypse 
according to Tschirner, 35—number of 
forgeries of prophetic writings under 
the Antonines, 36—the Third Book of 
Esdras, 36—doctrine of the Millennium, 
36—its effects, 36—Christian Sibylline 
verses characterised, 36-38—Nero re- 
presented as Antichrist, 38 — progress 
of Christianity in the period between the 
Antonines and Dioclesian, 38—influence 
of, on heathenism, 38—amalgamation 
of philosophy with, 39—difference of 
heathenism under Julian from the old 
faith, 39—Lucian’s writings, 39, 40— 
cause of persecution of Decius, 40—-syn- 
cretism of Heliogabalus and Severus, 
40—character of the new Platonism, 
4l—-where traceable, 41—opinions of 
Celsus, 41, 42— Eastern religions unwill- 
ingly admitted into the system of hea- 
thenism, 42—-peculiar character of the 


paganism of this period has not yet been* 


fully developed, 42—narrow influence 
of the Egyptian Platonism, 42-—how 
caused, 42, 43—its objects, 43—-what a 
high testimony to the success of Chris- 
tianity, 43—fidelity and candour of 
Tschirner, 44—what the antagonists of 
Christianity in the west, 44—principal 
object of M. Beugnot, 44—quality of 
his theory, 44—commences with what 
reign, 45—how Constantine promoted 
the cause of Christianity, 45—his_re- 
spectful language on Paganism, 45, 
note—what the general model of Chris- 
tian churches, 45—-extent of Constan- 
tine’s patronage, 45— where most openly 
showed his contempt for Paganism, 45 

omission of the celebration of the 
Ludi Seculares, 45,46—-consequences of 
his absence from the Capito/ine Games, 
46—Rome the centre of Paganism, 46, 
47—Roman Catholic writers have pro- 
bably dissembled the strength of the 
Pagan party there, 47—Beugnot under- 
values the importance of the Christians 
in Rome, 47—examination of Crispus, 
47—pasquinade upon his execution, 47 
—what principally tended to strengthen 
Paganism in Rome, 47—contrast be- 
tween the manner of Beugnot and 
Tschirner, 47—strength of Paganism, 
by whom probably underrated, 47—and 
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why, 47—Beugnot underrates the 
strength of the Christians in Rome, 47 
—how Constantine gave an advantage 
to the enemies of Christianity, 47— 
what tended principally to strengthen 
Paganism in Rome, 47—probable mo- 
tives for foundation of Constantinople, 
47, 48—anecdote of the event, 48—re- 
ligious character of reigns of Constan- 
tine and his successors, 48, 49—tolera- 
tion for both religions under Julian, 49 
—nature of the Paganism he attempted 
to establish, 49, 50—in what degree 
persecuted the Christians, 50—his at- 
tempt ill-considered, 50—Valentinian 
proclaims freedom of religious worship, 
50—how treats the Pagan priests, 50— 
persecution of Paganism under him and 
Valens, 50, 51—Rome still in appear- 
ance a Pagan city, 51—number of tem- 
ples and edicula, 51—greater part of 
Italy still Pagan, 51—rural districts 
long Pagan, 51, 52—what greatly re- 
tarded progress of Christianity there, 
52—Beugnot’s ardent pursuit of theory, 
52, note—effect of monastic institutions, 
52—St. Martin, 52—tresults of the reign 
of Gratian and Theodosius, 52—Beug- 
not adds little to Gibbon’s description 
of the abolition of Paganism, 52, 53 

influence of St. Ambrose, 53—national 
characters of different prelates of the 
age, contrasted, 53, 54—sketch of cha- 
racter of St. Ambrose, 54—of St. Au- 
gustine, 54——1espectability of the Pagan 
leaders, 54—praise of Beugnot’s deve- 
lopment of the character of Pretexta- 
tus, 54—his virtues and early death, 54 
—superior power of Symmachus as an 
orator, 54—effect of Gratian’s first act, 
55—removal of the statue of Victory, 
55—consequences, 55, 56—his confisea- 
tion of property of Pagan temples, 56— 
what among the last acts of the Pontifex 
Maximus, 56—Pagan priesthood, how 
maintained, 56, 57—-Eugenius Emperor, 
57—religious reaction, 57—Eugenius 
at Milan, 57—why not easy to restore 
the sacerdotal property, 57, 58—effect 
of victory of Theodosius, 58—Paganism 
why had no martyrs, 58—Theodosius 
how uses his victory, 58—Beugnot 
questions the story ‘of the rejection of 
Jupiter by a majority of the senate, 58 
—discussion of the question, 59—resulis 
of Theodosius’s victory, 59—why the 
public sacrifices ceased in Rome, but 
continued in the provinces, 59—idolatry 
not wholly destroyed, 60—Claudian’s 
elevation of the Emperor among the 
stars, 60—on the few notices in Pagan 
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writers of the progress of Christianity, 
60—Christians probably did not erase 
allusions of this kind. 60, 61-—Claudian’s 
silence, why very remarkable, 6), 62— 
date fixed by Beugnot for final abrogation 
of Paganism, 62—this how effected, 62, 
63—edict of exclusion of Pagans from 
public offices, 63--conduct of Gene- 
rides, 63—edict repealed, 63—the Pa- 
gan pseudo-emperor Attalus, 63—sin- 
gular spectacle, 63—magic resorted 
to against Alaric, 63—his capture of 
Rome, how ruinous to Paganism, 63 
—what has preserved the antiquities of 
Rome, 64—liberty of conscience first 
invaded, by whom, 64—nature of Pa- 
ganism, 64— proofs that country districts 
of Italy were still Pagan in fifth cen- 
tury, 64—character of Paganism under 
Valentinian I11., 64, 65—Merobaudes, 
65—inclination of Anthemius to restore 
Paganism, 65, 66—the Luperea/ia, by 
whom suppressed, 66—Paganism how 
allowed to perish, 66—why Christianity 
began to Paganise, €6— Beuguot’s 
naiveté, 66—progress of worship of the 
Virgin in Sicily, 66, 67—-what the last 
temple used for Pagan worship in Italy, 
67—Paganism iu Gaul, 67—why diffi- 
cult to ascertain period of total change 
in northern countries of Europe, 67 
what important part of the history want- 
ing, 67—gradual development of art 
under Christianity, 67—effect of hea- 
thenism on art, 67—hopes that a his- 
tory of the fall of heathen, and rise 
of Christian, art may be produced, 63. 
Heather ale, the story of Boece as to the 
secret of brewing, examined, XLI. 151 
—the secret stated not to be entirely 
lost at the present day, 152, nofe. 
Heavens, The Mechanism of the, by Mrs. 
Somerville, reviewed, X LVII. 537—-the 
movements of the planetary system re- 
duced under the expression of dynami- 
cal laws, and their past and future posi- 
tions, with respect to their common 
centre, and to each other, rendered mat- 
ter of strict calculation, 537—this won- 


derful result an epoch in the history of 


mankind, 537—observations relative to 
the stability of our system, and to the 


periodic nature and restricted limits of 





its fluctuations, 538—the safegnards of | 


this glorious arrangement detailed, 538 
—illustration of the individual attach- 


ment and allegiance of each member of 


the system to its superior, 539—the sta- 
bility of our system accomplished by no 
nice mathematical adjustment of pro- 
portions, 539—observations on the ac- 


| 


| 
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tual forms of the planetary orbits, 541 
—little share in the disclosure of the 
magnificent truths relating to our sys- 
tem due to Britain, 541 — Professor 
Woodhouse, 543—other British geome- 
ters noticed, 543, 544—-remarks on the 
consequences of au increased demand for 
a knowledge of the continental analysis, 
545—observations on the formation of a 
British school of geometry, 546—the 
scanty supply of English works illustra- 
tive of the celestial mechanism, noticed, 
547—Mrs. Somerville’s work of a cha- 
racter to leave little to be wished for, 
547—the scope and object of the work 
stated, 549——view of the consequences 
of the law of gravitation, 550——the 
heavens the most sublime subject of 
study, 551—observations on the stability 
of the equilibrium of the seas, and the 
permanence of the axis of the earth, 551 

remarks on the rotatory motion of a 
solid mass, 553—the theory of ellip- 
tic motions examined, 554—periodical 
perturbations of the elements considered, 
555—the lunar theory explained, 556 
the theory of Jupiter's satellites, con- 
sidered, 557, 

Heber, Bishop, his Journal cited, XLT. 
105, note. 

—_ -, his remarks on the Indian 

planters and Indian adventurers, no- 

ticed, X LIT. 152, note. 

—, observations on the cha- 
racter of his letters to his wife, XLII. 
406, 

Heber, Bishop, Life of, by his Widow, re- 
viewed, XLIII. 366-411—-Last Days 
of, by Archdeacon Robinson, reviewed, 
366-411—the name of Heber belongs 
to the history of the Christian church, 
366—in the admiration of him, party 
and sectarian jealousies have been for- 
gotten, 366—observations on the enthu- 
siasm excited in America by his Chris- 
tian character, 367—his Journal in 
India reprinted in New York, 367—and 
a monument erected in that country to 
his piety and virtues, 367-—his Sermons 
also republished in New York, 367— 
difficulty of calculating the effect they 
may produce on the general feeling, 368 
—the high moral sense, displayed in 
their admiration of Bishop Heber, not to 
be forgotten in our appreciation of the 
American national character, 368—the 
popularity of Heber’s religious character 
full of hopeful encouragement, 369—ob- 
servations on the humility and gentle- 
ness of his disposition, 369—and on 














his studious regard for the feelings of 
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others, 369—a strenuous supporter of 
his own order, 369—entertained high 
notions of his episcopal authority, 369 
—the high-churchman invariably sub- 
ordinate to the Christian, 369—total 
absence of fanaticism, 369—the singular 
interest of his Indian journals, noticed, 
371—striking instances of his piety and 
gentleness of disposition, 37 1—observa- 
tions on his natural benevolence and 
charitableness, 372—and on his inex- 
haustible kindness of heart, 372—Jour- 
nal of his Northern Tour, 372—fragment 
of a popular Danish song, 373—account 
of his journey to Russia, 374—his ac- 
count of the reception of Alexander in 
his capital after the battle of Austerlitz, 
374—his picture of the Russian court, 
and ceremonial of the Greek church, 374 

description of Moscow and the Krem- 
lin, 375—his History of the Cossacks a 
mode! of historical dissertation, 377— 
remarks on his comic vein, 378—graphic 
description of his person and manner 
when at Oxford, 378—his burlesque 
imitation of the old Fabliaux, noticed, 
378—observations on his adaptation of 
Homeric language to modern incidents, 
380—marries, and accepts the family 
living of Hodnet, 383—account of his 
general occupations at this time, 384 
meditates the composition of a volume 
of hymns, 385—projects a poem to be 
called The Desert, 386—his refutation 
of « pamphlet entitled The Force of 
Truth, 387—-his Bampton Lectures, 388 
—translation from the Moallakat of 
Hareth, 38*—his remarks on the ne- 
glect of Hebrew literature in England, 
391—the reasons for his acceptance of 
the Eastern bishopric stated, 395—his 
deep interest in the fate of the Chris- 
tian missions noticed, 395—his strong 
predilection for Oriental literature, 395 
—his letter on distinctions of caste in 
India, 405—account of his visit to the 
rajah of Tanjore, 408—his death, 409— 
named the Apostle of the East, 409— 
points of coincidence between Xavier 
and Heber, 411. 


Heber, Bishop, his testimony to the in- 


fluence, over the Rajpoots, acquired by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tod, XLVIII. 5. 


——, Mrs., her Life of her Husband, 


Bishop Heber, reviewed, XLIII. 366- 
411—her statement of his celebrity in 
America, 367—of his pious character, 
37 1— of his benevolence, 372—her judg- 
ment and discrimination, 372—should 
not have quoted largely from his north- 
ern tour, 372, 


Heeren, A. H. 


Heidenthums, Der Fall des, 
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Heberden, Dr., XLI. 169. 

Hebert, M., observations on, XLIX. 37, 43, 

—————, of what party leader, LIV. 
558—Robespierre assails him at the Ja- 
cobins’ club, 559—dates of his arrest 
and execution, 560. 

Hebrew, the language not identical with 
the Celtic, LVIL. 81. 

literature, Bishop Heber’s re- 

marks on the neglect of, in England, 

XLIII. 391—extensive study of, on the 

Continent, 392—only school of, in Eu- 

rope, 393—difficulties of the study of, 


395. 








poetry, observations on, XLIX. 
350-352—distinctions between Greek 
and Hebrew song, 352. 

Hebrews, the, identified with the Egyp- 
tian shepherds, XLIII. 134. 

Hebrides, the, strange prejudice against 
fish and fishing in the islands of, LVIII. 
370 


Hecatwrus of Miletus, preceded Herodotus 


in Egyptian researches, XLIII. 112. 

flecla, conglomerates at the base of, 
XLII. 455. 

Hedges, Mr., LVIII. 356. 

Hedjaz, population of the province of, 
XLII. 19. 


ILedjra, or tomb of Mahomet, veil of, how 


disposed of, XLII. 46. 

L., his Ideen iiber die 
Politik, den Verkehr und den Handel der 
vornehmsten Volker der alten JWelt, re- 
viewed, XLIII. 112-155—unites labo- 
rious erudition with real genius, 118— 
the first who observed the impossibility 
of representing proper names by sym- 
bolical figures, 119, note—his supposi- 
tion that Diodorus read the sacred books 
of Thebes, not agreed with, 122, note— 
his remarks on the Ethiopians, consi- 
dered, 124—his opinion on the connexion 
between the Egyptian priesthood and 
monarchy, 126—his ideas of the early 
inhabitants of Meroe, 129 —considers 
Cai!laud discovered the site of the 
oracle of Ammon, 129, mnote—agrees 
with Eusebius in his date when Joseph 
was sold, 137—identifies the enemies 
of the Egyptian kings with the Hykshos, 
138—deseription of a Nubian monu- 
ment by, 143. 


Hegira, the vast importance attached to 


this date by Mahomedan chroniclers, 
noticed, XLIX. 288 

Ton Dr. H. 
G. Tschirner, reviewed, LVI. 29-68. 
See Heathenism. 


Height, impressiveness of the dimension 


of, LVILL, 70, 
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Heilbrun, size of a pike taken at, LVIII. 
361. 

Heine, Henri, his De (Allemagne, re- 
viewed, LV. 1-35. See Germany, works 
on. 

, his work on German Belles 

Lettres, reviewed, LILI. 215-229. See 

Belles Lettres. 

—s Reisebilder, or, Pictures of Travel, 
quoted, XLIX. 33, note. 

Heir, The Heir of Old Age, by whom trans- 
lated from the Chinese ; its value, LVI. 
513. 

Helen, a Tale, by Maria Edgeworth, re- 
viewed, LI. 481, et seg. See Edge- 
worth, Miss. 

Heliodorus, remarks on his distinction 
between the royal and vulgar letters of 
the Ethiopians, XLIII 12s. 

Heliogabalus, character of the Emperor, 
LVII. 40. 

Heliopolis, statements of the priests of, 
noticed, XLIII. 122—taken by the 
Thebans, 123—called the city of the 
Sun, 132—Cleopatra’s Needles erected 
at, 140—the On of Scripture, 149. 

—, character of the ruins of, LIII. 
107—its size, 116, 

Hét.ise, La Nouvelle, probable origin of, 
LVI. 71—character of, 72. 

Helvetius, observations on, by Diderot, 
XLVII. 319. 

Hemmings, Mr., his courage and conduct 
on the loss of the Dutton, LV. 144, 
145. 

Hendecasyllables, a poem of Coleridge’s, 
noticed, LII. 9. 

Henderson, Mr., his evidence on the be- 
neficial effects of refusing relief in aid 
of wages, in Liverpool, quoted, L. 357. 

— (the player), character of 
his acting, LIT. 104. 

Henley, Lord, his Plan of Church Reform, 
reviewed, XLVIII. 542—account of his 
motives for undertaking the work, 560 
—its object and character examined, 
560—not a safe guide in reforming the 
Church, 561—his plan for the augment- 
ation of small livings out of the pro- 
perty of deans and chapters and colle- 
giate churches, stated and examined, 
565—his provision for securing a suc- 
cession of men of distinguished talent 
in the church, considered, 568 — his 
scheme utterly impracticable, 568. 

Henningsen, C. F., his Twelvemonth’s 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui, re- 
viewed, LV. 514-532. See Zumalacar- 
regui. 

Basset, General, some notice of, LVII. 

84. 
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Henriquez, character of Miss Baillie’s play 
of, LV. 495—with extracts, 497-503. 
Henry, D. M.T.,his Letire @ Mons. Cham- 

pollion sur incertitude des monumens 
Eqgyptiens, reviewed, XLIII. 112-155 
—useful observations of, 131. 
Henry II. of England, sketch of his mea- 
sures, respecting Ireland, I. VI. 223, 224, 
, picture of the law 
and the army under, LVIII. 425—427— 
state of the country, 427, 428—of the 
church and clergy, 429—portraiture of 
Henry, 457-459 —his temper, 459— 
notices of the manners of his court, 459 
—462 





VII. of England, celebrates the 
conquest of Granada by the Spaniards, 
XLIII. 78. 

VIII. of England, effects of the 
suppression of the monasteries by, on 
the condition of the poor, stated, with 
remarks, XLI. 243. 











,» account of the 
peerages created by, XLII. 283—the 
house of Stafford, Dukes of Buckingham, 
destroyed by, 288. 














+ an importer of 

horses from the east, XLIX. 383. 

, did not change 

but reform the state religion, LI. 521. 

» his conduct to the 
monasteries, LIX. 291. 

Henry II1., par Alex. Dumas, reviewed, 
LI. 177, et seq. See Drama, the French. 

IIL., of France, the worst of the 

French kings, LXIX. 165. 


, date of his assas- 














sination, LIL. 452. 

IV. of France, the best of the 
French kings, XLIX. 165, 

; why admitted the 
Jesuits into France, LVIII. 392—ac- 
count of his conduct with respect to 
Romanism, 392, 393. 

IV., Emperor of Germany, his 
partiality for Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
LI. 309—a speech of his at Ratisbon, 
310—Henry makes Frederick Duke of 
Swabia, and gives him his daughter in 
marriage, 310. 

1V.. of Castile, XLIII. 59—the 
most imbecile of kings and credulous of 
husbands, 59—observations on his gay 
and buxom queen, 49—childless for five 
years, 59—rejoiced at the birth of a 
daughter, the Infanta Juana, 59—re- 
ports of his non-paternity, 59— con- 
tinues to love and honour his queen, 59 
—lavishes praises on her paramour, 59 
—is transiently deposed, 59—reinstated 
on divorcing his wife and disowning her 
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child, 59—recognises the Infanta on 
his death-bed, 59. 

Henry, Dr. (the chemist), XLIII. 320— 
labours of, 327. 

» the Falconer, date at which he 

ascended the throne, LVI. 5. 

, the Minstrel, his account of the 
burning of the church of Dunotter by 
Wallace, noticed, XLI. 346. 

Hephaistos, XLIII. 122. See Ptha. 

Heraldry: Zhe Controversy between Sir 
R. Scrope and Sir R. Grosvenor, by Siz 
N. Harris Nicolas, reviewed, LVI. 
1-30—Bailey’s explanation of * Gentle- 
man, 1—remarkable that heraldry has 
not given way to reform, 1—what for- 
merly the distinctive mark of gentility, 
1, 2—ranks of our aristocracy how sup- 
plied, 2—heraldic associations how use- 
ful, 2, 3—uses of « quarterings,’ 3—value 
of bearings, 3—various examples, 3, 4 
—question of origin of armorial bear- 
ings sketched, 4—Lady Berners’ Trea- 
dise on Armourye, 4—era of general use 
of heraldic devices, 5—their adoption 
accounted for, 5—and their inheritance, 
5—Henrv the Falconer’s claims on the 
science, 5—laws of, how observed in 
Germany, 5, 6—date of earliest armo- 
rial bearings, 6—heraldic badges and 
devices, whence derived chietiy, 6— 
Simple Ordinaries, 6 — instances, 6— 
what kinds traceable to the crusades, 
6, 7—animal emblems whence arose, 7 
—supposed device of William the Con- 
queror’s shield, 7—connexion between 
heraldry aud the chase, 7— technical 
descriptions, 7 — German blazonry, an- 
ecdote of Napoleon, 7—connexion of 
some charges with family names, 7,8— 
character of heraldic figures, 5—bear- 
ing of the bishopric of Chichester, 8— 
arms of Dalziel, 8—unnecessary com- 
plexity of modern coats, 8, I—crest of 
the Titlow family, 9—want of taste of 
heralds, 9—moral of ‘ differences,’ 9— 
‘ canting mottoes,’ 9—alliterative ones, 
9—-spirit of mottoes of some of the no- 
bility, 9, 10—origin of mottoes, 10- 
earliest instances of, 10—dispute as to 
origin of * supporters,’ 10—use of, how 
confined in England, 10—in Scotland, 
10—arms of corporations, 10, 11—Papal 
arms, 11—blazonry not confined to the 
shield anciently, 11—magnificence of 
ancient decorations, 11—especially in 
tournaments, 11—badges of cognizance, 
12—of various houses, 12—forbidden by 
Statute, 12—modern instances, 12— 
badges of clans, 12—banners and pen- 
nons, 12—arms in architecture, 12— 














HER 


friends complimented by introduction 
of their arms, 12, 13—arms on furni- 
ture, 13—on seals, 13—on tombs, 13— 
but none on the most ancient tombs, 
13—~where the earliest to be found, 13 
—the real arms frequently suspended 
over the tomb, 13—Edward the Black 
Prince’s arms, 13—the supreme juris- 
diction as to arms where vested, 13, 
14—suits in the Court of Chivalry, 
14d—object of the curious one between 
Scrope and Grosvenor, 14—value of the 
Roll, 14—the part printed by Prynne 
how executed, 14—correctness and 
splendour of Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
edition, 14—contents of the second 
volume, 14, 15—of the third, 15—limi- 
tation in number of inapressions la- 
mented, 15—cause of the interest at- 
taching to the work, 15—character of 
Lord Scrope, 15, 16—his conduct on 
the attainder of his son, 16—Sir Robert 
Grosvenor, 16—origin of the suit, 16, 
17—its duration, 17—appeal to Parlia- 
ment, 17—issue, 17—peculiar interest 
of the document, 17—deposition of John 
of Gaunt, 1S3—of Henry his son, 18, 19 
—of others, 19—anecdotes of Sir John 
Holland, 19-21, note—Sir Thomas Mo- 
rieux, who, 21—Sir Walter Blunt, 21, 
22—Sir Thomas Erpingham, 22—Sir 
John Sully, K.G., who, 22—his depo- 
sition, 23— Sir Guy Brian, 23, 24— 
Sir John Chydioke, 24—Sir William 
Brereton, why fined, 24—depositions of 
abbots and priors, 24—use of arms, how 
proved as old as the twelfth century, 24, 
25—other deponents, 25—Sir Richard 
Waldegrave, 26— others, 26, 27—Sir 
Matthew Redman’s encounter with Sir 
James Lindsay, 26, 27, note—deposition 
of Earl of Northumberland, 27—of 
Harry Hotspur, 27—of Geoffry Chau- 
cer, 28—of Owen Glendower, 28—de- 
positions of Grosvenor'’s witnesses, 28, 
29—Aiatus in the roil, 29—judgment of 
the constable, 29—of the king, 29— 
what arms allowed to Grosvenor, 29— 
who represents him now, 29—arms, how 
emblazoned at Eaton, 29—industry and 
ability of Sir Harris Nicolas, 30—his 
works on ancient national history, 30- 
his legal labours, 30—his Treatise on 
the Law of Adulterine Bastardy, 30— 
his original profession, 30—character 
of his argument for the claim of the 
Knollises to the Earldom of Banbury, 
30, note. 





Heralds’ Books, those of England of little 


value, and why, XLII, 322—account of 
the mode of composing those books, 322. 








HER 


Heralds’ College, character of the French, 
XLVI. 315. 

-,‘the English college of, when, 
and by whom, instituted, LVI. 13. 

———-, The Heralds Visitations, by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, reeommended, LVF. 30. 

Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, family of, 
XLII. 300. 

——-, Hon. Captain Charles, place and 
date of death of, LVIII. 261, note. 

~-, Lady Mary, who, explained, 

LVIII. 162. 

—-, Lord, of Cherbury, anecdote 

of the publication of his book De Veri- 

tate, &c. LI. 122, 














, his vanity, 

LII. 70—hesitates about publishing his 

work against revelation, and why, 71. 

-, Sir Henry, quotation from his 
office-book in regard to Shirley, XLIX. 
6, and note. 

Herculaneum, XLITI. 452. 

———_——.. jocular remarks on the an- 
tiyuities of, LIT. 488, 

Hercules, comparison of the Hesiodic 
shield of, with the Homeric shield of 
Achilles, XLVII. 32, et seg. 

. derived by Tod from the Heri- 
cula, a clan of Rajpoots, XLVIII. 8, 


note. 





——-, why called rpsoarspos Aswv by 
Lycophron, LI. 33. 

—, the anachronism of Amphytrion 
swearing by, LII. 63. 

————_ (the constellation), tendency of 
our system towards, LV. 227. 

Herder, M., conceit of, in regard to the 
early Greek elegies, XLVIII. 77. 

—~—, superiority of his view of 
English literature to F. Schlegel’s, LV. 
22—Ring’s Life of, recommended, 32, 
note. 

Herinneringen uit Japan, van Hendrik 
Doeff, &c., reviewed, LVI. 415-437. 
See Japan. 

Hermann, Godof., his Episto/a ad C. D. 
Iigenum Hymnorum Homericorum edi- 
tioni Lips. premissa, reviewed, XLVII. 
1—observations of, relative to the The- 
ogony, ascribed to Hesiod, 18. 

Hernani and Catherine of Cleves, translated 
from the French by Lord Francis Leve- 
son Gower, reviewed, LI. 177, et seq. 
See Drama, the French. 

Hernani, par Victor Hugo, reviewed, LI. 
177, et seg. See Drama, the French. 
Herod the Great, the object of his build- 
ing a theatre at Jerusalem, LII. 109. 
Herodotus, his statements as to the river 
Nile, and the course of the young Na- 

samonians, examined, XLI, 228. 








| 
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Herodotus, one of the literary pilgrims 
who visited the shores of ancient Egypt, 
XLIII. 112—preceded by Hecateus of 
Miletus, 112—his information chiefly 
derived from the ministers of Ptha 
(Hephaistos) at Memphis, 122—his 
fidelity scarcely to be doubted, 122— 
observations on his remarkable restraint 
when writing on religious matters, 122 
—his assertion that Egypt was the gift 
of the Nile confirmed by modern re- 
searches, 131—calls Menes the founder 
of Memphis, 132—his theory of the 
Egyptian dynasties considered, 133— 
a remarkable passage in, on the Shep- 
herd invasion, noticed, 135, note—the 
Pharaoh of Scripture lurks in the Phe- 
ren of Herodotus, 139, note—observa- 
tions on the Sesostris of, 141—Arabia 
a land of wonder and wealth affirmed 
by, 144—account of the navy of Sesos- 
tris by, 145—notice of the images of 
Sesostris seen in the days of, 145— 
striking story of Darius in, 146—makes 
Sesostris the immediate successor of 
Maris, 151—asserts that Cyprus and 
Pheenicia were conquered by Sesostris, 
152—his description of Scythian tribes, 
376. 

-, advantage to his works of the 
résumé in the first sections of Thucy- 
dides, XLVI. 9. 

-, no knowledge possessed by, 
of the Quorra under the name of Ni- 
ger, XLVI. 80. 

————-, his statements as to the age 
of Hesiod, XLVII. 4—character of his 
great work, 37—Homer his model, 38. 

» quoted, XLVIIT. 77, 81, 380. 

——-——, the wide range of his history, 
L. 286, 287. 

-, his description of Babylon 
corroborative of Scripture, LIT. 507— 
his account of the formation of the 
Delta of the Nile confirmed by Mr. 
Lyell, 512. 

yhis manner, LIII. 96-—Cole- 

ridge’s comparison of, with Thucydides, 

96, 











——-——,, who the first translator of, 
LVIII. 48. 
Heroic poetry, 
XLVIII. 70. 

verse, the wearisomeness of the 
French, LII. 74—and excellence of the 
English, 74. 

Herrick, the poet, a coarse-minded and 
beastly writer, XLIV. 73. 

Herries, Lord, an address of his to James 
1,, LIV. 96. 

Herring, the, proper cookery of, explained, 


some observations on, 
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LVIII. 364—remarks on the spawn of, 
366, 367. 
Herrman, his Wichtigheit des Bergbaues 
von Russland, quoted, XLIII. 286. 


Herschel, Sir John, observations on his | 


statements on the decline of science in 
England, XLIII. 307. 

, character of his 
Treatise on Astronomy, L. 11. 

. remarks on his sci- 
entific knowledge, LIT. 167. 

, his description and 
theory of the mountains in the moon, 
LIII. 424. 











,» observes stars 
through the centre of Biela’s comet, 
LV. 199—his hypothesis of the changes 
in nebulosity of Encke’s, 207—estimate 
of the diameter of Biela’s, 226. 

» his Preliminary 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Piln- 
/osophy, reviewed, XLV. 374-407. See 
Natural Philosophy. 











, his Treatise on 
Sound, reviewed, XLIV. 475. See 
Sound. 

, Sir William, ingratitude of Eng- 
land to, XLIII. 315, 320—labours of, 
327. 


, his astronomical 








discoveries noticed, with remarks, L, 





. his computation of 
size of a comet, LV. 199—description 
of atmosphere of that of 1811, 201— 
discovers Uranus, 216—conjecture of 
his, 227—account of origin of comets, 
229, 230. 

Hervey, Lady, some notices of, LVII. 
477, 478. 

Hesiod, a striking coincidence of senti- 
ment between a passage of, and a pas- 
sage of Chinese poetry, remarked, XLI. 
96, 97. 

, works on the life and writings of, 

reviewed, XLVII. 1—no doubt yet con- 

ceived as to his individual existence, | 

—little known concerning him, 1—te- 

marks on the character of the Lives of, 

1—account of his nativity, and particu- 
lars of his early life, 2—his asserted 

contest with Homer investigated, 2— 

his age considered, 4—observations on 

his poem of the Works and Days, 5— 

the conjectures of Twisten in regard to 

this poem stated, 5—no more remark- 








able poem extant among the reliques of | 


the Greek muse, 6—a poem by Orpheus 
said to have been the original of the 
Works and Days, 7—the aim of the poet 
considered, 7—account of the poem, 7, 
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et seq.—remarks on the great popula- 
rity of his verses about rirtue and /abour, 
10—the character of his maxims de- 
scribed, 11—proved, by his conduct to 
his brother, to have been a kind and 
generous man, !2—the character of that 
part of the poem relating to farming 
described, 12—comparison drawn be- 
tween part of the orks and Days and 
the Virgilian Georgics, 13—his rules for 
safe trading by sea noticed, with re- 
marks, 14—his rules and maxims of a 
domestic nature described, 14—charac- 
ter of that part of the poem called The 
Days, 15—the poet admired and praised 
by all the great men of ancient Greece 
and Rome, 16—the question as to the 
comparative simplicity of Homer and 
Hesiod, and the antiquity of the two 
poets, considered, 16—simplicity stated 
to have been the characteristic of He- 
siod’s mind, 17—comparison between 
Hesiod and Homer, 17—the question 
as to the genuineness of the Theogony 
examined, 17, ef seg.—the proemium of 
the poem how deserving of notice, 18— 
examination of that part of the poem 
relating to the creation of the visible 
universe, 19, e¢ seg.—on what the poeti- 
cal merit of the poem rests, pointed out, 
24—comparison of the battle of Jupiter 
and the Titans, the battle of the gods 
of Homer, and the battle of the angels 
of Milton, 24, ef seg.—extracts trans- 
lated from the Theogony, 26-28—the 
poem of the Shield of Hercules con- 
sidered, 29—its genuineness doubted, 
29, et seg.—its yenuineness asserted by 
Tanaquil Faber, 30—proof of its com- 
paratively modern date, 30, 31—the 
imitation of Homeric verses in the poem 
too apparent not to escape detection, 31 
—a comparison drawn between the Ho- 
meric shield of Achilles and the Hesi- 
odic shield of Hercules, 32, e¢ seg.— 
observations on the language of The 
Works and Days, 37. 

Hesiod, the probable contemporary of 
Callinus, XLVIII. 71—observations re- 
lative to his poem of The Works and 
Days, 71. 

———, stated to be surpassed by Virgil, 
LIL, 93. 

Hesse, William, Prince of, XLIII. 310. 

—--, the Grand Duke of, LII. 22s, 
229—his hospitality, 229. 

Hetherington’s Penny Papers, reviewed, 
XLIV. 262, et seg. See Empire, the 
British. 

Heudelet, Count, his operations in the 
Peninsula, LVII. 516, 517—character 
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of his reports to Soult, 517—his private 
virtues, 519, 

Heudelet, General, account of the opera- 
tions of his division in Spain, LVI. 
479, 480. 

Hevelius, M., XLIII, 312. 

-, M., his theory of comets, LV. 





210, 
Hewet, Mrs., LVIII. 147, e¢ seg. 
Montague, Lady M. W. 
Hexagon, a, why adopted as the figure of 
the cells of bees, LI. 219. 
Hexameters, the hexametrical measure 
perhaps not inadmissible into English 
poetry, and why, LII. 10—the noble- 
ness of the Greek hexameter, 59—in- 
troduced into Roman poetry by Andro- 
nicus, and established by Ennius, 60— 
twenty out of thirty books of Lucilius 
written in, 66 


See | 





fondness of Catullus | 


for spondaics, 72—the hexameter of 
j | 


Ovid, 74. 
Heygate, Alderman, XLII. 246. 
Heylin, Peter, his account of the manner 
in which Noy, the attorney-general, 


collected and preserved notes and pre- | 


cedents rejating to ship-money, XLVII. 
476. 

Heyne, Professor C. G., his Essay De 
Sontibus historiarum Diodori, contains a 

long list of authors probably consulted 

by _ ew ely XLII. 123—his opinion 
on the authors of Egyptian civilization 
noticed, 129—remarks on the monu- 

ments inspected at the wish of, 130. 

» his theory re- 
garding the Homeric poems noticed, 
with remarks, XLIV. 124—quoted, 143, 
note—his supposition regarding the 
unity of the Iliad examined, 149, 

Heysham, Dr., who, explained, LIII. 69, 

Heywood, Chief Justice, observations on a 
rule made by, in regard to the trial of 
causes in the principality of Wales, 
XLII. 222. 

Heywood, John, the object of his plays 
stated, XLVI. 496. 

Hibbert, Dr., proofs of the power of the 
waves of the sea stated by, XLIII. 440, 
441—and of the power of lightning, 
441. 








-, Samuel, his Sketches of the Phi- 
losophy of Apparitions, and an attempt to 
trace such Illusions to their Physical 
Causes, reviewed, XLVIII. 287. See 
Apparitions.—The subject of spectral 
illusions treated with much ingenuity 
by, 307. 

Hiberni, little known of the people so 
called in Ireland, XLI. 126—subdued 
by the Scots, 126. 
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Hic, changes in declension of, how ac- 
counted for, LVII. 86. 

Hickes, Mr., character of his Thesaurus, 
LIV. 301. 

Hicks, Baptist, created Viscount Camp- 
den, XLII. 302. 

Hieres, LIX. 138. 

Hiéroglyphes. Examen Critique des Tra- 
vaux de feu M. Champollion sur les Hié- 
roglyphes, par M. J. Klaproth, reviewed, 
LILI. 100, et seg. See Egypt. 

Hiéroglyphique, Lettre @ M. Charles Co- 
querel sur le Systeme, de M. Champollion, 
par A. L. C, Coquerel, reviewed, XLIIL 
111-155. 

Hieroglyphics, LIII. 100, e¢ seg. 
Egypt. 

——, Egyptian, works on, re- 
viewed, XLIII. 111-155—Dr. Young 
discovers a key to, 115—alphabet of, 
constructed, 119—figurative, symbolic, 
and phonetic, 119. 

Hieroglyphics and Egyptian Antiquities, 
Lectures on the Elements of, by the Mar- 
quis Spineto, reviewed, XLIII. 111- 
155—the lectures read before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 115—the gra- 
dual development of Champolilion’s 
Systeme Hiéroglyphique traced in the 
work, 118. 

Higden, Mr., date of his Polychronicon, 
LV. 356. 

Higginson, Mr., Governor of Madras, his 
letter to the king of Ava an amusing 
specimen of commercial obsequiousness, 
XLI. 29—reply of the king, 29. 

High-churchman, picture of a real, LVII. 
373. 

High Commission Court, the objections 
of Lord Keeper Williams tu the, stated, 
XLVII. 484—the severity of this court 
traced by Hacket to Archbishop Abbot, 
485—Laua’s statement in regard to the 
nature of the causes tried in the, 485— 
Sir M. Hale’s opinion of the good effects 
of the court, 455—the sentence against 
Prynne and others noticed,with remarks, 
485, and note. 

Highlander, a strange answer of a, stated, 
XLII. 101. 

Highlanders of Scotland, observations re- 
lative to Pinkerton’s abusive description 
of, XLI. 132—portrait of, in opposition 
to that of Pinkerton, 132. 

Highlands, the, of Scotland, retrogression 
of society in, XLV. 361, 362. 

Hill, Aaron, XLI. 450, 466. 

, Captain, R.N., his conduct at Cron- 

stadt, discussed, LVI. 459, 460. 

» Mr. Nesse, the character of his 

work on insanity described, XLII. 352. 


See 
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Hindoo-Koosh, description of the moun- 
tains of, LIT. 390-392. 
Hindoos, remarks on the antiquity of the 
sacred books of the, X LILI. 418. 

Hindostan, LV. 250, et seg. See Sugar. 
-, Scenes and Characteristics of 
Hindostan, by Miss Emma Roberts, re- 
viewed, LV. 174-194—sketch of a 
* Nabob,’ 174 —‘ an old Indian,’ 174, 
175—want of information as to the state 
of European society in India, 175, 176 
—Miss Roberts’s work acceptable as 
containing authentic information on 
this head, 176—contents of it, 176—her 
peculiar advantages, 176—origin of East 
India Company’s connexion with Ben- 
gal, 176—effect of the battle of Plassy, 
177—description of Calcutta, 177— 
number of population, 177— Chow- 
ringee, 177—want of keeping in the 
architecture of, 178—arrangements of 
houses, 178—appearance of servants, 
178—the Black Town, 178—ladies of 
Calcutta, 178—errors respecting Indian 
marriages, 179—who the most eligible 
matches, 179, 180—remarks on matri- 
mouial speculations in Hindostan, 180, 
18l—a lady wrecked, 181—account of 
the jewauh-club, 181, 182—horrors of a 
great dinner in India, 182—deseription, 
of one, 152, 153—petticoated bottles, 
183—suppers, 183, 184—remarks on 
expensiveness of Indian entertainments, 
184—effects on the natives, 184—their 
disgust, 184, 185—wkhbars of Delhi. 
184, 185—extract from, 185—want of 
urbanity of the English, 186—difficul- 
ties in their way, 156, 187—character 
of the natives, 187—necessity of em- 
ploying them, 187—melting away of 
the native aristocracy, 187—their dis- 
content, 188—progressive degradation 
of the population, 188—integrity of the 
Company’s servants, 188—a new class, 
189—qualified to become a bond of 
union between the British and natives, 
189, 190—certain theories deprecated, 
190—remarks on the remuneration of 
Company’s servants, 191—veneration of 
natives for certain European worthies, 
191—tomb of General Wallace, 19] 
fantastic honours paid his memory, 191, 
192—cenotaph to Judge Cleveland, 192 
—verses in honour of Warren Hastings, 
192 — curious anecdote of Governor 
Charnock, 193—/iaisons of the English 
with native women, 193—elegance of 
figure, 193—early decay of beauty of 
women, 193—dress, 193, 194—women 
of the higher castes, 194—rarity of 
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harems, 194—an opinion as to Asiatic 
women disputed, 1 ‘4. 

Hindus. Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus, translated by H. H. Wil- 
son, reviewed, XLV. 549, et seg. See 
Sanscrit Poetry. 

Hipparchus, his catalogue of stars the ear- 
hest on record, L. 11. 

» his calculations respecting 
the solar year, LIL. 90. 
Hippocampus brevirostrus, 

368. 

Hippocrates, the feeling which induced 
him to adopt the Lomic form of Greek, 
stated, XLVII. 38. 

; Burton’s account of his visit 
to Democritus, XLIX, 18s. 

Hippopotamus, courage exhibited by the, 


L. 126. 








the, 


LVIII. 














, the, abounds among the 
Zoolus, LVILI. 23. 

Hirsch, Meier, character of his work on 
the Theory of Algebrac 
XLVII. 545. 

Histare de la Décadence et de la Chute de 
2’ Empire Romain, tradute de l Anglais 
d°*Edvuard Gibbon. Nouvelle Edition, 
Enticrement revue et corrigée, précédée 
dune Notice sur la Vie et le Charactére 
de Gibbon, et accompagnée de Notes eri- 
tiques at historwques relatiwes pour fa 
plupart a ? Histoire de /a propagation du 
Christianisme. Par M. ¥F. Guizot, re- 
viewed, L. 273, et seg. See Guizot. 

Histoire de la Destruction du Paganisme en 
Occident, par A. Beugnot, de l'Institut 
de France, reviewed, LVII, 29, e¢ seq. 
See Heathenism. 

Historia Celestis, The, difficulties attend- 
ing the publication of, LV. 97, 125, 

Historians, too little attention paid by, to 
the changes silently produced by the 
great body of the people, XLI. 240. 

, what required from, pointed 
out, XLVII. 458. 

—————-, poets the first, in all nations, 
XLVIII. 1. 

-, Bayle’s observations on faith- 
less party, XLVIII. 235. 

————-,, Roman, their method, L. 287. 

Historical novels. See Novels of Fa- 
shionable Life. 

History, the Saint Simonian division of, 
XLV. 431. 

History, Outlines of, reviewed, XLV. 450- 
471—Plato’s account of the origin of 
human souls, 450—experience of the 
Greeks in government, 450—transition 
state of the present age. 451—object of 
the reviewer, 451—earliest form of the 


Equations, 
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Athenian government, 451—establish- 
ment of the archons, 451, 452—decen- 
nial archons, 452—annual archons, 
452—Solon’s legistation.452—the Areo- 
payus, 452—merits of his constitution, 
452, 453—effect of changes made by 
Pericles in it, 453—and why, 454—his 
administration, 454—Cleon’s, 454 — 
Alcibiades’, 454, 455—rule of aristo- 
cracy, how broken at Rome, 455—con- 
dition under the new system, 455—re- 
sults of influx of wealth. 455, 456— 
attempts of Tiberius Gracchus, 456— 
violation of the tribuneship, 457—re- 
sults, 457—nature of history of follow- 
ing century. 457—Caius Graechus, 457- 
his measures, 457—and death, 457, 458 
—Marius, 458—Sylla, 458, 459—Cin- 
na, 459—-state of parties, 459—Sylla, 
how becomes master of Rome, 460—his 
measures, 460—abdication, 460—Catul- 
lus, 460—Meteilus, 460—Pompey, 460 
—Hortensins, 461—Lepidus and Lu- 
cullus, 461—value of Cicero’s suffrage 
in favour of his party, 46l—and of 
Cato’s, 461—ambition of Lepidus, 462 
—Sertorian war, 462—Pompey joins 
the democrats, and why, 462—charac- 
ter of Julius Cesar, 463—connexion 
withthe democrats, 463, 464—Pom- 
pey’s arrogance, 464—opposed by Cras- 
sus, 464—who unites with Caesar, 464— 
the triumvirate, 464—measures of the 
senate, 464—violation of the laws, 465 
—why Cesar could not yet assume 
supreme power, 465—is appointed to 
Gaul, 465—Pompey’s domestic govern- 
ment, 465, 466—Pompey sole consul, 
466—his arrogance, 466—politics of 
the ancient families, 467—influx of bar- 
barians, 467—re-action against Cesar, 
467—Caligula, 467, 468—lesson to be 
deduced from the history of the subver- 
sion of ancient governments, 468— 
popular will, what, 468—effects of un- 
limited concession to, 468, 469—what 
only can secure the happiness of society, 
469—changes of ancient, may be fairly 
applied to modern, times, and why, 470 
—advantages and disadvantages of re- 
presentative systems, 470—motive of 
the reviewer, 470—danger from demo- 
cracy to the constitution, 471—liberty 
like oxygen, and why, 471. 

History. Researches on Primeval History, 
by Charles Tilstone Beke, reviewed, 
LIL. 496-519. See Beke, Charles Til- 
stone. 

History of Architecture, by Thomas Hope, 

. Esq., reviewed, LIII. 338-371. See 

Architecture, Hope's History of. 
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History of Roman Literature, from the ear- 
hiest Period to the Augustan Age, 2 vols., 
and during the Augustan Age, | vol., by 
John Dunlop, Esq., reviewed, LII. 57- 
95. See Dunlop, John. 

, the, of ancient Rome, its extreme 

obscurity, LII. 68, 89—the. of the 

Roman republic, characterized, 83, 84 

—Cicero’s statement of the law of his- 

tory, 85. 

, observations on the composition 

of, XLVII. 366. 

. observations relative to the diffi- 
culty of writing contemporary history, 
XLVIII. 236. 

History of English Dramatic Poetry, by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., reviewed, XLVI. 
477 See Dramatic Poetry. 

History, the, of the Revolution in 1688, by 
Sir James Mackintosh, reviewed, LI. 
493-534. See Mackintosh. 

History, advantages of the study of, when 
properly written, LVIII. 414, 415— 
what the sources from which its out- 
lines must be filled up, 415—and why, 
416. 

Mistory of the War in the Peninsula, &c. 
&§c., by Col. W. F. P. Napier, C. B., 
reviewed (first article), LVI. 131-219 
—(second article), LVI. 437-489— 
(third article), LVII. 492-542. See 
Napier, Colonel W. F. P. 

History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chupelle, 
by Lord Mahon, vol. L., reviewed, LVI. 
330-349. See England, Lord Mahon’s 
History of. 

History of British Fishes, by William Yar- 
rell, F. L.S., reviewed, LVIII, 334-370, 
See Fishes. 

Hit, Captain Chesney's account of the 
scenery on the banks of the Euphrates, 
near the town of, X LIX. 215. 

Hita, Ginez Perez de la, his Civid Wars 
of Grenada, a fabulous legend, XLIII. 
56—censure on, by Padre Echevarria, 
56. note, 

Hitote, a converted chief of Tahiti, XLIIL 
18—observations relative to his coura- 
geous conduct in the battle with the 
idolaters, 18. 

Hoang-ly,who,LV1. 492—why worshipped, 
LVI. 492. 

Hoare, Mr., his evidence in regard to the 
motive which induces bankers not to 
prosecute forgers stated, with remarks, 
XLVII. 191—his statement, in regard 
to the effect of education as regards 
crime, examined, 196, note. 

Hoare, Mr. Samuel, of Hampstead Heath, 

Crabbe’s intimacy with, L. 500. 
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Hoarfrost River, character of the, sketched, | 
LVI. 280, 281. | 

Hobbes, Mr., his observations on the effects 
of the study of the Greek and Roman | 
historians noticed, XLVII. 474—his | 
observations on the principles of an up- | 
right member of parliament, 478—his | 
remarks on Lord Strafford, 503. 

, his assertion that an incor- 
poreal substance is a contradiction, dealt 
with, LI. 224. 

Hobhouse, Sir John Cam, his hatred of 
bores, L. 375. 





; nature of his | 
Act for the Protection of Children in | 
Factories, LV11. 408, 409. 

Hobman, Mr., shows the cause of the in- 
crease of poor-rates in Englaud of late 
years, XLI. 249. 

Ho-chang, the Chinese term for ¢ pilot.’ 
LI. 470—his duties in a Chinese junk 
described, 470, 

Hoche, General, appointed to take the 
command of the French expedition 
directed against Ireland, XLVI. 245. 

Hodges, Colonel, character of his Narra- 
ave relating to the Affairs of Portugal, 
XLIX. 536, note. | 

Hodgkin, John, his Observations on the 
Establishment of a General Registry,. 
reviewed, XLII.170. See Registration. 

Hodgskin, Mr., his doctrines in regard to 
the ace umulation of property exposed, 
XLVII. 412, 

Hodnet(Shropshire), the living of, accepted | 
by the late Bishop Heber, XLIII. 383. 

Hoffman, Mr., his Winter in the Far West 
commended, LIV. 413. 

Hiflichkeit, Die Regel Von, reviewed, LIX. 
396-439. See Manners and Etiquette. 
Hogarth, William, the masterly sketch of 
his life by Horace Walpole noticed, L. 
58—best appreciated in his engravings, 
59—the character of his pictures de- 
scribed, 59—the strictures of Walpole 
on his Sigismunda noticed, 59—observa- 
tions on his learning, 60—remarks on 
his Analysis of Beauty, 61—his remarks 
on the plan for establishing an academy 

of art in England, 63. 
" epieenenees estimate 

















of him, LIV. 27( 
Hogg, James, os 
- ey XLIV. Si. 
—-, Mr. Thomas Jefferson, his vulgarity 
and insolence, LI. 525. 
Hohenloe, Prince, XLII. 40. 
Hohenstauten ; Geschichte der Hohenstaufen | 
und ihrer Zeit, von Friedrick von Rau- | 
mer, reviewed, LI. 304-342, See | 
Swabia, History of House of, | 


Ettrick Shepherd, 


HOL 


| Ho-ke, and tow-muh, the meaning of, LI- 


470. 

Holbach, Baron d’, account of the philo- 
sophic circle assembling at his seat at 
Grandval, XLVII. 316—observations 
relative to his misrepresentations in 
regard to England, 322. 


| Holbein, the painter, partially unveiled 


the charms of art in England, L. 57. 


| Holcroft, Samuel, extracts from his A/e- 


moirs, XLIX. 402—his observations on 
the comparative good and bad temper 
of race-horses stated, with remarks, 404. 

Holkar (Indian prince), takes Poonah, LI. 
420—but is obliged to retire from thence 
on finding that the British Government 
had determined to support the Peshwah, 
421—is repulsed, 421. 

Holland, observations on the national debt 
of, XLI. 497. 

-——., the effects of her mismanagement 
of the island of Java considered, XLII. 
419. 





-, remarks on the poor colonics 

established in, XLIII. 254. 

—, the north coast of, XLIII. 443 
—Dunes of, 444. 

—_——.-, observations on the influence of 
her example in England after separating 
from Spain, XLVI. 480—machinations 
against the English not favoured by the 
House of Orange, 451—remarks on the 
libels against the English hierarchy 
published i in Holland, 451. 

-, the policy of England towards, 

described, XLIX,. 523. 

—, the -_ wable enmity of James 

Il. to, LI. 49s—is the natural ally of 

England, 49s, 499. 

-, character of travellers from, LI. 

215—the connexion of the Dutch with 

Japan, 293—to what is owing their first 

access to Japan, 293, note—liberality of 

the king of, 295—notice of the trade of 

the Dutch with Japan, 507, 308. 

. nature of poor-laws of, LV. 43— 
expenditure per annum on paupers, 43, 
44—increase of paupers in, 44. 

—_—_—-, New, observations on the island 
of, XLVI. 56—account of the progres- 
sive state of the colony established at 
Swan River, 57. 

, Lord, similarity between the 

conduct of the present and the Lord 

Holland of the days of Clarendon, 

XLVII. 282. 

= . notice 

Jamaica, L. 396. 

————, high commendation of 

his account of the life and writings of 


Lope de Vega, LIX. 77, note. 


























of his estates in 
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Holland House, Kensington, date of the 
building of, LIX. 340. 

———-, Sir John, sketch of his life, LVI. 
19, 20—entertaining account of his con- 
duct at a tournament, 20, 21, note. 

Holles, Sir John, lays the foundation of 
the power of the Pelhams, XLII. 302. 

Hollis, Mr. Denzil, an instructive lesson 
afforded by his Memoirs, XLVII. 274. 

—, observations on his description of 
the political consequences of the civil 
war in England, XLVII. 513—his 
remarks on his former associates stated, 
with remarks, 513. 

Holme, Randal, who, explained, LVI. 8, 
note. 

Holstein, observations on the paper-money 
in, XLIII. 288. 

Holsteinborg, LIV. 5. 

Holt, in Sussex, the township of, cited to 
show the extent to which proprietorship 
in land was carried in former times, 
XLI. 250—its present state and popula- 
tion compared with its former, 250. 

, Chief Justice, his opinions as to the 
nature and value of the elective franchise, 
XLVI. 611. 

Holyhead mail, account of the improve- 
ment in the rate of traveliing by the, 
XLVIIL. 356. 

Holy Land, 
Alphonse de Lamartine, reviewed, LIV. 
155-180. See Lamartine. 

Holy War, Bunyan’s, verses prefixed to 
his, XLIII. ‘481—allegory of, 490— 
character of the work, 491—expressive 
names made use of in, 491. 

Homage, why paid by the kings of Scot- 
land, to those of England, for Lothian, 
pointed out, XLI. 345. 

Home Colonies, by William Allen, reviewed, 
XLI. 522. See Working Classes. 

Home colonies, the formation of, advo- 
cated, for the employment of the poor, 
and as the means of relieving the dis- 
tress felt at present by the working 
classes in England, XLI. 522. See 
Working Classes. 

Home, the Rev. 
writing Douglas, LIL. 110. 

Home, Sir Everard, XLI. 172, note, 325. 

Homer, the asserted contest of, with He- 
siod considered, XLVI. 2—remarks on 
his Golden Verses, 3—the questions as 
to the comparative simplicity of Homer 








John, persecuted for 





A Pilgrimage to the, &c., by | 


and of Hesiod, and as to the relative | 


antiquity of the two poets, examined, 16 
—comparison between, and Hesiod, 17 
—Homer the model of Herodotus, 38. 

. observations on the peculiar cha- 





racter of his Iliad and Odyssey, XLVIII. 
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69—his character merged in the cha- 
racter of the age, 70—the sun of Greek 
heroic poetry rose and set with him, 70 
—left no genuine descendants, 71—the 
connexion between Homer and Pindar 
entire, 71. 

Homer, his two great works the most de- 
lightful of epics, and why, LIT. 16—in 
what sense he may be called vor ef 
preterea nihil, 16—Aleeus compared 
to, by Quinctilian, 73, and note—cha- 
racter of Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge’s 
Introduction to, 140. 

Homeric poems, the origin “of the, works 
on the subject of, reviewed, XLIV. 121 
—character of Mr. Coleridge’s IJntro- 
duction to the Study of the Greek Classic 
Poets, 121—the present state of belief 
in regard to the origin of the Iliad, 124 
—Mr. Granville Penn’s opinions, 125— 
and Mr. Payne Knight's, 125—opinions 
of the German writers, 126—review of 
some of the principal arguments on 
either side of the question, 127, et seq.— 
heads under which considered, 127— 
inquiry into the authority of the original 
story of the separate rhapsodies, and 
their more recent compilation into two 
great poems, 127—opinious of Giam- 
battista Vico, 128—and of Bentley, 
129— examination» of the Pisistratid 
story, 130—birth-place of the poet or 
poets of the Iliad, 135—theory of M. 
Schubarth, 134—and of Dr. Bernhard 
Thiersch, 138—inquiry into the ex- 
ternal probability that such poems 
could, or could not, be composed and 
preserved at the periods to which they 
are assigned, 140—Mr. Coleridge's 
abstract of the arguments against such 
a probability, 140—those arguments 
examined, 140, ef seqg—views of M. 
Kreuser in regard to the antiquity of 
writing, 141—inquiry into the internal 
probability or evidence of an original 
design, and the congruity or incongruity 
of the several parts of the poems as they 
now exist, 147—many of the objections 
to the original writing of the poem 
equaily upplicable to the Pisistratid 
compilation, 148—general design of the 
lhiad, 151—consistency of the characters 
in the separate parts of the poem, 155— 
Helen, 155-157—quotation from Mr. 
Coleridge on the subject of the Odyssey, 

157, 158—character of Ulysses, how 
sketched, 159—question of identity of 
authorship of Iliad and Odyssey dis- 
cussed, 159, 160—variations between 
the two, 160—how, may be accounted 
for, 160, note—discrepancies of mytho- 
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logy, by whom ably investigated, 160— 
theory of the general discrepancies, 160 
— theory of the reviewer, 160—of 
Koliades, 161—-Sir W. Gell’s account 
of Ithaca, 161—disputed by M. Vélcker, 


161—difficulties of Homer's account of 


the group of islands, 162—speculations 
as to the identification of Dulichium, 
162, 163—meaning of xpos Zofov, 163— 
of xéaweran, 163—Ithaca perhaps the 
most westerly of the islands, 163—posi- 
tion of its town, 164—character of his 
arguments, 


former times, 165, nofte—extracts from 
Sotheby’s translation, 165, note, 168. 
Homeric verses, curious, written by Bishop 
Hebet, XLIII. 380-382 —by others, 
382. 
Homicide, the crime of, how looked upon 
by the Chinese, L. 464. 


Honduras, remarks on the extension of 
the shores of, XLIII. 444. 
Hone, William, his Fadl Annals of the 


reviewed, 


French Revolution of 1830, 
See Revolution, 


XLIV. 226, et seg. 
the French of 1836. 
Hong merchants, their interest to dise 
courage European importations to Chi- 
na, and why, XLII. 155—their opinions 
of free trade stated, with remarks, 156 
—confidence of the Hong merchants in 
the East India Company, 156—picture 
of their commercial transactions, 162. 

-, of Canton, their repu- 

tation, L. 433-435—autility of their in- 

stitution, 456, 457, 460, 463, 464, 

——-, the most respectable 
have ‘oil from business, LII. 368 
nole. 

Honorius, the Emperor, an income of 
200.0007, not uncommon among the 
Romaus of his time, L. 402, note. 

-, state of Chris- 
tianity under, LVII. 61, 62—remark- 
able edict of his, 63. 

Honour, Court of, account of the proceed- 
ings of, XLVII. 483—the grievances of 











164—Seneca’s opinion of 
the disquisition as to the authorship of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, 164—interest of 
it, 165—criticism of various translators of 





that court not ascribable to a system of | 


tyrannical government, 484. 

, law of, observations relative to 
the, XLIV. 87. 

Hood, meaning of, as an English termina- 
tion, LVII. 106, 107, 

Hood, Lord, XLI. 381. 

——-, Mr., Bulama colonist, 
XLI. 399. 406-408. 

-, Sir Samuel, position of his ships on 


the 12th April, 1782, XLII, 70. 








notice of, | 
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Hooghly, appearance of the river, LV. 
177. 
| Hook, Theod., his Life of Sir David Baird 
interesting ‘and able, LI. 404—other re- 
marks on that work, 404—406, 408, 409. 
- , remarks on his proposed 
edition of Foote’s Works, L. 54, note— 
a large portion of Foote’s spirit pos- 
sessed by Mr. Hooke, 54, note. 
—_—— , ludicrous anecdotes of, 
472,473. 
, notice of his projected 
History of Hanover, LN IIL. 333. 
——, his addiction to puns, 
LIX. 489—his peculiar field of humour, 
489—specimens, 490-493. 
Hooke, Dr., XLIIL. 417—his enlarged 
views of fossil remains, 420. 
Hooker, Rev. Dr., his < ‘ees Polity 
recommended, X LI. 
—, cited, XLII. 212, and 














LY. 452, 455, 




















; Object of ecclesiastical 
controversy in his time, LII. 470—date 
of his Polity, 470—a remarkable predic- 
tion of his how fulfilled, 470. 

Hooper, Bishop, his controversy with 
Cranmer on the episcopal habits, no- 
ticed, with remarks, X LVII. 376. 

Hope, the Pleasures of, analysis and criti- 
cism of, LVII, 350-354, 356. 

Hope, Cape of Good, contributed largely 
to her military defence, XLU. 513— 
one ofa chain of posts by which our 
power in the eastern seas is maintained, 
923 — Sir H. Parnell’s proposal for 
abandoning the Cape, combated, 523. 

-, General, praise of his despatch an- 

nouncing the battle of Corunna, LVI. 

488. 

-, Mr. Thomas, his description of the 
burying-ground of the city of Constan- 
tinople, XLI. 474. 

———_—_—————,, his History of Archi- 
tecture, reviewed, LIII. 338-371. See 
Architecture, Hope’s History of. 

Hopetoun, the Earlof. See Hope. 

Hoppner, Mr., his character as a painter, 
described, L. 79. 

Horace, an instance of an antithetic pa- 
rallel in two lines of his poetry, pointed 
out, XLI. 97. 

; his notice of the ‘controversy 

regarding the inventor of the Greek 

elegiac couplet, XLVIII. 78, 

, quoted, XLVIII. 380. 

-, his portraits of madness exempli- 

fied by Sir H. Halford, XLIX. 183. 

, observations on the success of his 

attempts to Latinize the Alcaic ode, 

XLIX. 363—the dignity of the Latin 
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Aleaic to be attributed to the fine taste 
of Horace, 363. 
Horace, the most popular of the Roman 
writers, L. 469. 
; has but little of Pindar’s style, 
LI. 19—abounds in matter for painting, 
though himself deficient in the power 
of painting, 21—is a French kind of 
Pindar, 53. 
, the taint of his writings, LIL. 72— 
is at least a rival to Virgil, in what, and 
why. 94—his character as a poet and 
satirist, 94, 95—Lord Byron's dis- 
taste for his works whence probably 
imbibed, 158. 
—, criticisms on Dr. Beatley’s edi- 
tion of, LIV. 334—remarks, 335. 
, character of Count Daru’s trans- 
lation of, given by Louis XVIII, LVI. 
306. 

















Horeb, Mount, disputable whether the | 


same mountain as Sinai, LIX, 127- 


129—probable meaning of the word, | 


129, 130. 


Horn, Franz, his abilifeas a commen- | 


tator on Shakspeare, LVIII. 317. 

Horne, Bishop, XLIV. 415—the charac- 
ter of his Commentary of the Psalms, de- 
scribed, XLIV. 416. 

Horse, 4 Treatise on the Care, Treatment, 
and Training of the Enghsh Race-horse, 
by R. Darvill, V.S., reviewed, XLIX. 
381. See Turf. 

——-, the, its powers of endurance, LII. 
dd 


Horse and Carriage Oracle, The, by John 
Jervis, an old coachman, revised by 
William Kitchener, M.D., reviewed, 
XLVIII. 346. See Carriages. 

Horse-racing on horse-back, practised by 
the ladies in parts of China, LI. 474. 

Horses, observations on the hard:hood of 
the, of North America, XLII. 86. 

, tax on, XLIII, 258-261. 

Horses, the Choice of, and their Manage- 
ment, and Remarks on the Condition of 
Hunters, by Nimrod, XLVIL. 216— 
observations on those used in hunting 
in past and present times, 220—two 
distinct species of the horse to be seen 
in the most perfect state at Newmarket 
and Melton, 222. 

Horses, stage-coach, observations on, 
XLVIII.359—remarks on feeding, 359 
—statement of the average price of, 359 
—the qualities necessary for,{described, 
360 — change in the English coach- 
horse, 370—price of coach-horses, 370. 

» Management of, in harness, re- 








marked upon, L, 324, 325—customs of 
the Germans as to this, 323-325. 
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Horses, effect of extending railways, with 
respect to, LIX.318—cruelties on, 318, 
319. 

Horsley, Bishop, character of his writings, 
XLIV. 415, 435. 

—_—_—_ , the attacks on his cha- 
racter by Mr. Hall, examined, XLVIII. 
106. 

Hortense, Madame la Reine, remarks re- 
specting, LII. 178—See Buonaparte, 
Madame Louis. 

Hortensius, Quintus, sketch of character 
of, XLV. 461. 





——_—____—_-, his regard for his 
slaves, L. 408. 

Horton, Rt. Hon. J. W., da Inguiry into 
the Causes and Remedies of Pauperism 
by, reviewed, XLII. 242-277—the de- 
fects of his plans of colonization pointed 
out, 268-271. 

Robert Wilmot, Corre- 

spondence between,and a Select Class of 

the Members of the London Mechanics’ 

Institution, &c. &c. &c., reviewed, XLIV, 

262-317. See Empire, the British, 

, Mr, Wilmot, XLIV. 592. 

, Sir Robert Wilmot, his mode of 
emigration stated, with remarks on his 
plan, XLVI. 375. 

Horus, a conquering sovereign of Egyp., 
XLIII, 150. 

Hoshea, embassy sent by, XLIIT. 154. 

Hosking, Mr., an assertion of his as to 
the spires of churches, refuted, LIII. 
358. 

Hospital; An Account of the Foundling 
Hospital in London, for the Maintenance 
and Education of Exposed and Deserted 
Young Children, 1835, reviewed, LIII. 
473, et seq. See Charity. 

Hossein, LII. 49. 

Hoste, Pére Paul, suggests the manceuvre 
of breaking the line in naval battles, 
XLII. 60—observations on his work on 
naval tactics, 60 — question whether 
known to Mr. Clerk, 60. 

Hotel de Ville de Paris, 1830, Memorial 
de f, reviewed, LV. 416-435. See 
Bonnellier. 

Hotham, Commander, letter from, on the 
Turkish fleet, XLII. 538. 

Hotteutot villages, working communities 
successfully formed in, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, XLI. 361. 

Houchard, General, XLIX. 40. 

Houghton, Tower, account of James I. of 
England’s visit to, XLI. 64. 

Houghton-le-side, anecdote of James I. 
of England, on his arrival at, on his way 
to London, afterthe death of Queen 
Elizabeth, XLI. 55. 
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Hounds, XLVI. 218. See Fox-hounds. 

Houris, of Mahomet, of what created, 
XLII. 47. 

Hours of Idleness, motive of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer’s critique upon, XLIV. 
179. 

House, Dalkeith, anecdote of M. G. Lewis 
at, L. 375. 

——-, Melbourne, dinners at, L. 378. 

House of Commons, Montesquieu’s error 
respecting the, pointed out, XLIII. 
217—table of parties in, by M. Cottu, 
2138—observations on the influence of 


HOW 


longer the characteristics of, 506—the 
parallel between the House of Com- 
mons and the French legislative assem- 
biies, 506—completed by the custom of 
allowing committees to sit during the 
sitting of the House, 506—remarks on 
this, 506, 507—and on the consequences 
of reporting the debates under these cir- 
cumstances, 507—morning sittings, 507 
~—the effect if followed up, 507, 508— 
the Reform Act has transferred to it 
the appointment of the ministers of the 
crown, 508. 

















' the House of Commons, 219. House of Commons, style of oratory in, 
» probable working of, LIL. 81, 82. 
. if independent, XLV. 301, 302. , effect of diversities 
. , prejudicial effects of of composition of, LVII. 345. 
> its interference with military finance, » shown to be virtu- 
1 XLI. 508. ally a body of delegates, LIX. 555, 
, the present state of, 556. 
- considered, XLII. 269—compared with | House of Commons. Short History of the, 
f the House of Lords, 270—decided su- by John Allen, Esq., reviewed, XLVI. 
? periority of the Lords as a deliberative 544. 
body, 270—want of efficiency in the | House of Lords, influence of the, XLIII. 
members of the Lower House, 270—re- 219. 


marks on their want of independence, 








» its decided superiority 


if 27i—and on their versatility, 272— over the House of Commons as a de- 
* mode of raising the character of the liberative body, XLII. 270, 


House suggested, 273—to jwhom com- 
pared by Pitt, 313. 
» the presentation of 


Householders in Danger from the Populace, 
by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Esq., re- 
viewed, XLVI. 544. 








papers to, carried to a most prejudicial | Housekeepers’ rooms, in gentlemen's 
™ extent, XLII. 519. houses, pronounced to be dens of iniquity, 
1. ——-, question as to the L. 334. 


comparative value of merely popular | Houstoun, account of adiscovery made by 





“9 elections ef members of, XLVI. 283, a gentleman of the name of, regarding 
be 284. canal navigation, X LIX, 213. 

nf , difficulty of carry- | How, explanation of the word, L, 181— 
1. ing on the affairs of administration in its relative meaning, 152. 


harmony with, during late years, XLVI. 


How it must Work, by Henry Francis Lord 
578—prospective survey of the character 


Teynham, reviewed, XLVILI. 542. See 

















best schools tor, 290—interest felt in 


of Trevelyan, remarks on the character 
the discussions of, at Drontheim, in Nor- 


of, L. 413. 


- and composition of the House of Com- Parliamentary Reform. : 
1. mons to be called into existence by the | How will it Work ? by J. G, Lemaistre, 
me passing of the Reform Bill, 578, e¢ seg. A.M., reviewed, XLVIIL., 542. See 
er , character of the Re- Parliamentary Reform. 

formed, L. 257—its ‘ diligence,’ 258— | Howard, fascination attached to the name 
- its * attentive impartiality” 260 —its of, XLII. 283--account of the house of, 
‘ee * gentlemanlike qualities, 262 — its 289, 

‘amount of knowledge and business- -, Charles, Esq., of Melborne farm, 
oe like talent,’ 264— its ‘ disinterested pub- | result of his experiment of attaching a 

lic spirit,’ 267. ; small garth of land to the cottage of a 
= , debate, the charac- | labourer, XLI. 271. : 
of teristical eloquence of, LI. 290—-the -, Theresa, the heroine of the novel 

| 





of way, 467, | Howick, Lord, observations on his calcu- 

| , proves the chief ob- | lation asto the expense of emigration 
L stacle to the innovating designs of | to the Canadas, XLVI. 380. ; 
ay James I1., LI. 499—the Reform Act Howick, Lord, Letter to, ona Legal Provi- 
im has given the Dissenters a preciomi- sion for the Irish Poor, by N. W. Senior, 
. nance in, 505—diligence and ability no 


Esq., reviewed, XLVI, 390, 
Quarrer_y Review, Vou. LX. R 
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Howick, Lord, Letter to,on Commutation 
of Tithes, anda Provision for the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland, by Nassau 
W. Senior, Esq., reviewed, XLVI. 410. 
See Ireland, State and Prospects, 

Howitt, William and Mary, XLIV. 83. 

Howley, Dr., opinion of, on Heber’s pro- 
jected hymns, XLIII. 395. 

Huahine, Mr. Hayward remains in, 
XLIII, l—account of Taaroarii, the 
young chief of. 1|0—Matapuupuu. chief- 
priest of, 10—Puru, king of, 10—devo- 
tion of the natives of, to their idolatry, 
10—inhabitants of, accompany Pomare 
II. to Tahiti, 17—people of, prayed for 


by Pomare, II., 24—remarks on the | 


houses built in, 38-—-account of the code 
of laws for, 43—alteration in, 46— 
domesday-book of, 48 — missionaries 
exercise most influence in, 45—Po- 
mare’s widow visite, 49—is harshly 
treated in, 49—death of the chief of, 
§2. 

Huallaga, site of the sources of, LVII. 9 
—rapidity of, 11—and dangerous falls, 
1l—iength estimated, 11. 

Huanuco, account of the valley and town 
of, LVII. 9—population, 9 

Hubbocke, Mr., his speech to the lions at 
the Tower of Lendon, on the visit of 
James 1. of England to that place, 
XLI. 60. 

Huddlestone, Mr., curious story of, related, 
LIX. 400, 401. 

Hudibras, Voltaire’s opinion of, quoted, 
XLII. 74. 

—-, quoted on the subject of Bail, 
XLII. 198, note. 

Hudson, Daniel, some notice of, LVI. 
280. 








river, comparison of the scenery 
on, with that of the Rhine, Lil. 
218. 

Hudson’s Bay, account of the collections 
of the birds of, XLVII, 361. 

Hug, Professor, character of his Introdue- 
tion to the Writings of the New Testa- 
ment, XLIV. 432. 

Hughes, Colonel (now Lord Dinorben), 
remarks of Prince Puckler-Muskau in 
regard to, XLVI. 525. 

—, Mr., Mary Colling encouraged 
by, XLVII. 83. 

, Mrs. General, her kindness to 
Mary Colling, XLVII. 83. 

Hugo, Victor, his Bug Jargal, Hans d’Is- 
dande, 2 vols.; Notre Dame de Paris, 3 
vols. ; and Dermer Jour d'un Condamné, 
reviewed, LVI. 65, et seg. See Novels, 
French. 





» his Hernani, Marion de 
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Lorme, Le Roi s° Amuse, Lucréce Borgia, 
ani Marie Tudor, reviewed, LI. 177, 
et seg. See rama, the French. 

Hugo, Victor, his position in the French 

| literary world, LIIT, 218. 
Huish, Robert, his Late Voyage of Captain 
Sur John Ross, R.N., to the Arctic Re- 
gions, for the Discovery of a North-West 
Passage; performed in the years 1829, 
1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, reviewed, LIV. 
1-39. See North-West Passage. 

Hulks, the, not effectual as a punishment, 
XLVII. 211. 

| Hull. See Kingston-upon-Hull. 

| ——, William, his Ecclesiastical Establish- 

| ments not inconsistent with Christianity, 
reviewed, LILI. 175-215. See Chureh, 

Hulls, Jonathan, the application of steam 
to navigation first suggested by, XLII. 
61. 





—____———_—., the real inventor of the 
steam-boat, XLIX. 213, note. 

, date and particulars of 
his discovery of the application of steam 
to navigation, LIV. 469. 

Hulme, Dr., LVI. 404, 405. 

Human bodies, A Bill for Preventing the 
Unlawful Disinterment of, and for Regu- 
lating the Schools of Anatomy, reviewed, 
XLII. 1—observations on the necessit, 
tor dissection, 3—the number of anato- 
mical students annually in London, 
stated, 3—the bodies of murderers the 

| only legal means afforded for their edu- 
cation, 3—account, and character, of re- 
surrection-men, 3—the increasing price 
of bodies a temptation to murder, 5— 
students obliged to go abroad from the 
insufficient supply of bodies in England, 
6—the evils resulting from an imperfect 
anatomical education, stated, 6—the 
injustice and injurious tendency of the 
existing laws relating to subjects for 
dissection, pointed out, 9—the only re- 
medy to be found in the unclaimed bo- 
dies of large cities, 10—objections to 
this plan disposed of, 11—objections to 
the proposed Bill stated, 12—the con- 
cemnation of the bodies of murderers to 
be anatomised the cause of the popular 
antipathy to dissection, 15, 

Humboldt, Baron Alexander Von, XLI. 
316. 














» con- 
sequences of his exaggerated view given 
of the Mexican mines, pointed out, 
XLII. 334—observations on his account 
of the city of Mexico, 336. 

. his 
opinion of the conduct of the missiona- 
ries not just, XLIII. 4, 
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Humboldt, Baron Alexander Von, height 
of Antisana and Quito calculated by, 
XLII. 166—mistakes of, corrected, 
168. 





; his 
estimate of supplies of gold and silver, 
XLUI. 281, 282—of the produce of 
American mines, 283, 285—of the Ural, 
286, note—corrected, 287—of the manu- 
factures in gold and silver, 288, 289— 
of gold and silver produced from 1492 
to 1803, 290, 291, notes—ditto, in Eu- 
rope and northern Asia, 303, nofe—his 
celebrity in Berlin, 318—his reception 
at Petersburgh, 319—strange notion of, 
on voleanic craters, 452—hypothesis of, 
respecting the plain of Jorullo, 453. 

. his 
illustration of the phenomenon of distant 
sounds being heard better during the 
night than the day, XLIV. 487. 








, cha- 
racter of his travels in South America, 
LIT, 204. 

, his 
opinion as to the masses of sea-weeds 
seen off the Canaries, controverted, 
LILI. 315. 

Humboldt, Wilhelm Von, XLV. 549, e¢ 


seq. See Sanscrit Poetry. 





Hume, Baron, character of his Commentary 


on the Criminal Law of Scotland, XLII. 
3 18, note, 

—-, David, character of his History of 
England, XLY1. 6—the want of a new 
and corrected edition of his history, no- 
ticed, 6. 

——, quoted in order to illustrate 
the proceedings of the Long Parliament, 
XLVII. 276, et seq. 

— -, his Essay on Money, quoted, 
XL VII. 428 

—_——_ —-. hi is opinion of Hampden, 
XLVIL. 507. 

——-—-, quoted, XLVIII. 269, 

—-- —, exerts himself in favour of 
Dr. Burney, XLIX. 103. 

—--, the value of his history at 

the present day, L. 305, 306. 


_ 

















Natural History of Religion, that a rude 
people will be polytheists and idolaters, 
LI. 227. 


_— 





--, date of his residence at 
Bristol ascertained, LII. 420—of the 
publication of his autobiographical 
sketch, 420. 

—_——__--, his 
miracles replied {to, LIII. 154-157— 
wants novelty, 155, note—a corollary he 
derives from it, refuted, 157, 158—an 





-, has clearly shown, in his 


} 


argument respecting 
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error of his respecting prophecy, cor- 
rected, 158—instance of his want of 
candour, detailed and commented on, 
158-163—ably refuted by Dr. Elrington, 
162, note—how he came to make an im- 
portant admission respecting prophecy, 
164, 

Hume, Joseph, XLI. 490. 

, effect of his speeches on 

the cause of Reform, XLV. 282, 283. 

, his conduct similar to that 

of Mr. Pym i in 1640, XLVIT. 285. 

——, humorous observations on, 

XLVIILI. 348. 
—_———., observations on his mis- 
sionaries, XLIX. 266. 

Humidity, not the cause of cholera mor- 
bus, XLVI. 200. 

Humming-birds, where found, XLVII. 
359—their instinctive courage, 359. 

Hunald, Duke of Aquitaine, XLVIII. 
430—stoned to death ior heresy or apos- 
tacy, 434. 

Ilungary, travertin of, XLIII. 434. 

; A Steam Voyage down the Da- 

nube, with Sketches of Hungary, Wat. 

lachia, Servia, and Turkey, &c.,. by Mi- 

chael T. Quin, reviewed, LIV. 469-505. 

See Quin, M. T. 

. tributary streams of, to the Da- 
nube, LIV. 470, note—coal found in, 
470—predilection of the nobles for 
English grooms, 476—badness of wiues 
of,477—dress, 477—peasantry of Lower 
Hungary, 479—Latin of, 492, nofe— 
conduct of the Diet of, 495, 496—beauty 
of the language of, 497—population, 
498 — condition, 498 — commerce, 
498. 

Hung-Mou- Yin, the Chinese name for the 
English, real meaning of, L, 458, note. 
Hunt, E. F., his Designs for Parsonages, 
§c., and Exemplars of Tudor Architec- 
ture, reviewed, XLV. 471-503. See 

Architecture, Old English Domestic. 

——-, Leigh, Lord Byron’s character of, 
XLIV. 206—the reviewer’s, 210, 

——-, Henry, his views in reference to 
the Act for the return to cash payments, 
XLII. 243. 

——-, Rev. Dr., his evidence in regard to 
the inadequacy of transportation as a 
punishment, XLVII, 208. 

Hunter, John, XLVI. 62, 

—, a figurative hypothesis of 
XL 1X. 177. 

——, Dr. William, XLI. 165. 

, Dr., his views of the importance 

of cookery, LIT, 408, 

, some notice of, LVIT. 398. 

, the Rev. Joseph, his Hadlamshire 

R2 
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Glossary reviewed, LV. 354, et seq. See 
Dialects, English. 

Hunter, Rev. Joseph, his “eter to Pa- 
trick Fraser Tytler, Esq., reviewed, 
LVIII. 540, et seg. See Record Com- 
mission. 

Hunters, Remarks on the condition of, and 
on the choice of Horses and their manage- 
ment,in a series of familiar letters, by 
Nimrod, XLVII. 216—remarks on the 
change ‘which has taken place in the 
horses so called, 220—the old breed 





not capable of carrying a modern sports- | 
man who rides well up to the hounds, | 


22(—observations on the half-bred horse 
termed cock-tail, 221—remarks on the 
prejudice against thorough-bred horses, 
221—the number of hunters at Melton 
Mowbray stated, 222—number kept by 
each sportsman, 222—statement of the 
expense of a stud of huaters, 222. 

Hunting, difference in the present hour of 
meeting from that of our forefathers, 
XLVI1. 219—observations on the slow 
system of a former period, 219—the ad- 
vantages of the present hour of meeting 
pointed out, 219—the secoud horse sys- 
tem introduced by Lord Sefton, 226— 
account of the commencement of the 
system of hard riding,228—the circum- 
stance which has tended to perfect the 
system of riding well up stated, 229— 
statement of the expenses of a hunting 
establishment, 231, and nofe—account 
of some foreigners who have engaged 
in this sport in England, 233—deserip- 
tion of hunting at Melton Mowbray, 
234, et seq. 

» historical account and denunci- 
ation of, from Peter of Blois, LVIII. 
433. 

Huntingdon, Henry of, on the languages 
of Britain, XLI. 156. 

, Lady, anecdote of, LVIiI. 
161, and nele, 162. 

Huntings, royal, described in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth as* the people’s ague,’ 
XLI. 65. 

Huntley, effects of the Scotch system of 
banking shown by a reference to the 
village of, XLII. 496. 

Hunton, Mr., capable of the crimes of the 
highwayman, XLVII. 175. 

Hurdwar, easiness of access of, LIII. 40 

Hurstmonceaux Castle, date of the erec- 
tion of, XLV. 492. 

Huskisson, Right Hon. William, the 
merit or demerit of the free-trade sys- 
tem not wholly to be ascribed to, XLII. 
260—the object of greater eulogy and 
vituperation than any other public cha- 
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racter of his time, 
his views, 265. 

Huskisson, Right Hor. William, XLII. 
508—his intentions in regard to the im- 
portation of foreign goods into our co- 
lonies, 531. 


261—exposition of 





, quoted 
on assay-duty, XLIII. 289, and note— 
on state of the country, 301, note. 

, expla- 
nation of difficulties in the Duke of 
Wellington’s cabinet relative to, XLY. 
523, 524—cause of his vote on the East 
Retford question, 52:1—his resignation, 
527, 528. 








, obser- 
vations on his measures respecting the 
currency, XLVII. 422—some of his 
free-trade measures rash, 435. 





, his de- 
scription of the luxurious habits of an 
English merchant, LI. 233—opinion of 
Sir Egerton Brydges on his style of ora- 
tory, 358 —improved in his later years, 
359. 

Hussein Pacha, his bravery, LIV. 487— 
and patriotism, 487. 

Hussey, Dr., his credit with Mr. Pitt, 
LV I.393—and subsequent conduct, 393- 
395—Cumberland’s character of, 395. 

Hutchins, Mr., value of his specimens and 
descriptions of the birds of Hudson’s 
Bay, XLVII. 361. 

Hutchinson, John, his Moses’ Principia, 
XLIIL. 420. 

, Lord, real character of the 

cabals against him in Egypt, LVI. 

465, 466. 














. Mr. R. H., speech on a 
motion for reform in the Irish House 
of Commons, XLVI. 232. 

Hutton, Mr., theory of, XLIIT, 417—the 
Vulcanists supported by, 423—his The- 
ory of the Earth, 423—opposition to, 
424—main propositions in the theory 
of, 464-468, 

» Justice, recovers 50007. from a 

madman who accused him of high trea- 

son, XLVII. 486. 

. Mr. William, gross slander of his, 
LV. 103, 104. 

Huttonians, doctrines of the, regarding 
their siliceous strata, XLVII. 125. 

Huygens, invited to France by Colbert, 
XLII. 312. 

Huyot, "ae 
XLIII. 

ily daspes, ne some account of, LII. 374 

375. 








his Egyptian researches, 


Hy de, Dr., his work De Religione Veterum 
Persarum, cited, XLII, 29, 
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Hyde de Neuville, M., XLITI. 584, 586. 


Hyde Park, observations on the appear- 
ance of, in a fine afternoon during the 
London season, XLVIII. 374. 

Hyder Ally, threatens the possessions of 
the Kast India Company in the Car- 
natic, XLIIL. 82—defeats Colonel Bail- 
lie’s detachment, 83—his soldiers show 
no quarter, and kill Colonel Fletcher, 
83—orders them to cease on an appeal 
from M. Lally, 83—pays dear for his 
victory, 83--cannonades the British army 
in its march to Vellore, 84. 

Hydrabad, its appearance and population, 
LII. 372. 

Hydrogen gas, the effects of on sound 
stated, XLIV. 484. 

Hydrophobia, account of a cure for, used 
in Mexico, XLII. 342. 

Hykshos, differently translated, XLIII. 
136—traced on Egyptian monuments, 
137—Adentified by Heeren as the ene- 
mies of the Egyptian kings, 158. 

——, the, character of, sketched, LILI. 
114—time of their invasion of Egypt, 
116—question of their identity dis- 
cussed, 116, 117—probably a Scythian 


Ibn Batuta, 7ravels of, translated by the 
Rev. Professor Lee, XLIIL. 392, note. 
Ibrahim Pacha, XLUI. 510—an alleged 
breach of promise of, noticed, 538 

the character of, described, 545—ac- 





ICE 

tribe, 117—causes of their invasion 
traced, 117, 118—extent of their con- 
quest, 118—number of kings of Egypt 
of this dynasty, 118—their expulsion, 
115 — curious inscription respecting 
them, 118—the theory of the residence 
of the Jews under them confuted, 128. 


Ilymrs, observations of Bishop Heber on 


the composition of, XLIII. 385—Dr. 
Howley’s opinion on the same subject, 
395. 

. Epinician, of Pindar, the, what 
the real scope of, explained, 43, 44— 
their foundation, 44-46—their super- 
structure, 47. 





Ilypanis, the, modern name of, LIX. 


39Z. 


Hypatia, a great female mathematician, 


account of her, LI. 66—-presides over 
the Platonic school of Alexandria, 66. 


Hyperbola, an, projectile force necessary 


to cause a planet to move in, LY. 211. 


| Hypochondriasis, the horrors of, whence 


I. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


count of an interview with, 545—a just | 


remark of, noticed, 545—remarks on the 


conversation of, with the admirals of the | 


combined squadron, 545, 546—remarks 
on the promise of, 547-953—observa- 
tions on the alleged cruelties of, 546- 
553. 








» LIT. 250—consequence 
of his successes in Syria, 251. 

"1Bdxou txdixos, origin of the saying, XLIX. 
361. 

Ibycus of Rhegium, account of, and of his 
writings, XLIX. 361—the story of his 
death narrated, 361—almost exclusively 
an amatory poet, 361—how called by 
Suidas, 361 specimens of his poetry 
quoted, 362. 

Ice, description of travelling on, in North 
America, XLII. 85, 90, 91. 

—-, crystals of, are formed in still water 
when cooled below thirty-two degrees, 
the moment it is agitated, LI. 63. 

Icebergs, active geological agents, XLIII. 
446. 

Iceland, account of the Geysers of, XLIII. 


>= 


arising, LIT. 415. 


Hyson tea, matter-of-fact history of a 


pound of, XLII. 14s, 


435—points of eruption at, 450—ob- 
servations on the aqueous vapours of, 
455. 
seland, a Visit to, in the summer of 1834, 
by John Barrow, jun., reviewed, LIV. 
355-365—telations of the island, 355 
—simplicity of the people, 355—mis- 
take of Mr. Barrow's exposed, 355, 356 
other attractions of the country, 356 
the Geysers, 356—effects of the au- 
thor’s Ercursions, 356, 357—of this 
work, 357—Roriias, 357—Lieut. Bre- 
ton’s account of the Norwegian pea 
santry disputed, 357, 358—Reikiavik, 
358—climate of the vicinity, 358—Gey- 
sers, 359-363—H avnetiord, 363—Besse- 
stad the only school in the island, 363— 
description of, 363, 364—domestic edu- 
cation, 364—love of liberty, 364—pea- 
santry why better informed than usually, 
364-—-condition of the clergy, 365—visit 
to Thorlakson, 365—his letter to the 
Literary Fund Society, 365—character 
of Stappen, 365, 366—Snefell Yokul, 
366—basualtic formation, 366, 367—po- 
pulation of Iceland, 367—distribution 
of, 367—exports, 36.’, 368—list of ad- 
venturers in Iceland, 368. 
Ices, the use of, by whom introduced into 
France, LIV. 119, note, 
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Ichthyology, origin and progress of, 
sketched, LVILI, 339-342. 

Ichthyosaurus, the, account of, LVI. 47, 
48. 

Ideen iiher die Politik, den Verkehr und den 
Handel der vornehmsten Vilker der alten 
/tedt. von A. H. L. Heeren, Ideas on 
the Politics and Commerce of Ancient 
Nations, reviewed, XLII. 112-155—a 
work of the highest rank, 118—not 
fairly treated in this country, nofe, 
118, 

Idols, the celebrated, of Bameean, de- 
scribed, LIL. 392. 

Idumea, LIII. 166. See Edom. 

Idyllia Heroica, reviewed, LV ILL, 108-147. 
See Landor, W.S. 

If, etymology of, LIV. 316, and note. 

Iffand, M., character of his comedies, 
LILI, 221. 

Ignoramus, observations on the object of 
the low comedy so called, XLI. 72 
the fondness of James I. for the repre- 
sentation of, misrepresented, 72. 

Iguanodon, the, what, LVI. 52. 

dtiad, the, the present state of belief con- 
cerning the origin of, stated, XLIV. 
124—review of the arguments on either 
side of the question, 127, et seg. 

, observations on the peculiar 

character of, and of the 

XLVIIL. 69. 

, discrepancies between it and 

the Odyssey, XLIV. 160—hypothesis 








Odys sey, 











of the authorship of, 160—number of | 


English translations of, 165, note—cri- | 
ticisms of Chapman, Pope, Cowper, | 
165, nofe—extracts from Sotheby, 165—- | 


168. 
Illiger, M., character of his paper on the 
geography of birds, XLVII. 341. 
Illusions, An Attempt to trace them to their 
Physical Causes, by Samuel Hibbert, 
M.)D., reviewed, XLVIII.287. See Ap- 


paritions. 


Imaginary Conversations of Taterary Men | 


and Statesmen, by Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, Esq., reviewed, LVIII, 108-147— 
See Landor, W. S. 

Imagination, observations relative to the 
influence of, over the social system, 
XLVIIE. 170. 

Immateriality, the, of the soul, where a 
clear proof of, to be found, LV. 396, 
note. 

Imogene (the frigate), proof of the strength 
ot Chinese gunpowder in an attack 
upon, LVI, 509. 

Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, 
success of mines of the, XLIII. 285, 

Impey, Sir Elijah, LVII. 479, 430. 
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Impiety, ferocity of character the effect 
of sceptical, XLVILI. 104. 

Imports, observations relative to, XLII, 
295. 

Impressment of seamen from American 
ships, observations on, XLIX. 345, 
406. 

——_ -——, observations on the subject 
of, XLIX. 496—the condition of pressed 
men stated, 496—remarks on the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by them, 496—in- 
quiry into how far it may be necessary 
to keep up the system of impressment, 
498—both constitutional and legal to 
compel seamen to serve in the navy, 
499—statement of the cause of the 
odium against the system, 499—altera- 
tions suggested in the system of im- 
pressment, 499. 

Inchbald, Mrs., her private character, L. 
54. 

Inchkenneth, account of, XLVI. 43, 

Inclosure of common fields and wastes, 
account of the commencement of the 
system of, XLI. 245—statement of the 
extent to which it has been carried, 245 
—and of the evils resulting from, 245— 
the true cause of the increase of poor- 
rates, 246—proofs adduced that the in- 
crease of poor-rates has kept pace witn 
the progress of inclosures. 247—the 
measure less to be blamed than the 
manner in which it has been carried 
into effect, 252—the allotments of land 
in severalty an imperfect remedy for 
the evils of the inclosure system, 252— 
observations on the increase of crime 
consequent on its introduction into Eng- 
land, 254—the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire ascribed to a similar 
cause, 256—what the best division and 
size of farms stated, 265. 

Incorporations, the uses of, LVIII. 204, 
205. 

Inde : Corréspondance de Victor Jacquemont 
avee sa Famille et plusieurs de ses Amis, 
pendant son Voyage dans Tf Inde, ve- 
viewed, LIII. 19, et sey. See Jacque- 
mont, Victor. 

Indefatigable, the (frigate), account of a 
mutiny in, LV. 153, 

Independence, the town of, history of a 
small farmer near, LIV. 409, 410. 

a , of the individual mind, a 


XLVIII. 





rare quality in 
167. 


England, 


, the Circassian declaration 
of, characterised and quoted, LIX, 376, 
377. 
Index, observations on the, of a general 
register of title-deeds, XLII. 176. 
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India, steam-navigation to. 
Navigation to India. 

—, observations relative to the neces- 
sity for a steam-communication with, 
XLII. 497, note. 

, statement of the evils resulting from 
the exportation of cotton goods to, from 
England, XLII. 153. 

——, the languages of, connected with 


See Steam 





those of Persia and Northern Europe, | 


XLIIL. 398—ecclesiastical see of, 399, 
400—castes in, 406. 
——, statement of the progress of cho- 


lera morbus in, since 1817, XLVI. | 


171, et seq. 





Basil Hall, XLVII. 145, e¢ seg. 





its native annals, XLVIII. 1. 

——. East, can never be taken by a coup 
de main, LIL, 57.—obstacles to an over- 
laud invasion of, 57—the idea of, a bug- 
bear, 405—character of the attempt to 
effect a communication with, by way of 
the Euphrates, 405—character of the 
passage trom, to Suez, 405. 

, character of French missions 

to, LIII. 21, 22—remarks on English 

treatment of the natives of, 33-45.— 

character of Archer's Tuur wm Upper 








» account of a voyage to, by Captain 


, one great mythic period presented by 


India, 33—of Mundy’s Pen and Pencil | 
Sketches in India, 34, 35 —distinction | 


of classes in, 45—British rule in, 47— 
who the aggressors in our wars with 
the native powers, 47--their character, 
48—decay of European ascendancy in, 
48— its causes, 49—question of possibi- 


lity of a Russian invasion of, discussed, | 


49—and aftirmed, 49, 50. 

(East) Company, unfairly reproached 
with the high price of tea, XLIL. 148 
—the question as to the renewal of 
their charter considered, 148, et seq. 
See China Trade. 

Indian Archipelago, account of the pro- 
duce of gold in, XLIII. 256—Craw- 
ford’s history of, quoted, 286, note—re- 
marks on the supply of gold from, 287 
—account of the produce of mines of, 
291, note—supply of precious metals 
from, 
formed in, 453. 

Indians, account of the appearance of the, 
who perform the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
XLII, 36—their opinion of English go- 
vernmeut stated, with remarks, 37. 

, and Chinese contrasted, XLII. 








150. 





, American, account of the appear- 
ance, manners, and habits of the last 
wretched relics of the, XLVIII. 210— 
remarks on the unsuccessful attempts 


303— recent cones and craters | 


| 


| 
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to Christianise them, 213—by nature a 
shrewd and intelligent race of men, 215 
—observatious on their tact in estimat- 
ing the real station of individual whites 
215—remarks on the antipathy between 
them and the Anglo-Americans, 218. 

Indians, North American, how stow them- 
selves in a canoe, LVI. 279, 280—sin- 
gular trait in character of, 283—old fe- 
male described, 233. 

Indische, Bibliothek, Eine Zeitschrift’ von 
August. Wilhelm Von Schlegel, re- 
viewed, XLV. 1-57. See Sanscrit Poetry. 

Indo-European languages. See Languages. 

Indo-European Languages, Grimm's work 
on the, reviewed, L. 169. See Grimm. 

Induction, the real nature of, XLV. 378, 
and note, 379. 

Indulgences, in the Romish Church, ef- 
fects of, stated, LV. 245, 246. 

Indus, the magnitude of, LII. 380—com- 
pared with the Ganges and Mississippi, 
380-——how far navigable, 380, 

Industry, Address to the Society for the 
Encouragement of, by John Denson, re- 
viewed, XLI, 240. See English Pea- 
santry. Statement of the proposals for 
forming a College of Industry, by John 
Bellers, 359. 

, Rights of, and the Banking Sys- 

tem, works on those subjects reviewed, 

XLVII. 407, 408—the right of private 

property the fundamental principle of 

civilized society, 408—statement of other 
doctrines propagated by the Saint Si- 
monites and Owenists, 409—competi- 
tion the principle on which society has 
hitherto proceeded, 409—the co-opera- 
tive principle a groundless hypothesis, 
and why, 410—competition the primary 
cause of production, 41] —observations 
on the inequality of physical and men- 
tal faculties, 411—the pernicious claim 
set up, in the name of the labourer, for 
the whole produce of industry, and the 
denial of the right of the capitalist and 
landowner to any portion of it, consi- 
dered, 412 —labour without capital 
shown not to be sufficient to subsist the 
population of the earth, 413—statement 
of the observations of Mr. Read on the 
inviolability of property, 413—the secu- 
rity of property the first and most pre- 
cious right of the labourer, 414—a limit 
to the principle of legalized appropria- 
tion, 415—the question as to its just 
limits considered, 415—the causes of 
the general feeling as to the insecurity 
of all property, examined, 416—obser- 
vations on taxation, 417—remarks on 
the effects of the recent measures for re- 
gulating the circulating medium, 417, 
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et seq7.—nature of money, described, 
and its influence on prices, stated, 420, 
et seq.—glance at the historical facts re- 
specting money and the prices of the 
last half-century, 422, ef seg.—inquiry 
into the effects of the advance in the 
value of money and the decrease in 
prices, from 1810, on the interests of 
society, 423, ef seq.—effects of the public 
taxes on industry, considered, 430—the 
reward of industry lessened by every in- 
crease of its exertion, 431—remarks on 
the destruction of capital, and the ef- 
fects, 432—the petition of the iron and 
coal masters of Staffordshire to Earl 
Grey. quoted and examined, 432—the 
embarrassments of productive industry 
not confined to this country, 434—the 
general rise in the value of the precious 
metals the cause of this universal de- 
pression, 434—the present state of Eu- 
rope an aggravation of the existing de- 
pression, 435—the expansion of the cir- 
culating medium the only remedy for 
the distress, 435—that improvement not 
to be expected from an increased supply 
of the precious metals, 436—nor by the 
degradation of the standard of value 
established in 1819, 439—the removal 
of the mischievous restrictions which 
fetter the circulation of credit recom- 
mended as the best mode of cure to be 
attempted, 439—review of the succes- 
sive interferences of our legislature with 
the credit-currency of the country, and 
the effects of those interferences stated, 
440—the renewals of the Bank of Eng- 
land charter fatal errors, 440—the re- 
sults of the Act for the return to cash 
payments considered. 441—remarks on 
the Bill of 1826, 442—the effects, on 
the productive classes, of those changes 
in the currency-laws considered, 442— 
observations on the country banking 
system, 445—the advantage of bank- 
ing companies formed of known and 
wealthy persons. with a paid-up capital, 
pointed out, 446—the effects of the 
Scotch banking system stated, 447— 
the applicability of the Scotch system 
to England, considered, 450—the Eng- 
lish system injurious ‘alike to indivi- 
duals and the public, 454—measures pro- 
posed for adoption on the expiration of 
the Bank Charter, 455. 

Inexpressibles, the, of Louis XV., LVIIL. 
62. 


Infanticide, in Polynesia, observations 
on, XLIII. 2—its probable origin 
stated, 2—painful instances of, de- 
tailed, 35—remarks on its great ex- 
tent, 36. 
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Infanticide, female, account of the termi- 
nation of the custom of, in the islands 
of New Zealand, XLVIII. 140. 

» the practice of, very preva- 
lent in China, LI, 473—especially of 
females, 473. 

Infidelity, the weapon of the seditious for 
sapping the foundations of a. state, 

, the poison of, XLIV. 300-302, 

—_——,, extract from the Rev. Robert 
Hall's sermon on, XLVIII. 120. 

——,, favourable to unbridled sensu- 
ality, XLVIII. 105. 

» matrimonial, Johnson's obser- 
vations on, XLVI. 38—remarks of the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 35. 

Ingham, Rev. Mr., LVIII. 163. 

Inghilterra, Osservazioni Scmi-serie di un 
Esule sull, by Count Pecchio, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 222. See Pecchio. 

Inglis, Sir Hugh, XLIT. 409. 

Inheritance, observations on the effects of 
the laws of, XLVIII, 57. 

Ink, fossil, Dr. Buckland’s account of, 
LVI. 55 

Ink, Indian, how made, LVI. 508, 

Innes, Father, his character as an anti- 
quarian described, XLI. 124, 127. 

—, John. his Letter to Lord Glenety, 
reviewed, LV. 250, e¢ seg. Sce Slave 
Trade, Foreign. 

Innkeepers, observations on those of the 
time of Henry VIII., XLVIIL. 369. 

ee HK vod - , the greatest of the Popes, 
LIL. 














_ WW. Pope of Rome, LI. 335. 
VIIL., his treatment of the 
Turkish Prince Dschem detailed, with 
remarks, XLIX. 302, 
—————, pawns the tiara, LV. 








317. 

——— X.., character of, LVIIT. 402. 

——— XI., extraordinary mildness of, 
LVIII. 402—financial measures, 403— 
resists Louis XIV., 403-— disapproves 
his persecution of Protestants, 403, 

Inoculation, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague’s merits respecting the introduc- 
tion of, into this country, LVIII. 196. 

Inquiry, An, into the Siate of Slavery 
amongst the Romans, from the earliest 
period till the Establishment of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, by William Blair, re- 
viewed, L. 399, et seq. See Slavery, 
Roman. 

Inquiry, An, into the State of the Manu- 
Jacturing Population, reviewed, LVII. 
396-443. See Factory System. 

Inquisition, the, statement of the evils re- 
sulting from the prohibition by, of 
books, in Portugal, XLI. 196 —the 
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French usurpation supported by, 198— 
persecution by, 200. 

Inquisition, the, working of, in the Penin- 
sula, LIV. 156, 187. 

-, why and how fostered by 
Pope Paul IV., LV. 311, 312—disap- 
proved of by Pius IV., 313—influence 
of, under Pius V., 313-315—was never 
fully established in the Basque pro- 
vinces, 283—commissioners of, how ap- 
pointed in Spain, 284, 

Insanity, Puerperal, Dr. Gooch’s Account 
of some of the most important Diseases 
peculiar to Women, reviewed, XL1. 163 
—case of puerperal insanity and its 
origin detailed, 163—often the result of 
bodily causes, and not arising from in- 
flammation of the brain, 164—cases in 
illustration of this, quoted, 164—not 
necessarily a disease of congestion or 
inflammation, but generally one of ex- 
citement without power, 165 — state- 
ment of the treatment of puerperal ma- 
nia when attended with rapid pulse, 
165—Dr. Kelly and Dr. M. Latham 
quoted on the state of the brain after 
large bleedings and a course of low diet, 
166—the origin of the error pervading 
the profession as to the treatment of in- 
sanity, stated, 166—puerperal insanity 
generally recovered from, 167—patients, 
as a general rule, ought to be removed 
from the presence of friends, 167—state- 
ment of exceptions to this rule, 167— 
account of a case where recovery was 
effected by reasoning and the visits of 
friends, 367, ef seg. —when, in cases 
of puerperal insanity, interviews with 
friends should be tried, 169—great cau- 
tion recommended to be exercised by 
the profession in yranting certificates of 
insanity, 170—the common error that 
insanity is a disease, not of our physical, 
but cur moral constitution, examined, 
171, et seg.—observations on the simi- 
larity between moral eccentricity and 
insanity, 172—the moral theory of in- 
sanity adopted from fear, lest the oppo- 





—_-- 


site notion should favour the doctrine 


of materialism, 174—statement showing 
how madness may originate from bodily 
causes, 174, 175—the importance of the 
question whether insanity be a malady 
of our moral or of our physical nature, 


pointed out, 175—the foundations of | 


msanity often laid by erroneous sys- 
tems of education, 176—observations 
on the erroneous opinion that great 
wit and madness are allied, 178—the 
idea erroneous that insanity, being a 
bodily disease, is always curable by me- 
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dicine, 178—insanity as a subject of 
medical jurisprudence, considered, 179 
—remarks on the responsibility of luna- 
tics for crime, 179—opinions of Sir V. 
Gibbs and Lerd Erskme on this point, 
179—and observations of Dr. Gouch, 
179—case quoted from Haslam of a 
lunatic murderer having a keen sense 
of right and wrong, 181—observations 
on the modes of defence adopted by 
counsel in cases of madness, 181—ec- 
centric persons divided into three class- 
es, and the character of each illus- 
trated and defined, 182—remarks on 
monomaniacs, 183. 

Insunity, works on the subject of, reviewed, 
XLII. 350—the wantof practical works 
on the subject of, remarked, 350—cha- 
racter of existing works, 350, et seg.— 
observations on the extraordinary case 
of Mr. Davies, 353—the importance of 
that case as raising the question whe- 
ther the minor degrees of mental un- 
soundness make a man a fit subject for 
confinement, noticed, 353—statement of 
a frightful fact disclosed by that case, 
353 —statement of the case of Mr. 
Davies, 354, et seg.—reflections on the 
medical evidence adduced at the trial, 
372—statement of the mode by which 
medical men decide that a person of 
supposed unsoundness of mind ought 
to be confined, 373—observations on 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
healthy singularities and morbid singu- 
larities, 373—necessity for reform in 
the laws respecting lunacy, 374—alter- 
ations suggested, 374—the secret so- 
phism by which medical men have been 
misled on this subject, stated, 375—1e- 
marks on the exertions of the Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst in regard to the 
treatment of lunatics, 375—observa- 
tions on the want of information rela- 
tive to the treatment and cure of insane 
persons, 377. 

—, hereditary, the history of still to 
be written, XLV 1. 16. 

Insamty, Sir Uenry Halford’s Essay on 
Shakspeare’s test of, veviewed, XLIX, 
181. See Madness. 

Insect trade, the, at Rio Janeiro, LIII. 319. 

Insects, the number of species of, stated, 
XLVIi. 355—cold adverse to insect 
life, 335 — observations on northern 
insects, 335 —the extreme northern 
boundary of insect life stated, 336— 

| insects of the caleopterous order most 

successfully studied, 336 — statement 
of the number of known British insects, 

336. 
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Instinct, that of the bee the most striking 
in the chain of animal being, LI. 218 
—further remarks on instinct generally, 
221-223—that of a mother, 222, 225— 
of an infant, 223—corresponds with the 
organization and the element of the 
animal, 226. 

Institution, African, remarks on a report 
of the, L. 392, 393. 

Insula, the luxury of a patrician Jnsu/a 
in ancient Rome, L. 402, note. 

Insurrection Act, the effects of, in Ireland, 
stated, XLVI. 445, 446. 

Intellectual powers, the, XLV. 341. 
Abercrombie, 

Intelligence, Omnipotent, demonstrations 
of the existence of an, L. 7. 

Interest, remarks on the high rate of, in 
China, XLII. 155. 

Internal policy of England (1830), works 
on the subject of, reviewed, XLII. 228 
—the condition of England after Wa- 
terloo, considered, 228—causes of the 
distress and embarrassment of the coun- 
try, 228—question as to the effects of 
the policy pursued by the government 
in producing that distress, 229—state- 
ment of, and observations on, the mea- 
sures adopted relating to the morals 
and instruction of the people, 229—- 
effects of the suppression of lotteries, 
229—ohservations on the enactments 
for reducing the price of spirituous li- 
quors, 229—the political advantages of 
moral and religious instruction, 233— 
the establishment of additional schools 
recommended, 234—remarks on reli- 
gious instruction, 234—the praiseworthy 
exertions of the clergy noticed, 255— 
the administration of the criminal law 
considered, 235—-imprisonment stripped 
of its terrors, 235—-observations on the 
increase of crime, 235—statement of the 
misdirected views of the legislature in 
respect to crime, 236—remarks on the 
facilities of escape afforded to the guilty, 
236—and on the security afforded to 
vicious characters and to the houses 
where they congregate, 236—observa- 
tions on the unsatisfaetory state of the 
criminal law, 238—the injuries inflicted 
on the wealth of the country by volun- 
tary absentees, considered, 239—the 
state of the currency examined, 240— 
remarks on the Bank Restriction Act, 
241—and on the Act for the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments, 242—petitions 
presented against it to the legislature, 
242—by whom opposed in either House 
of Parliament, 243—the arguments of 
the supporters and opponents of the 


See 
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measure, detailed, 243, ef seg.—a return 
to a fixed standard of value, desirable, 
249—the difficulty in fixing on the 
standard to be adopted, 250—statement 
of circumstances by which the stand- 
ard ought to have been determined, 250, 
et seq.—the erroneous views of those 
who supported the measure, pointed 
out, 254—their hopes blasted by the 
events subsequent to the passing of the 
Act, 255—ua revision of the currency 
recommended, 256—account of the Par- 
liamentary Debates on the proposed 
withdrawment of one and two-pound 
notes from cireulation, 256—the free 
trade system considered, 260—Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s policy, 260—the proper mark 
overshot by the friends of free trade, 
in conceding commercial benefits to 
those who refuse any return, 265—the 
errors of the friends of free trade on 
this point, detailed, 266—the condition 
of Parliament considered, 268 — re- 
marks on the deterioration in the House 
of Commons, 269— and on the supe- 
riority of the House of Lords as a de- 
liberative assembly, 270—want of effi- 
ciency in the members of the House of 
Commons, 270—their versatility, 272— 
confidence reposed in the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 273—the raising of the elec- 
tive franchise in England, and its dimi- 
nution in Scotland, recommended, 273 
—a reduction in the cost of elections 
desirable, 271—account of the state of 
manufactures in England, 274—the 
advantages of agriculture pointed out, 
275. 

Invention, Dr. Johnson’s observation on, 
XLIX. 118. 

Investigador, Portuguez, XLI. 184. 
Portugal. 

Jon, passing notice of Serjeant Talfourd’s 
tragedy of, LIV. 61, note. 

—. a Tragedy, 1835, reviewed, LIV. 505- 
516—reason for not minutely criticising, 
505—Mr. Talfourd’s station in litera- 
ture, 506—sketch of the hero, 506— 
character of the drama, 506—object and 
general plan, 506, 507  Adrastus, 507 
—introduction of Jon, 508, 505—inter- 
view between Jon and Clemanthe, 5U9, 
510—the fatal prophecy, 510, 511, open- 
ing of Act IV., 511—death of Adrastus, 
512—love scene, 513, 514—death scene, 
515, 516—praise of the tragedy, 516. 

Ionian Islands; A short Visit to the lonian 
Islands, Athens, and the Morea, by ¥4- 
ward Giffard, Esq., reviewed, L1X, 217- 
240. See Greece. 

Ionian Islands, the, XLI, 490. | 
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Ionian Islands, Sir H. Parnell’s proposal | 


for the abandonment of the, combated, 
XLII. 520-523—not colonies of this 
country, 520—the question as to their 
annexation to Greece, considered, 521 
—the importance of those islands shown 
by an extract from a French newspaper, 
522, nofe-our superintending care not to 


be withdrawn from, without violating | 


ras character for good faith, 

523, 

Irawadi, Mr. Crawfurd’s account of the 
country on the banks of the, XLI. 30. 
Irby and Mangles, Captains, their descrip- 
tion of the supposed ruins of Petra, 
singularly corroborative of prophecy, 

LILI, 170-172. 

Ireland. See Tithes and Constabulary. 

» First Report of Commissioners for 

Inquiring into the Condition of the Poorer 

Classes in Ireland, 1835, reviewed, L. 

347, et seq. See Poor Laws. 

; Full and Accurate Report of De- 
bates in the Parliament of Ireland, &c., 
1793, reviewed, LVI. 307, e¢ seg. See 
Tone, Theobald Wolfe. 

Ireland ; the Policy of reducing the Esta- 
blished Church of, and paying the Roman 
Catholic Priests, by J. C. Colquhoun, 
reviewed, LVI. 367, et seg. See Tone, 
Theobald Wolfe. 

; observations on the amount of 
revenue derived from, XLI. 521—the 
causes of her present condition consi- 
dered, 521—remarks on the establish- 
ment of agricultural colonies in, 543. 

Ireland, Sketches in the North of, an in- 
teresting volume, XLII. 41. 

, Statement of the principle of the 

recent measure for the settlement of 

tithes in, XLII. 116—remarks on its 
beneficial effects, 117—evils resulting 
from the priesthood of, being dependent 

on the people, 136. 

















» Peers of, raised to the British | 


Peerage, XLII. 324—question as to the | 


policy of those creations, 324. 


Ireland, Report of the Select Committee on | 
Promissory Notes in, and in Scotland, | 


reviewed, X LII. 476. 





, trial by jury too early introduced 


into, XLIII. 235—observations on the | 


necessity of extending poor-laws to, 242 
-277—1emarks on the erosive force of 
the sea on the western coast of, 441. 

——, the tranquillization of, why not to 
be expected from the Catholic Relief 
Act, XLIV. 290. 

Ireland, Reports of Evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Poor in, XLIV. 
511. See Poor Laws for Ireland. 

Ireland, observations on the state of the 


IRE 


cottiers in, XLVI. 90—necessity of ex- 
tending the English poor-law to, 91 
political state of, in 1783, 231—obser- 
vations on the atrocities in, 242. 
Ireland, attempted invasion of, by the 
French, XLVI. 246—Buonaparte’s opi- 
nion of, 247—account of the state of 
Ireland on the failure of that attempt, 
248—statement of the causes of the 
evils by which she is afflicted, 251— 
remedies for these pointed out, 251— 
remarks on the conduct of some Pro- 
testants in, 252—fuilure of the second 
project of invasion of, 255. 
Ireland, History of the Civil Wars of, by W. 
C. Taylor, Esq., reviewed, XLVI. 419. 
, the state and prospects of, consi- 
dered, XLVI. 410, e¢ seg.—the question 
whether the Union with, and Great Bri- 
tain, can be much longer profitably pre- 
served, considered, 410—separation de- 
sired by a strong and resolved party in 
Ireland, 410—reliance of the friends of 
British connexion, 41 1—view of the par- 
ties into which Ireland is divided, 411, 
et seqg.—the main cause of the unhappy 
state ofthe country, stated, 412—a pecu- 
liarity in the condition of the country 
described, 4!2—observations on the ex- 
isting settlement of property, 413—re- 
marks on the agitations in Ireland dur- 
ing the last half century, 413—the con- 
dition of Ireland neglected by the go- 
vernment after the suppression of the 
rebellion of 1795, 414—the questions 
as to the origin of the disaffection, and 
as tothe proper means which ought to 
have been employed for subduing or 
converting it, considered, 414—remarks 
on the causes of the inactivity of the 
government, 415—an instructive disclo- 
sure in the Memoirs of Emmett and Mac 
Nevin, noticed, 415—the attention of 
the government, and of the higher ranks, 
diverted from its proper object by the 
associations of late days, 416—account 
of the progress of insurrection, 416—the 
outrages in the south and west of Ire- 
land not ‘ driftiess,’ 416—the prelimi- 
nary measures of the agitators not yet 
completed, 417—reform or repeal must 
put the last hand to the work of prepa- 
ration, 417—the effects of granting 
either measure considered, 417—the 
means of winning the great triumph to 
be sought in the numbers and resolution 
of the people striving for it, 417—not 
irrational to inquire whether their object 
might be safely conceded, 418—diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the object which 
the discontented peasantry are really 
desirous of accomplishing, 418 — Dr, 
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Doyle’s statement as to that object con- 
sidered, 418—Mr. Senior’s recommen- 
dation examined, 419 —objections to 
his proposed system of providing for 
the Roman Catholic clergy, 419—his 
answer to those objections, 419 — 
grounds of objection to his plan for the 
endowment of the Church of Rome, 
420—remarks ov the importance of the 
Established Church in Ireland, 431— 
testimonies to the merits of the Irish 
Protestant clergy, 432, 433—observa- 
tions on the progress of Protestantism 
in Ireland, 433, 434—the Irish land- 
lords more nearly concerned in the fate 
of church revenues than they seem to 
apprehend, 434—the necessity of at- 
tending to the distressed condition 
of the Irish peasantry pointed out, 
439 — observations on the injustice 
arising from absenteeism, 440 — the 
mournful alteration in the humbler 
classes in Ireland described, 441 — 
impossibility of England consenting, 
without a struggle, to advance Ireland 
into a state of jealous rivalry, 442— 
the remedy for the evils with which she 
is afflicted in our own hands, 443—ne- 
cessity for the government removing 
incendiaries, 444—observations on the 
effects of the erroneous persuasion that 
the British Constitution is universally 
applicable, 445 —statement of the ef- 
fects of the Insurrection Act in Ireland, 
446—observations on the measures pur- 
sued in regard to Ireland, 446, et seq. 
—statement of peculiarities in the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, 452, e¢ seg.— 
question whether the Church of Rome 
and the British Constitution can ever 
harmonise, examined, 454, ef seg.—the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the legislature in reference to 
their oaths, considered, 455, 456—the 
present system of governing Ireland not 
justified either by the circumstances of 
the country or the character of the po- 
pulation, 457, e¢ seq.—for whom we 
ought to legislate, stated, 458—state- 
ment of measures which ought to be 
adopted to ensure tranquillity, 458— 
the absurdity of the proposal of making 
the Roman Catholic Church the instru- 
ment of tranquillising Ireland pointed 
out, 458—some more substantial power 
than the British Constitution, in its 


milder form, possesses, necessary to pre- | 


serve Ireland as zn integral part of the 
empire, 459—evils to be feared if the 
present state of things continue, 460— 
a resolved will only necessary to give 
peace to Ireland, 460. 
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Ireland, description of society in, XLVII. 


157, 





; observations on the benefits con- 
ferred on, by Lord Strafford’s adminis- 
tration, XLVI. 504. 

, the emigration and employment 
of the idle the only modes of putting 
an end to the miseries and turbulence 
of the people of, XLIX, 147—spon- 
taneous employment not to be expected 
from the Irish landlords, 147—the duty 
of the legislature to compel the Jand- 
lords to appropriate a part of their 
rental to the employment of the poor, 
147—the effects of absenteeism in Ire- 
land considered, 148—observations on 
the ministerial scheme for the confisca- 
tion of church property in, 19s. 

, consideration of the measures of 
the Reform Ministry in regard to, L. 
223—remarks on the Coercion Biil, 224 
—examination of the Church Reform 
Bill, 224. 

. remarks on the immigration of la- 
bourers from, L. 357—extension of Poor 
Laws to, the first step to effectual im- 
provement of the condition of British 
labourers, 357—the Church of, its im- 
portance to the Church of England, 
509. 














, the Roman Catholics of, greatly 
relied upon by James IL., LI.501—who 
hoped much trom a change of the esta- 
blished institutions of Ireiand, 501-—his 
conduct in the government of, 501, 502 
—at length obliges the Protestants to 
begin to emigrate, 502—the  conse- 
quences of this to the country, 502. 

. causes of the depression of the la- 
bouring classes in, LIL. 242—the neces- 
sity of a poor-law for, 253-255—the 
source of combinations against the laws 
in, 256. 

, Returns of Trish Population 1831, 
reviewed, LIII. 56, et seg. See Popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Proportion of families to houses in, 60 
—number of houses built in, a proof of 
increasing prosperity, 62—total of fami- 
lies in, 64— proportions employed in 
agriculture, trade, manufactures, and 
handicraft, 65—others, 65—eflect ons0- 
ciety of habits of the people, 65—ab- 
senteeism, 65—cottage farming in, 66— 
proportion of male and female servants 
in, 66, 67—consequences of the Volun- 
tary System in, 177—Roman Catholic 
murriages in, 178. 

, remarks on the absence of a poor- 
law in, LV.49, 50—morals of peasantry 
of, 52—date of the French attempt on; 
149. 
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stoners of Public Instruction for ; Second | 
Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in; A Tour round Ireland, in 
the summer of 1835, by John Barrow, 
jun., reviewed, LVI. 219-277—Ireland, 
to most English, unknown, 219—econ- 
sequence of this, 219—object of the 
article, 220—probably not superior to 
England in fertility and beauty, 220— 
general description of, 220—Irish bogs, 
221—harbours, 221—mountains, 221— 
quality of coal, 221—mines, 221—an- 
tiquities, 221—classes of the people, 
221—sketch of the character of! the 
common people, 221, 222— origin of, 
222 —connexion with England, when 
began, 222—Brehon law, what, 223— 
effects of, 223—aggravated by what, 
223—Adrian’s grant to Henry II., 223 
—his measures, 223—effect of grants of 
land by English princes, 224—objects 
of Henry’s grants, 224—what cireum- 
stances favourable to the English set- 
tlement, 224—obligation of justice to 
Ireland neglected, 224—visited by what 
Kings, 224—results of the English po- 
licy, 225—what called the English pale, 
temp. Henry VII,, 225—notice of Poyn- 
ing’s law, 225—dates of passing and re- | 
pealing, 225—what the most remarkable 
era of Irish history, 225—new turn to 
animosities of the two races, 225—re- 
establishment of Protestantism by Act 
of Parliament, 226—date and origin of 
O’Neil’s rebellion, 226 —duration of 
Fitzgerald’s, 226 — motives of his fol- 
lowers, 226—of Tyrone’s, 226, 227— 
extent and duration, 227—superior con- 
dition of North Ireland to what attri- 
butable, 227—subsequent tranquillity of, 
227—rebellion of 1641, 227—number 
of Protestants massacred in, 228—how 
caused, 228—Castlehaven’s admissions, 
228—Sir Henry Vane's testimony, 228 
—and other authorities prove the re-esta- 
blishment of Catholicism to have been 
the object, 228—effect of Charles the 
First’s conduct, 228—Cromwell lands 
in Dublin, 228—his successes, 229— 
extinction of feudal chiefs, 229—Ire- 
land under Charles II. and James IL, 
229— William’s conduct, 229— chief 
disabilities imposed on Catholics under 
him and Anne, 229, 230—Act of 1727, 
230—offspring of the Irish volunteers, 
230— composition of, 230 — Poyning’s 
law repealed by their influence, 230— 
Peep-of-day Boys, Defenders, Orange- 
men, 230, 231—last when formally or- 





ganised, 231—objects of the United 
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Irishmen, 231—of the Catholic con- 
vention, 231-—-Catholics restored to elect- 
ive franchise, 231— utility of Act 27 
Geo. ILL. c. xl., 231—date of establish- 
ment of Maynooth College, 23]—num- 
ber of priests educated there, 231—cha- 
racter of the rebellion of 1798, 23], 
232 —— inducements to. and advan- 
tages of, the Union, 232 —effects on 
condition of Ireland, 232—Threshers, 
232—Ribbonmen, 232—Carders, 232— 
Shanavats and Caravats, 232—agita- 
tion, 232, 233—Catholic emancipation, 
233—character of return by Irish Ro- 
manist bishops to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 233—the Duke of Ormond's cha- 
racter of the Catholic bishops, 233— 
necessity of keeping the thread of Irish 
history in view, 233—ancient tax on 
absentees, 234—enumeration of Irish 
statutes on subject of, 234, note—fre- 
quently mooted in Irish parliament, 
234—ill effects of absenteeism, 234— 
origin of middlemen, 234, 235—why 
fewer than formerly, 235—origin of long 
leases, 235—effect of, 235—discussion 
of the defence of absenteeism, |235— 
difficulty of obviating it, 235—lists of 
absentees, 235—which most exact, 236 
—value of estates of, 236—number of 
absentees decreasing, 236—extent of 
holdings how varies, 236—situation of 
farmers in Ireland, 236—spade, how 
used, 236—conversion of small farms 
into large, if gradual, would be advan- 
tageous to Ireland, 236—impediments 
to this, 236, 237—causes of outrage, 
237—why more drawn from the land 
by means of small holdings, 237—rea- 
sons for altering that system, 237, 238 
—character of Mr. Barrow’s work, 238 
benefits of emigration, 238—duty of 
landlords as to, 238—assertion, that po- 
pulation not redundant, discussed, 238 
—and disproved, 239—agricultural dis- 
tribution of the country, 239—poor-laws 
recommended, 239—emigration ought 
to be of what kind, 239—administra- 
tion of justice, 240—Mr. Croker’s ac- 
count of, 240—jurisdiction of assistant 
barristers explained, 240, 241 — how 
ought to be selected, 241—police force, 
by whom instituted, 241—nature of, 241 
—necessity of strengthening, 241— 
Orange Associution, how dissolved, 241 
—extent of, 242—sketch of their address 
of 1835, explanatory of their objects, 
242, 243—condemnation of English and 
Scotch lodges, 243—character of the 
body previous to its dissolution, 243— 
prevalence of Ribbonism, 243, 244— 
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enquiry urged, 244—extent of intimida- 
tion from, 245—publication of summary 
of crimes recommended, 24.5—connexion 
of education and religion, 245—enume- 
ration of Acts of Irish Parliaments es- 
tablishing schools, 245, 246—of scholars 
in schools of various societies, 246, 247 
—calculation of whole number educated 
from Protestant funds, 247—progress of 
education disliked by the Romanist 
clergy, 247—grounds of their objection 
to the Kildare Place Society, 247— 
cause and date of appointment of Na- 
tional Board of Education, 247, 248— 
its constitution, 248—proposed annual 
cost of, 248—cause of difference of opi- 
nivn as to, 248—nature of school books 
used by, 248—and rules, 249—regula- 
tions how observed, 249—who manage 
the schools, 249—discrepancies of re- 
ports of number of schools, 250—how 
uncertainty on state of education arises, 
250 — ratio of Catholic to Protestant 
applications for aid, 251—Presbyterian 
clergy unfavourable to the national plan, 
251—numbers and composition of the 
Presbyterian body, 251—views of the 
Synod of Ulster, 251, 252—probable 
effect of extending the system, 252— 
duty of Protestants on the subject ex- 
plained, 252, 253—history of religion 
sketched, 253-255 — Protestant clergy 
in Charles the First’s reign, 255, 256— 
in the Protectorate, 256—character of, 
between 1700 and 1800, 256-258—cha- 
racter and extent of Irish language, 258 
—books in, 258—want of instruction in, 
258—failure of the establishment in its 
duty, 258, 259—no longer attributable, 
259, 260—effects of the exposure of 
Dens’s Theology, 260—aspect of the 
struggle between Protestantism and 
Romanism, 260—desire of proselytism 
not to be blamed, 260—but the con- 
trary, 261—present character of the 
established clergy, 261—resolution of 
appropriation, 261—dquestion of, dis- 
cussed, 261, 262 — probable proportion 
of Protestant to Catholic property, 263, 
264—probable results of the appropria- 
tion, 264, 265—an unalterable tendeucy 
of Romanism,265, 266—intolerance ot, 
267—sufferings of Protestants, 267, 268 
—distribution of sects, 268, 269—reli- 
gious agitation in the Romish Church, 
269-27 l—symptoms of decay, 27 1—con- 
sideration of the effects of three lead- 
ing concessions to the Romanists, 271, 
272—1results of establishing Maynooth 
College, 272-274—effects of the Eman- 
cipation Act, 275, 276—what really jus- 
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tice to Ireland, z76—consequences of 
agitation, 277—opinion as to the extent 
of concession, 277—why ought to stop, 
277. 

Ireland, smallness of extent of, not a cause 
of weakness, LVI, 369, 370—what the 
cause of failure of British legislation 
in Ireland, 371—two main objections 
against governing Ireland on English 
principles, 372—cause and effects of 
the Union, 373—the grant of the fran- 
chise to Romanists a revolutionary mea- 
sure, 376—objects of it, 380—studies of 
candidates for the priesthood, 390, 391 
—area and distribution of population, 
490—folly of Von Raumer’s specula- 
tions on, exposed, 563, 564. 

Ireland, object of forming municipal cor- 
porations in, LVI1. 237, 238. 

. the conversion of, why the first 
object of the English Church, LVIII. 
240—existence of Romanism in, how 
incompatible with existence of the Eng- 
lish Church, 24]1—means of conversion 
expounded, 241, 242—advantages of 
establishing tranquillity in, 242—what 
a right education for, 242—the Esta- 
blished Church in, for whom intended, 
243—Romanism the curse of, 243— 
despotisin of the priests, 246—means if 
avoiding famines on the coasts of, 
370. 

Irene, the decapitation of, by Mahomet 
IL. noticed, X LIX. 298. 

Irish, the, defended against the charge of 
want of courage, XLI. 133. 

absentees, statement of the difference 

between and English, XLIX. 149, note. 

Church bill, observations relative to 

the conduct of Ministers in regard to 

the, XLIX. 279. 


, Observations on the, 











XLIX. 547. 

—— Reform bill, the, its charac- 
ter, L. 224. 

— Coercion bill, observations on the 
conduct of Ministers in regard to the, 
XLIX. 279. 

emigrants, chiefly settled in Nova 
Scotia, XLII. 84. 

Trish Poor, Mr. Senior's Letter to Lord 
Howick on a legal provision for the, re- 
viewed, XLVI. 390—in the investiga- 
tion the real question to be considered 
ought to be, whether Ireland is inca- 
pable of supplying a sufficiency of sub- 
sistence to all its inhabitants, 390—this 
shown to be the case by the enormous 
annual export of provisions from Ive- 
land to England, 390—observations on 
the right of the poor to relief, 390—the 
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Malthusian argument against poor laws 
considered, 391, 392—statement of the 
mode in which a legal provision for the 
poor is viewed by the Irish landlords, 
392 —the necessity for the English 
landlords and farmers to bestir them- 
selves in the matter pointed out, 392— 
Mr. Senior’s futile and shallow argu- 
ments against poor laws answered, 393, 
ef seg.—the question of poor laws for 
Ireland not to be debated as having ex- 
clusive reference to Ireland, 398—the 
poor-rate to be raised in Ireland to be 
strictly applied to the employment of 
the able-bodied poor on works of public 
and private utility, 400—the curse of 
Ireland the want of employment, 400— 
the question of poor laws as it affects 
the landlords, considered, 401 — the 
Irish not incurably idle, 402—the ad- 
vantage to the Irish landlords of em- 
ploying the vast stock of labour which 
now lies dormant, pointed out, 403— 
statement of the causes which prevent 
improvements in Lreland, 403—the ad- 
vantages of the system of assessment 
examined, 403, 404—the restriction of 
settlement to parishes deprecated for 
Ireland, and why, 406—statement of a 
plan for ensuring throughout Ireland 
very extensive settlement areas, 407— 
general plan of a poor-law for Ireland 
detailed, 407, et seqg.—the legalized 
charity not likely to prove a heavy 
burden on the land of Ireland, 409. 

Irishmen, the United Society of, account 

‘of its formation, XLVI. 235. 

Iron, observations on the prices of, XLIIL, 
296, and note. 

Tron Cage, explanation of the famous, in 
which Bajazet was imprisoned after the 
battle of Angora, XLIX. 295. 

Irritability, muscular, accounts of, LIII. 
6, 7—LVIII. 343, 344, 348, 366. 


Irving, Mr., his exertions on the slave- | 


trade question, LV. 263. 
, John T., his Jndian Sketches ap- 
plauded, LIV. 412, 413. 
, Washington, his Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Granada, reviewed, XLII. 














55-Lil—idea of the work suggested to | 


him in Spain, 56—writes the History 
of Columbus, 56—his researches, 56— 
deeply interested in the subject, 57— 
collects materials, 57—makes a tour of 
Andalusia, 57—visits several Moorish 
towns, and the palace of the Alhambra, 
57—completes these volumes, 57—his 
great object an authentic body of facts, 
57—account of his sources of informa- 
tion, 57—-his study to improve his ma- 
terials, 57—his chronicle wears an air 
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of romance, 57—professes to derive ma- 
terials from the MSS. of an ancient 
Spanish monk, Fray Antonio Agapida, 
57—often quotes his very words, 58— 
the monk a stalking-horse for his 
satire, 58—his narrative resumed, 62— 
shifts his scene from the Christian 
camp to the Moslem hall, 68—gives a 
new character to Bobadil, 6)—says no- 
thing of his alleged massacre of the 
Abencerrages, 69—considers the story 
of his persecution of his queen a fabri- 
cation, 69—ends his chronicle, 78, 

Irving, Washington, M. G. Lewis ranks 
with, in power of description, L. 377, 

Irwin, Captain, his State and Position of 
Western Australia, &c., reviewed, LIV: 
413-429, See Emigration. 

Is, ideas included by, in Latin, LVIT. 97. 

Isaaco, guide to Mungo Park, account of 
his extraordinary escape from an alli- 
gator, XLII. 343. 

Isaacs, Nathaniel, his Trave/s and Adven- 
tures in: Eastern Africa, descriptive of 
the Zoolus, &c., with a Sketch of Natad, 
reviewed, LVIII. 1-20. See Zovlus, 
the. 

Isabella, the renowned sister of Henry IV. 
and queen of Ferdinand, XLII. 59— 
bequeaths the crown of Castile to her 
daughter, 62—her solicitude awakened 
by the sufferings of Andalusia, 65—de- 
termines to reduce the Marquis of Cadiz, 
65—convinced of his innocence, 66— 
takes possession of his fortresses, 66— 
makes the Duke of Medina Sidonia give 
up his military posts, 66—multiplied 
likenesses of, in Granada, 79, 

Isaiah, prophecy of, chap. xx. ver. 2-5, 
illustrated, XLII, 154—chap. xxxvii. 
9. illustrated, 154. 

——-, peculiar propriety of an allusion of 
his, LILI, 135. 

Ishmael, observations on the unchanged 
mode of life of his descendants, XLII. 
18—statue of, destroyed by Mahomet 
at Mekka, 30—age when circumcised, 
observed by the Arabs, 42. 

Isle of Wight, islands of the delta of the 
Ganges rival the, XLIII. 438. 

Isomorphism, unexplained laws of, XLIII. 
307. 








, value of the discovery of, 
XLV. 394, 

Israelites, the route of the, from Egypt to 
Canaan, ascertained, LIX, 92-97—cu- 
rious tradition respecting this, 97, note. 

Isuard, M., anecdote of detailed, XLIX. 
172. 





, his famous reply to the sec- 
tions of Paris, LIV. 550. 
Italic type, the system of printing in, not 
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in use till the era of the translation of 
the Bible under king James I., L. 542. 

Italie: Lettres de Napoléon a Joséphine pen- 
dant la premiere Campagne d’ Italie, re- 
viewed, LII. 178-184. See Buonaparte, 
Napoleon. 

Italy, observations on the controversy on 
the organic remains in, XLIII. 419— 
eminent geologists of, mentioned, 420— 
remarks on the strata of, 426—and on 
the organic changes in, 4335—travertin 
of, 434, 

, strictures on modern manners in, 

XLIV. 211, 212. 

, observations on the policy of Eng- 
land towards, XLIX. 525—and of 
France, 525—the art of painting indi- 
genous in Italy, 57. 

Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Por- 
tugal, by W. Beckford, Esq., reviewed, 








J. 


Jack of the West, statement of the sen- 
tence of the Court of Honour against, 
for assuming the arms of Lord de la 
Warr’s family, XLVII. 451. 





Jackson, Mr., protected by Laud against 


the Calvinists, XLVII. 483—his obser- 
vations on the dangers then threatening 
the Church and State, 483 — appre- 
hended the restoration of Popery as the 
punishment of turbulent dissent, 453. 





——-~—, on the Oliv, character of the 


people of, XLVITI. 204. 


, President, extract from a Mes- 


sage to Congress of, regarding the Ame- 
rican trade with China, XLIL. 150. 





LIII. 400-404. 

——_—_— , account of a visit to, 
LIV. 395—his vanity, 401. 

» probable causes of his 
conduct, as President of the United 
States, on the bank question, LVIII. 
502, 503. 

Jacob, disguised account of his journey 

into Mesopotamia in the expeditions 

of Sesostris, XLII. 134—he and his 
family enter Egypt under Miphre-Thout- 
mosis, 149—departed in the third year 

of Amenophis Ramses, 149. 

-, Mr. William, account of an agri- 

















cultural colony in the Netherlands by, | 


XLI, 532. 





. his estimate of the 
produce of South American mines, 
XLIII. 284, 285—report of, on corn 
trade, 292. 





Report, XLVI. 87. 


-, General, ironical sketches of, | 





, effects of his Second 
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LI. 426-456. See Beckford, Wil- 
liam. 

Italy, acquaintance with what science, a 
necessary preparation for travelling in, 
LIII. 339. 

. era of the introduction of forks in, 
LVI. 419— illustrations of manners 
of, 419, 420. 

Ithaca, Sir W. Gell’s account of, X LIV, 
161—Vilcker’s conclusion as to its site, 
162—grounds of this, 163—position of 
the town, 164. 

-, desolation of, LIX. 223. 

Ithome described, LIX. 235, 236. 

Ivory, Professor (the mathematician), unre- 
warded, X LIII.320—labours of,327 330, 

» his character as a geo- 

meter described, XLVII. 544—charac- 

ter of his Memoirs on the Attraction of 

Spheroids, XLVIL, 544. 











Jacob, Mr. William, his Historical Inquiry 
into the production and consumption of the 
precious metals, reviewed, XLVII. 407 
—character of the work, 422—state- 
ment of his observations on the effects 
of the increase of gold and silver ?2- 
rived from America, 423—his estimate 
of the decline of gold and silver in Eu- 
rope and America quoted, with remarks, 
424—his calculations respecting the 
general stock of paper-money, 427. 

» his Tracts on the 
Corn Trade and Corn Laws, reviewed, 
LI. 228, et seg. See Corn Laws. 

Jacobinism, its destruction brought about 
by its own excesses, XLVIIT. 269. 

Jacobins. the club of the, XLIX. 35— 
dealings of successive governments 
with, 38. 








» its character 
when Louis Philippe became a member 
of it, LII. 526—its formal title, and 
popular name, 5-8. 

Jacobs, Fr., his Bibliotheca Graca, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 349. See Greek Lyric 
Poetry. 

Jacobs, Frid. (una cum F.C. F. Rost), Bi- 
bituthece Graeca, Vol. V1. continens 
Pindari Carmina, &c., reviewed, LI, 18- 
54. See Pindar, Translations of. 

Jacquemont, Victor, his Corréspondance 
reviewed, LILI. 19-55—origin of M. 
Jacquemont, 19—cause of his travelling 
in central India, 19—duration of his 
travels, 19—his death, 19—charactet 
of this publication, 19—his travels con- 
temporaneous with those of Mr. Burnes; 


20—comparison of the two, 20—cha- 
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racter of M. Jacquemont as a writer, 20 
—his atheism, 20, 21—his indelicacy, 
21—insolence, 21—character of French 
missions to India, 21—Runjeet Siny, 
21—Jacquemont’s abuse of the indul- 
gence of the East India Company, 22 
—incident on his passage out, 22—due 
toa blunder of his own, 22, note—re- 
marks on it, 22, 23—his character of 
himself, 23—début at Calcutta, 23, 24 
—dines with Lord W. Bentinck, 23, 24 
—character of Lady W. Bentinck, 25— 
Jacq t’s insolence respecting her, 
25—his coxcombry, 26, 27—ignorance 
of English, 26, note—his allowance per 
annum, 27—his excessive self-admira- 
tion, 28-30—absence of allusion to sci- 
ence, 30—folly of his dietetics, 31—of 
his observations on manners, 31, 32— 
instances of his folly, 32—insolence, 33, 
34—Archer’s Tours in Upper India, 33— 
Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in In- 
dia, 34, 35—Jacquemont’s discoveries 
what, 35, 35—his character as a travel- 
ler, 36—his shameful abuse of English 
protection, 36-38—character of his jour- 
ney, 38, 39—Dunker, 39—a false state- 
ment detected, 39, 40—his short-sight- 
edness, 41—empty boasting, 41, 42— 





visit to the heights of Missouree, 42— 


contrasted with Captain Mundy’s, 42, 
43—curious coincidence, 43, 44—ac- 
counted for, 44—favourable features of 
The Letters, 44—tiger-hunting, 44, 45 
—Shah Soojah described, 45, 46—Shah 
Zeman, 45, 46—Runjeet Sing, 46, 47— 
British rule in India, 47—origin of 
wars with native powers, 47—acquisi- 
tions of territory, 47, 48—instance of 
bad faith of the native princes, 48—de- 
cay of European ascendancy over the 
natives, 48—its causes, 49-—invasion of 
India by the Russians, 49—shown to be 
practicable, 49, 50—the state of Turkey 
and of Persia favourable to it, 50—ob- 
Stacles stated, 50, 51—Jacquemont’s 
opinions of French affairs exemplified, 
51—his death-bed Jetter characterised, 
52—merits of the translation, 52—the 
translator’s bad faith, 52, 53—Jacque- 
mont’s ignorance of English, 53, 54— 
the translator's errors, 54, 55. 

Jacua, the, source of, LVII. 9. 

Jahangueir, the emperor, memoirs of, 
XLIII. 392, note. 

—— ; Memoirs of the Emperor Ja- 
hangueir, written by himself, and trans- 
lated from a Persian manuscript by 
Major David Price, reviewed, LI. 96- 
116—the stores of eastern literature 
Collected in England and France inex- 

Quarterty Review, Vou LX. 
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haustible, 97—probability of recovering 
some of the lost works of ancient Greece 
from this source, 97—their labours pe- 
culiarly interesting, 97, 98—the English 
possess facilities tur the acquirement of 
the Asiatic languages that belong to no 
other nation, 95—Jahangueir called 
Jehangire by Dow, 99—the work only a 
fragment, relating but to thirteen out of 
twenty-two years that Jahangueir ruled 
India, 99, 100—existence of the work 
not a modern discovery, 100—the em- 
ror a man of science and literary abi- 
ities, 100—his genealogy, 100—the 
empire of India at the period of his 
succession to the throne composed of 
twenty-two provinces, 100, and note— 
his original name Selim, 101—the le- 
gend of his coins, 101—his love of dress 
and equipage, 101—his minuteness in 
such details resembles that of Pepys, 
101—the infirmity of his character, 101 
—had a tinge of madness, 101—but his 
errors not owing to a bad heart, 101— 
though his passions were incontrolla- 
ble, 101, 102—indifferent to religion, 
102—but tender-hearted, 102—cause of 
his jealousy of his eldest son, Chusero, 
102—value of his throne and diadem, 
102—the festivities on his accession de- 
scribed, 102—forbids the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicating liquors within 
his dominions, 103—his own explana- 
tion of his motives for this, 103—and 
account of his own practice as to drink- 
ing wine, 103, 104—Chaja Aias his 
prime minister, EER | his- 
tory of him, 104, 105—and of his daugh- 
ter, 105-107, 116—Jahangueir falis in 
love with her, 105-107—and marries 
her, 107—his consummate plausibility 
in speaking of the transacuons which 
led to his marriage with her, 107, 108 
—on his accession mitiyates, as far as 
possible, the Hindoo custom of sacrific- 
ing the widow on the death of her hus- 
band, 108—five-ninths of the popula- 
tion under his rule were Hindoos, 108 
—his cool avowal of the murder of Abul 
Fazel, 109--and why, 109—his style 
sometimes eloquent, 109-—his severe 
system of government, 109—his picture 
of his own character, 110—shows that 
he did not err from ignorance of his 
duties, 110—his strange account of the 
feats of some Bengali jugglers, 111— 
Major Price corroborates the narrative, 
111—further accounts, 111-113—the 
story of an Arabian stranger, 113-115 
—Jahangueir’s boasts of his riches, 115 
—his wealth reaiiy puliges 116— 
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his account in one instance corroborated 
by Heber, 116—his palace at Agra, 
116—the memoirs terminate abruptly, 
his last eight years being full of vicis- 
situdes, 116—his death in 1627, 116. 

Jains, the character of the temples of the, 
described, XLVIII. 7—observations on 
their religion, 11. and note. 

Jiikel, Professor Ernest, his Germanische 


Ursprung der Lateineschen Sprache und | 


des Rimischen Foulkes, reviewed, XLVI. 
336. See Latin Language. The object 
of his essay stated, 340—combats with 
great ingenuity some of Neibuhr’s no- 
tions as to the origin of the various 
Italian tribes, 345—makes curious use 
of the spelling of names on old inscrip- 
tions, 3438. 

Jalorem, African king. notice of, XLI. 359. 

Jamaica, history of slave legisiation in, 
traced, XLV. 225, 226—numbers of 
people of colour in. 22S—number of 
manuinissions between 1817 and 1526, 
229—the As-embly of, why stops the 
supplies in 1764, 304—its subsequent 
vivlences, 304, 3 1D. 

, first landing in, deseribed, L. 
381, 382—girls of Kingston described, 
382, 353—Coruwall in, Lewis’s house 
at, 385—his lodgings at Savannah-la- 
Mar described, 385—condition of slaves 
in, 387—free negroes never known to 
hire themselves out to labour in, 389— 
manners of the planters in 1516, 389 
life of negroes preferable to that of an 
English labourer, 391—and why, 391 
—story of a runaway slave in, 394, 395 
—Lord Holiana’s estates m, 396. 

James VI. of Scotland, his treatment of 
the Presbyterians of that kingdom, LIT. 
452—-sentiments of the high Calvinists 
towards him, 453—his conduct on a 
trying occasion, 153, 454, 

James 1. of England, his advice to his son 
in regard to the holding of parliaments 
noticed, XLVIL. 465—his proclamation 
for calling his third parliament, 479. 

. his l’rogresses, Pro- 








cessions, and magnificent Festivities, and 
those of hus Royal Consort, Family, and 
Curt, by John Nicholls, F.S.A,, re- 
viewed, XLI. 54—his journey from 
Edinburgh to London the most memo- 
rable of his Majesty’s peaceful expe- 
ditions, 54—a pleasing trait of his con- 
duct on approaching the seat of the 
Earl of Winton noticed, 54—his de- 
meanour and character contrasted with 
those of Queen Elizabeth, 55—obser- 
vations on his fondness for hunting, 55 
—his reserve exaggerated, 56—his per- 
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son and dress described, 56—his ap- 
pearance on horseback, 56—observa- 
tions on his manners and deportment, 
57—account of the methods adopted 
by him, on his journey from Edinburgh, 
for acquiring popularity, 57—his pro- 
ceedings at Durham and Doneaster de- 
tailed, 57—causes the execution of a 
cutpurse at Newark without trial, 57— 
account of his reception by Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, 58, 62—and of his visit to 
Theobalds, 58—remarks on his secret 
intercourse with Cecil, 58—his escort 
from Stamford Hill to London de- 
scribed, 59—account of his proceedings 
on his arrival in the metropolis, 60— 
and of his perambuiations through dif- 
ferent parts of his kingdom, 60—obser- 
vations on his fondness for Theobalds, 
and for Royston and Newmarket, 60— 
his progress towards Northamptonshire 
unwelcome, 6]1—remarks on the énthu- 
siastie hospitality with which he was 
treated where his welcome was genuine, 
62—names given to places in conse- 
quence of royal visits noticed, 62—ac- 
count of his visit to Houghton Tower, 
64—said to have there knighted a sir- 
loin, 64—observations on the effect of 
royal progresses as respects both kag 
and people, 65—purveyance and the 
contributions levied on the public cited 
as two of the evils, 66—efforts of James 
to abate those evils noticed, 66—aecount 
of the preparations for, and reception of 
James at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 68 
—particulars of his visit to Oxford, 69 
—his demeanour on his visits to the Uni- 
versities contrasted with that of Queena 
Elizabeth, 71—account of his visit to 
Cambridge, 72—his manners, habits, 
and character grossly misrepresented 
by historians, 73—remarks on his ruling 
inclinations, 73—accused of intempe- 
rance, 73—conversatiou one of the plea- 
sures he most loved, 74—observations 
on his facetious sallies, 74—and on his 
love for men of learning, 74—~—and his 
fondness for juvenile associates, 74— 
stigmatized unjustly as a woman-hater 
75—his spleen against high-handed 
women noticed, 75—the question of his 
supposed indifference to his queen ex® 
mined, 76—his delight in the practice 
of kingcraft, 73—his literary character 
described, 79—remarks on his Damon- 
ology and on his Counterblast to Tobaceo, 
80—lefended against the charge of per 
secuting witches, $l1—his improvident 
expenditure the fault of his time as well 
as of his own character, 82—proofs of 
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the general extravagance of his age in 
the dress and amusements of the citi- 
zens of London, 82 amusements at 
Whitehall during his reign, 83—fa- 
vourable opinion of James to be inferred 
from the popular favour bestowed on his 
children, 84—and from the vigorous 
and masculine character displayed by 
the English ia the following reign, 85 
—observations on the royal progresses 
of subsequent reigns, 85. 

James I. of England, profuse in bestow- 
ing the peerage, XLII. 301—peerages 
created by, 301. 





+ @ guest of Tycho 
Brahe, XLIII. 310. 
———~~—, the first public race- 
meetings held in his reign, XLIX. 384. 
» effect of his man. 
dates as to the admission of Dissenters 
to the University of Cambridge, LI. 
468—the Presbyterians become conspi- 
cuous in his reign, 469—further remarks 
on the mandates, 470-472. 

. character of his in- 
tercession with Elizabeth in behalf of 
his mother, LIV. 95—William Keith, 
95—his instructions to his envoys, 96, 
97—ready reconciliation with Elizabeth, 
98, note—his situation, 99, 100—his 
sincerity as to his mother how proved, 
101, 102. 














. his accession how 
celebrated by the Pope, LVIII. 396. 
—- II. of England, his conduct and 

character, XLIX. 170. 
, the intolerable il- 
legality of his measures, LI. 494—the 
analogy between the measures of his 
government and of the ministry of Earl 
Grey, 493—his conduct shows how 
easily despotism can put on the mask 
of liberty, 494—almost all the patriotic 
professions and popular reforms of the 
present day are copies or imitations of 
the proceedings of his ministry, 494— 
but no resembiance between James II. 
and William 1V., 495—Sunderland and 
Jeffries the only influential members of 
his cabinet, 498—his foreign policy ex- 
plained, 498, 499—was only subsidiary 
to the design of overthrowing the do- 
mestic institutions of England, 499— 
his mode of prosecuting this project, 
499—the obstacles to it, 499—breaks 
with the Church, 499—appoints regu- 
lators of corporations, 499—the illegality 
of this step, 500—how attempted to be 
glossed over, 500—near two hundred 
cities, towns, and boroughs deprived of 
their charters, 500—the expedient of 
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affecting kindness for the Dissenters, 
500—still the opposition is net suffi- 
ciently weakened, 500—his projects re- 
garding Ireland, 501—promotes the Ro- 
man Catholics of that kingdom, 501, 
502—his conduct with respect to the 
English Catholics, 502—the Universi- 
ties the scene of the contest between 
him and the Established Church, and 
why, 503—the resistance of the Bishops 
to his projects, 50i—the coincidence 
between the events of his reign and 
those of 1831-1834, 505—Mr. Cobbett’s 
testimony to this, 505, note—the cause 
that united the nation against James, 
505—litrle cordiality in his declarations 
in favour of the Established Church, 
509. 

James II., analogy between his measures 
and those of Lord Melbourne's minis- 
try, LVII. 260, nove. 

—-, Bishop, observations on his la- 
bours in Calcutta, XLIII. 400, note— 
his view of the Indian colleges noticed, 
402. 

—-, G. P. R., his History of Charie- 
magne, reviewed, XLVILI. 421—cha- 
racter of the work, 427—objections to 
his style, 4283—concluding eae 
on his work, 454. See Charlemagne. 

—-, Rev. E., the Memoir of Bishop 
James, by, noticed, XLIII. 400, note— 
extract from that Memoir, 402. 

Jamieson, Dr. John, his Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, re- 
viewed, LV. 355, et seg. See Dialects, 
English. 





. XLI. 135, 145. 
————., some observations by, on 
cholera morbus, noticed, XLVI. 203. 
— ——, value of his Dictionary, 

LIV. 299. 

» Mrs., merits of her Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad, LVIII1. 
326, note. 

Janissaries, their opposition to the intro- 
duction of the ta exercise into 
the Turkish army, XLI. 475—success- 
ful opposition to the reforms of Sultan 
Selim, 476—Mustapha Buiracter sets 
about reforming the army and creates 
a special corps called Seymens, 477— 
the Janissaries oppose him, burn his 
palace, and Bairacter is suffocated, 477 
—they attempt to restore Sultan Mus- 
tapha, but are successfully opposed by 
the Cadi Pacha, and their barracks 
burned, 477—Mahmoud determines to 
effect a radical reform in the corps, 478 
—succeeds in bringing over a majority 
of the officers to his plans, bo: T ena 
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tion of the Nizam-attic, 480—the Ja- 
nissaries revolt, and proceed to the ex- 
treme of violence, 480, 481—firmness 
and determination of the Sultan, 481— 
raises the sacred standard and obtains 
the sanction of the Mufti to put down 
the rebellious troops by force, 452—mea- 
sures adopted for that purpose, 482— 
horrible situation of the Janissaries, 
482—horrible destruction of those troops, 
and account of the mode adopted for 
disposing of their bodies, 483—total de- 
struction of the corps, 483. 

Janissaries, the, the extinction of, an indi- 
cation of the decay of the ancient Turk- 
ish spirit, XLIX. 283—account of their 
first institution and character, 291— 
their deposal of Bajazet their first overt 
assertion of their privilege of dethroning 
their Sultan, 305. 

Japan, false religion in, formidably at- 
tacked and victorious, XLIII. 12—Je- 
suitized Christianity in, 31—useful les- 
sons in the history of, 42. 

——, produce of gold in, XLIII. 286, 
291, note. 

» Voorgesteld in Schetsen over de 

Zeden en Gebruiken van dat Rik; 

byzonder over de Ingezetenen der Sai 

Nagasaky. Door G.¥. Meijlan, reviewed, 

LII. 293-317. See Japan, works on, 

reviewed. 

, the people of Corea supposed to 

be independent of the government of, 

LI. 477. 

» works on, reviewed, LII. 293-317 
—improbable that the English will es- 
tablish a connexion with, and why, 293, 
294—account of Meijlan and Fischer, 
and of their works, 294, 295—character 
of the country and people of Japan,295— 
ill success of invasions of, and the causes, 
295, and note—state of ‘cultivation and 
population of, 295—Japan compar. d to 
Great Britain, 296—the extent of in- 
formation on the history of Japan to be 
found in these volumes, 296—The 
Jesuits, 226, 297—had planted Chris- 

‘ tianity very extensively, 297—ignorance 
of the Japanese as to the modern politics 
of Europe, 297—classification of their 
religious opinions, 298—absence of reli- 
gious disputes and hatred, 298—curious 
account given by Meijlan of a religion 
in Japan similar to Christianity, and in- 
ference therefrom, 299—the government 
of Japan, 299—the question of its pro- 
bable continuance, noticed, 300—their 
system of espionnage, 300—division of 
the population, 300—condition of the 
two Emperors, 300, 301—-who form the 
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real executive, 301—mode of its admi- 
nistration, 301, 302—system of espion- 
nage described, 302—its effects, 302— 
the national character, 303—the har- 
lotry of Nagasaki, 303-enforced celibacy 
of the Dutch residents, 303, 304—what 
the great feature of their social polity, 
304—classes of the population, 304— 
the tanners, 304—expertness of all 
classes at the sabre, 304—education of 
the upper classes, 304, 305—their fire- 
arms, 305—their qualities, 305—bravery, 
305—filial piety, 306—chastity, 306— 
the samsie, 306—degree of civilization, 
306—horticulture, 306—neglect of pas- 
turage, 306, 307—their cookery, 307— 
pheasant shooting, 307—fishing, 307— 
their trade with the Dutch, 307, 8308— 
the metals of Japan, 307—manufac- 
tures, 308—the art of design, 308— 
their beauty of finish, 309—theatres, 
309—odd custom of the ladies at, 309— 
their manners, 309, 310—size of their 
vessels, 310—the probable limit of their 
navigation, 311—literature and science, 
312—astronomy much pursued, 312— 
medicine, 3)2—education, 312—the 
universality of writing, 313—their col- 
lections and museums, 313—the quad- 
rennial embassy of the Dutch to Jedde, 
313, 314—beauty of the women, 314, 
315—their curivsity,315, 316—audience 
of the Emperor described, 316—sum- 
mary of the character of the Japanese, 
317. 

Japan, Herinneringen uit, van “Hendrik 
Doeff, &c., reviewed, LVI. 415-437— 
whence alone a knowledge of Japan to 
be derived, 415—description and cha- 
racter of Doeff’s Japanese and Dutch 
Lexicon, 415,416—loss of his collections, 
416—collisions with the English re- 
gretted, 416—Mr, Fischer’s merits in 
regard to the Lexicon, 416, 417—the 
Sjogfoen of Japan, 417—character of 
the great council of, 417—exclusions 
from, 417—nature of the Japanese he- 
reditary principle, 417—rise of the pre- 
sent Emperor, 417—anecdote of Matsoe 
Dairi Isoe no Cami, 417, 418—office of 
the police directors, 418—system of es- 
pionnage, 418—weakness of the central 
government, 418—ceremony of tramp- 
ling on the cross, 419—nature of the 
journey to the capital, 419—opulence 
of Jeddo, 419, 420—very subject to 
fires, 420—causes, 420—kindness of 
the authorities of, 421—omnipotence of 
usage, 421—audience of the Emperor, 
421—knowledge of astronomy in Japan, 
421, 422—-Johannes Botanicus, 422— 
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acupuncturation, 422--hostility of Dutch 
and English, 422, 423-views of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles on English intercourse with 
Japan, 423—Americans how admitted, 
424—act of an English frigate in 1808, 
424—probable consequences, 424—ac- 
count of the transaction, 424-426— 
conduct of the governor, 426, 427— 
cause of the appearance of the Phaeton, 
427—Captain Pellew's instructions, 427 
—Dutch account of his conduct mis- 





represented, 428—features of the Ja- | 


panese character, 428—contition of 
the Dutch factory for three years, 428 
—capture of Golownin, 428—WDoeif’s 
counsel thereon, 429—privations of the 
Dutch, 429—arrival of Mr. Waardenaar, 
430—Doeff’s conduct thereon. 430— 
indiscretion of Sir Stamford Raffles, 430, 
431—further details of Doeft’s conduct, 
431, 432—his prudence, 433—Mr.Cassa 
sent again to supersede him, 433— 
Doeff’s second triumph, 433 —another 
interval of cessation of intercourse, 433 
—Java restored to the Dutch, 433— 
maxim of Japan as to foreigners land- 
ing, 434—Doeff embarks ia the Admiral 
Evertsen, 434—dangerous voyage, 434 
—Sir S. Raffles’ account of the Japanese, 
435—European manufactures not neces- 
sary to, 435—character of their tea, 
435 —ideas of Japan upon foreign trade, 
435, 436—obstacles to English inter- 
course, 435, 436. 

Japanese isles, volcanic line through the, 
XLIIT. 449. 

Jaques, of Shakspeare, observations on 
his melancholy, XLIX. 187. 

Jardin des Plantes, history of the, LVI. 
311. 

Jardin du Roi, the, to whom owes its value 
as a collectiou of animals, LVI. 311. 

Jardine, Sir William, praise of, as a na- 
turalist, LVIII. 362. 

Jarrold, Dr., result of his evidence respect- 
ing factory labour, LVII. 437. 

Jauncey, Captain, R.N., his description of 
the grounding of the Sy/ph in the Bay 
of Kinchow, LI. 479, 

Jauregui, or El Pastor, his appearance 
described, LIV. 197,198—his humanity, 
198, 199—his manners, 199—anecdote, 
of, 199, 200. 

Java, the reduction of the island of, by 
Lord Minto, noticed, XLII. 412—Mr. 
Raffles appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of, 412—account of the changes effected 
in its institutions by him, 412—obser- 
vations on the conduct of the Dutch in 
respect to Java, 418. 

—-, volcanic line through, XLIII. 449 
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— destruction of Papandayang in, 
454. 
Jeddo, size of the city of, LII. 301, 315— 
curiosity of the ladies of, 315, 316. 
, opulence of, LVI. 419—subject to 
fires, 420. 

Jefferson, Thomas, his Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence quoted, XLVI. 323, note, 
——_——.,, Mr., his neglect of Alexander 
Wilson noticed, XLVII. 352—remarks 
on his list of North American birds, 

352. 





426. 

Jeffrey, Mr., mistake of his respecting the 
Reform Bill exposed, XLV. 320, 321. 

Jeffries, Lord Chancellor, not originally 
desirous of going the lengths to which 
he was subsequently driven, LI. 495 — 
his elevation characteristic of James’s 
government, 496—his character, 496, 
50 1— attempts, in conjunction with Sun- 
deriand, to throw the main power in the 
state into the hands of the Dissenters, 
505. 

Jekyll, Mr., his fancy, LV. 476. 

Jena, the road from Weimar to, LIII. 
225. 

Jenkins, Mr. Peter, his Letter to Isaac 
Jenkins, reviewed, LILI. 540-545. Sve 
Aristocracy. 

Jenné, M. Cailliés account of the port of, 
in Africa, XLII. 454. 

Jenner, Dr., discovery of vaccination by, 
XLII. '2041—why looked upon as an 
enemy to humanity, 262. 

Jennings, James, his Observations on Some 
of the Dislects of the West of England, 
reviewed, LV. 354-387. See Dialects, 
English. 

Jenny, invention of the spinning-jenny, 
XLII. 282. 

Jermyn, Harry, his appearance, LIX. 
406. 

Jerome, St., mention of the Scots by, as a 
cannibal race in Gaul, XLI. 125, nofe. 

—-, XLIIL. 142, note. 

Buonaparte, his character stated, 
XLVI. 336. 

Jersey, the Earl of, one of the representa- 
tives of the Princess Mary Tudor, XLII. 
293. 





» anecdote of, LIX, 425, 





———_-_——- —.. his racing transac- 
tions, XLIX. 423. 

Jerusalem, date of the capture of, by 
Sesac or Sheshak, XLIII, 142, note, 
153. 

. the destruction of, how a strong 
proof of prophecy, LIII. 160-162—con- 
duct of the Jews during the siege, 162 
—a supposed error of Tacitus in de- 
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scribing the siege put in its true light, 
163, 164—condition of the holy sepul- 
chre, 389—how regarded by the Mos- 
lem, 390—pilgrimages to, 390. 

Jervis, John, his Horse and Carriage Ora- 
cle, reviewed, XLVIII. 346. See Car- 
riages. 

Jessop, Mr., his patent for a new watch 
noticed, XLIIT. 339. 

Jesuits and Jansenists, remarks relative 
to the, XLI. 10. 

,the, Portugal delivered from, by 

Pombal, XLI. 189. 

-——-~-, conduct of, in China, XLIII. 

3—Montesquieu’s observation on those 

in India, 4—Humboldt’s remarks on 
their spirit, 4— observations on the 
wreck of their communities in Paraguay, 











31—bservations on their Christianity | 


in Japan, 31—their letters in compari- 
son with the statements of the mission- 
aries in Polynesia, 37—remarks on 
their injustice, 44—not so rash as the 
missionaries in Tahiti, 49—compromis- 
ing pliancy of, 405. 

-, Violent discussions respecting, 
noticed, XLIII. 581—support given to, 
585. 








--, remarks on their endeavours to 
enroll in theirown body youths of talent 
and rising character, XLVII. 305, 

, one of the principles of the, no- 











ticed, XLIX. 47—the most efficient | 


society ever established, 45. 

. the, account of the first establish- 
ment of, in Austria, LVILI. 377—date 
of establishment at Cologne and Ingold- 
stadt, 377—rapid spread in Germany, 
377—success in education, 378—cha- 
racteristics, 378—their churches, 382, 
383—opinions on government, 336— 
clipped of their privileges under Cle- 








ment VIIL, and way, 3l—effect of | 


their collision with the Dominicans in 
Spain, 391—revolt from Thomas Aqui- 
nas, 392 — become a French power, 
392. 

Jewaubh-chub, the, what, LV, 181, 182, and 
note. 

Jewel, Bishop, reason of the unguarded 
nature of the arguments of his Apology, 
Lil, 470. 

Jewish theocracy, remarks relative to the 
supernatural visions displayed during 
the, XLVIII. 292. 

Jews, the wisdom of the, in regard to the 
establishment of colonies, noticed, XLI. 
25. 

, account of those of Constantinople, 
XLI. 461. 

——, some circumstances evincing a com- 
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mon origin of the, and of the Arabs, no- 

ticed, XLII. 18, and note. 
Jews, the, their antipathy to pork, L. 333 

—traffic in slaves in ancient times, 412, 
. the, their knowledge of the true God 
in the earliest and rudest times a proof 
of a revelation, LI. 227. 
» nowhere more persecuted than 
in Persia, LII. 53, 54—a Jewish wed- 
ding in Persia described, 54—the learn- 
ing of the Persian Jews, 55 —some 
remarks on the question whether the 
descendants of the lost tribes of, exist 
among the Afghans, 389, 390—at what 
time they began to lose the knowledge 
of ancient Hebrew, 499 their kuow- 
ledge of geography after the captivity 
discussed, 499, 500—their numbers in 
Cairo and Alexandria, 5U2—drew a dis- 
tinction between Chaldwa and Mesopo- 
tamia, 509. 

, bearing of the monumental his- 

tory of Egypt on them, LUI. 126, 127 
—Sheshonk, 127—theory of Eusebius 
as to their ‘residence in Egypt unten- 
able, 127—doubtfulness of Bible chro- 
nology as to this period, 127 — the 
Exodus, 128—Shishak or Sheshonk, 
128, 129—whence the prophets derived 
their imagery, 132—their conduct at 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titws, 
162, 








, character of M, Beugnot's 
work on, LVII. 33. 

» why persecuted at Hamburgh, 
LVIII, 299. 

Jihon, the river of, described, LII. 396. 

Jockey-club, the, the Eclipse Foot pre- 
sented to, by William IV., XLIX,. 387 
—the race-ground at Newmarket the 
property of, 389—strictness of the laws 
of, respecting trials, 398. 

Jockeys, observations on the qualities re- 
quisite in, XLIX. 394—the é/ite of the 
traternity noticed, 395—account of gen- 
tlemen-jockeys, 437, 

Joe, an Englishman at Tahiti, XLIIL 
19—fights on the side of the Christians 
against the idolaters, 19. 

Johanna, island of, amusing description of 
the natives of, XLVII. 166. 

John of Gaunt, why called King of Cas- 
tile and Leon, LVI, 17,18. 

— of Salisbury, his learning, LVIII. 
443. 

John V. of Portugal, observations on his 
character and pursuits, XLI. 188. 

John-canoe, what, L. 382, 

John-dory, the, who invented the name 
of, LVILI. 356—how cooked in periec- 
tion, 356, 
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Johnson, Dr., quoted, XLI, 172 and 180. 





qualification for the peerage noticed, 
XLII, 303. 

Johnson, Dr., Boswell’s Life of, edited by 
the Right Hon. John W. Croker, re- 
viewed, XLVI.1, et seq.-remarks on Bos- 
well’s qualification for his biographer, 
8, 9—but for Boswell would never have 
visited the Hebrides, 9—the tour to the 
north the most characteristic, except 
the Lives of the Poets, of all the Doc- 
tor’s prose works, 10—his uneasiness in 
the contemplation of Garrick’s plum 
and villa noticed, 14—observations on 
the difficulties in the way of his form- 
ing new connexions after his literary 


success, 14—his early life a scene of 


harassing struggles tor bread, 14—the 
effects on his mind of the loss of his 
wife remarked, 15—for what qualities 
of heart distinguished, 16—his letter 
to Warton regarding Collins, 16—not 
in habits of intimate friendship with 
any of his great contemporaries, 17— 
his feelings towards Mr. Thrale, 17— 
opened himself to Boswell on more 
important subjects than to any other 


of his admirers, 1S—Boswell’s style of 


biography sanctioned by the Doctor, 19 
—specimens of his own autobiography, 
19—no other human being the details 
of whose life have been brought so un- 


reservedly before the public as those of 


Dr. Johnson, 23—result of this, 24— 
anecdote of the Doctor, 25, nofe—an 
extraordinary coincidence between his 
Rasselas and the Candide of Voltaire 
noticed, 25, 26—account of his political 
creed, 27—remarks on his Christianity, 
28—his lamentation over the decay of 
loyalty noticed, 28—sobriquets be- 
stowed on, by Smollett and others, 29— 
observations on his roughness of man- 
ners, &e., 29, ef sey.—his intercourse 
limited with the upper world of fashion, 
and why, 30—specimens of the Cura 
Crokeriana, 30 — observations of Mr. 
Croker on the style of The Rambler, 
34—the northern expedition the most 
entertaining episode of the Doctor's 
life, 39—Sir Walter Scott's contribu- 
tions to Croker’s edition of his life, 39, 
et seq. 





——-———, beautiful verse of poetry 


preserved by, XLVII. 100—observa- 
tions of, in regard to the introduction 
of boys to books, 101—cvincidences 
between him and Diderot, 329—moral 
contrast between the two, 329. 

-——, some points of similarity 


» his opinions of the proper 
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between him and the Rev. Robert Hall 
noticed, XLVIII. 131. 

Johnson, Dr., apophthegm uttered by, at 
the club, XLIX. 47. note—the Duke de 
Chaulnes’ description of, 104— Madame 
d’Arblay’s anecdotes of, 115—her ac- 
count of her last interview with the Doc- 
tor, 117 — his observations on genius, 
118. 





— . anecdote of, as. 251— 
his 1 rtrait, painted by Sir J. Reynolds, 
purchased by Sir Robert Peel, 253—his 
opinion of Knolles’ history of the Turks 
notic red, 285. 

— , remarks on his acquaint- 
ance with Sir Joshua Reynolds, L. 67 

—vbservations on the obscurity of his 

early life, 67—his tone, manners, and 

peculiarities powerful obstacles to his 
reception m society, 67—the sad gitts 
of nature the causes of his infirmity of 
temper, 68—remarks on his opinions in 

regard to painting, 68. 

. a saying of his in reply to a 
pert degmatician, L. 526. 

-, always inclined to over- 
rate friends as well as foes, LI. 292—a 
great writer, but not to be imitated, 302 
—causes of the pomposity of his early 
style, 304—the vigour of the idiomatic 
English used in the Lives of the Poets, 
304—wrote Rasse/as in the evenings of 
one week, 354—his explanation of the 
subscription to the thirty- nine Articles 
required at Oxford, 522, 523. 

—_—_ sremarks on his style, Latin 
and English, LIT. 165—his Journey 

to the Hebrides, when first published, 

4l6—style of his criticisms on young 

ladies, 424—his estimation of Mrs. H. 

More's versification, 424—his impa- 

tience of Mrs. H. More’s gross flattery 

of him, 427—his ordinary feelings to- 
wards her, 427, 425—his conduct ona 

visit paid him by her, 428, 429—on a 

visit to her, 429, 430—to Oxford, 430— 

remarks on his last illness, 430, 431— 

and religious views, 431, 432. 

. who his successor in one 
department, LITL. 79—character of his 
conversational talents, 93—of his writ- 
ings, 93. 

Johnston,Mr., his visit to Berzelius quoted, 
XLIIL. 319, note. 

Johnstone, Mr., LIX. 225. See Greece, 

. Sir Alexander, XLIII. 392. 

Joliba, question as to a branch of the river, 
said to be thrown off at Sego, XLII. 
454—breadth near the town of Jenné, 
455— its course from Galia to Cabra said 
by Caillié to be almost due north, 455. 
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Jomard, M., process adopted by, in the 
composition of M. Caillié’s work on 
Africa, XLII, 453—Mungo Park de- 
fended from, 454—his erroneous suppo- 
sition in regard to a branch of the 
Joliba pointed out, 455, note—his state- 
meat as to the prince of Timbuctoo not 
correct, 457—his calculations as to the 
latitude and longitude of Timbuctoo er- 
roneous, 461, 462. 

Jones, Captain, his observations on the 
depth of water near the mouth of the 
river Don, XLVI. 66, 

» Gale, who, XLIV. 299. 

-, Inigo, what essentiai to success of 
his architectural style, LVIIL. 73. 

——-. John (an old servant), his t:tempts 
un Verse, with some Account of the Writer, 
reviewed, XLIV. 52—submits his ¢- 
tem)ts to the notice vf Mr. Southey, 52 
—his excellent character as a domestic 
noticed, 52—his account of the circum- 
stances under which his Verses were pro- 
duced, 53—the Aitempts distinguished 
by a tranquil, affectionate, and con- 
tented spirit, 54—his Stanzas to a Robin 
Red-breast quoted, 55 —lines on the 
death of Miss Sadiier Bruere, 56, 

—-, Mr., the efiect of his act for im- 

proving the judicature of Wales de- 

scribed, XLIL. 206, 209, 221. 

——, landiord of the White Hart 

Inn, at Salisbury, his gowrmandise, LV. 

463, nole. 

















, LVIL. 407. 

—-, Rev. John, author of Free and 
candid  Desquisitions relating to the 
Church of England, 1749, L. 520—his 
character, 520. 

—— Oliver. who, LVII. 276. 

Richard, his Lssay on the 

Distribution of Wealth and the Sources 

of Taxation, reviewed, XLVI, 81, et seq. 

See Kents. The first attempt to pursue 

the inquiry upon the Buconian principle 

of induction, 81 —destroys the miser- 
able theory of rent of the Ricardo 
school of economists, 81—his work one 
of the most valuable contributions tothe 
study of human welfare since the essa 

of Adam Smith, 82—shows that at all 
times an exclusive property in the soil 

has been claimed ae allowed, 83— 

distinguishes two principal classes of 

rent, 4—his divisions of the peasant- 
rents, 84— investigates the causes 
which may occasion the increase of 
rent, 94—demonstrates that the inte- 
rests of the landlords are identified with 
those of the other classes of society, 
100—bearing of his conclusions, as to 
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the nature and causes of rent, on the 
actual position of England, 105, et 
seq. — condensation recommended to 
the author, 112 — other suggestions, 
112. 

Jones, Sir W., observations on the theory 
of Egyptian antiquities thrown out by, 
XLII1. 128—the connexion of Bishop 
Heber with the family of, noticed, 396 
—frauds practised on, 398—antiquity 
of Hindoo books stated by, 418. 

—_—_—_—, ardour of his imagination, 
XLV. 25, 26—a mistake of, 42. 

Jonnés, Alex. Moreau de, his Rapport au 
Cmseil Supérieur de Santé, sur le Choléra 
Morbus, reviewed, XLVI. 169—remarks 
on the value of the work, 170—his ob- 
servations on the effect of the disease in 
the Mauritius quoted, 174, and ole— 
and on the circumstances under which 
it was communicated to Muscat, 178— 
extracts from his work, showing the 
disease to be contagious, 195. 

Jonson, Ben, cited, XL1. 73—his masques 
the delight and glory of Whitehall for 
many years, 74. 

——- » quotation from his Puetaster, 
XLVII. 140—obrervations on, 140, mole. 

» his definition of opinwn, 

XLVIII. 242—character of his writ 

ings, XLIX, 14. 

, character of his blank verse, 
LII1. 87—his temper, 58. 

Joplin, Mr., character of his Analysis of 
the Currency Question, XLVII. 440. 
Jordan, the, deseription of the banks and 

vale of, LIV. 173. 

——--, course of the, LIX. 105—the val- 
ley of, 105, 106. 

Jornandes, connexion between Scythian 
and Egyptian tradition preserved in, 
XLIII. 146. 

Jorullo, hypothesis of Humboldt on the 
plain of, XLIII. 453—eruption of, in 
1759, 456—-situation of, 461. 

Joseph, opinion on the Oriental history of, 
by Sir Thomas Munro, XLII. 84—al- 
leged by Eusebius to have been sold 
into Egypt under Apophis, 137—sold 
under Meris, 149—princes and priest 
hood in power during the ministry of, 
149—amarried to the daughter of Pet-e- 
phre, 149. 

Joséphine, Madame, Lettres de Napoléon a, 
pendant la Premiere Campagne a’ lalie, 
&c., &e., reviewed, LIT, 172-184. See 
Buonaparte, Napoleon. 

Joséphine. See Buonaparte, Napoleon. 

Josephus, the pedigree vf the Arabs to be 
traced in his history to a patriarchal 
origin, XLII, 18. 
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Josephus, date of the Exodus fixed by’ 
XLII. 121—quoted, 134—quotes a 
passage from Manetho on the Shepherd 
invasion of Egypt, 136—his list of the 
five successors of Salatis, 136—his in- 
consistent account of the Shepherd in- 
vaders, 136 —Charemon quoted by, 141 
—proves that Egyptian historians no- 
ticed the Exodus, 149—strange theory 
of, 151—Manetho’s theory confused by, 
151, and note. 

——— cited. XLIV. 451, 432. 

Jost, Mr., XLII. 3u2. 

Joudaha Malek. a king of the Jews, con- 
quered by Shishak, XLII. 153. 

Jourdan, Camille, amendment proposed 
in the Chamber of Deputies by, XLILIL. 
574, 575. 

Journal of Frances Anne Kemle, reviewed, 
LIV. 39-58. See Butler, Frances Anne. 

Journal, the first political, in the Portu- 
guese language, publisied in Londen, 
XLI. 195—its character, objects, and 
success, 201-210, 

Journal of a Northern 
XLIII. 372—-chaiacter of, 573—ex- 
tract of a Danish song from, 373. 

Journal of a Passage from the Paeife to 
the Atlantic, crossing the 
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Andes wa the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, and descend 
ing the River Maration or Amazon, by 
Heury Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N., re- 
viewed, LVII. 1-29. See 
the. 

Jour: al of the Geogr a hical Sucte ly of Lon- 
don, for 1830-31, reviewed, ALVI. 55, 
et seq. 

Journa/, The, of a liest India Proprietor, 
by M. G. Lewis, reviewed, L. 074, ef 

See West Iudies, Works on. 

Journal of Three Voyages alony the Coast of 
China, in 1831, 1852, 1833. with Notices 
of Siam, Corea, and the Loo-Choo Islands, 
by Charles Gutzlaff, reviewed, LI. 465- 
431, See China. 

Journal, The, of Louis Philippe, Duc de 
Chartres, L11. 527, et seq. 

Journal of the Arctic Land Expedition to 
the Mouth of the Great Fish River, and 
along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, in 
the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, by Cap- 
tain Back, R.N., Commander of the 
Expedition. reviewed, LVI. 279-299. 
See Back, Captain. 

Journalism, French, 
XLVIII. 269. 

Journals in India, Heber's, reprinted at 
New York, XLIII. 367—singular in- 
terest of, 371. 

Journey to the North of India overland from 
England, through Russia, Persia, and 


seq. 


observations on, 


Licher's, | 


Amazon, 
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Affyhanistan, by Lieut. Arthur Conolly, 
reviewed, LII. 38-57. See Conolly, 
Lieut. Arthur. 

Journey through Arabia Petre@a to Mount 
Sinai and the Excavated City of Petra, the 
Edom of the Prophecies, by M. Leon de 
Laborde, reviewed, LIX. 87-133. See 
Arabia Petraa. 

Juah, the rivulet of, LI. 422. 

| Juan, Don, what the real name of, LIX, 

| 81,82. See Tenorio. 

—~—-—, heir of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, proposed as the husband of Juana 
of Castile, XLII1. 61. 

Juana of Castile, account of her romantic 
fortunes, XLIII, 58—of her birth, 59 
—said to have been the daughter of 
the Count of Ledesma, 59—disowned 
by Henry IV., 59—recognised by him 
as his daughter aud legitimate succes- 
sor, 59—her succession to the crown set 
aside, 59—called La Beltranaja, 59— 
her illegitimacy maintained by Spanish 

59—rejected by Portuguese 

historians, 59—her uncle Alonzo V. be- 

comes her champion, 60—espoused to 

him, 60—paits of Castile and Gallicia 

declare in :her favour, 60—her reputed 
father, the Duke of Albuquerque, takes 
part against her, 6(0—conducted to Por- 
tugal, 60—proposition that she shall 
take the veil o¢ marry Don Juan, 61— 
proof of her legitimate right to the 
crown, 61—hecomes a Frauciscan nun, 
61—her exemplary character, 61— 
named La Laeel/enta, 6i—her subse- 
queut fortunes, 62—resides in the con- 
vent of Santa Anna, 62—courted by 
the king of Navarre, who dies, 62—by 
Ferdinand her ancient foe, 62—rejects 
his suit, 62—another strong proof of her 
legitimate right to the crown, 62—her 
death, 62. 

Juba, his age when led in triumph by Ju- 
lius Cesar, L1I. 506—when flourished 
as an author, 506—whence he compiled 
his work, 506—its value, 506. 

Juchereau, A. de, his Kévolutiuns de Con- 
stantinople, reviewed, XL. 448. See 
Turkey. Character of the work, 450. 

Judges, Chapters III. to XVI. of, contain 
the history of between three and four 
centuries, XLIII. 133. 

; observations on the vast number 

of, in the United States of America, 

XLI. 435—inadequacy of their salaries, 

435—account of the tenure of their 

office, 436. 

, the, of the King’s Bench, length 

and number of their sittings, XLII. 183 

—the extent of their duties described, 








! willers, 
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189—the variation in their number 
from the time of Edward II. to that of 
Charles Il. noticed, 190—length and 
number of sittings of the judges of the 
court of Common Pleas, 184—and of 
the judges of the court of Exchequer, 
184—variation in their number from 
the time of Edward II. to that of 
Charles II. 190—their employments as 
described by Fortescue, 190—question 
as to the number of judges which ought 
to sit in one court at the same time, 190 
—Paley’s opinion on the subject quoted, 
190—observations on the Welsh judges, 
202, et seq. 

Judges, the, their supposed reluctance to 
convict for capital offences examined, 
XLVII. 183, 184—evidence of Sir A. 
Macdonald on this point, 185. 

Judson, Mr., the missionary, his account 
of the religion of the Burmese, XLI. 56. 

Jugglers, Indian, account of the surprising 
feats of, LI. 111—corroborated by an 
eye-witness, 111. See also 112,113. 

Juillet, 1830, La Derniére Semaine de, re- 
viewed, XLIV. 226, et seg. See Revo- 
lution, the French, of 1830. 

Julalabad, character of the town of, LII. 
387. 

Julian, the apostate, edict said to have 
been issued by, against the use of the 
Pagan poets aud philosophers, XLVI. 
481. 

, difference of hea- 








thenism under, from the old faith, LVIL. | 


39—toleration of Christianity, 49— 


cause of failure of his attempt to restore | 


paganism, 49, 50—how persecuted the 

Christians, 5. 

, Golrr, Count Julian, and other 
Poems, reviewed, LVIII. 108-147. See 
Landor, W. S. 

Julien, Professor, LVI. 513. 

Juliet, wrong in asking ‘What’s in a 
name ?’ L. 385. 





Julius IL., objects of his papacy, LV. 294. | 


—- III, Pope, character of, sketched, 
LV. 307. 

—-, Dr., who, LVIII. 301. 

Jumindwatari, the, XLIII. 166. 

Jumna, the sources of the river, LIII. 39- 
41. 

Junglah, a, what, explained, LV. 184. 
Jungle-fowl, the, probably the original of 
domestic poultry, LVI. 329, and note. 
Junius, effects of his writings onthe mind 

of George ILT., XLII. 308. 

Junk, a Chinese, vessel described, LI. 
469, 470—causes of the immense num- 
ber of losses of these vessels explained, 
471. 
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Juno, the planet, greatest and least dis- 
tances of, stated, LV. 197. 

Junot, Madame, Duchesse d’Abrantes, her 
Memoirs, reviewed, XLVI. 313-the flood 
of memoirs which has recently inundated 
France, noticed, 313—got up in great part 
by professional bookmakers, 313—their 
general character, 313—the present per- 
formance less adulterated, 3!4—charac- 
ter of the work, 314—Madame Junot’s 
anxiety about her descent from the Com- 
neni, 315—her parents, 315—anecdotes 
of her early life illustrative of the Revo- 
lution, 316, 317, e¢ seg.—her descriptions 
of millinery and upholstery, 320—paints 
with powerful effect a scene in which 
she was involved with the Dames des 
Halles, 321\—omissions of the English 
translator, 322—no new information re- 
garding the Emperor in the work, 322 
—her first acquaintance with Napoleon, 
and his offer of marriage to her mother, 
324—her acquaintance and marriage 
with Junot, 325, et seg.—her description 
of several interesting personages, 330, 
et seq.—her presentation to Buonaparte 
and Josephine, 331—describes a ball 
given by her mother, 331, 332—her 
iétes-a-téles, with Buonaparte, 333—re- 
neral character of the work, 335, 336. 

, Marshal, his character sketched, LI, 
12—anecdote of a pun of his on the 
name of Lannes, 12. 

, (Due d’Abrantes) sketch 
of his operations in Portugal, LVI. 176, 
177—amount of force under him there, 
185, 186—his rhodomontade, 204. 

Jupiter, worshipped by Arabians, XLIII. 
129—temple of, at Thebes, 153. 

. his marriages, XLVII. 28. 

, the planet, orbits of the two first 
satellites of, LV. 212. 

Juries, ancient, commendation of Mr. 
Repp’s work on, LIV. 325, note. 

——, their supposed reluctance to convict 
fur capital offences examined, XLVII. 
184—evidence of Sir A. Macdonald on 
this point, 185—their dislike to the pu- 
nishment of death not so strong as to 
induce them to ignore bills or acquit 
prisoners of capital crimes, 187. 

Jury, A Practwal Treatise, and Observa- 
trons on Trial by, as now incorporated 
with the Jurisdiction of the Court of Ses 
sion, by the Right Hon, William Adam, 
reviewed, LVII. 324-330—reasons for 
noticing the work, 324, 325—summary 
of the causes of introducing trial by 
jury in civil cases into Scotland, 34 
—date of that event, 325—fitness o 
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ship of the jury court, 325, 326—his 
views laid down, 326—obstacles to in- 
troducing the English law of evidence 
into Scotland, 326—Mr. Adam’s able 
conduct in respect to, 326—value of Mr. 


Murray’s reports on the framing of | 


issues, 327—objection to the mode of 
summons und defence, 327—remarks ou 
the clumsiness of the system of feigned 


issues, 327—explanation of the course | 
under that system, 327—by whom sanc- | 


tioned, 327,328—success of Mr. Adam’s 
schemes, 328—to what ascribable, 328, 
329—power of moving a new trial given, 
329—ultimate appeal, 329—value of the 


mium on Mr. Adam, 330—reception of 
the new system, 330—anecdote of | 
Dugald Stewart in illustration, 330. 
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Jussuf or Yussuf, (Pacha) interesting 
sketch of life of, LIX. 148. See Yussuf, 
Pacha. 

Justice, scandalous corruption of, in Por- 
tugal, previous to the Peninsular war, 
XLI. 190—instances of the unequal na- 
ture of, in that country, 219. 

Justice, cheap, the practical curses in- 
flicted on a country by, illustrated by 
reference to the state of Pennsylvania, 
XLI. 434. 

_ Justices of the peace, how paid in America, 

XLI. 435—advantages of the unpaid 
magistracy of England, 435. 


| KEA 


| Justin, name of a Scythian king contem- 
volume, 329—Sir Samuel Shepherd’s | 


opinion of it, 329—Mr. Jeffrey’s enco- | 


porary with Sesostns, found in, XLIII, 
146—character of Sesostris, by, 152. 
Juvara, T., his Strictures on Architectural 
Monstrosities, reviewed, LVII1. 61-82. 

See Architecture. 


Kk. 


Kaaba, description of the, at Mekka, 
XLII. 32—daily contaminated by the 
grossest depravity, 45. 

Kabburha, Mademoiselle, the story of, 
related, LIX. 149-157. 

Kabobs, what, explained, LIT. 389, 

Kafir, meaning of, in Africa, explained, 
LVIII. 20. 

Kai-chow, the city of, LI. 479. See China. 

Kaitna, the river of, LI. 422. 

Kajavah, what, explained, LII. 41, 48. 

Kalabsche, Nubian monument at, XLIII. 
143. 

Kameni, New and Little, XLIII. 452. 

Kamsckatchka, voleanic line through, 
XLIII. 449. 

Kangaroo, mode of hunting the, described, 
LILI. 13—kangaroo-tail soup, 13—qua- 
lity of the flesh of, 13, 14. 

Kang-hy, number of characters said to be 
contained in his dictionary of the 
Chinese language, LVI. 507. 

Kant, Professor, his religion, LV. 15. 

Kaou-el-Kebir, temple of, LIL. 107, 

Karnac, sculptures of, represent the 
enemies of the Egyptian kings, XLII1. 
138—palace of, 14l—legends of Se- 

sostris in the ruins of, 142—historical 
sculpture at, 153. 

Karéroya yuvanay, observations relative | 
to the poems so called. XLVIL. 29. 

| 





Kater, Captain, XLIII. 320. 
Kaufman, Philip, who, explained, LVIII. 
317. 


l 
Kay, Dr. James Phillips, his Moral and 
hysical Condition of the Working Classes 
employed in the Cotton Manufacture in 





Manchester, reviewed, LVII. 396-443 
See Factory System. 

—, Rev. Stephen, notice of his Re- 
searches in Caffraria, LV. 96. 

Kean, Edmund, his delineation of Lear, 
XLIX. 193. 








» The Life of Edmund 
Kean, reviewed, LIV. 109-1 16—stage 
biography in general dull, 109, and 
note—Kean’s genius, 109—his range of 
characters, | 0Y—comparison of him with 
various leading actors, 109—failed in 
comedy, 109—remarks on the dispro- 
portionate length of the work, 109, 110 
—character of Kean as a man, 110— 
character of the work, 110—no new 
light thrown, by the author, on Kean’s 
birth and parentage, 110—Kean’s in- 
consistent accounts thereof, 110, 111— 
his early connexion with the stage, 111 
—early age at which he enters a strol- 
ling company, 111—anecdote of Kean’s 
youth, 111—Kean at seventeen years, 
111, 112—at twenty-six, 112—his lofty 
idea of his talents, 112—his haughti- 
ness, 112—drunkenness, 111, 112—Dr, 
Drury’s patronage of him, 113—his 
success, 113—sketch of his lodgings, 
113, 114—scene in his dressing-room, 
114—receipts of his benefit, 115 — 
remarks on Mr. Cornwall’s managemeut 
of details, 115—notice of his essay on 
Shakspearian characters, 115—two cir- 
cumstances encouraging to Kean’s vices, 
115, 116—his vanity, 116—an omission 
of the author, 116—specimen of Kean’s 
table-talk,116—society of his choice,116 
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—painful circumstances of his death, 
116. 

Keate, Rev. Dr., late head-master of Eton 
school, remarks on his conduct as a 
master, LII. 132—character of the 
scene displayed on his taking leave of 
the school, 133, note—the improvements 
he introduced into the school, 133—his 
character, 133. 

Keats, John, the faults of his poetry, LII. 
13, 14. 

Kehoe, Priest, notice of, LVI. 388. 

Keith, Rev. Dr. Alexander, LVII. 182. 
See Brewster, Rev. J. A. 

» his Evidence of 

the truth of the Christian Religion derived 

Jvom the literal fulfilment of Prophecy, 

particularly as illustrated by the thstory 

of the Jews, and by the Discoveries of 

recent Travellers, reviewed, LILI. 142- 

174—reasons for noticing the twelfth 

edition of this work, 142, 143—Dr. 

Keith’s mode of treating Bishop New- 

ton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, 

143—his account of the object of the 
publication, 143—an_ extraordinary 
statement of his relative to Bishop 

Newton’s work considered, 143, 144— 

comparison of its length with that of 

Keith, 144—coincidences between the 

two pointed out, 145-150—verbal coin- 

cidences noticed, 150-152—in what 
Keith shows diligence, 153—* pro- 

phecy a growing evidence, 153, 154— 

Hume’s argument against miracles 

stated, discussed, and refuted, 154-157 

—the value of Keith's work, with re- 

ference to this argument, 157—reason 

is sufficient to convince of the truth of 

Christianity, 157, 158—faith defined, 

15$—instance of the want of candour 
of Hume and Voltaire, 155-160—the 
destruction of Jerusalem a proof of 
prophecy, 160—details of the event, 
161, 162—value of Tacitus’s account as 

corroborative of prophecy, 163, 164— 

Collins’s views ot prophecy, 164—pro- 

phecy, why less formidable to the infidel 

than miracles, 165—the class of pro- 
phecy which Aas been fulfilled, 165, 166 
—increase of geographical knowledge, 
how affects the question of prophecy, 
166—what the only novel part of Keith’s 
work, 166—Volney’s works, 166—the 
mode in which Keith has adapted 
modern travellers’ narratives to his pur- 
pose, 166—character of the prophecies 
against Edom, 166, 167—of its soil, 
167—Keith’s omission of the primary 
cause of the denunciations against Edom 
supplied, 167 168—the danger of 
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visiting it, 169—strictures on an in- 
ference of Keith’s respecting this, 169 
—Burckhardt’s account of Edom, how 
corroborative of the prophecies, 169, 
170—Irby and Mangles’s still more so, 
170-172—value of the discoveries of 
these and other travellers, 172—anti- 
quity of the buildings found on the site, 
173, 174—Ilater architecture seen there 
accounted for, 174. 

Keith, Lord, XLI. 409, 410. 

Kellerman, General, his interview with 
Sir Henry Dalrymple and others, at 
Vimeiro, described, LVI. 202, 205. 

Kelly, Dr., XLI. 166. 

Kelp, effect of high price of, LV. 86. 

Kemble, Frances Anne, her Jowrna/ (1835), 
reviewed, LIV. 39-58. See Builer, 
Frances Anne. 





» her Francis the 
First, an Historical: Drama, reviewed, 
XLVII. 243—many of our most suc- 
cessful dramatic writers connected with 
the stage, 243—Miss Kemble’s character 
as an actress, 244—most remarkable 
features of her tragedy, 244—cast in 
the mould of one of Shakspeare’s histo- 
rical tragedies, 245—secret of the dis- 
similarity of her tragedy to the modem 
race of successful dramas, 245—a re- 
markable phenomenon that a youthful 
poetess should begin her dramatic 
career by placing her strength in the 
vigorous delineation of historic character, 
246—her skill in the management of 
the plot, 246—the sustained vigour of 
the language, 246—delineation of cha- 
racter, 246—account of the opening of 
the drama, 246— introduction of Francis, 
247—appearance of Francoise de Foix, 
248—opening of the second act, 245— 
extract from the scene in the council 
when Lautrec is appointed successor to 
Bourbon in the government of Milas, 
249—other extracts, 250, et seg.—te- 
semblance to Measure for Measure in 
part of the plan, 254— injustice of the 
authoress to the character of Lawitrer, 
255—other extracts from the drama, 
256—observations on the latter portion 
of the play, 257—probuable effect of the 
situation of the authoress on her after 
compositions, 259—suggestions offered 
for consideration, 260. ; 

Kemble, John Philip, failed as a dramatic 
writer, XLVII. 244, 





his delineation of 





Lear, XLIX. 193. 
, Mr. Richard Sharp 
predicts his career, LI. 286, 287—and 
describes his first appearance, 286, 
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Kemble, John Philip, his religion, LII. | 


10i—date of his birth, 108—his man- 
ners, 122. 





» Lamb's opinion of, 
LIV. 76, 77. 

——-, Charles, his birth-place stated, 
LIL. 98. 


——, Roger, passing notice of, LII. 
101. 

Kempenfeldt Bay, Lake Simcoe, XLII. 
100 


Kempt, Sir James, XLII. 84, 

Kendail, Lieut., XLV1. 59. 

Keneh, manufacture and trade of, LIX. 
175, 


Kennedy, Colonel Vans, a mistake of his 
respecting the Celtic language cor- 
rected, LVII. 82. 

——-, Dr., his valuable history of 
cholera noticed, XLVI. 212, note. 

; Mr. Commissary-General, Sir 
John Moore's praise of his conduct in 
the Peninsular War, LVI. 445. 

Kennicott, Dr., the labours of, XLIII. 
393. 

Kenrick, Mr. Justice, cited, XLII. 207. 

Kent, the county of, observations on the 
custom of levying tithes in kind in, 
XLII. 119. 








, description of certain 
workhouses in, LILI, 474, 475—of the 
aspect of, 524, 

~—. Chancellor, his case an instance of 
the degrading effect of the American 

.. law, which compels judges to resign at 
a certain pe:iod, XLI. 436. 

—, the Duke of, the breed of horses in 
Newfoundland improved by, XLII. 
86. 

Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice, his opinion 
on being asked the probability of a 
young man’s success at the bar, LI. 
287. 

———_—_—__, his conduct on the late Sir 
Robert Peel's Eleven Hours’ Bill, LV LI. 
403. 

Kepler, M., unfortunate situation 
XLII. 31). 

» his astronomical discoveries, 


of, 


_—. 


L. 12. 








, date of his birth, LII. 446.— 

his designation of Napier, 463, 464— 

character of his letters to Napier on the 

discovery of logarithms, 464. 

, date of the discovery of his 
laws of planetary motion, LV. 224. 

Keppel, Captain, origin of his intimacy 
with Lord Exmouth, LV. 132. 

, Admiral, XLI. 376. 

Kerr, Dr., imprudent letter of instructions 
given to, to report upon the state of re- 
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ligion and morality in Madras, XLIII. 
96. 


Kertch, ancient name of, &c., LIX. 374, 
375. 

Ke-shan-so, a port in the province of 
Shan-tung, China, horse-racing prac- 
tised by the ladies of, LI. 474. 

Keverberg, Baron de, his account of an 
agricultural colony in the Netherlands, 
XLI. 535. 

Key, Sir John, conduct of the Reform 
Ministry in the case of, L. 268. 

Keys, nature and number of, in the Chi- 
nese languages, LVI. 505, 506. 
Khasne Faroun, LIX. 117-119. 

Pharaoh. 

Khiva, the distance and nature of the re- 
gion between, and Astrabad, LIII. 49. 

Khooshk, a Persian word, explained, LII.56. 

Khoosoobut, in Persian, the meaning of, 
LIT. 57. 

Khoosroo, in Persian, described, LII. 55, 
56. 

Khyberees, the, who, LIT. 384. 

Kia-king, Emperor of China, his bene- 
volence, LVI, 499. 

Kiang-See, in China, of what manufac- 
ture the principal seat, LVI. 494. 

Kidd, Dr. John, his treatise On the Adapt- 
ation of External Nature to the Phy- 
sical Condition of Man, principally with 
reference to the Supply of his Wants 
and the Erercise of his Intellectual Facul- 
ties, reviewed, L. 1—its character, 5. 

» Mr., his Practical Hints on Etiquette, 
reviewed, LIX,396-439. See Manners, 
and Etiquette. 

Kiddy-Kiddy, account of the missionary 
settlement at, in New Zealand, XLVILI. 
150. 

Kieu, or robber-bird, stanzas on the, by a 
Chinese poet, XLI. 101, 

Kiffheuser, curious custom of the quarry- 
men of, LII. 408, 

Killarney, cookery of salmon at, LVIIL. 
363. 

Killingworth Railway, account of experi- 
ments made on, with locomotive steam- 
carriages, X LIT. 358. 

Killmansegg, Madame, her kindness to 
George 1., LVII1. 177, 178—her cha- 
racter, 178. 

—-, Mrs., who, LVILI. 178. 

Kilmorac, alleged voluntary cookery of 
salmon at the falls of, LVIII. 363. 

Kimball, J., some notice of, LIT. 102. 

Kinaird, Captain, praise of his ddventures 
in the Rifle Brigade, LVL. 504, note. 

Kin-chow, on the coast of Mantchou Tar- 
tury, not a female to be seen in, when 
Gutzlaff visited it, in 1831, and why, 


See 
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LI. 473—the great wall descends into 
the bay of, 479—the intense cold of, 
479. 


King, Captain, observations of, in regard | 


to that part of New Holland called 

Dampier’s Land, XLVI. 57. 

snumbers of humming-birds 

found by, near the Straits of Magellan, 

XLVII. 359. 

, his observations on the 

causes of scurvy, XLVIII. 389. 

George’s Sound, natives of, XLVI. 59. 

» Gregory, his estimate of gold and 

silver stock, XLIII. 290. 

, Lieut. R.N., some notice of, LVIII. 

9—his death, 13. 

, Mr., thanked for pointing out an 
oversight in No. CXVII. p. 224, of Zhe 
Quarterly Review, LIX. 564, note. 

King-craft of James I., XLI. 78. 

King-fish, beauty of the, LVIII. 357. 

Kinghorn, origin of its name, XLI. 340. 

Kings, I., vi. 1, authenticity of, open to 
debate, XLIII. 149. 

-, xiv. 25, illustrated, XLIII. 








—- 




















153. 
Kings, II., xvii. 4, illustrated, XLII. 
154. 


illustrated, XLIII. 





— xix. 9, 
154, 

King’s Bench, the Court of, amount of 
litigation in, compared with that in the 
Common Pleas and Exchequer, XLII. 
183—sittings of the judges, 183—ar- 
rears of business, 185—reasons of the 
King’s Bench being the favourite re- 
sort of suitors, 186—proposals of the 
Common Law Commissioners for equal- 
ising the business of the courts, 186— 
an additional judge considered indis- 
pensable, 189—forms of process in the 
King’s Bench, 193—costs of different 
forms of action, 217. 

- College, Cambridge, whence sup- 
plied with a/umni, LII. 143—strictures 
on the privilege of their obtaining Uni- 
versity degrees without examination, 
144, and note. 

Kingston, Jamaica, balls of, &c., described, 
L. 382-384. 

———, the Duke of, date of his death, 
LVIII. 184. 

Kingston-upon-Hull, statement ofthe mor- 
tality of, LIII. 61. 

Kingswood School, Adam Clarke’s treat- 
ment at, when a boy, LI. 123. 

Kinnis, Dr., extract from a report to the 
Medical Board by, relative to the ap- 

arance of cholera at Port Louis, 
LVI. 174. 
Kinsey, Rev. W. M., his Portugal Illus- 
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trated, reviewed, XLI. 184—character 
of the work, 185. 

Kirauea, volcano of, XLIII. 454. 

Kircher, Father Athanasius, a learned en- 
thusiast, XLIII. 115—discovers in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics the secret of 
the cabalistic art, 115. 

, his theory in 
regard to the real origin of ayparitions, 
XLVIII. 290. 

Kirckhoff, M. le Chevalier de, his Sur 
LOrganisation des Colonies de Bien/ai- 
sance de Fredericks-Oord et de Wortel, 
reviewed, XLI, 522. See Working 
Classes. 

Kirk, the Scottish, an object of venomous 
hostility to the ‘ evangelical’ reformers, 
XLVIII. 574. 

Kirwan, Mr., an opponent of Hutton, 
XLIII. 424—absurdity of, 437. 

» A.V. his Letter from Munich to 
Lord Palmersion, reviewed, XLIV. 
555. 

Kishna Komari Bae, princess of Mewar, 
account ofher barbarousdeath, XLVIII, 








31. 

Kisnu, LII, 296. 

Kitai-gorod, or Kathay, XLIII. 375. 
Kitchener, Dr. William, his Travel/ers’ 
Oracle, or Maxims for Locomotion, i 

viewed, XLVIII. 346. See Carriages. 

» his Horse and 
Carriage Oracle, reviewed, XLVI. 
346, see Carriages—the Doctor happily 
named, 347. 

Kiéapa, rough sketch and description of 
the, XLIX. 353, note. 

Klaproth, M. J., gives the honour of dis- 
covering a key to Egyptian lore to Dr. 
Young, XLIII. 115—supports his de- 
cision by a proof, 116, note—inclined to 
a novel but not successful system of 
interpreting hieroglyphics, 115, note— 
extract from his preface to the Codlec- 
tion des Monumens Egyptiens de M. Pa- 
din, 115. 








—_—— , character of his Essay 
on Hieroglyphics. LU. 498. 

» his Examen Cri- 
tique des Travaux de feu M. Champollion 
sur les Hiereglyphes, reviewed, Lil. 
103-142, See Egypt. 

Klein, M., how disposed towards Linnzus, 
LVIII. 341. 

Klopstock, Mynheer, excellence of his 
poetry, LVIII. 301—his affection for 
Miss Moller, 301—why deserted a young 
lady called Fanny, 301. 

Knatchbull, the Right Hon. Sir Edward, 
his address to the Kent rioters, XLIV. 
305, 306, 
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Knatchbull, Sir E., his politics, XLV. 529. 
Kneeling, rigorous maintenance of the 
custom of, in the presence of the sove- 


reign, during the a of Elizabeth 
and James I.. XLI. 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Kneller, Sir Godfrey, p Ve of his | 


paintings, L. 58. 
Knight, Admiral, XLII. 51. 
» Mr. Payne, his Pro/egomena in 
Homer, quoted, XLIV. 125. 
» the disciple of Bent- 








ley, XLVI, 165. 

Knoiles’ History of the Turks, Dr. John- 
son's eulogy on, XLIX. 235—character 
of the work, 285—the young imagi- 
nation of Byron said to have been 


of this historian, 285. 

Knollys, William, who, explained, LIX. 56. 

Seecicien, what the real value of, ex- 
plained, XLV. 404, 405. 

——, extract from the Rev. Robert 

Hall’s Sermon on the Advantages of, to 

the Lower Classes, XLVIII. 123. 

» all human knowledge neces- 

sarily progressive, LI. 227. 

» attempts to suppress, com- 
monly end in diffusing, LII. 67—the 
idol of the present day, 134—remarks 
on the present state of classical know- 
ledge in England, 140, 141—the utility 
of knowledge explained, 152-155—re- 
marks on the establishment of The So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Political Know- 
ledge, 192, and note. 

Knowles, Mr., merits of his Inquiry into 
the means which have been taken to pre- 
serve the British Navy. from the earliest 
to the present times, XLIX. 126—his ob- 
servations on the process of desiccation, 
128—his comments on a dictum of 
Fourcroy, 129. 

Knox, Mr., his sentiments on church re- 
form in 1789, L.521, 522—his charac- 
ter, 52]. 

Kock, Paul de, his Giuvres Completes, re- 
viewed, LVI. 65, e¢ seg. See Novels, 
French. 

Koeboe, the, of Japan, who, Lil. 300— 
his state and dignity, 301. 

Kohik, the real course of the river of, 
pointed out, LIT. 402—the ancient name 
of, stated, 402. 

Koh-i-noor, description of the, LII. 377— 
its history, 377. 

Kowavew, never joined with a case by Ho- 
mer, LI. 175. 

Koliades, Constantine, his U/ysse Homére, 
reviewed, XLIV. 121. 

Koliades, Constantine, his alleged de- 
scent, XLIV. 161, note. 
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Komarpal, king of Anhulwara, anecdote 
of, XLVIITI. 11, note. 

Kayeos, LI. 43. 

Konigsberg, prices of wheat in from 1700 
to 1826, XLIITI. 293. 

Koondooz, description of, LIL, 394. 

Koorzeen, a, what, LIL. 383. 

Koppen, J. H.*J., his Ueber Homer's 
Leben und Gesiinge, reviewed, XLIV. 
121. 

Koprili, Mohammed, account of his ad- 
ministration of the Turkish empire, 
XLIX. 320. 

Korakadika, account of the settlement at, 
in New Zealand, XLVIII. 138, 


| Koran, the, respect of the Turks for, and 
strongly excited by the kindling pages 


value of its moral precepts, XLI. 457. 
-, Gibbon’s opinion of the, XLII. 
4 2— itself a miracle, 43—its precepts 
said by Mahomet to be of divine origin, 
43—not composed by Mahomet, 43—its 
supposed author, 43—positive duties 
enjoined by, 43—the opinion that women 
have no souls not sanctioned by, 47. 
——-, Omar makes the world older than 
it is declared to be in the, XLIII. 419. 
» the, licentious tenets of, LII. 55 
—especially with respect to slaves, 
397. 
Korax, notice of the rock of, XLIV. 161. 
Korner, Theodore, notice of, LVIII. 303. 
Kosegarten, J. G. L., his edition of Nada, 
reviewed, XLV. 549, ef seg. See San- 
scrit Poetry. 
, Professor, his work De Priscé 
Egyptorum Lateraturé may be perused 
with profit, XLIII. 120, note—a San- 
scrit scholar, 392. 

















+ character of his 
work, De Priscd Agyptiand Literaturd, 
LIil. 110, nole. 

Koes, meaning of the word ascertained, 
LI. 174. 

Koster, XLIII. 285. 

Ko-tou, a Chinese ceremony, L. 442. 

Kotzebue, M., his character as a writer 
sketched, LUI. 221. 

Kouban, how made the limit of Russia, 
LIX. 392—what the ancient name of, 
392. 


} Kremlin, the, description of, XLIII. 375, 


376. 

Kreuser, J., his Vorfrage iiber Homerus, 
seine Zeit und Gesiinge, reviewed, XLIV, 
121. 

Kreutzberg, description of the hill of, 
LIT, 215, 216. 

Krim Tartary ; Travels in Circassia, Krim 
Tartary, §c.; including a Steam Voyage 
down the Danube, from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, by Edmund Spenser, Esq., 
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reviewed, LIX. 362, e¢ seg. See Cir- 
cassia. 

Kronos, the tomb and tradition of, at Cas- 
tri, LIX. 225. 

Krusenstern, Admiral, noticed, XLVI. 61. 

Kubla Khan, remarks on the harmony of 
the conclusion of, LIT. 8. 

Kummul, a, what, explained, LIT. 383. 

Kiummur-bunds, what, explained, LII. 383. 

Kuo-Keaou, what, explained, LVI. 498. 

Kurdistan, civilization of the inhabitants 
of, LIV. 309, note. 

Kurhaus, the, at Ems, description of, LII. 
219, 220. 

Kurile islands, the, volcanic line through, 





XLIII. 449. 


LAB 


Kurrachaine (South Africa), latitude of, 
ascertained, LVILI. 29. 

Kurzeit, at German bathing-places, what, 
explained, LIT. 225. . 

Kwanbakf, the, of Japan, who, explained, 
LIL. 301. 

Kyan, Mr., observations on his patent for 
the prevention of Dry Rot, XLIX, 127, 
and note—Sir Robert Seppings’ report 
in favour of, quoted, 127, note—inis the- 
ory stated to be founded upon a dictum 
of Foureroy, 129—explanation of that 
theory, 130. 

——, notice of his system of pre- 

venting cry-rot, LIL. 92, note. 





L. 


L. S. E., his Letters to an Independent 
Munister, reviewed, LILI. 175-215. See 
Church, 

Labat, P., his remarks on the neglect of 
om by English planters, XLIII. 

61. 

Laberius, a Roman knight, compelled by 
Cesar to appear on the stage, LII. 75 
—his character as a composer of mimes, 
75, 76. 

Labo, Sultan of Timbuctoo, notice of, 
XLII. 457-464. 

Laborde, M. Alexandre de, anecdote of 
him, LV. 425, 426—how installs him- 
self prefect of the Seine, 426. 

» M. Leon de, noticed, XLIII. 





217. 





shis Journey through 
Arabia-Petrea, &c., reviewed, LIX. 87- 
133—effeet of the discovery of Petra, 
the ancient Edom, as a proof of pro- 
phecy, 87, 88—bad arrangement of the 
original work, 88—merits of the trans- 
lation, 83, 89—mistakes pointed out, 89, 
note—failure of various travellers to 
reach Petra, 89—-Burckhardt obtains a 
view, and how, 90—others, 90—situa- 
tion of Petra, 90—M. Leon de Laborde, 
who, $0—M. Linant, 90, 91—deserip- 
tion of the party and escort, $1—arrival 
at Suez, 91—ford of the Red Sea, 91— 
unsatisfactory style of an observation 
as to a southern ford, 91, 92—how ap- 
pears that no ford exists to the south of 
Suez, 92—circumstances of the passage 
of the Israelites show that they used 
the existing ford, 92-97—curious tra- 
dition preserved by Diodorus Siculus, 
97, note—M. Laborde throws no new 
light on the march of the Israelites, 97 
—which was probably along the sea- 








shore, 97, 98—site of Marah ascertained, 
98—account of ruins of Sarbout el Ca- 
dem, 98, 99—eventual importance of 
them, 99—subsequent route of Laborde, 
99—appeurance of Wady Cheick, 99, 
100—route to Akaba, 101—Juzerat Fa- 
roun, 101—the Alaouins, 101, 102— 
their mystery respecting Mr. Bankes’s 
party, 103—inconsistencies of M. La- 
borde’s account, and that of Captain 
Mangles and Irby, 103, 104—valley of 
Petra, how may be visited in safety, 104 
—start from Akaba, 104—nature of the 
Wady Araba, 104—by whom discovered, 
104—light derived from, as to Scripture, 
104, 105—course of the Jordan, 105— 
the Dead Sea, 105—Wady Araba the 
valley of Jordan, 105, 106—probability, 
from its present state, of the scriptural 
account of its formation, 107—Ghor, 
107, and nvte—every step of Laborde 
confirmatory of Scripture, 107, 105— 
Aaron’s tomb, 108—proceedings of the 
Israelites near Mount Hor, 108, 109— 
Laborde confirms a supposition of 
Burckhardt, 109—reaches Petra, 109— 
his description wherein defective, 109— 
significancy of the name, 109—charac- 
ter of the ancient accounts of, 109— 
Petra formerly a great commercial em- 
porium, 110—Trajan took it, 110—Je- 
remiah’s words literally descriptive of 
the habits of the people and the locality, 
110, 111—aeccount of the surrounding 
country, 111—of the ruins, 111, 112— 
of the excavations of the rocks, 112— 
the design of these, 112, 115—Latia 
inscription, 113—looseness of Laborde’s 
notes, 113—English account of this 
inscription, and another, 114—which 
the only road into the valley, 114— 
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course of the stream of Wady Mousa, 
114—further account of the excavations, 


115—sublimity of the approach to, 115 | 


—ancient remains, 115, 116—length of 


the defile and other particulars, 116— | 


the Treasury of Pharaoh represented in 
wood-cuts in front and section, 117-119— 
described, 118, 119—probable era of the 
work, 119—architecture of El Deir, 119, 
120—wealth and splendour of Petra, 
120—wood-cut of an unfinished tomb, 


120—mode pursued in the construction 


of, 120, 121—the theatre, 121—general 
nature of the details relative to Petra, 
12l—character of the discovery of, in 
reference to Scripture, 121—receucy of 


the work no disparagement to its value, | 
121—and why, 121, 122—curious coni- | 
cal rock, 122—meaning of Malachi’s | 
prophecy on Edom, 122—the denuncia- | 


tion ‘ that none shall pass through the 
valley’ holds yet, 122, 123—obscurity of 
Laborde’s account of his return, 123— 
wonder expressed at his omitting to visit 
Mount Hor, 123—his apprehensions, 
123—why noticed, 123, 124—-Gaza per- 
haps a better point of departure than 
Kerek or Akaba, and why, 124—cha- 
racter of the valley of Sabra, 124—a 
remarkable confirmation of prophecy, 
124—thinness of population, 124, nofe | 
—Volney’s account, 124, 125—the Naw- 
machia of Sabra, 125—route from Sa- 
bra, 125 —desolate view from El Nakb, 
125—vines and wheat seen there justify 
the Bible accounts, 125, 126—length 
and thickness of the grape, 126—an- 
cient aqueduct near Ameimé, ]26—cha- 
racter of his account of Mount Sinai, | 
126—of his plates, 126—curious ac- 
count of the convent on, 126, 127— 
doubts as to Horeb and Sinai being dif- | 
ferent names for the same mountain, | 
127—and wherefore, 127, 128—Rephi- | 
dim near to Horeb, 128—and both at | 
least one day’s march from Sinai, 128, | 
129—origin of the mistake, 129—difii- 
culties of the question, 129, and nofe— | 
probable meaning of Horeb, 129, 130— 
effect of the reviewer's explanations 
with reference to Burckhardt’s account, 
130—account of Laborde’s journey to | 
the top of Sinai, 130, 131—he omits 
all allusion to certain inscriptions, 131 
—returns to Suez, 131—date of disco- 
very of the Written Mountains, 131— | 
general correctness of the discoverer’s 
account, 131, 132—nature of the stone, 
132—inscriptions copied by various tra- | 
vellers, 132—their appearance, 132— | 
criticism of the English plate of them, | 
Qvanrerty Review, Vow. LX. | 
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132, note—general character of the 
work, 133—commendation of Finden’s 
Illustrations of the Bible, 133—an _ oc- 
tavo edition of the Journey suggested, 
; 133. 

| Laborde, M. Leon de, notice of illustra- 

' tions of prophecy in his Voyage de 

CAralne Pétree, LIM. 172, 173. . 

. remarks onhis de- 

scription of some feats of magic, LIX. 

205—with extracts, 206, 207—degree 

in which his descriptions differ from 

Mr. Lane’s, 208. 

Labour, remarks relative to the removal 
| of taxation on, XLII. 255-277—prices 
of agricultural, considered, 292, 293. 

, Without capital, not sufficient for 
subsisting the population of the earth, 
XLVIL. 413—the notion that labour 
produces everything shown to be an ab- 
surdity, 414, note—labour not the only 
source of wealth, 414. 

Labour, Surplus, and the Poor Laws, and 
their mutual reaction, inquiry into, by 
William Day, Esq., reviewed, XLVIII. 
320. See Poor Laws. Remarks on the 
necessity of distinguishing between a 
permanent and temporary excess of la- 
bour, 330—a desirable object to get 
quit of a permanent excess of labour, 
331—this to be effected by home and 
foreign colonization, 331. 

; Professor M-Culloch’s dictum 

concerning, exposed, XLIX. 150. 

. notice of the steady demand for, 

in the British colonies, LIV. 420-422. 

, demand for, in South Africa, LV. 

95—average wages of, there, 95, 96. 

, Opinions of various physicians as 

to the proper duration of, quoted, LVII. 

410-412—practical effects of unremit- 

ting, 425—in factories shortens lite, 

437. 























, Mr. Babbage’s theory of the di- 

vision of, by whom anticipated, LIX. 

399, note. 

market, statement of the effects of 

abolition of the allowance system on 

the, L. 361. 

rate, the Poor Law Commissioners’ 
Reply respecting a, reviewed, L, 347, 
et seq.—ettects of labour-rates, 356—in 
Spitalfields, 356—in Coventry, 356— 
further remarks upon, 370. 

Labourdonnaye, M. de, noticed, XLIII, 
571. 








Labourer, the claim set up for the, to the 
whole produce of industry, examined 
and refuted, XLVIT, 412—the security 
of property his first and most precious 
right, 414. 
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Labourers, the favourable condition of 
the agricultural, where they occupy 
small portions of land, pointed out, 
XLI. 260, ef seg. 

, effect of a rise in the value of 

money on, XLIII. 300. 

——-, the reasons which prevent the 
English, from competing with the Irish 
in England, considered, XLVI. 398, 399, 

Labouring classes, XLI. 240. See Work- 
ing Classes. 

Labouring Classes, Mr. S. Banfell’s Third 
Letter on the Means of Improving the 
Condition of the, reviewed, XLI. 240. 
See English Peasantry. 

, condition of the, works 
on the subject of, reviewed, XLVI. 349— 
the great importance of the theme stated, 
349—the necessity for inquiring into 
the causes of their present depressed 
condition pointed out, 350—the shallow 
fallacy that the evil is owing tothe in- 
crease of numbers outstripping the re- 
sources for employing, exposed, 351— 
their depressed condition shown to be 
owing to a neglect or misdirection of 
our resources, not to their deficiency, 
352—inquiry into the additional powers 
of production which the people of this 
country have acquired by recent inven- 
tions, 353—those inventions confined 
almost exclusively to manufactures, 353 
—observations ou the deficiency in the 
necessaries of subsistence, 353—that 
agricultural improvements have not ad- 
vanced with the increase of population, 











shown, 354—the reduction in the cost | 


of manufactures counterbalanced by | 


the daily accruing deficiency in the | 


means of providing food, 354—the ca- 
pacity of our home soils not equal to the 


wants of the increased and increasing | 
population, 355—the causes why prices | 


keep below the height which would re- 
munerate the farmer for raising the desi- 
rable quantity of food on our home soil 
pointed out, 355—the difficulty capable 
of removal by wisdom and foresight, 


357—the propriety of resorting to other | 


soils for augmenting the supply of food, 
without increase of its cost, investigated, 
357—this the obvious remedy for the diffi- 


culty arising from the increasing cost of 


food, 357—the redundancy of capital as 
great as that of labour, 358—the only 
circumstance against resorting to the 
American soi!, the expense of the con- 
veyance of the raw produce across the At- 
lantic to England, 359—the cost of con- 
veyance daily diminishing, and from 
what causes, 359--the effects of resorting 
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to our colonial soil c ed, 360—cer. 
tain objections answered as to the con- 
sequences of placing a colonial province 
on the footing of a home country, 361 
—the necessary consequence of confin- 
ing our agricultural industry to our 
home soils pointed out, 363-an extensive 
and methodical system of colonization 
recommended to be undertaken by the 
government, 363—this a different pro- 
position from the general freedom of 
trade in agricultural produce urged by 
the opponents of the corn-laws, 364— 
the actual condition of the population 
of the British isles considered, 364— 
the condition in which they might be 
placed, by placing them in the province 
of Upper Canada, illustrated by letters 
from Wiltshire emigrants to that coun- 
try, 366, e¢ seg.—the paltry cost of con- 
veyance the only obstacle to the emigra- 
tion of our redundant population, 370— 
a plan of emigration proposed and de- 
scribed, 372—objections to the proposi- 
tion considered, 376, et seqg.—the re- 
introduction of the Emigration Bill 
recommended to the legislature, 380— 
the different remedies recommended for 
the present derangement of the equili- 
brium between the supply and demead 
for labour considered, 381, et seg.—The 
Results of Machinery, reviewed, 38\— 
the infelicity of the remedy for a fall in 
the price of labour, recommended in that 
work, noticed, 381, 382—the author's 
remedy, of an acquisition of ‘ knowledge, 
considered, 382—the true mode of pre 
venting attacks on machinery pointed 
out, 335—the sophism of the econo- 
mists,‘ Why have not capital and la 
bour removed to the colonies?’ an- 
swered, 386—the evils in the condition 
of the poor aggravated by the injud:- 
cious interference of the legislature with 
the spontaneous direction of industry, 
356—subsidiary measures, in aid of em: 
gration, suggested, 387—remarks onthe 
freedom of banking, 3837—and on the 
reform in the administration of the poor 
laws in the southern districts of Eng- 
land, 388—a general enclosure act cou 
sidered, 3883 — necessity for an Ins 
poor-law pointed out, 389—the necessity 
for a permanent and general scheme 
colonization pointed out, 359, 

Lacépéde, M., number of fishes deseribed 
by, stated, XLVII. 337, 

, his merits as an ichtby- 
ologist stated, LVIII. 341. 

Lacharce, Madame de, her noble coudutt 
LU, 534, 


} | 
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Lackeys, English, the habits of, L. 311. 
Lacroix, M., the character of his analyti- 
cal works stated, XLVI. 546. 
Lactantius, has been well called the Chris- 
tian Cicero, LII. 72. 
Laderos, what, explained, LVII. 10. 
Ladies, English, prohibited from visiting 
Canton, L,, 435, 437—are in the habit of 
patronising smuggling, 455—remarks 


on theirexemplary attendance on public | 


worship, 535, 

Laénnec, date of his discovery of auscul- 
tation stated, LVII. 200. 

Lafayette, M., charged as an accessory of 
— Berton, XLII, 577—quoted, 
593. 





» some observations on his 
political conduct, XLVIII. 253, 

——-, observations on, and on M. 
Bailly, XLIX. 33. 

» General, concerned in the con- 
spiracy of Béfort, LII, 268—Louis 
Philippe’s treatment of, 559—his resig- 
nation of the command of the National 
Guard, 51. 














—., circumstances in which 
he assumes the command at the Hote! 
de Ville of Paris, in 1830, LV. 423. 

Lafayette et la Révolution de 1830, par B. 


Sarrans le Jeune, reviewed, XLVIIIi. - 


523—the work one of pompous promise 
and paltry performance, 523—the cha- 
racter of M. Lafayette described, 523 
—the first representations in regard to 
the Revolution of July noticed with re- 
marks, 526—how represented by the 
performers in it stated, 526—all parties 
agreed that a conspiracy had existed 
for fifteen years against the French 
throne, 528—effect of that acknowledg- 
ment as regards the proceedings of 
Charles and his ministers, 528—obser- 
vations ou the preparations for the Re- 
volution, on the formation of the Polig- 
nac ministry, 525—account of the 
formation of the project for overthrow- 
ing the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
530--the conduct of ministers considered, 
531—extracts from M. Sarran’s work 
illustrative of what he and his party 
consider France to have gained by the 
Revolution of July, 532—the means by 
which Louis Philippe maintains his 
usurpation pointed out, 533-—marks of 
the instability of his throne noticed, 
534—observations on the conference be- 
tween the King and Messrs. Lafitte, 
Arago, and O. Barrot, 533. 


Lafitte, M., noticed, XLIII. 217, 


—_—__ 


noe 


575,577. 
: Stated to have been the prime 
instigator of the {Revolution of the 
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‘Three Days, XLIX. 47 1—observations 
on his proceedings, 473—and on his 
drama, 431. 

Lafitte, M., his motives and conduct in 
the Revolution of 1830, LII. 267—the 
treatment he has met with from Louis 
Philippe, 269—his part in the proces- 
sion to the Hotel de Ville, 1830, 560. 

> circumstances in which he be- 
comes one of the provisional government 
in the French Revolution of 1830, LV. 
424—tesigns, and why, 424. 

Lagoons, observations on, aud on their 
formation, \ LVI. 60, 61. 

. the (Mexico), how formed, stated, 
XLIUIL. 443. 

Lagos, account of a bishop's politeness at, 
LVILI. 270, 271. 

Lagrange, remarks on the honours con- 
ferred on, XLIII. 313, 314. 

, the effect of the general propo- 

sition demonstrated by, which esta- 

blishes an invariable relation among the 
eccentricities of any number of per- 

turbed orbits, pointed out, XLVII.539- 

554—the chief advantage of his view 

of the periodical perturbations of the 

elements stated, 555. 

» his statement respecting the 
comparative mortality in Paris in 1793 
and 1794, shown to be erroneous, LI. 6, 
7—-his notion as to the belief in a God, 7. 

La Harpe, Colonel, notice of, LI. 105, 
note. 














-—, the poet, notice of, LIL. 105, 
note, 

Lahore; Narrative of a Voyage on the In- 
dus from the Sea to Lahore, §c. §c., in 
the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, by 
Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, F.R.S., 
reviewed, LII. 367—406—See Bokhara. 

—, description of a visit to, LIL, 375 
—of the city itself, 375—period of the 
voyage to, fromthe sea, 380-—M. Jacque- 
monts reception af, Jv. 

Laine, M., his Dictionnare } éridique des 
Maisons Nobles ou Anoblies du Royaume 
de France, reviewed, X LIL. 281. 

Lainé de la Ville PEvéque, M., a propo- 
sition of, on the French debts, con- 
sidered, XLUII. 570—M. Pasquier en- 
couraged by, 573—-accepts office under 
the Due de Richelieu, 576. 

Laing, Major, the first to visit Timbuctoo, 
XLII. 451—his statement as to the po- 
sition of Cabra, considered, 456—an 
erroneous statement of M. Caillié in re- 
gard to Major Laing, noticed, 457, ef 
sey.—his papers asserted by M. Caillié 
to have been scattered amongst the in- 
habitants of the desert, 459—investiga- 

T2 
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tion as to the disposal of the Major's 
journals and papers, 464-475. 

Laing, Malcolm, his observations on the 
proceedings against Lord Strafford, no- 
ticed, XLVIT. 505. 

= General, passing notice of, LVIII. 

——-, Lord, remarks on his campaign in 
India, XLIII. 96. 

, the Lake-school of poetry, a mis- 
nomer, and why, LII. 9. 

Lalande, M., his treatise on astronomy 
used in Japan, LVI. 421, 422. 

L’ Allemagne, De, par Henri Heine, re- 
viewed, LV. 1-35. See Germany, works 
on, &c, 

Laily, M.,a French officer, protests against 
Hyder Ally’s soldiers showing no quar- 
ter, XLIII. 83. 

La Mancha, in Spain. observations on the 
plains of, XLIV. 329. 

Lamarck, M., his system of Progressive 
Development in Natural History, ex- 
amined, XLI. 319. et seg. 

--, the object of his Philosophie 
Zoologique, considered, XLVI. 113, 
Lamartine, M. Alphonse de, his works on 
Palestine, &c., reviewed, LIV. 155-180 
—tremarks on M. de Lamartine’s poetry, 
155—on French poetry generally, 155, 
156—injustice done him, 156—charac- 
ter of the translation, 156, 157—sex of 
the translator, 157—name, 158—why 
Lamartine suffers by translation into 
English, 158—his egotism, 158, 159— 
difficulty of translating French passion 
into English, 159—feeiings of French- 
men on religion, 159—specimens of M, 
de Lamartine’s re‘igious views, 159, 160 
—his object in travelling stated, 160, 
161 — descriptions of scenery, lol— 
Carthage, 161—its poetic point of view, 
162—Cape Bojador, 162—criticism on 
the Dido of Virgil, 162—peculiar charm 
of M. de Lamuartine’s descriptions, 162 
~—-Malta, 162—generosity of a captain 
of a man-ot-war, 162, 163—beauty of 
scenery on what dependent, 163—sun- 
shine of M. de Lamartine’s imagination, 
163—his style of travelling, 163—loss 
of his daughter, 163, 164—his attend- 
ants and expenses, 164—what the chief 
value of the work, 164—-his head-quar- 
ters, 164—descripticn of a prospect near 
Baireut, 164-166—some account of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, 166—-and of 
her religious creed, 167—the author's 
views of the regeneration of society, 167 
—the Emir Beschir, 167—Tyre, 167- 
169—mistake of his, 169—the sea of 
Galilee, 169-171 — illustration of Jo- 
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sephus respecting that sea, 171—the 
plague, 171—value of an accurate sur- 
vey of Jerusalem, 171—site of David's 
alace on Mount Sion, 171-173—the 
ad Sea, 173—the Jordan, 173, 174 
—truins of Balbec, 174-176—prodigious 
columns, 177—information on the dif- 
ferent races of Syria, 177—Antar, 178— 
value of the work, 178—the author's 
political reflections, 178—decrease of 
the numbers of the Turks, 178—popu- 
lation of the Ottoman empire, 179— 
reflections on the probable result of its 
downfall, 179, 180 — character of the 
Turks, 180—anticipations of changes 
in their dominions, 180. 
Lamb, Mr. Charles, quoted, XLIV. 76. 
, his admiration for 
our older dramatists noticed, with re- 
marks, XLIX. 2. 








, character of his cri- 

ticisms on Shakspeare, LUI. 93. 

, his character as an au- 

thor, LIV. 58, 59—his wit, 59—fond- 

ness for London, 59—for the country, 
60-62—his style, 62, 63—and studies, 

63—excellence of his sketches, 74. 

-, Sir Frederick, letter from, relating 
to Don Miguel of Portugal, noticed, 
XLIX. 533. 

Lambert, H., his Letter on the Currency, 
to Lord Althorp, reviewed, XLVII, 
408—his opinions in regard to the faith 
to be kept with the moneyed interests, 
noticed, 437, 

Lamberto de Sierra, a curious MS. drawn 
up by, noticed, XLIII. 168. 

Lamiral, M., notice of his conspiracy 
against Robespierre, LIV. 569. 

Lammer-geyer, where found, _ stated, 
XLVII. 356. 

Lamothe-Langon, Baron FE. L. de; Les 
Aprés-Diners de S. A. S. Cambaceéres, 
Second Consul, &c.; ou Révéialions de 
plusieurs grands personages, sur Cancien 
régime, le Directoire, ¢ Empire, et la 
Restoration ; recueilles et publi¢s par 
le Baron E. L. Lamothe-Langon, Xe. 
&e.; reviewed, LVIII. 406-413—-impu- 
dence of French forgers of Memoirs, 
406 — audacity of the author, 407—- 
effect of the article in the Quarler/y Re- 
view on the Memoirs of Lows XV UL, 
407—Lamothe now avows the author- 
ship of them, 407—fails in attempting 
to confound his own case with the cases 
of Madame de Genlis and Madame 
Campan, 408—inaccuracy of a state- 
ment of his as to the last lady, 409— 
character and circumstances of publica- 
tion of her Mémoires, 409—of Las 
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Cases’s, 409, 410—strange admission at 
length made respecting the Mémoires 
of Madame de Crequi, 410, note—re- 
marks on other French memoirs, 410— 
Lamothe’s absurd assertion relative to 
Mirabeau’s Memoirs, 411—his compi- 
lation of the Memoirs of the Vicomtesse 
de Fosse-Landry, 411-—justness of his 
character of Savary’s Memoirs, 411— 
his doctrine of memuir-writing, 411, 
412—his impudent assertions as to the 
Memoirs of Louis XVIII, contradicted, 
412, 413—Talleyrand’s professions re- 
specting those Memoirs commented on, 
413—character of the Aprés-Diners, 
413—selling price and intrinsic value 
of the publication, 413. 

Lamprey, the distinctions between the, 
and the leach, pointed out, XLI. 324. 

. the, excellence of, LVIIL. 369, 

Lancashire, originally divided into 62 
parishes, LI. 138—state of the farmers 
in, about the year 1834, 236. 

and Yorkshire, LIV. 330. See 
Coleridge, Hartley. 

Lancerote, an eruption of, noticed, XLIII. 
455. 

Land, the elements of the value of, con- 
sidered, XLVI. 94. 

-, observations on the great extent of. 
in the British territory of North Ame- 
rica, XLVIII. 60. 

Land-tax, the inequality of the, LIIT. 204 
—all church-property assessed to, 204. 
Land-taxes, the amount of revenue de- 

rived from the, stated, XLI. 515. 

Landed estates, observations on the in- 
security of the titles to, in England, 
XLII. 172—a general register aremedy 
for the evil, 173. 

property, remarks on the mischiefs 
of a minute subdivision of, XLVIII. 58. 

Landen, character of his researches on the 
motions of solids, XLVII. 542. 

» John, XLVI. 74. See Lander, 

Richard. 

, Richard, his character described, 

XLVI. 74—accompanied by his brother, 

determines the course and termination 

of the river Niger, 74—some account of 
his expedition, 75, et seq. 
— -, his account of the slave- 























markets of Africa, LV. 251. 


Landlords, the Church and the Landlords, 
works on the subject of, reviewed, 
XLIX. 198—the ministerial proposition 
for the confiscation of church-property 
in Ireland, examined, 198—the land- 
owners committing a suicidal act in 
contributing, by their conduct, to the 
reduction of the church, 199—the clergy 
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an integral portion of society that could 
be ill spared in this country, 199—the 
position of a parish clergyman the most 
favourable for bracing the upper and 
lower orders of society together, 200— 
the position of the landlords, with re- 
spect to their tenants, considered, 200— 
the position of the clergyman, as re- 
spects the tenants, pointed out, 201— 
the clergy the best outworks of the 
landowners, 204—that position of the 
clergy shown to be the consequence of 
an established national church, 204— 
the question of the effects of the church 
revenues consi:lered, 205—the condition 
of the two states of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, as regards religion, stated, 
205—state of New Hampshire, 206— 
the state in which the Dissenters would 
be placed by the fall of the Established 
Church, considered, 207—the position 
of the clergy as respects the people and 
the landowners, were the church de- 
stroyed, examined, 207—the penitent 
Jandowners described, 208, e¢ seq.— 
claims of the Established Church to 
the care and protection of the govern- 
ment and people, 211. 

Landlords, the effect of a rise in the value 
of money on, XLIII, 299. 

, their interests proved to be 

identified with those of the other classes 

of society, XLVI. 100-105. 





Landor, Walter Savage, his IJmaginary 


Conversations, quoted, XLVIII. 196. 





, his future fame 
predicted, LII. 355. 





,character of his 
works, LIII. 89—his Citation and Exa- 
mination of Shakspeare, 89-91. 








» his Works, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 108-147—character of 
the best dialogues in the Works, 108— 
of the worst, 108—advice to the writer, 
108—his irritability, 109—his account of 
fame, 109—writers and critics, 109, 110 
—singular inequalities of the Jmaginary 
Conversations, 110 —character of the 
author, 1]0, 111—his want of humour, 
11 1—yquality of his wit, 111—addiction 
to calumny and ill-humour, 111, 112— 
unhappiness of his descriptions, ]12— 
remarks on the language of his interlo- 
cutors, 112, 113—ease of the dialogues 
113—which most pleasing, 113— his 
sophistry about wills, 113—his charac- 
ter of Demosthenes, with remarks, 114, 
115—violence of images put into De- 
mosthenes’ mouth, 1]16—Landor’s esti- 
mate of Plato, 116, 117—real value of 
that philosopher’s works, 117 — criti- 
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cism of the Republic of Plato, 117, 118 
—character of Epicurus, how sustained, 
118—ideal of a philosopher, 119—dis- 
appointment caused by the conversation 
of Cicero and his brother, 120—harsh 
allusions, 120, 121—treatment of mo- 
dern sages, 121—what moderns appear 
to greatest advantage in the Conversa- 
tions, 121—Dr. Barrow’s imputed opi- 
nion of himself, 122—advice on friend- 
ship and matrimony, 122, 123—remark 
on the eloquence assigned to Sir Philip 
Sydney, 123—dialect of the royal per- 
sonuges, 123—want of dramatic pro- 
priety, 123, 124—especially in the case 
of Cicero, 124—exception in favour of 
Boccacio, 125—excellence of the tale of 
Amadeo and Monna Tita, 125—what a 
great impediment to the popularity of 
such dialogues, 125—their advantages 
126 — Landor represents his own 
thoughts and character in his Conversa- 
tions, 126—his opposition to Church 
Establishments, 126—absurd, 126, 127 
—because religious strife has not been 
owing to them, 127—philosophers would 
gain nothing by their destruction, 127, 
128—establishments favourable to libe- 
rality, 128—speculations of philosophy, 
where most discountenanced, 1Z28— 
Landor never investigates thoroughly, 
129—which the nearest approaches to 
regular discussion, 129—payments to 
lawyers, 129, 150—idleness of his re- 
marks on these, 130—laxity of the rea- 
soning on punishment of crime, 130— 
where the right of pardon ought to 
be vested, 130—culness of his remarks 
on fines, 131—pumshments must, in 
some degree, touch the innocent, 131— 
severity of his censures, 13!}—the laws 
of England, 131—a suggestion on ca- 
pital punishments, 132—-shown to be 
worthless, 132—whims and crotchets, 
132, 133—the real objects of ridicule in 
Don Quixote stated, 133, and note— 
oversight of Landor’s, 133—peculiari- 
ties of spelling, 133, xofe—excellence of 
his criticism, within certain me 
134—but only within these, 134, 155— 
criticism of Pericles and Aspasia, 35— 
Aspasia’s want of wit, 135 — Aristo- 
phanes has no jest, 135—character of 
Pericles ably sustained, 136—letters of 
Anaxagoras, 136, 137—relation of close 
of life of Pericles, 137—sprightly letter 
of Aspasia, 137, 138—a beautiful illus- 
tration quoted, 135—instance of negli- 
gent metaphor, 138—character of the 
Reflec tions on Athens, 138, 139—Lan- 
dor’s politics, 139—his plan of reform, 
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139, 140—impracticable, and why, 140, 
141—his poetry, 141— character of 
Count Julian, 141—best passages se- 
lected, 142—singular coincidence of a 
few lines with a passage in the Exeur- 
sion, 143—merit of the Stanzas to 
Ianthe, 143 — character of the Fesu/an 
Idyl, 143 — object of publishing the 
Idytha Heroica, at Pisa, 144—futility 
of his hopes for fame from this work, 
144—difficulty of attaching interest to 
modern works in a dead language, 145 
—why poets wrote in Latin at the revival 
of letters, 145—who the ablest of them, 
145—in what light the volume will do 
him credit, 146—Kpit«phium C. Forti, 
146—conclusion upon the whole of the 
works, 146, 147—-Mr. Landor’s friend- 
ship for Southey, 147, note—his impu- 
tation on Wordsworth, 147, note—re- 
marks on this, 148, no/e. 

Landowners, those of Ireland, more nearly 
concerned in the fate of church re- 
venues than they seem to apprehend, 
XLVI. 434—the Church the outwork 
through which their interests are as- 
sailed, 438, 

——, the real payers of poor-rates, 
L. 368—the quondam inactivity of, in 
checking the increase of poor-rates, 369, 
370. 

Lane, Edward William, his Account of the 
Medern Egyptians, written in Egypt 
during the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, 
partly from Notes made during a former 
Visit to that Country, in the years \825, 
1826, 1827, and 1828, by Edward Wm. 

Lane, reviewed, LIX. 165-208—exelu- 

sive devotion of the author to modern 

Egypt, 165—character of his work, 166 

—tblemishes noticed, 166, 167—account 

of Cairo, 167, 168—narrowness of the 

streets of, 168—sleeping on the /vorn 
described, 168, 169—date of architec- 
tural ornaments of Egypt, 169—of the 

Arab use of the pointed arch, 169— 

of the Saracenic, 169—tombs of the 

kings, 169—remarks on the inclination 
of the valley of the Nile, 169—numbers 
and distribution of the population of 

Egypt, 170—the Copts, 170—the Jews, 

17 !—deterioration of the country under 

the present Pasha, 171, 172—excelience 

oftheir architecture, 172--manufactures, 

172, 173—éanq, what, 173—introduction 

of coffee, 173, 174—smoking tobacco, 

174—turning, 174—glass-making, 174 

—ecount of an ancient glass ball, 175 

—Keneh water bottles, 175—real nature 

and quality of the mummy-cloths ascer- 

tained, 175 —chicken-hatching ovens 
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described, 176—the Fellahs,176—Moos- 
lim, 176, 177—beauty of the women of 
Cairo, 177—tattoving, 177—nature of 
marriage, 178—life in the harem, 178— 
baths of Cairo, 178, 179—tuk-tuckah, 
179—funeral dances, 179— seal-ring, 
179—similarity of ancient and modern 
Egyptain female ornaments, 179, 180— 
prevalence of ophthalmia, 180—facilities 
of marriage and divorce, 180, 181—the 
evil eye, how averted, 181—remarks on 
the state of educatioa, 181, 182—music, 
182—no similarity between their airs 
and those of Spain, 182—nor to the 
Song of S»lomon, 182—military bands 
described, 183 —Ghawazee girls, 183— 
notice of the gipsies and beggars, 154 
— serpent-charmers, 154 — El-Feel’s 
case, 184—effect of the bite of a viper, 
184, 185—farces of the strolling players, 
185, 186—Mr. Lane in a strait, 186— 
dancing dervises described, 186, 157— 
extraordinary story of their eating live 
coals, 187—festival of the opening of 
the Nile, 188, 189—beggars going a- 
begging on horseback, 189—remarks 
onthe decent behaviour of Arab Mussul- 
mans at prayer, 189 





-anecdotes illustra- | 


tive of the administration of justice, | 


189-191—condition of the peasantry, 
191—literary character of the Mooslim 
Arabs of Cairo probably overrated by 
Mr. Lane, 191, 192—mosque of Ashar, 
192—statement of Ali Pasha’s objects, 
192, 193—remark on his plan of dam- 
ming the Nile, 193—on the literature 
of the Arabs, 193—algebra no longer 
studied, 194—number of booksellers in 
Cairo, 194—results of the Ashar system, 
194—-story of a cook, 194—ghools, 194, 
195—religious liberality of the people, 
195—-character of the Egyptians, 195— 
modesty and fidelity of the author, 195 
—extracts relating to magic, why made, 
195, 196—curious story of detection of 
a thief by magic, 196—derivation of the 
word Mangrabre, 197 — particular ac- 
count of another magical process, 197, 
198—impossibility of collusion, 198— 
appearance of Lord Nelson described 
by a boy out of the streets, 198, 199— 
also the appearance of Shakspeare, 199 
occasional failures on the part of the 
magicians, 199—an Englishman satis- 
fied by a description of his father, 200 
—Mr. Lane’s personal testimony to 
these stories borne out by Lord Prudhoe 
and Major Felix, 200—his oral evidence, 
201—number of agents in the te stery, 
201—the boy saw the objects b reflec- 
tion, 202—the process explained, 202— 





Langhorne, the Rev. 


-_ 


LAN 


effects of concave mirrors, 202—value 
and truth of Mr. Lane’s work, 203—the 
hoy really sees what he describes, 293, 
204—objections to the explanation of 
reflections, 204—the secret taught to 
Europeans, 204—absence of collusion, 

204-— the magicians not mercenary, 
204, 205—Laborde’s account, in what 
respects inaccurate, 205—very curious 
coincidence, 206—smoke no part of the 
deception, 206—Laborde learnt the se- 

cret, 207—object of his publication, 207 
—sectet learnt by an Englishman, 207, 

208 —other remarks, 208 — principal 
points of difference of Laborde’s account 
trom that of Lane, 208. 


Lanercost Chronicles, cited, XLI. 336. 
Langbein, M., 


his character touched, 
LVIII. 316. 


Lange, G., his Versuch die poetische Ein- 


heit der Iliade zu Bestimmen, reviewed, 
XLIV. 121. 

Mr., character of his 
writings and of himself, LII. 420, 421 
—date of his death, 420 —his letters to 
Mrs. Hannah Mere, 421. 


Langrishe, Sir Hercules, his speeches on 


Mr. Flood’s motion for a reform of the 
Irish House of Commons, noticed, with 
remarks, XLVI. 232, 233. 

—, facetious anec- 





Language, 











LV. 452. 
the effect of, upon national 
character, considered, X LIX. 69. 

, its office is to produce a picture 
in the mind, LI. 55. 

, an universal, most nearly ap- 


dote of, 


proached by the Chinese, LVI. 504, 


505. 
, the Celtic, enters largely into the 
composition of the English, LIV. 323. 


—__—., Erse, Dr. Prichard’s oversight 


respecting initial permutations in, cor- 
rected, LVII. 83—these, how used, $4 
—comparatives and superlatives, how 
formed in, 85— form of dative plural, 
85. 





, how shown to be younger 
than Welsh, L\ II. 85. 

, Finnish, remoteness of, from 
Sanscrit, LVIL. 199—but both probably 
from the same source, 109. 

, the English, progress of, on the 
Continent, L. 336. 

. the French, notice of the anti- 
pathy of the Prussians to, L. 336—un- 
poetical, L1I. 61—heroic verse in, the 
wearisomeness of, 74. 

-, the Icelandic, instance of the 
light it throws on the English, LIV, 
321, 
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Language, the Irish, character of, LVI. 
258—extent of, 258. 





tongue, LVII. 83—forms of the initial 

consonants in, 83. 

—, the Persian, its origin, LIV. 

306— its coincidence with German, 307. 

, the Roman, remarks on its 

origin, LII, 57—the changes in, 58. 

, the Sanscrit, various deriva- 

tions from, LIV. 313-317— formation 

of the bulk of words in, 318. 

, the Scottish; dn Etymologial 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, by 
Dr, J. Jamieson, reviewed, LV.354-387. 
See Dialects, English. 

Languages, observations on those of dif- 
ferent countries, XLVII. 133. 

» the Indo-European, which 

they are stated, LVII. 55—how dis- 

tinguished from all others, 85—not al- 























lied to the Semitic, 86—to what two | 


elements reducible, 88, 

, the Teutonic, where the origi- 
nal forms of are to be sought for, LIV. 
329. 

Languedoc, remarks on the Lagoons of the 
coast of, XLIII. 444. 





Lanjuinais, M. his character sketched, | 


LIV. 458, note. 

, saying of his respecting 
dress, quoted, LIX. 407. 

Lannes, Marshal, described by Madame 
Junot, XLVI. 330. 

, anecdote of, LI. 12. 

Lansdowne, Lord, the celebrated reply of, 
to the Bishop of Chartres, quoted, 
XLVII. 267, note. 

» Marquis of, observations on 

his motion relative to South America, 


XLIII. 283. 


























» his attempt to 
show that the crime of forgery had in- 
creased most in London and Middlesex, 
when the punishment of death «as most 
frequent, shown to be erroneous, XLVII, 
193 





: his _ hostility 
to Ireland asserted by Mr. O°Connell, 
LIII, 559. 

La Paz, some account of, XLIIT. 169— 
the preduce of the mines of, stated, 
284. 

Laplace, M., remarks on his talents and 
honours, XLII. 314. 

, the effect of the general pro- 

position demonstrated by him, which 

establishes an invariable relation among 
the eccentricities of any number of per- 

turbed orbits, stated, XLVII. 539, 554. 

¢ Marquis, conjecture of his as 
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| tothe sun, disputed, LV. 227—his ac- 

| count of the origin of comets, 229. 

| Laplanders, account of the, X LVI. 339, 

| —, the food of the Enare Lap- 
landers described, LII. 411. 

Laponneraye, M., a hero of the three days 
of July, 1830, LIV. 517. See Robes- 
pierre, Maximilian. 

Laporte, M., his memoirs characterised by 
Gibbon, L. 106, note. 

Lappenberg, Dr., his accomplishments, 

| LVIIL. 301. 

Lara, peculiar characteristic of Lord By- 
ron’s poem of, pointed out, LII. 74. 

Larceny, the mitigation in the laws relat- 
ing to, effected by Sir R. Peel, noticed, 

| XLVII. 170. 

| Larcher, his suggestion on the mythic ages 

| of Egypt stated, XLIII. 132—and on 

| the boundaries of Palestine, 152. 

| Lardier, M., his Histoire Biographique de ta 
Chambre des Pairs, reviewed, XLII. 281, 

Largs, the battle of, noticed, XLI. 339, 

Larmour’s Breakers, observations relative 

| to, XLVI. 62. 

Larrey, Baron, main object of his work on 
| _ military surgery, LVI. 460, note. 

| Las Cases, Count, notice of his Mémorial 
de St. Helene, LVILI. 409, 410. 

Lascelles, Mr., a character in 7reve/yur, 
L, 419, 423, 424. 

Late, /eat, fait, meaning of the words ascer- 
tained, LV. 380. 

Lateran, the obelisk of the, known to be- 
long to an Egyptian king Khamses, 
XLII. 142. os 

Latham, Dr. P. M., his evidence as to 
the state of mind of Mr. Davies, quoted 
and examined, XLII. 357, 358. 

» his observations on 

the epidemic at the Milbank Peniten- 

tiary noticed, XLI. 166. 

» his Lectures on’ Sulb- 

jects connected with Clinical Medicine, 1e- 

viewed, LVII. 199-223— character of 
the author, 199, 200—style and object 
of the work, 200—date and effects of the 
discovery of auscultation, 200—compari- 
son of the offices of the surgeon and phy- 
sician, 200, 201—view of the science of 
surgery, 201, 202—uses of auscultation, 
202—its objects and nature, 202—its 
advantages, 202, 203—how operates, 
203—-structure of the lungs described, 
203, 204—comparutive importance of 
the rhonchas and sibilus, 204, 205—ex- 
amples, 205-208—what proved by 
moist sounds, 208—nature of pulmonary 
disease, how determined, 208, 209—ex- 
tent of the operation of auscultation, 
209—bronchial respiration, 209—bron- 
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cophony, 209—the diseases by which 
the lungs are rendered dense, 210— 
proofs of diseases of lungs, 210—pecto- 
riloquy, 210—number of victims of con- 
sumption, 211—in what that disease 
consists, 211—its effects on the lungs, 
211—illustrated from swelled glands, 
211, 212—first stage of, 212, 213— 
‘click, 213—case related, 214--varieties 
of the disease, 215—Dr. Latham’s dis- 
tinctions of it, 215-218—his resolution 
of the question is phthisis ever curable ? 
218-220—mixed phthisis what, 220- 
222—uses of Dr. Latham’s work, 223— 
and general merits, 223. 

Latham, character of his list of North 
American birds, XLVIL. 353. 

Lathe, meaning, use of, by Chaucer, and 
derivation, LV. 380, 381. 

Latimer, Bishop, saying of, quoted, XLI. 
199. 








, cited, XLI. 243. 

Latin accentuation, rules of the, XLVIII. 
4a. 

- elegiac couplet, musical notation of 

a, XLVIIL. 75. 

language, description of the, XLIV. 


122, 








Latin Language and Roman People, Origin 





of the, by Professor Jikel, reviewed, | 


XLVI. 336, ef seq.—the effects of the 


philological researches of the last and 


present age, considered, 337—outline of | 


the generally received theory as to the 
population of the European continent, 
338, et seg.—the Romans not descended 
from the Greeks, 339—the Latin not a 
dialect of the Greek, 339—the Celtic 
element in both languages accounted 
for, 340—the Latin tongue mainly and 
essentially a dialect of a Teutonic race, 
340—details in support of this position, 
341, et seg—number of instances in 
which the irregular vocables of the one 
tongue answer those of the other, 346 
—remarks on the resemblance between 
the adjective forms, 346-—and on the 
similarity of the flexions, 347—striking 
coincidences between the Latin and the 





Teutonic dialects of Scandinavia pointed | 


out, 347. 

Latin language, probable source of in- 
formation on the structure of, denoted, 
XLV. 359, 360. 

Latini, Brunetto, passing notice of, LVI. 
509. 

Latinity, the, of Plautus, celebrated for its 
purity, LIL, 64—of Saliust, 88—of Livy, 
89. 


-,{of the fourteenth century, 
LVIILI. 35. 
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Latopolis, the town of, named after a god, 
XLILI. 132. 

Latrobe, Charles Joseph, his Rambler in 
North America, reviewed, LI. 392, e¢ 
seqe See America, United States of 
North. 

-, Mr., remarks on the translation of 
the New Testament into Neyro-Eng- 
lish by, XLILI. 556—his recommenda- 
tion of the version, 559. 

Laud, Archbishop, notice of, XLIV. 99. 

—_—_—__——-, his letter 10 Vossius 
on the state of public affairs quoted, 
XLVII. 482—his statement as to the na- 
ture of the causes tried in the High Com- 
mission Court considered, 485—a remark 
of his on the effects of an act of Parlia- 
ment, 505. 











~, a strange objection 
raised by, against Shirley entering the 
church as a profession, noticed, XLIX, 


5. 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, his account of 
storms in Scotland, XLIIT. 430. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, his Letters to the 
Duke of Wellington on the Nature and 
Tendency of a Sinking Fund, reviewed, 
XLI. 492. See Finance. 

—, Lord, notice of, XLII. 248, 

,a bill for preventing 
the sweeping of chimneys by boys, 
thrown out of the Lords in consequence 
of a jest of his, LI. 82—his manly con- 
duct on the trial of Caroline, Queen 
Consort of George IV., 83. 

Laughter, Aristotle's definition of, LIII. 
95—Coleridge’s remarks on, 98, 

Lausanne, Gibbon’s residence at, L. 278, 
280. 

Lautrec, M., his character not done justice 
to by Miss Kemble, in her drama of 
Francis the First, XLV U1. 255. 

Laval, Peyrard de, XLVI. 64. 

Lavalette, M. de, described by Madame 
Junot, XLVI. 330. 

Lavater, observations on the effects of his 
doctrines, as regards the theory of ap- 
paritions, XLVIII. 292. 

La Vendée, Narrative af the Duchess of 
Berri’s adventures in, by General Der- 
moncourt, reviewed, L. 189. See Berri. 

Lavoisier, M., his system of chemisiry 
whence possibly derived, LII. 92. 

Law, the Mountebank, observations on 
his fiuancial projects, XLI. 495. 

Law, the Studies of, a popular and practi- 
cal Introduction to the, by Samuel War- 
ren, F.R.S., reviewed, LVI. 521-530. 
See Warren, Samuel. 

——, the uncertainty of, a subject of ge- 
neral complaint, ALI. 433—that of the 
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United States of North America at first 


! 


copied from the English, 434—obser- | 
vations on the fondness of the Ameri- | 


cans for, 434, 


Law, long the fountain of the rise of fa- | 


milies, XLII. 321—statement of the 
number of existing peerages made by 


the, 322—the question as to the propri- | 


ety of creating such a number of law- 
peerages considered, 324—the law not 
always the best education for a states- 
man, 325. 

» ecclesiastical, remarks on the ne- 
cessity for a reform of, XLVIII. 569. 
Law Courts, Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Practice 
and Proceedings of the Superior, re- 
viewed, XLII. 18l—character of the 
commissioners, 181—character of their 
first report, 181—division of the in- 
quiry adopted by them, 181—arrears of 
business in the supreme courts, 182— 





amount of litigation brought annually | 


before the superior courts of London, 
and amount of business despatched by 
each for five years, 183—cases for trial 
at Nisi Prius, 183—cases for trial in 
the King’s Bench, 183—and in the 
Court of Common Pleas, 183—and in 
the Exchequer Court, 184—number of 
hours devoted to business by the Judges 
of each court, 184—statement of the 
arrears of business inthe King’s Bench, 
185—in the Common Pleas, 185—the 
cause of the disproportion in the busi- 
ness before the courts, examined, 186— 
proposals of the commissioners for in- 
creasing the business of the Common 
Pleas, 157—and of the Exchequer, 158 
—their proposals with respect to the 
King’s Bench, 189—and in regard to 
the sittings of the puisne judges in va- 
cation, 191—their plans for the simpli- 
fication of the forms of process, 192, et 
seq.—alteration proposed with respect 
to the returns of writs, 195—their reme- 
dies for the evils of the present system 
for obtaining bai/, 197, 198—their pro- 
ceedings in regard to the judicature of 
Wales, 202. 

reform, observations on the measures 
of, of the reform ministry, L. 234, et 
seq. 





of inheritance, observations 
XLVIIL. 57. 

Lawrence, Archbishop, his Bampton lec- 
tures cited, XLII. 214. 

, discovers and pub- 

lishes Bradford’s treatise on the Predes- 

tinarian doctrines, XLV11. 376. 

, French, the character of his 





on, 
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Rolliad and Probationary Odes described, 
XLII. 313. 

Lawrence, Mr., his evidence in regard to 
the state of mind of Mr. Davies quoted, 
with remarks thereon, XLII. 356. 

. Sir Thomas, his character as 
a painter described, L. 79—remark; on 
his early drawings from actual life. 79 
—in his portraits second only to Rey- 
nolds, 80—proposed as an associate of 
the Academy when only twenty-one, 
80—observations on his Satan, 80—and 
on his portraits of Kemble, 81—re- 
marks on his design aud colouring, Sl 
—and on his portraits, 8l—the exqui- 
site elaborateness of his drawing of the 
face noticed, 8$1—the most successful 
painter of English female beauty, 82— 
account of the large price received by 
him for his portraits, 52—his conversa- 
tion and manners described, 83—at 
heart somewhat of a coxcomb, 83—his 
love for the daughter of Mrs, Siddons, 
&S3—observations on his reputation for 
gallantry, 84—involved in the Deswate 
Investigation, and how, 8i—the charac- 
ter of his paintings described, 56. 

Laws, agrarian, of ancient Rome, re- 
marks on, L. 402—first laws in favour 
of slaves made under the emperors, 407. 

—--, the peculiarities of the Roman laws, 
admirably sketched in Duniop’s History 
of Roman Literature, LI. 79—the fal- 
lacy by which bad laws are usually de- 
fended, 82. 

Lawson, Mr. A., not the first ornithologi- 
cal engraver of our age, XLVII. 346. 
Lawyer, the reason given by Charles I. 
of England, why he could not be a, 

quoted, XLIV. 99. 

Laycaycota, the richest of the Pieno Hills 
XLII. 169. 

Lazowski, a saying of Madame Roland 
respecting, noticed, XLIX. 171. 

Lead, statement of the prices of, XLII. 
296, and note. 

Leaf; 4 Leaf omitted out of the Record Re- 
port, reviewed, LVII1. 540, ef seg. See 
Record Commission. 

Leagh, leigh, derivation and meaning of 
the words, LV. 373. 

Leake, Colonel, his remarks on Burck- 
hardt quoted, XLII. 24. 

Leamington, observations relative to the 
quality and effects of the waters of, 
XLVIIL. 390. 

Lear, observations on the character of his 
madness, XLIX. 188—his character a 
study for the pathologist, 192—the pro- 
gress of his madness detailed, 192, et 
seqs 
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Learning, account of the origin of the con- 
troversy in regard to the comparative 
excellence of ancient and modern, 
XLVI. 130—its progress detailed, 130, 
et seq. 

Leau-tong, the gulf of, on the coast of 
Mantchou Tartary, LI. 471-473—civi- 
lity of the people of, 479. 

Lebanon, Mount, beauty of the peasantry 
near, LIV. 163—description of, 165, 166, 

Le Beau and Tillemont, their characters 
as historians, L. 288, 307. 

Lebon, Joseph, who, XLV. 178-180, and 
note. 

Le Brun, Mad., the observations of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds on her portraits no- 
ticed, L. 72. 

Lechmere, Captain, account of his death 
on the African coast, L. 127. 

. Lady, who, LVIII. 160, note. 

Leckken, the meaning of the word, LI. 
462. 

Lecouppey, Mons., who, described, LII. 
532, note. 

Ledesma, Count of, LXIII. 59. 
vas. 

Lee, Aun, the foundress of the community 
of Shakers, in North America, noticed, 
XLI. 414. 

—, Professor, 
Travels of lon Batuta, noticed, XLI. 120, 

» the Travels of Ibn Batuta 
translated by, XLIII, 392, note. 

—-, Sir Henry, his reception by James I. 
of England described, X LI. 59. 

Leech, the distinctions between the, and 
the lamprey, pointed out, XLI. 324, 

Leeward Islands, the, the principal chiefs 
of, attached to Pomare I1., XLIII. 8— 
mastered by the inhabitants of Bora- 
bora, 53. 

Legacy®and Probate duty, observations 
relative to the progressive increase in 
the revenue arising from, XLI. 520. 

Legacy-duty, “Augustus prevails on the 
senate of Rome to establish, L. 401. 

Legal practice, the question as to the mo- 
rality of, considered, XLIV. 99. 

Legates, the institution of, dangerous to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and why, 
XLI. 14. 

Legislators, a defect in the system of 
religious instruction manifested by our, 
noticed, XLI. 20. 

Legrand, M., of Basle, XLIV. 379. 

Le Hon, Madame, her Chapeaua, LIX. 
413, note. 

Leibnitz, observations on his successful 
application of the law of continuity to 
created bodies, in relation to time and 
space, XLI. 317, 


See Cue- 





his translation of the. 
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Leibnitz, remarks on his honours and 
peusions, XLIII. 312 — and on the 
amount of fortune left by, 312—his 
theory of geology noticed, 420. 

Leicester, the towa of, a favourite resort 
for sportsmen, XLVILI. 223. 

Leicestershire, to any but a sportsman, 
nearly the ugliest county of England, 
XLVII. 224—statement of the number 
of packs of hounds in, 225—its supe- 
riority as a hunting-country described, 
225—a striking feature of this chosen 
region of English fox-hunting, noticed, 
225—former condition of the county of, 
227—rendered famous by Mr. Meynell, 
228—description of a hunt in, 234, et 
seq. 

Leighlin, observations on the address of 
Dr. Doyle to the people of the diocese 
of, XLVI. 454, 

Leipsic, statement of the consumption of 
gold and silver in the town of, XLIII. 289. 

, the sale of Hebrew critical works 
at the fair of, noticed, XLII. 392. 

Leith Fort, a meteorological observation 
at, noticed, X LILI. 325, note. 

Le Jay, Father, LVAII1. 377. 

Leland, the value of his Jtinerary re- 
marked, XLII. 237. 

Lely, Sir Peter, character of his paintings, 
L. 58. 

Lemaistre, J. G., his How will it Work ? 
reviewed, XLVIII. 542. 

Lemlun, oa the Euphrates, character of 
the scenery near, XLIX. 217. 

Lemming, observations on the migra- 
tions of the, XLVI1I. 338. 

Anvasey, in Hesiod, the first name of a 
month to be found in Greek literature, 
XLVII. 12—the season of, doubtful, 
12. 

Le National, French newspaper, quoted, 
XLVIII. 245. 

L’Enfant, Pere, Memoires ou Correspond- 
ance Secreie du Confesseur du Roi, pen- 
dant des trois années de la Kévolution, &c., 
reviewed, LII. 441-443—reason of no- 
ticing the work, 441—L’Enfant was 
not, as stated, con{essor to the King of 
France, 44}—character of the wo:k, 
441|—its value, 441, 442—and interest, 
442—probably not written by L’Enfant, 
442—his name whence borrowed pro- 
bably, 442—remarks on the utter want 
of novelty in the work, 442. 

Le Noble, his account of Marshal Soult’s 
ostentatious conduct after the battle of 
Corunna, LVI. 487, 483. 

—, Mons., his want of veracity, 
LVII. 537—rank, 538, note. 

Lens, an important one invented, XLIII, 
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322—disregarded in Great Britain, and 
adopted in France, 323. 

Leo X., Pope, fairness and judgment of 
Ranke’s sketch of the pontificate of, 
LV. 294—manners of his court, 296— 
his character, 297—morals, 298—effect 
of his pontificate on the veneration of 
the people, 298, 299—his expenses, 
317, 318. 

— XI., some account of his reign as 
pope, LVIII. 392. 

Leon, description of the defences of the 
city, LV1. 474, note. 

Leopold, Prince, the Communications ‘with, 
relative to the Affairs of Greece, reviewed, 
XLII. 495-553—letters from Count | 
Capo d’Istrias to, 507—remarks on the | 
recognition of, as monarch of Greece, 
530—and on a protest of, 534—his | 
answer as to the temper of the Greeks, | 
536—calls them a passionate and igno- | 
rant people, 541—his government of 
Greece considered, 542-545. 

Lepanto, anecdote respecting the Gulf of, 
XLIV. 185. 

Lepidoptera, what, explained, LV. 434, | 
nole. 

Lepidus, M. Emilius, his treachery, XLV. | 
461—and ambition, 462—death, 462. 

» at what juncture 








was arbiter of the fate of Rome, LVI. | 


363. 

Leprosy, account of the mode of treatment 
of persons afflicted with, in the Burman 
empire, XLI. 47. 

Leslie, Lord Herbert, a character in Tre- 
velyan, L. 418, 419, 424-428. 

Leslie, Mr., observations on his experi- 
ments on sound, XLIV. 484. 

-, Sir John, traits of his character, 
LIL. 463. 

Lesseps, M., notice of, LIX. 157. 

Lessing, M., his style. LIII. 94—his best 
dramas enumerated, 220, nofe — the 
change he effected in German literature, 
220, 221. 

Letaepih, the Chinese poet, account of, 
XLI. 103. 

Leti, Gregorio, beauty, but inaccuracy, of 
a description of his, remarked, LY. 319, 
320. 





—__—__—,, did not invent his histori- 
cal work, LVL. 388. 

Letter to Lord Glenelg on the Working of 
the New System in the Hest Indies, by 
John Innes, reviewed, LV. 256, et seq. 
See Slave Trade, the Foreign. 


Letters, the Atenian, by whom written, | 


LILI. 462. 





written by Goldsmith, LV III. 310, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





on English History, the, really | 
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Letters and Essays, by Richard Sharp, re- 

viewed, LI. 285-304. See Sharp,Richard. 
on Systematic Colonization and the 
Bill now (1831) before Parliament, re- 
viewed, XLV. 97-245. See Population 
and Emigration. 

from Poor Emigrants to Canada, 
reviewed, LIV. 413, et seg. See Emi- 
gration. 

Lettres @ M. le Due de Blacas d’ Aulphs 
relatives au Musée Royal Egyptien de 
Turin, par M. Champollion le Jeune, 
reviewed, XLIII. LLI-115. See Biacas, 
Egyptian Antiquities. 

écrites d’ Egypte et de Nubie, en 

1828-1829, par Champolliun le Jeune, 

reviewed, LIII. 100, et seg. See Egypt. 

sur [ Amérique du Nord, reviewed, 

LVIII. 427-523. See Europe and 

America. 

de Napoléon & Joséphine pendant la 
premiére Campagne d’ Italie, reviewed, 

LII. 178-184, See Buonaparte, Na- 

poleon, 

















| Le Vaillant, his melancholy fate, noticed, 


XLVI. 347. 

Levant, account of the proceedings of the 
combined squadron in the, XLIII. 495- 
553. 


| Le Vasseur, Mémoires de René, de la Sarthe, 


ex-Conventionne/, reviewed, XLIX. 29— 
the work a fresh instance of French fa- 
brication, 29—the editor, M. Achille 
Roche, substantially the author, 30— 
the fact of its being a fabrication esta- 
blished by the proceedings of a court of 
justice, 30—the history of the publica- 
tion of the work detailed, 30—the work 
an apology for the Reign of Terror, 31 
—Le Vasseur not quite so universal a 
panegyrist of the French Revolution as 
M. Thiers, 31—the character of Le 
Vasseur described, 32—appearance of 
the Champ de Mars in May 1790, and 
in 1791, 33—observations on the mas 
sacre of the gaols in September 1792, 
33—character and situation of the Gi- 
rondists at the opening of the National 
Couvention, described, 34—the Feuel- 
lans, 34—observations on the club of 
the Jacobins, 35—and on the trial and 
condemnation of Louis XVL., 35—te 
marks on Vergniaud’s vote for blood, 
35—his speech on the‘ Appel au Peuple; 
36—conduct of Jean Paul Marat, 36— 
and of Hebert and Chabot, 37—ob- 
servations on ‘the gold of Pitt, 37— 
remarks on the dealings of successive 
governments with the Jacobin club, 
38—account of the execution of the 
Girondists, 39—the author’s defence of 
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citizen Egalité, noticed, 39—of Robes- 
pierre and the Mountain,’39—remarks 
relative to General Houchard, 40—ac- 
count of Le Vasseur’s mission to the 
army, 40—observations on the conduct 
of Danton, 41—of Camille Desmoulins, 
41—and of Fouquier Tinville, 42— 
establishment of Sans-culottism, 42— 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and St. 
Just, 43—Robespierre and St. Just, 44 
—observations on the decree of the 
Convention acknowledging the existence 
of a Deity, 45—picture of Robespierre’s 
government, 45—law of the 22nd Prai- 
rial, 45—account of the 9th Thermidor, 
46—and of the downfall of Robespierre, 
46, 

Le Vasseur, the Memoirs of, how proved 
to be a forgery, LIV. 519. 

Levens Hall, notice of the laying out of 
garden of, XLV. 485. 

Lewis, Mr. Frankland, his character, LII. 
261. 

——-. Matthew G., his Journal of a West 
India Proprietor, reviewed, L. 374, et 
seq.—Lord Byron's regard for him, 374, 
375—anecdotes of him when at Oat- 
lands, 375—character of, by Sir Walter 
Scott, 375—Scott’s opinion of his ear 
for rhythm, 376—his knowledge of Ger-- 
man, 376—made no figure in Parlia- 
ment, 376—his works, 376—he out- 
lived his reputation, 376—amiable but 
conceited, 377—further remarks oa his 
character, 377—ranks with Washing- 
ton Irving, Mathews, Miss Edgeworth, 
and Lord By ron, as to power of de- 
scription, 377—inaccuracies in his use 
of sea-terms, remarked, 377—his de- 
scription of a gale at sea, 378, 379-— 
poem of The Helmsman quoted, 330— 
his remarks on sharks, 381—on the balls 
of Kingston in Jamaica, 383, 384— 
account of his house at Cornwall, 335 
his lodgings at Savannah-la-Mar, 335— 
descriptions of ‘his slave-attendants, 
386-388—his description of his man- 
sion at Cornwall, in Jamaica, 390— 
prefers the life of a Jamuica negro to 
that of an English labourer, and why, 
391—thinks Jamaica the ouly agreeabie 
place to die in, 391—remarks on the 
‘breeding system, 392—his poem of 
The Hours, extracted, 398—and com- 
mended, 398—The Isle of Devils his 
best poem, 398—remarks on his poetry, 
398, 389—his death, and the cause of it, 
399. 





»a reflection on his character 
contained in No. C., contradicted, LI. 
203, note, 





LEX 


Lewis, Mr., the gr natn his 
name, whence derived, LII. 

Lew-poo, or the Six Boards a China, 
described, LVI. 500. 

Lexel, M., his calculations respecting the 
comet of 1770, LV. 228, 229. 

Lexicographers, a complete edition of the, 
proposed by Bentley, XLVI. 125. 

Lexicography, English, various works on, 
reviewed, LIV. 295-330—predilection 
of the reviewer for the Teutonic race, 
295—character of the English tongue, 
295—its chief strength, 296—value of 
German in the study of, 296—of philo- 
logy as a study, 296—Dugald Stewart's 
insufficient views of philology, 297— 
folly of a position of Horne Tooke’s, 
297—an argument of Stewart's refuted, 
298—his estimate of philologists how 
fallacious, 298, 299—importance of a 
correct English Dictionary, 299—excel- 
lence of Jamieson’s, 299—supineness of 
the English as to their national litera- 
ture, 299, 300-—why so little progress in 
philology made by them, 300—real na- 
ture of etymology, 200, 301—Hickes’ 
Thesaurus, 301—Rask, 501—the found- 
ation of rational etymology stated, 301, 
302—ignorance of German among mo- 
dern lexicographers, 302—value of 
Adelung’s Dictionary, 302—nature and 
value of Mr. Todd’s labours, 302, 303— 
gross errors pointed out, 303—errors of 
the British Almanac of 1832, 303, 304 
—Webster’s Dictionary characterized, 
304—errors, 305—his parallel between 
Hebrew and certain European dialects, 
306—Persian language, 306—its like- 
ness to German, 307—exceptions to the 
rule that Semitic languages do not 
throw much light on those of Europe, 
307—origin of Yude, 307, 308 —of Cake, 
309—game of Tipeat, 309— plough- 
drills known to the Kurds, 309, note— 
character of Mr. Richardson's work, 
310—faults, 310—division of English 
language into periods suggested, 310— 
a mistake of Richardson as to etymo- 
logy, 311—Horne Tooke’s services to 
philology, 311—his errors, 311—Di- 
versions of Purley, 311, 312—his igno- 
rance, 312—criticisms on his analysis 
of particles, 312—Anglo-Saxon stated 
not to be an original language, 312,313 
—prepositions, 313—examination of his 
etymology of prepositions, 314—through, 
3l4d—to, 314, 315—of, 3li—ty, 315— 
beyond, 315——if probably the foundation 
of his system, 316—but, 316, 317—- 
other particles, 317—his resolution of 
pronouns, 317—formation of the bulk of 
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words in Sanserit, 318—his failure as to 
prepositions, 318—no nouns of mate- 
rial signification are strictly primitive, 
318—his failure on abstract nouns, 319 
—his two assumptions, 319, 320—in- 
stance of light thrown on English 
by the Icelandic, 321—abraid, 321— 
agog, 321— aistre, 321, 322—alder, 322 
—ashler stones, 322, 323—English bor- 
rows from the Celtic, 323—average, 323, 
324—award, 324—birch, 324—blind, 
324, 325—cotter, 325—eurl, 325, 326— 
dearth, 326—haggle, 327—luud, 327— 
much, 327, 328-—odd, 328—spick and 
span, 328, 329—step-father, 329—write, 
330—conecluding remarks on English 
philology, 330. 
Lexicography, _on various works on, 
reviewed, 144-177 — the English 
hold a ea rank in classical lite- 
rature, 144—the Germans take the 
lead of Europe in the study of dead 
languages, 145—the study of Greek in 
Enyland not deep, because not critical, 
145—we are indebted to the Germans 
for the best editions of every Greek 
classic, 145—until within a tew years 
impossible to acquire Greek but through 
the medium of Latin, 145—which is 
less analogous to it than English is, 
146—advantages of explaining Greek 
words in the mother tongue, 146— 
Schneider’s Lexicon for some time has 
been generally used in Germany, 147— 
he is the father of Greek and German 
lexicography, 147—the first edition of 
it in 1506, merely a manual, 147—the 
last edition a stupendous example of 
industry, perseverance, and research, 
147—its excellence consists in copious- 
ness ; but this merit 1s counterbalanced 
by want of arrangement, 147—examples 
of this, 148—slovenly manner in which 
the quotations are given, 148—we are 
more likely to find in his Lexicon solu- 
tions of difficulties in later and compa- 
ratively unknown writers than in Homer, 
Herodotus, Pindar, or Plato, 148, 149 
—Schneider neglects the grammatical 
part of the Lexicon, 149—carries the 
liberty of supposing roots farther than 
is justifiable, 149—careless as to the 
inflexions of words, 149—the particies 
very briefly treated, 149—Schneider un- 
rivalled in knowledge of ancient natu- 
ral history, 149—and his Lezicon upon 
the whole invaluable, 149, 150— Pas- 
sow has corrected Schneider's want of 
arrangement, 150—his leading princi- 
ple is to sketch the history of words, 
150—account of the first edition of his 
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work, 150, 151—a very useful addition of 
his is marking the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, 15l—account of the second and 
third editions. 152—account of the 
fourth, 152—this edition surpasses all 
other Greek Lexicons, 152—the publi- 
cation of the Thesaurus is a reprint of 
the original, with selections from Val- 
py’s edition and contributions from 
leading scholars of Europe, 153—M. 
Hase the principal editor, 153—the 
absurdity of reprinting a work pub- 
lished above 260 years ago remarked, 
153, 154—the basis of the edition is 
that the old work should be reprinted 
entire, 154—the disadvantages of this 
stated, 154—alphabetical instead of 
etymological arrangement is adopted, 
154—the consequent omission of deri- 
vations, 155—interpolations, 155—use- 
less repetition and tautology, 156, note 
—remarks on quotation in: Lexicons, 
156—the original sense of a word sel- 
dom to be found standing first, 157—the 
work would be improved by curtaiiment, 
157—the cost of it, probably, not much 
less than that of the English edition, 
158—deficiencies noticed, 159-161 — 
Dennegan’s English and Greek Lexicon, 
162—the only part of the plan which 
coincides with that of Schneider is the 
want of arrangement, 162—exceptions 
against his plan, 162, 163—the supe- 
riority of Ainsworth’s plan in his Latin 
and English Dictionary, 163—want of 
distinction between poetical and prosaic 
words, 163—almost every error and 
mistake of Schneider is copied, while all 
the original matter of Donnezan mizht 
be put in a nut-shell, 164—his know- 
ledge of Greek very smali, 1/4—the 
second edition, 165—has had the ad- 
vantage of Passow’s Lexicon, 165—but 
Donnegan did not appreciate the value 
of Passow’s arrangement, 165—his un- 
fair and unhandsome conduct in not 
acknowledging his obligations to Pas- 
sow, 165—his false account of his 
second edition, 165-167—still he has 
not made the best use of Passow and 
Schneider, 167—his Lezicon full of 
inaccuracies and faults, 167—examples 
of these, 168, 169—impossible that the 
work shell be useful unless it be entirely 
remodelled, 170—alphabetical preferred 
to etymological arrangement, 170—no 
meaning ought to be admitted for which 
there is no good authority, 170, 171— 
every word should have its root attached 
to it, 171—Passow’s plan the best in 
this respect, 171—his mode of marking 
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quantity, 171—rules for the construc- 
tion of a good Greek Lexicon, 172— 
three epochs of the Greek tongue, 173 
—necessity of chronological views of 
the meanings of words, 174—a device 
of Passow’s commended, 176—improve- 
ment in the fourth number of the Paris 
Thesaurus noticed, 177, note. 

Lexicon, A New Greek and English, by 
James Donnegan, M.D.,' reviewed. LI. 
144-177. See Lexicogvaphy, Greek. 

——-, character of Doefi’s Japanese 
and Dutch Lexicon, LV i. 415, 416. 

Lexington, United States, description of a 
Negro meeting-house in, LLV.396, 397. 

Leyden, Dr., account of his acquaint- 
ance with Sir Stamford Raffles, XLII. 
410, 412. 

Lhuyd, Humphry, impugns the autho- 
rity of Hector Boece, George Buchanan, 
&e.. XLI. 123, 

Liamoue, the department of, not entitled 
to elect a deputy, LVII. 390. 

Liberty, religious, defined, LILI. 201. 

Libraries, statement of the advantages 
capaile of being derived from the form- 
ation of parochial, XLVII. 101—of 
what kind of books they ought to be 
composed, 101. 

Library, public, Madame d’Arblay’s de- 
scription of the reflections excited in 
Dr. Burney’s mind by visiting a, 
XLIX. 98. 

——-, Asinius Pollio perhaps the 
first founder of a public library, Lil. 
77, and note—the libraries of Apellicon 

and Lucullus, 76,77—notice of the 
libraries at Pergamus and Alexandria, 
77, note. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, obser- 
vations on, XLVI, 559, note. 

—— of Useful Knowledge, quoted, 
XLII. 309. 

» The Cabinet Library of Edin- 

burgh, commended, LVI. 521. 

Libya, of Herodotus, the present Mauri- 
tania, XLI. 233-4, 

Licensing system, effects of the abolition 
of, as respects property, XLVIIL. 417. 
Lichtenstidt, Dr. J. R., his Die Asiatische 
Cholera in Russland, reviewed, XLVI. 
169—the work unintelligible to ordi- 
uary readers, and full of confusion, 170 
—proves the route by which the dis- 

ease reached Astracan, 183, note. 

Licinian laws, effect of the, at Rome, 
XLV. 455. 

—- ; observations on the 
effects of the, XLVI. 582. 

Lidliagton, observations on the increase 
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the consolidation of the small farms, 
XLI. 249. 

Lieber, Francis, his Reminiscences of an 
tatercourse with Geo. Berthold Niebuhr, 
reviewed. See Niebuhr, Geo. Berthold. 

——-, his Stranger in America re- 
viewed, LIII. 289-312. See America, 
various works on. 

Lieven, Prince, remarks on an official letter 
from Lord Dudley to, XLIIL. 503, 505 
—despatch produced by, 506. 

Life and Works of the Rev. Geo. Crabbe, 
by his Son, vol. I., reviewed, L. 465- 
508. See Crabbe, Rev. G. 

Liie insurances, mode of forming the 
tables of mortality for,explained, LUI. 
67, 68—consequences of the inaccuracy, 
till lately, of data on which these were 
calculated, 63. 

Life-buoy, description of that now in use 
in the navy of Great Britain, XLVI. 
144. 

Light, a curious property of, noticed, 

LIV. 485—account of Dr. Young's 
discovery in regard to the interference 
of, 496, 

—, state of the theory of, XLV. 395, 

, the undulatory theory of, corrobo- 
rated by the accelerated return of 
Encke’s comet, LI. 57—its analogy to 
sound, 60, 61. 

——-, date of Newton’s experiments on, 
LY. 105—what the received opinion 
on, 205—divergence of, from the nu- 
cleus of Halley’s comet, 221. 

Infantry, what properly, LVII. 504. 

-, Mr. Alexander, the earliest col- 
lection of the birds of Hudson’s Bay 
formed by, XLVII. 361. 

Lightfoot, Mr., XLII. 392. 

Lighthouse Boards, XLIII. 322 — in- 
conveniences of, 322—Mediterranean, 
437. 

Lightning, remarks on death by, XLIX. 

fds 




















Lights, the Northern, how regarded by 
our ancestors, XLVIII. 2838. 

Lignin, in chemistry, what, LIL. 409. 

Ligon, his characteristic account of Ne- 
groes in Barbadoes noticed, XLIII. 
fo 


Lily. John, character of his dramas, 
XLVI. 511. 

Lima, LVIi. 1. See Amazon, the. 
Linchypins, observations on the construc- 
tion of, XLVILI. 365. 

Lincoln, the Bishop of, Letter of the Rev. 
Christopher Benson, M.A., to, on the pro- 
credings of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, reviewed, LVIII. 196, et sey. 





in the poor-rates of the parish of, from 


See Cathedral Establishmerts. 
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Lincoln, the Earl of, his discovery of a 
ministerial trick, LVI1. 260. 

Lincoln’s-inn, Bishop Heber's appoint- 
ment to the preachership of, noticed, | 
XLII. 395. 

Lincolnshire, observations relative to the 
condition of the cottage labourers in, 
XLI. 261. 

Lindenau, Baron, noticed, XLIII. 319. | 

Lindet, Robert, who, explained, XLV. | 
196, 203. 

Lindley, Mr., his work on botany noticed, | 
XLIX. 130. | 

Lindsay, Mr. Hugh Hamiltoa, his voyage 
in the Amherst to the north-east coast 





of China, L. 449, et seg.—conduct at | 
Amoy, 451—at Foo-tchu-foo, 451, 452 | 


—at Ning-po, 452, 453—at Shang-hae, | 
453—example of his insolence, 454—his 


conclusion that the Chinese government | 


is weak, questioned, 456—object of his 
voyage, 461. 
, testifies to 





the influence obtained by Gutzlaff over | 


the Chinese, LI. 476, 





cious propositions in a letter to Lord 
Palmerston, LVI. 519, 520—by whom 
answered, 520. 

, Sir James, notice of, LVI. 27, 





note, 

Linen, observations on the fall in the price 
of, XLII. 296, 

Lingard, Dr., his charge of ebriety against 
the ladies of the court of James I. of 
England, highly improbable, XLI. 
$3, 


—-, the character of his History | 


of England described, XLVI. 6. 





corrected, LV. 359, note. 

Linnean system, remarks on the titles em- 
ployed in, XLI. 309—and on the diffi- 
culties, to a novice in natural history, 
from the formation of groups as adopted 
in that system, 309—the means by 
which Linnewus endeavoured to remedy 
this defect stated, 309—defects in his 
employment of titles pointed out, 310 
—overlooks the subordination in the di- 
visions of the animal kingdom, 310— 
this want of subordination also displayed 
in his distribution of the vegetable king- 
dom, 310, 


Linneus, LVIII. 341. See Linné. 


, the value of his Systema Na- 
ture stated, X LI. 302—his labours over- 
rated, and how, 304. 

-, commenced life by mending his 
own shoes, XLVII. 345—died in the 
enjoyment of abundant wealth, 345— 


, his atro- | 


-, an historical error of his | 
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number of birds assigned by, to North 
America, 352. : 

Linné, M. (or Linneus), his classificati.n 
of fishes, LVIII. 341. 


| Linschoten, the Dutch navigator, noticed, 


XLVI. 63. 
Linting, in China, the opium-trade at, L. 
456, 461—account of an accident at, 


464. 

Lion, the, how employed by the ancient 
Egyptians, LIII. 135, note. 

Lipsius, observations of, relative to the 
antiquity of Hesiod and Homer, XLVII. 
16. 

Liqueurs, when and for whom invented, 
LIV. 121, note. 

Lisbon, observations on the state of crime 
in, previous to the Peninsular war, X LI. 
191—account of the condition of, before 
and after the French invasion, 205, 
et seq. 

, remarks relative to the earthquake 





| in 1755 at, XLII. 459. 
| 


, how came to side with Donna 

Maria, LIV. 191. 

, routes from Almeida to, LVII. 
510, 511. 

Lissoy, Goldsmith’s father rector of, LVII. 








277. 

| Lister, one of the fathers of European na- 

| tural history, XLI. 303. 

-, geological opinions of, XLIII. 420. 

. Mr., the character of his novels 

| described, XLVIII. 170—as works of 

| art very imperfect productions, 171— 

their merit not in the invention of the 

story, 177—account of their real merits, 
177—his observations on exclusiveness 

noticed, 197. 

| Litany, the, of the English liturgy, its 

| beauty, L. 546. 

| Literary fund, the wise and generous way 

in which it is conducted commended, 
| XLIV. 82, note. 
Literary Remains, The, of S. T. Coleridge, te- 

| viewed,LIX, 1-32. See Coleridge, S. T. 

| Literatur. Zur Geschichte der Neuren 

| Schiinen Literatur in Deutschland, Vou 
Henri Heine, reviewed, LIII. 215-229. 
See Belles Lettres, German. 

Literature, English, probable effects on, 
of the increasing familiarity of the bel- 
ligerent classes with the use of the pen, 
XLVII. 133—the cause of its practical 
pith considered, 134. 

, extent of the term ascertained, 

LVIII. 32. 

-, observations on the state of, in 

the western regions of North America; 


XLVIILI. 20s. 


| 
| 277—the original of ‘Sweet Auburn,’ 
| 
| 
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Literature, of the imaginative kind, de- 
pends on public opinion and the nature 
of the government, LI. 178—remarks on 
the popular literature of France, 178, 
179—the classical and romantic schools 
of French literature, 179, 180. 

, Greek, its rapid progress at 

Rome, between the exhibition of the first 

play of Andronicus and the death of 

Lucilius, 66—Cato the Censor's hatred 

of, 67—the unfavourable cireumstances 

under which it was introduced, 67. 

» on the pursuit of literature as 

a trade, LIII. 82—the degree of encou- 

ragement given to, in England, 104— 

remark on the Royal Society of Litera- 

ture, 104, note. 

» Hallam’s Introduction to the Li- 

terature of Europe of the 15th, \Gih and 

17th Centuries, Vol. 1, reviewed, LVIII. 

29-60. See Hallam, Mr. 

-, Dunlop's History of Roman Li- 

terature, from the earliest period to the 

Augustan Age, and during the Augustan 

Age, reviewed, LIL. 57-95— remarks on 

the origin and fluctuation of the lan- 

guage of ancient Rome, 57, 58—date 
of the birth of Roman literature, with 
its causes, 5S—account of the first lite- 
rary compositions among the Romans, 
59—of Livius Andronicus, 59—his plays 
probably a great improvement on the 

Fescennine Verses, 59—Cicero’s opinion 

of his works stated, 59—and Horace’s 

remarks, 59—Suetonius speaks dispa- 

ragingly of him and Ennius, 59, 60— 

the origin of the regular satire, 61— 

effect of imitation on ancient Roman li- 

terature, 61—Dunlop’s criticism on the 

Annals of Ennius shown to be unjust, 

6l—his inference from the alliterations 

of Ennius and his contemporaries 
groundless, 62—remarks on the works 
of Plautus and Terence, 62—impossi- 
bility of forming a system of versifica- 
tion out of their works, 62—causes of 
the samepess of plot and character in 
them, 62, 63—-strictures on the ancient 
prologue, 63—on the efforts to preserve 
the unity of place, 63—anachronisms, 
63—coarseness of language and senti- 

ment, 63, 64—Plautus’s style harsh, 64 

—M:z Dunlop overrates the testimony 

in favour of the purity of Plautus’s La- 

tinity, 64—Cirero and Caesar's opinions 
of him, 64— Dunlop minutely analyses 

the plays of Plautus and Terence, 65— 

cause of the small remains of the Ro- 

man drama, and of that small being 
comedy, 65—and of the rejection of 

national subjects in their tragedy, 65— 
Quarterty Review, Vor. LX 
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of personal allusion in comedy, 65, 66 
—the source of the Roman satire, 66— 
Fabule Atellane, 66—satire erected into 
a distinct class by Lucilius, 66—the 
Romans known to have invented the 
didactic satire, 66—the character of the 
writings of Lucilius stated, 66—progress 
of Greek literature at Rome, 66—the 
ill omen attending its introduction at 
Rome, 67—the unfavourable circum- 
stances of the introduction of philoso- 
phy at Rome, 67—decree of the senate 
for the expulsion of philosophers and 
rhetoricians, with its results, 67—Cato 
the Censors numerous works almost 
wholly lost, 67—Mr. Dunlop totally 
omits any mention of the Roman know- 
ledge of natural philosophy, mathema- 
tics, and geometry, 68—proofs of the 
advanced state of science, 683—influence 
of the Latin classics, 69—the beauty 
of Lucretius’s poetry why deserving of 
especial admiration, 69—Mr. Dunlop 
justly disputes the title of Lucretius to 
originality in the choice of subjects, 69 
—remarks on the Epicurean System, 
69,70—the style of Lucretius, 71—his 
station among the Roman writers, 71— 
and claims to the attention of classical 
readers, 7 1,72—remarks on the morality 
of the Latin classics, 72—Mr. Dunlop’s 
criticism of a passage in Cicero, dis- 
puted, 72, note—the reviewer's view of 
the writings of Catullus, 72, 73—of Ti- 
bullus, 73—of Propertius, 73—of Ovid, 
74,75—the Mimes described, 75, 76— 
origin of the taste for book-collecting at 
Rome, 76—Mr. Dunlop’s estimate of 
Sylla shown to be erroneous, 76—the 
first public library, 76, 77, and note— 
effects of opening publicly so great accu- 
mulations of knowledge, 77—view of 
the writings of Varro, 77—and of Nigi- 
dius, 77—-further remarks on Varro’s 
works, 77—79—a criticism of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s respecting his love of the marvel- 
lous, confuted, 78, note—why his phi- 
losophical and rhetorical works fell into 
neglect, 78, 79—Mr. Dunlop’s sketch 
of Roman law, administration of justice, 
and legislative assemblies, admirable, 
79—the influence of eloquence at Rome, 
79, 80—character of Cicero’s studies 
and ambition, 80—and of his style of 
eloquence, 80, 8] —character of his trea- 
tises on oratory, 81—general character 
of his orations, 8l—the theory of the 
Roman constitution as given by Cicero, 
stated, 82-S4—an omission of Mr. Dun- 
lop remarked, 54, nofe—character of 
Cicero’s Letiers, 85—of his work De 
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Officiis, 86—of the rest of his prose 
works, 86—character of Sallust as an 
historian, 87—and of Roman history 
previous to his time, 87—strictures on 
his style, 87, 88—must be considered 
the first corrupter of Latin prose, 88— 
the cause of this, 88—character of Se- 
neca’s style, 88—-of Cwsar’s, 88—of that 
of Tacitus, 88—of Cornelius Nepos, 58 
—of his narratives, 89—of the work of 
Livy, 89—of his style, 89—remarks on 
his Patavinity, 89—the state of science 
in Cesar’s time has been too slightly 
noticed by Mr. Dunlop, 89—this omis- 
sion supplied by the reviewer, 90—an- 
other omission of his corrected, 90— 
another, 91—character of the work of 
Vitruvius, 91—the consequences of the 
corruption of his text, ¢1—his claims to 
notice, 91, 92—character of Virgil as a 
poet, 93, 94—remarks on his copying 
Homer, 93, 94—character of Horace’s 
poetry, 94—his character as a satirist, 
94—zeneral commendation of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s performance, 94, 95. 

Lithophytes, observations on,X LVI. 61-63. 
Lithuanian language, the, close alliance 
of, with the Sanscrit, LVIT. 85. 
Littrow, Von, his Veber den Halleyschen 
Cometen, reviewed, LV. 195,et seg. See 
Astronomy, various Works on. 
Liturgical Reform, works on, reviewed, 
L. 508-561—situation of the Church 
of England, 509—the injurious effect 
of the Reform Act, 509 — the prin- 
ciples afloat menace Christianity in 
general, 510—sectarians and infidels 
Jeagued against the establishment, 510 
—the Church of England stands mid- 
way between the extreme opinions of 
the Christian sects, 510—as in the great 
rebellion, 510—and under James II., 
510, 511—so the French Huguenots 
took refuge from the violence of Louis, 
and the Roman Catholic priesthood 
from the Jacobins, under the protection 
of the Church of England, 511—tele- 
rance of the Church, 511—the Church 
the great wulwark of public liberty, 511 
—-secular reform of the Church includes 
the temporalities, ranks, discipline, &c., 
512—liturgical reform certain altera- 
tions, abbreviations, and amendments of 
the liturgy, 512—the project of reclaim- 
ing any number of Dissenters visionary, 
513—the bad consequences of admis- 
sions on the part of the clergy of errors 
in doctrine or discipline, 513—the dis- 
honourable character of it, 512, 513— 
nothing bui the last necessity ought to 
induce the clergy to arraign the arti- 
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cles or liturgy, 513—this kind of schism 
provided against in every possible way 
by the law, 513—candidates for holy 
orders have full time to consider ma- 
turely, 513—at college, 513—on ordina- 
tion as deacon, 513—reason why a whole 
year is enjoined to intervene before 
priest’s orders, 514—the solemn en- 
gagemeuts of a candidate priest, 514— 
necessary for him to read, and openly 
express his assent to, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer before he can enjoy any 
benefice or preferment, 514—care of the 
Church to prevent distraction and 
schism, 514—has the effect of dimi- 
nishing the authority of those who thus 
break their promises, 514—Mr. Wode- 
house declares he cannot conscientiously 
affirm certain parts of the liturgy to be 
agreeable to the word of God, 515— 
the awkwardness of his statement, 515 
—remarks on Mr. Wodehouse’s prefer- 
ment in the Church, 516—why he dis- 
guises the fact of his being a pluralist, 
516—Mr. Riland’s plan of liturgical 
reform, 517—remarks on it, 517—the 
objection which applies to all clerical 
reformers of the liturgy alike, stated, 
517, 518—it is not intended, in any- 
thing said on the other side, to stitle 
conscience, 518—the question of con- 
science discussed, 518 — Archdeacon 
Berens one of the most moderate of the 
liturgical reformers, 518—further re- 
marks on his pamphlet, 519—refutes 
most of his present objections in his 
previous work entitled Lectures on the 
Liturgy, 519—these objections have 
also been anticipated and answered on 
various occasions, 520—the question of 
church reform never wholly extinct from 
the time of the publication of The Con- 
Sessional in 1766, 521—considerations 
arising out of this circumstance, 524— 
the motives of the clerical liturgical 
reformers, 524—a remarkable feature 
of this discussion is that all, with the 
exception of Mr. Riland, introduce theit 
attacks with a general eulogy, 524, 525 
—another artifice of theirs, 526—te 
marks on the length of the Sunday 
morning service, 527—that service 
pounded out of three, 528, and nole— 
objections to dividing it stated, 528— 
its advantages, 528, 529 —the time spent 
in church not too ong, 530—the prin- 
ciple of the arrangement of the liturgy, 
§30— introductory versicles, 530, 531— 
their use, 532—the objection of Schul- 
tingius proved to be incorrect, 532—the 
general confession, 533—remarks 00 
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the repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the liturgy, 533—not required by the 
55th canon to be repeated from the pul- 
pit, 533—time required to repeat it in 
is less than one minute, 534—the Dox- 
ology and Kyrie Eleison, 535—remarks 
on repetition in forms of worship gene- 
rally, 535—reasons for preference of the 
liturgy as it stands, stated, 535, 536— 
subject of repetitions resumed, 535-537 
—the Psalms, 537—the present Prayer 
Book version made in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 537—that of the Bible in 
the reign of James I., 537—but is less 
acceptable than the former, and why, 
537, 538—Adam Clarke’s objections to 
it stated, 538—and refuted, 539-542— 
the Athanasian Creed, 543—objections 
against it stated, 543,544—the primary 
duty of a church to preserve its mem- 
bers in the true faith, 544—the question 
of damnatory clauses discussed, 544, 
545—the title of creed not given to this 
composition by the Church of England, 
545—remarks on this, 545—the Com- 
mination, 545 — main object of the 
Athanasian symbol is to enforce the 
doctrine of the Trinity, 545, 546—all 
the creeds are objected to by the lituy- 
gical reformers, 546—the Litany, 546, 
547—reasons for praying for the Sove- 
reign stated, 548, 049—-objections to the 
epithet ‘ religious’ answered, 549—the 
Communion service, 549—encomium on 
it, 550—the Epistle and Gospel, 550, 
551—the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, 551—the forms in which the 
elements are presented is, at once, beau- 
tiful and awful, 551—the form of Con- 
secration contains the exact words of 
our Lord, 551—and is a most beautiful 
example of the combination of several 
statements into one narrative preserving 
every word of each, 551, note—objec- 
tions against individual distribution of 
the elements answered, 552, 553—-sit- 
ting at the sacrament shown to be a 
popish form, 552, note—latitudinarian- 
ism the real object of the reforms pro- 
posed on this head, 554—the Occa- 
sional Services, 554—objections against 
the form of absolution in the Visitation 
of the Sick answered, 555, 556—the 
Burial Service, 556 -objections to it 
stated and answered, 556-558—conelu- 
sion drawn that these projected reforms 
tend inevitably to a dcistical establish- 
ment, 560—exhortation to members of 
the Church of England, 560, 561— 
Comber’s eulogy of the Liturgy, 561. 
Liturgy, observations on the composition 
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of the, XLVII. 377—Gibbon’s remarks 
on, 377—observations on the length of 
the liturgy, 378. 

Liturgy: The Liturgy Revised; or the ne- 
cessity and beneficial effects of an authe- 
rised abridgment and careful revision of 
the various services of the Established 
Church; by the Rev. Robert Cox, A.M., 
reviewed, L. 508-561. See Liturgical 
Reform. 

: The British Liturgy, an attempt 

towards an Analysis, Arrangement, and 

Compression of the Book of Common 

Prayer, by the Rev. John Riland, A.M., 

reviewed, L. 508-561. See Liturgical 

Reform. 

: Venerable Archdeacon Berens’s 
Lectures on the Liturgy, noticed, L.519. 
See Liturgical Reform. 

——-: notice of Knox's Observations on 
the Liturgy, 1789, L. 521, 522. 

, the, of the episcopalian church 
of America, noticed, L. 522—in all es- 
sential points, except the Athanasian 
Creed, agrees with the English, 523. 

Liverpool, Lord, his arguments in refer- 
ence to the bill for the return to cash 
payments quoted, with remarks, XLII. 
243. 














. Lord, sketch of, and of his ad- 
ministration, by Mr. Rush, the Ameri- 
can minister, XLIX. 333. 

. Charles, Earl of, remarks on 
Wraxall’s character of, LVII. 447—ig- 
norance of the latter respecting, 471. 

» Charles, Earl of, ascendancy 
of Mr. Canning over, XLIV. 274—his 
character, 274-276. 

, Charles, Earl of, remarks upon 
his character and talents, LI. 360. 

» the workhouse of, one of the 
largest in the kingdom, L, 357—the 
principle of its management, 357— 
cost per head of the establishment, 357 
—merchants of, warned by Mr. Canning 
as to the effects of breaking up the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company, 460. 

, comparison between the propor- 
tions of families to houses in, and in 
London, LIII. 61—of their mortality, 
61—a cause of the excess in Liverpool, 
61. 











and Manchester Railway, account 
of the brilliant experiments on the, with 
locomotive steam-carriages, X LI1. 377, 
390, et seq. 

Lives of the British Architects, by Allan 
Cunningham, reviewed, XLV. 471, et 
seq. See Architecture, Old English 
Domestic. 

Lives and Works of our uneducated Poets, 
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Introductory Essay on the, by Robert 
Southey, Esq., reviewed, XLIV. 52. 
See Poets, uneducated. 

Livius Andronicus, his plays the first re- 
gular literary compositions of ancient 
Rome, LIT. 59—a native of Magna 
Grecia, 59— the reason of the finish of 
the only four consecutive lines which 
remain of him, 59—his plays probably 
mere translations, 59—the difficulty of 
forming a judgment as to his real me- 
rits, 59—the opinions of Cicero, Ho- 
race, and Suetonius of him, 59, 60-— 
ees the hexameter in his works, 


Livre des Cent et Un, pompous mediocrity 
of the work, L. 143. 

Livy, his history of the kings of Rome 
possibly pure poetry, XLIII, 122—his 
later decads worthy of the highest cre- 
dit, 123. 





—— (Titus Livius), character of his his- 
tory, LII. 89—1remarks on its present 
state of imperfection, 89—his style, 89 
—remarks on his Patavinity, 89. 

Llama, what a load for a, LVII. 8—its 
habits stated, 8. 

= scenery of, described, LVII. 

Lloyd, Bishop, attacks the early history of 
Scotland. as given by Hector Boece, 
XLI. 123. 

—, Councillor, scene between and 

Judge Turner of Louisiana, United 

States of North America, XLI. 442. 

, H. E., LIV. 78, et seg. See Rau- 

mer. 

, Mr., XLVI. 73. 

Loan, the Loyalty, remarks on, XLI. 494. 

Loans, account of those of the English 
government, XLI. 492—and of the 
French, 495—of the united provinces of 
Holland, 497—of Spain, 498—of Prus- 











sia, Austria, and Russia, 498—of the | 


republics of Spanish America, 498—of 
the United States of North America, 
498, 499, 

, observations on those contracted by 
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Locke, John, remarks on the principle 
of his intellectual system, XLIII. 
183. 

-, his arguments in theology 
more calculated to confirm, than remove, 
doubts, LI. 213-215—his conduct in 
supporting the measures of James IL., 
with the causes of it, 504. 

Locker, Mr., his description of the naval 
uniforms in Greenwich hall noticed, 
XLVIII, 503. 

——, his character sketched, LV. 





145. 

Locomotion, Maxims for, by William Kit- 
chener, M.D., reviewed, XLVIII. 346. 
See Carriages. 

Locomotive steam-carriages, works on the 
subject of, reviewed, XLII. 377, 380— 
observations on the first model of a, 381 
—account of the obstacles to the intro- 
duction of, 381—statement of the advan- 
tages given to, by railways, 382, See 
Railways. First patent for, 387—when 
first set in motion, and result of the 
experiment stated, 387—account of the 
successive improvements in, 387, et seq. 
—remarks on the adhesion of the 
wheels, 388—the extraordinary specta- 
cle presented by these machines when ‘» 
motion noticed, 389—account of the ea- 
gines established on the Stockton and 
Darlington railway, 389 — and of 
the brilliant experiments on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway, 390—ac- 
count of those experiments, 390, et seq. 
—the Rocket engine described, 391— 

and the Novelty, 392—and the Meteor, 
395—account of the extraordinary re- 
sults of those experiments, 396—and of 
the economy of transport effected by 
this invention, 397—reduction of the 
price of fuel, 398—effects of the inven- 
tion as regards commerce considered, 
398—increased speed of communica- 
tion, 400—the advantages of steam-car- 
riages over the common coaches pointed 
out, 400—an increased intercourse and 
trade a certain result of the invention, 





the English government, XLII. 241. 

Loas, the, what, LIX. 66. 

Lobau, General, his part in the revolution 
of 1830 in France, LV. 424, 425. 

Lobster, meaning of the word, in Norfulk, 
LVII. 90. 

Lobsters, quantity and value of import- 
ations of, into London, LVIII. 365. 
nole. 

oma Bill, observations on the, L. 

Lochgoilhead, the village of, described, 
LIX, 323, 


401—1rapid conveyance of letters, 402— 

| the obstacle to the general introduction 

| of the steam-carriage and railway pointed 

{ out, with remarks thereon, 403. : 

; Lodge. Mr., character of, as a writer, 
XLIL. 330. . 

Lodging - house, a London, described, 
XLVIII. 223. x Es 

Log: Tom Crixyle’s Log praised, L, 377, 
note. 

Logan, the, of the Land’s End, story of, 
related, LIX. 283, 284. 

—-, of Restalrig, his character, LIl. 
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455, 456—and connexion with Napier, 
of Merchiston, 456-458. 

Logarithms, the time occupied by Napier 
in perfecting his discovery of, LI. 462 
—date of the publication of his Descrip- 
tio, 462—character of the invention of, 
463, 464—Briggs’s improvement anti- 
cipated by Napier, 464, 465. 

Log- houses, description of Canadian, 
XLII, 99. 

Logrono, establishment of the Inquisition 
at, LVIII. 283. 

Loi des Suspects, date and effect of the 
enactment and execution of, LIV. 555. 

Lointier’s restaurant in Paris described, 
LIV. 136. 

Loison, General, Colonel F.W. P. Napier’s 
injustice to, LVII. 539, note. 

Lombardy, notice of the early architecture 
of, LIT. 352, 353. 

London: An Architect’s Apology for the 
Architectural Monstrosities of London, 
reviewed, LVIII. 61, etsey. See Archi- 
tecture. 

» a poem on, by a Chinese, quoted, 

XLI. 109. 

» Rush’s Narrative of a Residence 

at the Court of London, reviewed, XLIX. 

322—the work a novelty, 322—objec- 

tions to an accredited minister publish- 
ing an account of his personal inter- 

course and political negociations, 322— 

Mr. Rush’s defence founded on a fal- 

lacy, 323, 324—his character, and cha- 

racter of his book, 326—his style, 326 

—his embarkation for England, 327— 

blames the supineness of the English 

pilots, and contrasts their laziness with 
the activity of the American, 327—his 
censure not just, 327—his impressions 
with regard to the Needle rocks and to 

Cowes, 327—Custom-house officers, 327 

—his reception at Portsmouth, 328— 

prevented by his own awkward mode of 

presenting himself from being received 
with the usual courtesy, 325—his ac- 
count of the Portsmouth heavy waggon, 
328—arrives in London, 329—observa- 
tions on the number of carriages, and 
on the shops, 32°—fogs, 329—first din- 
ner at Lord Castlereagh’s, 330 — in- 
stances of his ignorance of our habits 
and customs, 330—observations on the 
mourning for the Princess Charlotte, 

331—the Duke of Wellington, 333-—- 

Lord Liverpool and his administration, 

333—audience of the Prince Regent, 

334—the Queen’s drawing-room, 335— 

court ceremonies, 337—historical error 

of Mr. Rush, 337—-examples of his 

blunders, 338—Holland House, 338— 
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Carlton House, 338—marriage of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, 339—law reports in the 
newspapers, 339—dinner at the French 
ambassador’s, 339—the Duke of Sussex, 
339—Mr. Rush suggests that English 
should become the international lan- 
guage, 340—English dinners, 341— 
privilege of the entrée, 341—the ‘lungs 
of London,’ 342—case of wager of bat- 
tle, 342—fees demanded of foreign mi- 
nisters, 342—snuff-boxes, 3.3—Quar- 
terly Review, 344—impressment, 345— 
the author’s second visit to England, 
and picture of its prosperous condition, 
348, 

London, the prodigality of the citizens of, 
in the time of James I, of England, no- 
ticed, XLI. &2. 

» observations relative to the peti- 

tion from, against the bill for a return 

to payments in cash, XLII. 245—how 

treated by parliament, 249. 

, what the materials of buildings 

in, up to the reign of James I., XLV. 

491. 











, remarks on the rapid increase of 
intercourse between, and the islands of 
New Zealand, XLVIIL. 133. 

London, *Court of, Narrative of a Resi- 
dence at the, by Richard Rush, Esy., 
Envoy Extraoruinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary from the United States of 
North America, reviewed, XLIX. 322. 
See Rush. 

, remarks on the indelicacies exhi- 

bited in the minor theatres of, LI. 212 

—the neighbourhood of, as rich as any 

district in the island, in natural beau- 

ties, 350. 

; the mode in which James II. 

regulated the corporation of, LI. 499. 

» why Espions have not become na- 

turalized in, LIL. 208, 209. 

, comparison of the proportion be- 

tween families and houses in, and in 

Liverpool, LILI. 61—of their mortality, 

61. 

















lodging - house, a, 

XLVIILI. 223. 

and Middlesex, the proportion of 
executions to capital convictions in, 
from 1827 to 15830 inclusive, stated, 
XLVII. 171—comparison between the 
convictions and executions for forgery 
in, and those in the rest of England 
and Wales, 193—difference in the mode 
of last decision in, and that adopted at 
the assizes in all other counties, 203. 

Londonderry, the late Marquis of, remarks 
on his talents, LI. 360—his perfect 
manners, 360—anecdote of his appear- 


described, 
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ance at the Congress of Vienna, LII. 
562, note. 

Londonderry, the late Marquis of, his 
course in parliament in defending the 
due influence of the Crown, stated, 
XLIV. 269-272. 

——~, Marquis of, observations on 

his motion for leave to bring in a bill 








for suppressing insurrection in Ireland, 

XLVI. 448—remarks on the solemn 

request delivered to the house by, from 

the Marquis Wellesley, 449. 

, rapid travelling 
performed by, XLVIII. 346. 

Long Parliament, the conduct of, com- 
pared with that of the parliament of 
1830, XLVII. 274. 

—_——_—.,, account of the trans- 
actions of the, XLVII. 494. 

Longevity of literary men, observations 
relative to, L. 49—and of celebrated 
literary ladies, 53, 

Longitude, Board of, remarks on the 
abolition of, XLIIL. 305—singular con- 
stitution of, 321—secretaryship of, 327, 
note—duty of government to, 330. 

—, St. Pierre's proposal for the 
discovery of, LV. 106, 107. 

Lonsdale, the first Earl of, real circum- 
stances of his creation, LVII. 457, 458 
—a story of Wraxall’s respecting him 
fully refuted, 459. 

Loo-Choo islands. Journal of Three Voy- 
ages along the Coast of China, in 1831, 
1832, 1833; with Notices of Siam, Corea, 
and the Loo-Choo Islands, by Charles 
Gutziafi, reviewed, LI. 468-451. See 
China. 

















, character of Captain B. Mall’s 
account of, XLI. 420, 

———, volcanic line through, XLIII. 
449. 

Lopez, Colonel, LVI. 449—his character, 
450. 

Lords, House of. See Parliament. 

—, Vindication of the House of Lords, 
reviewed, LV. 532, et seg. See Walsh, 
Sir John. 

——-~, House of, compared with the House 
of Commons, XLII. 270-—decidedly su- 
perior to the latter, 270—great import- 
ance of its conduct, 325. 

~, the House of, consequence of plac- 
ing it under the control of the Com- 
mons, XLV, 302. 

Lords, Letter to the, by a Member of the 
House of Commons, reviewed, XLV 1. 274. 

-, House of, vindicated its constitu- 

tional rights by the rejection of the Re- 

form Bill, XLVI, 274—observatious on 
the constitutional duties and utility of 
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the Lords, 275—remarks on the folly 
and inconsistency of excluding the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, 278 
—and on the small influence of borough 
property on the members of, 279—the 
superior ability with which the question 
of Reform was treated by the Lords, 
noticed, 2833—beneficial effects of their 
rejection of the Reform Bill, 301. 

Lords, House of, the attacks of the minis- 
terial press on the, combated, and their 
effects exposed, XLIX. 542. 

~~ , no tribunal more entirely 

free from suspicion than, LI. 344—the 

birth-place of English liberty, 500.—the 
resistance given by, to the designs of 

James I1., 501. 

—, character of the debates 

of the present House of Lords, LI. 134, 

135—what alone will maintain the le- 

gislative dignity of, 135. 

— various attacks upon, 
refuted, LVI. 575-577—as old as the 
nation, 577, 578—advantages of an 
hereditary House of Lords, 578, 579— 
adaptation to its duties, 580-583. 

Lorimer, Rev. J. G., character of his work 
on the religion of the United States of 
America, LILI. 195, note. 

Lorme, Marian de, reviewed, LI. 177, et 
seq. See Drama, the French. 

















| Lorraines, Dues de Guise, the precedence 


and privileges claimed by, stated, with 
remarks, XLII. 283. 

Lost Sheep Found, The, a rare tract, X LUI. 
476, note. 

Lothian and Berwick ceded, by Edgar of 
England, to Kenneth MacAlpine the 
king of Scotland, and on what terms, 
XLI. 330—the question of the Scottish 
kings paying homage for,considered,343. 

Lotteries, observations on the miseries en- 
tailed by, XLII. 229—and on the wis- 
dom of their suppression, 229. 

Lotti, Ottaviano, who, and how employed 
by Anne of Denmark, LVIII. 397. 

Loud, etymology of the word, explained, 
LIV. 327. 

Loudon, Dr., his opinion as to factory la- 
bour, LVII. 416. 

Loughborough, Lord, anecdote of, XLIX. 

Louis XI. of France, applied to by Alonzo 
V. of Portugal for assistance, XLIII. 60. 

XII1. of France, his invitation te 

Descartes, XLIIJ. 311. 

XIV. of France, grants a pension to 

Hevelius, XLII. 312. 

sroposes to aban- 


hilip of Spain, 
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XLVII. 532. 
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Louis X1V. of France, his afflictions con- 
sidered by him as a chastisement for 
his ambition, XLVII1I. 280. 

, character of his 

reign described, XLIX. 158. 

- XV. of France, how regarded by the 
French people, XLIX. 158. 

—- XVI. of France, Euler patronised 
by, XLIII. 314. 











, observations on his 
public character, XLIX. 166. 

, observations of, in 
regard to a discursive court preacher, L. 
24s, note. 

XVI., would probably have been 
rescued by the people, on the day fixed 
for his execution, but for the address of 
the faction of Robespierre, 8—his con- 
duct in his last moments, 8. 
circumstances lead- 
ing to his death, LV. 325. See Rad- 
vier. 














» propriety of his 
measures on the affair of The Neck/ace, 
LVII. 481, 482. 

XVIII. of France, observations on 
the constitution of the Chamber of 
Peers by, XLII. 284, 329. 

, the ill effects of 
the charter granted by, stated, XLII. 
233—voluntarily limited his own power, 
241. 











» Laplace ho- 

noured by, XLIII. 314. 

--, injury done by 

him to France, XLILI. 565—his first 

act of authority, 565—principal feature 

of his charter, 565, 566—death, 580— 

early support of the Revolution, 580 

sketch of his character, 580—the charter 

not accepted by, 590—but given, 591. 

; the dupe of his 
party, XLVIII. 275—remarks on the 
pillar erected at Calais on the spot 
where he landed on his restoration, 277 
—his selfishness, 277—the memoirs 
ascribed to him a fair representation of 
his sentiments, 277. 

Louis XVIII, Mémoires de, recueillis et 
mis en ordre par M. le Duc de D* ** *, 
reviewed, XLVIII. 455—mentiris im- 
pudentissime, 455—the work not writ- 
ten by the king, nor compiled by any one 
who could ever have approached his 
majesty, 455—its character described, 
456—the question as to the author in- 
dicated by the title considered, 457— 
the whole work, except four chapters, a 
gross imposition, 459—the Narrative of 
a Journey to Brussels and Coblentz, writ- 
ten by the king, 459—the fraud exposed, 
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459, et seq.—evidence of its fraud aris- 
ing from dates, 459—and from facts 
and sentiments, 460—and from the 
style, matter, and spirit of the work, 
463—exposition of the mode in which 
the Mémoires have been composed, 466 
—the facts and anecdotes stolen from 
the Mémoires de Bachaumont, 467—this 
illustrated by quotations, 468—passages 
of the Mémoires de Buchaumont and the 
Mémoires de Louis XVIII, contrasted, 
470 —the most worthless and least amus- 
ing of the fabrications of the Parisian 
press, 475-the whole affair a forgery,479. 


Louis XVIII, Memoirs of Louis XV IIL, 


anecdote relating to the review of, LI. 2. 
--, his opinion of Louis Phi- 
lippe as compared to Philip Egalité, 
LVII. 395, note. 








Louis XVII11., Correspondance privée et 


inédite de, pendant son séjour en Angle- 
terre, reviewed, LVI. 301-309—expres- 
sion of the reviewer's opinion of the ge- 
nuineness of the correspondence, 301— 
to whom written, 301—number of the 
letters, 301—their insignificance, 301 
—cause of this, 301—work how interest- 
ing, 502—the king’s mode of receiving 
the news of the birth of the king of Rome, 
302-Louis’s policy to Spain in 1823, 303 
—opinion of the cause of the misfortunes 
of Gustavus IV.,303—remarks on losing 
his wife, 304, 305—why noticed, 305— 
anecdote of her last moments, 305, 306 
—Louis’s scholarship, 306-probably did 
not translate Horace, 306, 307—the let- 
ters why probably suppressed by Charles 
X., 307—character of the editor, 307— 
instances of his ignorance, 307-309. 
-——, an impudent assertion of 
Lamothe respecting the Memoirs of, 
contradicted, LVILL. 412, 413. 
- Philippe, King of the French, the 
proper course of conduct for, pointed 
out, XLIV, 293, 294. 





,ob- 
servations on his conduct on ascending 
the throne of France, XLVII. 588. 





, ob- 
servations on his position, XLVIIL. 267 
—and on his conduct towards the 
French press, 272—his conduet after 
The Three Days, 273—not called to the 
throne by the people, 273—the question 
as to his power to accomplish the puri- 
fication of the national church, consi- 
dered, 232—the true course for him to 
adopt to transfer the crown to the legi- 
timate heir, 285. 








» the 
means by which he has maintained his 
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usurpation considered, XLVIIT. 533— 
marks of the instability of his throne 
detected, 534—contrast between his 
actions and those of Charles X., 535— 
remarks on his conduct to the Poly- 
technics, 537—and on a eulogy pro- 
nounced by him on his father, 540. 
Lovis Philippe, King of the French, ob- 
servation on his employment as a school- 
master, XLIX., 11, 39—account of his 
conduct during the Revolution of the 
Three Days, 470—and of his interview 
with M. de Mortemart, 479—made king, 
481. 

» his 








character LII. 262, 263—why he as- 
sumed both names in his royal acts, 263 
—his conduct on first receiving the 
crown, 263, 264—Neglect ofeM. Berard, 
264—his indiscriminate hospitality, 
266—encouraged Lafitte’s treasonable 
designs against Charles X., 267—cir- 
cumstances under which he is found at 
Neuilly by the deputation who offer the 
crown, 272—the evidence of the insecu- 
rity of his government, 275, 276—his 
rigorous measures necessary, 275—the 
number of oaths of allegiance he has 
taken, 282—the estimation in which he 
is held, 285—his meanness, 285. 

Louis Philippe et la Contre Révolution de 
1830, reviewed, LII. 519-572—cha- 
racter of the work, 519—the answers 
made to it by Louis Philippe’s party 
weak, and why, 519, 520—his early po- 
litics, 523—Madame de Genlis his go- 
vernor, 524—character of his education, 
524—his journal, 524—characterised, 
525—prelaminary sketch of it, 525—his 
adhesion to the Jacobin club, 525, 526 
—his journal, 527-529—nature of his 
attachment to Madame de Genlis, 528— 
his mother’s fondness for him, 528—his 
treatment of Mons. Meeke, 529, 530— 
his skill in phlebotomy, 531—his indif- 
ference about his mother, 552—-Madame 
Topin, 533, 534—Madame de Lacharce, 
534—his piety, 535, 536—the order of 
St. Esprit, 536, 537—his indifference to 
his mother, 538, and nofe—his youthful 
ideas upon aristocracy, 539—on free 
culture of tobacco, 540—his ultra-Jaco- 
binism, 540, 541—his mother, 541—his 
affection for Madame de Genlis, 542— 
his conduct at the head of his regiment, 
542—a mistake of his corrected, 542, 
543—an ultra-aristocratical phrase of 
his, 543—his economy, 543 — conse- 
quences of his visit to the Jacobin club 
at Vendéme, 544, 545—his peculiar Ja- 
cobinism, 546—want of sympathy for 
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the king’s misfortunes, 547—his firm- 
ness and prudence, 547—550—liberality, 
550, and note—the cause of the emigra- 
tion of several officers, 550—his sincerity 
and loyalty to the king doubted, 551— 
and why, 551—account of swearing his 
regiment to the constitution, 551-553— 
his desertion at a later period contrasted 
with some rhodomontade of his journal, 
553, 554—general character of the 
journal, 555—his vaiue to France, 555 
—falsehood of the pleas on which the 
Parisians were won to select him as 
king, 556—his insincerity, 556-558— 
and pusillanimous conduct, 557—his 
conduct previous to the Revolution of 
1830, 558—views with which he ac- 
cepted the throne, 558—his manners at 
the court of Louis XVIILI., 558, 559— 
his desire of the title of Royal Highness, 
559—his conduct at the coronation of 
Charles X., 559—a bon mot of M. de 
Talleyrand’s, 559— Louis Philippe’s 
ingratitude to M. Lafayette, 559—his 
visit during the Revolution tothe Hotel 
de Ville, 559, 560—procession as king, 
560—his declarations in favour of a 
republic, 560—views of the doctrinaires 
on his accession, 560, 561—of the people 
561—trials for libels, 561—difficulties 
of his position, 561—polities of his first 
ministry, 561—his meanness, 562—and 
rancour, 562, 563—suggestions in his 
favour, 563—a speech of his, 563—his 
coarseness, 563, 565—a scene in the 
cabinet of the Tuileries, 565, 566—his 
humanity discussed,566, 567—character 
of the work, 567—what the only error 
of Louis Philippe, 567—accounts of the 
state of France, 568. 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, his 
part in affairs previous to the Revolution 
of 1830, LV. 426—a very remarkable 
letter of his, 426,427—why generally 
confided in, 432, 433 








. un- 
popularity of his principle of govern- 
ment, LVII. 392—why tolerated by the 
French, 392—-Lucien Buonaparte’s opi- 
nion of his government, 394—terms on 
which he accepted the crown, 399— 
opinion of Louis XVIII. respecting, 395, 
note—curious coincidences between his 
conduct in early life, and the late affair 
at Vendéme, 395, 396. ; 
. si- 
milarity of his position to that of Dom 
Miguel, LVIII. 276. f 
——-, M., appointed Ministre des Fi- 
nances, XLII. 571—dismissal of, 573. 
Louisiana, observations on the contempt 
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for morals of the population of, in the 
United States of North America, XLI. 
442—a scene in one of the courts of, 
described, 442. 

Loulé, account of the murder of the Mar- 
quis of, XLI. 224. 

Louvel, the Duc de Berri murdered by, 
XLII. 573. 

Louvet, M., his accusation of Robespierre, 
LIV. 545, 546. 

Lover, loover, derivation and meaning of, 
LV. 373. 

Love's Metamorphoses, the history of the 
farce so called, LII. 103. 

Low Countries, the, 4 Visit to Germany and 
the Low Countries, by Six Arthur Brooke 
Faulkner, reviewed, LII. 205, et seg. 
See Faulkner, Sir Arthur Brooke. 

Lowe, Mr. F., his Narrative of an Expe- 
dition on the Amazon River, reviewed, 
LVIII. 1-29. See Amazon. 

——, character of his Essay on the 
Ancient History of Scotland, XLI. 162. 























LUN 


Lucceius, Lucius, is urged by Cicero 
to falsify history in his behalf, LIL. 
85. 

Luce, the. See Pike. 

Lucian, quoted, XLIV. 443. 

. effect of his writings on Pagan- 
ism, LVII. 39, 40, 

Lucilius, erects satire into a distinct class 
of poetic composition among the Ro. 
mans, LII. 66—character of his writ- 
ings, 66. 

Lucknow, whimsical stories of the king of, 
noticed, XLILI. 404. 

Lucréce Borgia, yar Victor ugo, re- 
viewed, Ll. 177, et seg. See Drama, 
the French. 

Lucretius, his ideas in regard to the reap- 
pearance of departed spirits, XLVIIL. 
290, 








. Titus, his genius, LIL. 69—the 
beauty of his poetry worthy of especial 
admiration, and why, 69—a new proof 
of his premature death, 69—that his 











» his Present State of England, work was not corrected by Cicero, 69— 
1 quoted, XLIII. 280, note—calculation his originality in the choice of his sub- 
? of consumption of gold by, 289, 294, ject very disputable, 69—whence he 
. note. ‘ borrowed his plan, 69—his object, 69— 
" . Sir Hudson, his character, X LIX. remarks on the oddness of the opening 
; 490, of his poem, 70—the style of it, 71— 
> ————., notice of his services how he came to form the connecting 
t at Marseilles, LVI. 300, note. link between the ancient and the re- 
d Lower classes, remarks on the advantages fined style of Latin composition, 71— 
* of knowledge to the, XLVIII. 123. his poe but little familiar to classical 
is Lower Marney Hall, account of the archi- readers, and why, 71—his claims to at- 
1e tecture of, XLV. 482. tention, 71, 72—testimonies of different 
3 Lowth, Bishop, his observations on paral- authors in his favour, 72, and note— 
er lelism in poetry, XLI. 94, et seq. the moral effect of his work, 72. 
et ——,, prelections of, XLILI. 393, | Lucullus, Lucius Licinius, his character, 
he ——, XLIV. 415. |} XLV. 461. 
Loy, Mrs., how admired at Loo-Choo, | , opens his li- 
Lis XLV. 95. | brary to the public of Rome, LIL. 76. 
on Loyalty, extraordinary instance of the, of | Ludi Seculares, the, by whom omitted, at 
ble the Portuguese, X LI. 223, tome, LVII. 46. ; 
lly Loyola. See St. Ignacio. | Ludivisi, Cardinal, passing notice of, 
———-, Ignatius, remarks on his charac- LVILI. 394. 
un- ter, LV. 302, 303. | Lugo, account of Sir John Moore's army 
rn- — » by whom canonized, | at, LVI, 484—nature of ground al out, 
the LVIII. 394. | 484—Lord Carnarvon’s arrest at, LVIIL. 
»pi- Loxa, account of the preparations at, for 261, et seq. . ‘ 
on a war on the Christians, by Boabdil, | Lumpers, what, explained, LV. 61. 
5— XLII. 69—assaulted by a combined | Lunacy, observations on, XLII. 350— 
395, army under Ferdinand, 74— observa- | definition of, 350—proposed reforms in 
his tions on the Moorish ruins of, 79. | the laws relating to, XLII. 374. 
flair Lubbock, Mr., his investigation of the | Lunatic Asylum, account of that esta- 
course of Halley’s comet, somewhat dif- blished by the Quakers, at York, 
. si- ferent from those of Damoiseau and XLVIII. 230. 
Jom Pontecoulant, LI. 56. Lungs, the, among the last organs to give 
Lubims, the, of 2 Chron. xii, 3, Libyans, up the performance of ther functions, 
. Fi- XLILI. 153. | XLIX. 175. 
573. Lucan, a voucher of the conquests of Se- -, structure of the, described, LVII. 
»mpt sostris in his works, XLII. 144, 203, 204, See Latham, Dr, 











LUP 


Lupercalia, the, by whom suppressed at 
Rome, LVII. 66. 

Avea, account of the, XLIX. 353, and 
note, 

Lurch, origin of the phrase ‘ left in the 
lurch, LV. 377. 

Lurk, etymon and meaning of the word, 
LV. 377. 

Lushington, Dr., declined from motives of 
humanity to prosecute a servant who 
had robbed him, XLVII. 188. 

Luther, Martin, religious forms assailed 
by, XLI. 4. 

———————, XLII. 194. 

—_—_——_——, value of his hymns, 


XLIV. 343. 





» Henri Heine’s character 
of him, LV, 9, 10. 

—_—_-_———-, Hallam’s character of 
him, LVIII. 52, 53—his insanity, 54— 
further remarks on, 54, 55—not done 
full justice to by Hallam, 55. 

Luxembourg, M. de, notice of, LVIII. 
387. 


Luxmoore, Dr., Bishop Heber appointed 
a prebend of St. Asaph by, XLIII. 
396. 

Luxor, legends of Sesostris on the ruins 
of, XLIIT. 142. 

Luxury, remarks on the vices of, LV. 298, 
299. 


Lyall, Archdeacon, instances of the en- 
dowment of livings by private in- 
dividuals furnished by, XLVII. 
385. 

Lycophron, the obscurity of his Cassandra 
remarked on, LI, 33—he possesses a 
peculiar power, 34, * 

Lycosura (hodie Surias-to-Kastro), de- 
scribed, LIV. 438. 

Lydia (of the Acts), XLIII. 196. 

Lyell, Charles, his Principles of Geology, 
being an Attempt to explain the former 
Changes of the Earth’s Surface, by re- 
JSerence to causes now in operation, re- 
viewed, XLIII. 411-469—his work a 
new era in geology, 417—confirms his 





high reputation, 417—a great body of 
original observations communicated by, | 
418—extract from, 419—his opinion of | 
Professor Mitchell’s writings, stated, | 
421—his account of Professor Werner's | 
Theory 422—and of the opposition to ; 
Hutton, 424—of the investigations of 
continental geologists, 424, 425 — of 
the formation of strata, 425, 426—his 
relation of changes of the earth’s sur- 
face, 426— omits the descent of rain, 
427—eflect of storms in the north-east 
of Scotland described by, 430—his ob- 
servations on Mount Aitna, 431—on 
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organic changes, 433—on the Lake of 
Geneva, 436—on the absurdities of 
Deluc and Kirwan, 437—on submarine 
formations, 448—rejects the theory of 
Humboldt and Von Buch on volcanoes, 
453—ungrounded notion of, 461—pro- 
position of Hutton adopted by, 464— 
propositions of the Huttonian theory 
which he has omitted to distinguish, 
464—the uniformity of the laws of na- 
ture, 465—the question as to what are 
the laws of nature, considered, 465— 
remarks on the succession of events on 
the surface of the earth, 465, 466—re- 
sults of the discoveries of astronomy, 
466—Mr. Lyell in error in asserting 
that there can be no variation in present 
agencies, 467 — combats the inierence 
from geological data of a gradual de- 
crease of temperature, 467 — his rea- 
soning on the introduction of man, 467, 
468—effects of civilization, 468 — or- 
ganic remains, 468. 


Lyell, Charles, his Principles of Geology, 


&c., reviewed, XLVII. 103—enumera- 
tion of the themes which enliven the 
pages of this interesting and instructive 
volume, 103—account of the important 
discovery to which geology owes its 
recent advance and form, 104—state- 
ment of the advantages of the study of 
organic remains, 104—Mr, William 
Smith the father of English geology, 
104—the study of organic fossils the 
right hand of our philosophy in any 
attempt to trace the past history of the 
earth, 105—objections to this statement 
considered, 105—account of the course 
of discovery which has led the geolo- 
gist to subjects apparently so foreign 
tu his original aim, 106—statement of 
remarkable general facts resulting from 
its-being ascertained that strata can be 
identified over a wide extent of country, 
106—account of the elements of muta- 
tions in the form of the earth and bed 
of the sea, 107—changes in the organic 
creation, how effected, 107—Mr. Lyell’s 
opinions on the two theories stated, 108 
—the appearance of new species, at suc- 
cessive epochs, a fact not belonging to 
this tendency to change in organized 
beings which we see still brought into 
play, 109—statement of a remarkable 
fact, showing the modifications which 
various influences and conditions can 
effect among animals, 109 — inquiry 
whether the existing laws of life can 
have led to such changes of the species 
inhabiting the globe as those with 
which geology presents us, 109—but a 
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headlong style of speculation to main- 
tain, that, because existing laws may 
lead to some changes, they may lead to 
any change, 109—the question as to the 
limit of possible alteration considered, 
109—the capacity of deviation limited, 
and how, 110—account of the reasoning 
of the gainsayers of the fixity of spe- 
cies, 110—the assertion of the transmu- 
tationists, that by the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances, or of mixed gene- 
ration, new species may be produced, 
considered and combated, 110—obser- 
vations on the varieties of the dog, 111 
—and onthe skeletons of cats preserved 
by the ancient Egyptians, 111, 112— 
and on the ox, 112—observations on the 
possibility of impressing modifications 
of great apparent amount on the forms 
and properties of animals and plants, 
112—these changes uot adopted by na- 
ture, 112—the extreme points of the 
transmutation theory noticed, 113—the 
doctrines of Lamarck combated and 
exposed, 113, 114—and of M. Omalius 
D’Halloy, 116—other doctrines of the 
transmutationists combated, 117—their 
attempt to account, by physiological 
laws, for the successive appearance, and 
extinction of different races of animals, 
utterly futile, 117—the question, whether 
the extinction of species can be shown to 
favour part of the present order of the 
world, examined, 1] 18—account of species 
which have been extinguished in our 
island, 118—remarks on the disappear- 
ance of the dodo, 119—reasoning on 
the introduction of new species into a 
country, and the effects, 120—observa- 
tions on the nature and extent of the 
changes going on in the state of the 
earth’s surface, 120, 121—the manner 
and rate of extinction of species far 
from settled, 121—account of the pro- 
cesses by which organic and other 
objects are, in modern times, embedded 
in the materials of* the earth, and scat- 
tered upon the floor of the ocean, 122— 
remarks on the valley of the Ouse, 124 
—observations on deposits of marine 
animals, |24—the creation of new species 
beyond the reach of any known laws of 
physiological action, 125—the question 
as to whether the changes which lead 
from one geological state to another 
have been uniform in their intensity, or 
consisted of epochs of paroxysmal and 
catastrophic action, examined, 126—the 
last the prevalent doctrine, 126—the 
Supercretaceous groups of strata re- 
marked to be extensive in Europe, 127 
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—only but a small portion of Europe 
which has escaped being submerged, 
127—evidence of this fact, 127—ac- 
count of the mode of viewing the 
changes of the earth’s surface by geo- 
logists, 129—division of the surface of 
the globe into distinct provinces, with 
reference to animal and vegetable fami- 
lies, 130—observations on the laws of 
the diffusion of plants and animals, 130 
—remarks on the causes by which a 
new region is supplied with a vegetable 
and animal population, 131—account 
of one of the most striking instruments 
of colonization provided by nature, 131 
—the first question which the theoreti- 
cal geologist has to solve, stated, 132— 
the subject a noble and comprehensive 
one, 132. 


Lyell, Charles, his Principles of Geology, 


§c., third edition, reviewed, LIII. 406- 
448—appearance of the work an epoch 
in geology, 407—its effect, 407 —Profes- 
sor Playfair’s arguments, how treated, 
407—neglect of inquiry into causes, 407 
—an omission of the early geologists 
407—the foundation of Lyeis work 
laid by whom, 407—origin of the un- 
dertaking, 407, 408—merits of, 408— 
Mr. Lyell’s obligations to Mr, Murchi- 
son, 408, note—interest of the study set 
forth, 408—popularity of the work, 409 
—alterations since the first edition, 409 
—sagacity of the Arabian writers on 
geology, 409—of Avicenna, 409—theory 
of the alternations of land and water 
illustrated, 409, 410—Mr. Lyell’s chap- 
ters on prejudices improved, 410—what 
the key to geological problems, 410— 
notice of a map illustrative of variations 
of climate, 410—climate of the northern 
hemisphere at the period of the deposi- 
tion of coal-strata, 411—its physical 
geography similar to that of the Pacific 
at present, 411—its natural history, 411] 
—pheuomena of the more modern strata, 
41l—contrast between secondary and 
tertiary formations, 411, 412—map of 
Europe at the tertiary period, 412— 
subsequent increase of elevation of the 
land, 412—date of the elevation of the 
Pyrenees, 412—of the Jura, 412—de- 
pression of other mountains, 412—pre- 
dominance of land in northern hemi- 
sphere only recent, 412, 413—hence 
variations of climate accounted for, 413 
—differences of geologists, 413—sub- 
terranean agency, 413—its eflects, 413 
—and nature, 413—differences as to 
the source of it, 413, 414—‘ central 
heat,’ 414—De la Béche’s opinion, 414 
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—Mr. Lyell’s theory, 414—why no data 
for solving the problem, 414—Lyell’s 
theory disputed, 415—another proposed 
instead, 415—notice of two classes of 
changes pow going on at the earth’s 
surface, 416—existence of boulders on 
plains accounted for, 416, 417—agency 
of tides and currents at sea, 417—ex- 
istence of boulders on mountains proba- 
bly accounted for, 417—Artesian wells, 
whence so called, 4]7—these wells in- 
teresting to Londoners, and why, 417, 
418—causes of the phenomena of, 418 
— interest of mill-owners in the forma- 
tion of, 418—character of Lyell’s de- 
scription of changes from various causes 
on the earth’s surface, 418—voleanic 
regions, 419—of America, 419-—-of Eu- 
rope, 419—where, in the latter, earth- 
quakes are most violent, 419—the cha- 
racteristic phenomena of earthquakes, 
what, 419—causes of volcanic eruption, 
419, 420-—-secondary lines of fracture 
accounted for, 420—proofs of internal 
heat of the globe, 420—casual convul- 
sions accounted for, 420—vicinity of 
Naples, why a valuable field of observa- 
tion respecting natural dynamics, 421 
—the pleasure of geologising there dou- 
ble, 421—changes in the face of the 
country not incompatible with the occu- 
pation of man, 422—ephemeral island 
which appeared in 1831 off the coast of 
Sicily, 422-—vanishes in three months, 
423—proofs of its identity in formation 
with many volcanic islands of the Me- 
diterranean, 423—the theory of eleva- 
tion craters untenable, 423, 424—Her- 
schell’s theory of the formation of the 
mountains of the moon, 424—proofs of 
the unstable character of continents, 
424— inequalities of the earth’s surface, 
how explicable, 424, 425—effects of the 
earthquake of 1753 in Calabria, 425— 
Dolomieu’s description, 425, 426—ge- 
neral tendency of earthquakes benefi- 
cial to man, 426—character of Mr. 
Lyell’s essay on the organic changes 
now going on in the world, 426—per- 
manence of species, 426—probability of 
new creations of animals and plants, 
427—object of the third volume, 427— 
fossil organic remains the test of age of 
strata, 427—character of the contents 
of different strata, 427 — crystalline 
rocks, 427—test of their age, 427, 428— 
remarks on the division of rocks into 
three groups adopted by Mr. Lyell, 428 
—necessity of subdivision, 428, 429— 
this, how effected, 429—testacea, why 
the most important remains, 429—their 
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utility, how greatly enhanced, 429, 430 
—iscoveries of M. Agassiz, 430— 
Lyell’s subdivisions of the tertiary epoch, 
430—remarks on his nomenclature, 430 
—number of distinct species of fossil 
shells found in tertiary formations, 430 
—division of these, 430—number of 
species common to the four subdivisions, 
430 —mammiferous shells, 431 —the 
new pliocene, where largely developed, 
431, 432—its antiquity, 432—origin, 
432— Aitna probably at one time a small 
insular voleano, 433—character of Ly- 
ell’s geological description of the Val 
de Bué, 433—data for computing the 
antiquity of Aitna remarked to be very 
imperfect, 433—statement of the num- 
ber of minor cones on its flank, 433— 
how volcanic formations confirm the 
evidence of the antiquity of geological 
eras, 434—Lyell’s speculations on what 
has gone on under the surface of Sicily, 
434, 435—other examples of the new 
pliocene marine deposits, 435—the old 
pliocene, why the more important, 435 
—formations of the miocene period, 
where found, 435—age and size of the 
eocene formation, 435—number of shells 
found in strata of this period, 435—best 
examples, where found, 436—why the 
marls separate into flakes, 436—Phry- 
ganen, 436—fresh-water strata of the 
Cantal, 437—character of Lyell’s ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the 
Paris basin, 438—number of fossil tes- 
tacea found in it, 438—physical geo- 
graphy of part of Europe at the eocene 
period, 438—account of the heat of 
European latitudes at that time, 439— 
character of the tertiary basins of Lon- 
don and Hampshire, 439—Lyell’s con- 
clusions as to the anticlinal valleys of 
England, 439—difficulties of his theory, 
439, 440—interest of the researches of 
Dr. Finton and Mr. Mantell, 440—size 
of the igaunodon, 440—his food, 440— 
the chalk formation, 441—number of 
species of shells found in, 441—re- 
markable circumstance respecting them, 
and the inference from it, 44!—not 
owing to a sudden change, 441—the 
oolite formation, 441—its organic re- 
mains, 44], 442—lias, 442—magnesian 
limestone a distinct group, 442—the 
carboniferous group, 442—its remains 
of a tropical character, 442—transition 
formation, 442—Murchison’s discoveries 
on fossiliferous remains, 442, note—in- 
terest of the primary class of rocks, 443 
—Lyell adopts Hutton’s theory of stra- 
tified primary rocks, 443—arguments in 
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confirmation of it, 443—result of Watt’s 
experiments, 443—Lyell’s theory of the 
composition of various rocks, 443, 444 
—his metamorphic theory questioned, 
444—observations on it, 444-446— 
question as to the beginning of the 
earth discussed, 446—the charge of 
assumption retorted on Mr. Lyel!, and 
why, 447—his mistake in the argument, 
448—general tendency of the book, 
448. 

Lyell, Charles, character of his specula- 
tions, LII. 404, 405—his authority con- 
firmative of Herodotus’s account of the 
formation of the Delta of the Nile, 
512, 

Lyndhurst, Lord, his speech, August 18, 
1836, reviewed, LVIL, 230, et seg. See 
Parliament. 








» remarks on a circular 
addressed by, to the different lunatic 
institutions, XLII. 375—its object and 
importance considered, 376, 

— , the effects of his motion 
in the committee on the Reform Bill, 


| 
| 
| 





for postponing disfranchisement to en- | 
franchisement considered, XLVII. 577, | 


M. 


MacAdam, Mr., a minister of justice in 
Polynesia, noticed, XLIII. 44. 

» observations on his evi- 
dence on the subject of bve-roads, 
XLVIII. 333. 

M‘Alpine, Kenneth, king of the Scots, de- 
feats the Picts, XLI. 127—his cha- 
racter and his policy towards the Picts 
examined, 150—extent of his territories 
considered, 328. 

Macao, account of the armament sent to 
occupy, in 1808, L. 463—the Portuguese 
have a tribunal for the trial of homicide 
there, 466. 

» Mr. Bennett's account of the in- 
habitants of, LIII. 16—Mr. Beale’s 
aviary at, described, 16. 

———,, character of the East India Com- 
pany’s establishment at, and necessity 
of its abolition, LVI. 520—a substitute 
for it suggested, 520, 521. 

Macartney, Lord, his account of the royal 
puppet-shows in China noticed, XLI. 
41. 











, anecdote of his embassy 
to China, L. 444. 
————, his embassy to China 
served to dissipate the false glare which 
the Jesuit missionaries had thrown on 
the Chinese character, LI. 472. 
Macaulay, Mr. Thomas Babington, his 
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578—observations on his conduct, on 
being sent for by the king, on the re- 
signation of the Grey administration, 
582—gives his Majesty the only advice 
consistent with honour and common 
sense, 582. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, some account of his man- 
ner of speaking in parliament, LI. 359. 

Lynn, Captain T., dn Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of China, by H. Mur- 
ray, J. Crawfurd, P. Gordon, Captain T. 
Lynn, W. Wallace, and G. Burnett, 
reviewed, LVI. 489-521. See China, 
works descriptive of. 

Lyon, Captain, determines the longitude 
and latitude of the magnetic pole, in 
1824, LI. 64. 

Lyre, description of the, of ancient Greece, 
XLIX. 355, and note. 

Lyric poetry, XLIX. 349. 
Lyric Poetry. 

—————,, that of Greece entirely em- 
bodied in the Eolic and Dorie forms, 
XLVII. 38. 

Lyttleton, Lord George, his remarks on 
the amount of the national debt no- 
ticed, XLI, 493. 


See Greek 


references to the revolutions of France 
and England, in his speeches in the 
House of Commons, a remarkable in- 
stance of the blindness of the rhetori- 
cian, XLVII. 261—his discomfiture 
complete upon both occasions, 262— 
observations on his speech in reference 
to the French revolution, 262—answer 
of Mr. Croker to that speech, 263— 
his references to the yreat rebellion of 
England] of 1642, 270—answered by 
Mr. Croker, 270. 

. his 
promised history of the French Resto- 
ration, noticed, XLVIII. 235. 








, char 
racter of his speeches in parliament, 
and of his political and historical essays, 
XLIX. 162, note—observations on his 
attempts to make the upper classes re- 
sponsible for the origin and crimes of 
the French revolution, 162. 

Macauley, General, his character, com- 
mented on, LVIILI. 102. 

Macbeth, king of Scotland, noticed, XLI. 
330. 

Macdonald, Marshal (Duc de Tarente), 
some account of, XLIII, 581. 

, Rev. Murdoch, passing notice 
of, XLV. 369, note. 

» Sir Archibald, his evidence in 
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regard to the asserted reluctance of 
juries to convict for capital offences, 
quoted, with remarks, XLVII. 185. 
Macdonnell, A., his Colonial Commerce, 
reviewed, LV. 250, et seg. See Slave 
Trade, the Foreign. 

» Mneas, his Vindication of the 
House of Lords, reviewed, LV. 532, et 
seq. See Walsh. 

M‘Donnell, Dr. Veagh, Goldsmith’s kind- 
ness to, LVIT. 315, 316. 

Machiavelli, remarks on a rule laid down 
by, respecting the reformation of a 
State, XLI. 188. 

, his slight influence on Italian 
prose style, LVIII. 38—character of 
his mind, 57, 58—his motives in writing 
The Prince, 58—dark traits of it, 58, 59 
—value of The Discorsi, 59, 60. 
Machinery, the effects of the extensive 
introduction of, upon the condition of 
the peasantry, investigated, XLI. 259, 
366, 523, 

———., the propriety of a tax on, con- 
sidered, XLIII. 258-261. 

Machinery, the Results of reviewed, XLVI. 

349, et seq. See Labouring Classes. 

The true mode of preventing attacks 

on, stated, 385. 

» by means of, the quantity of 
cotton goods produced has been quad- 
rupled within a few years, LI. 247—all 
improvements in cotton machinery, of 
recent date, stated to be the invention 
of Americans, 251, 252—Americans 
also work their old machinery with 
nearly equal advantage as the new, 253, 
note—is exempt from import duties in 
Belgium, 258—effects of machinery on 
men’s comforts developed, 275. 

, Coleridge’s notions respecting, 
LIII. 100. 
-, the question of its utility dis- 

cussed, LIV, 350-352. 
,in cotton mills, what the tend- 
ency of, LVII. 436. 
Mackay, Captain, his character and death, 
LVIII. 102. 

-, Colonel, passing notice of, XLV. 











-, Rev. Dr., notice of his services to 
philosophy, XLV. 359, 360. 

-» Robert, his Songs and Poems of 
Rob Donn, reviewed, LV. 358-374, See 
Donn. 

Mackenzie, Mr., describes poetry as one 
of the noblest amusements, XLVII. 
92, 

——-——-, interesting to ascertain 
what the species of the humming-bird 
found by him near the head of Peace 
River, XLVII, 359, 
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Mackenzie, James Stuart, dates of his mar- 
riage, &c., LVIII. 170, 171. 
———_——,, Mr. Consul-General, notice of, 
XLV. 218. 
———, Sir George, defends the anti- 
quity of the royal line of Scotland, XLI. 
23. 


Mackerel, usual mode of taking, LVII1. 
354, 355—prices of, 355—supposed mi- 
grations of, 355, 

Mackinnon, Dr. John, his evidence on the 
lunatic trial of Mr. Davies, stated, with 
remarks thereon, XLII. 369. 

» Mr., a fault in his work no- 

ticed, XLIII. 231. 

, General, his account of the 

Portuguese residing at a distance from 

the capital, noticed, XLI. 195, 











Mackintosh, Robert James, his Life of 


Sir James Mackintosh, reviewed, LIV. 
250-294. See Mackintosh, Sir James. 

» Right Hon. Sir James, his 
charge against Dom Miguel of Portu- 
gal, noticed, XLI. 38. 





» 2 
suggestion of, on our naval spirit of 
adventure, noticed, XLIII., 373—his 
scholastic character, 398. 

, his 
remarks on the origin of the coustitu- 
tion of England, XLV. 269, 270. 








-, the 
character of his writings described, 
LVI.6.— his pen better employed in 
annotating Hume than in attempting to 
write the history of Great Britain, 6. 





. his 
observations on the elective franchise, 
noticed, XLVI. 610. 

his 





’ 
observations on the effect of death as a 
punishment, noticed, XLVII. 206. 





» his 
reflections on the death of Cranmer, 
noticed, XLVII. 381. 





» Te 
marks on the character of his oratory, 
LI. 359—what the fault of his manner 
in speaking, 359. 





‘ , his 
History of the Revolution in England in 
1688, reviewed, LI, 493-534—the au- 
thor an amiable and accomplished man, 
493—account of the editor and con- 
tinuator of this work, 493, note — the 
work considered, in this article, as an 
important political lesson, 493 — the 
analogy between the unconstitutional 
proceedings of the government of James 
II. and of the ministry of Earl Grey, 
493—the peculiarly authoritative cha- 


racter ofthe work,494—the author began 
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public life as an advocate of the French 
Revolution, 494 — and his last vote, 
though not his speech, was in favour of 
the Reform Bill, 494, and note—the 
weight of his evidence when given un- 
intentionally against his party, 494— 
moderate Whigs and enlightened Tories 
have always been agreed as to the gene- 
ral principles of the Revolution of 1688, 
494—Sir J. Mackintosh perhaps takes 
superfluous pains to prove what nobedy 
ever denied, except the Jacobites, 494— 
almost all the patriotic professions and 
popular reforms of the year 1834 are 
copies or imitations of the proceedings 
of James’s cabinet, 494—Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh feels it his duty to expose the 
artificial manner in which the real de- 
signs of that cabinet were disguised, 
495—Earl Grey’s ministry acquitted of 
similar designs, 495—though no simi- 
larity between James II, and William 
IV., yet an analogy in their situations, 
495—several passages in the histo 

remarkably descriptive of what rose | 
place in England for the two or three 
years previous to 1834, 495—characters 
of Sunderland and Jeffries, 495, 496— 
conduct of latter contrasted with that of 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, 496-498— 
sketch of the characters of the other 
members of James's cabinet, 498— 
they seceded on the proposal to over- 
throw the church, 498—afterwards re- 
trieved, in part, their credit, and con- 
tributed mainly to the Revolution, 498 
—the foreign policy of James, 498, 499 
—was only subservient to his domestic 
objects, 499—the method he took to 
arrive at them, 499 — the obstacles 
found in the Houses of Parliament, 499 
—the final breach with the Church, 499 
—the regulation of corporations, 499— 
the illegality of this, and grounds on 
which it was attempted to give it some 
show of authority, 500—nearly 200 
cities and boroughs deprived of their 
charters, 500—still ministers unable to 
efiect their wishes, 500—the pretext of 
religious toleration, 500—Penn a tool 
of the ministry, 500—Sunderland’s pro- 
ject of putting down the opposition in 
the House of Lords by fresh creations, 
501—soon discovered to be ineffectual, 
501—more probable reasons than Sir 
J. Mackintosh gives assigned for this, 
501—means taken to unite the Dis- 
senters in favour of the ministry, 501— 
the Irish Roman Catholics, why courted, 
501—the question of a repeal of the 
Act of Settlement, 502—the alarm of 
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the Irish Protestants, 502—how justi- 
fied, 502—its consequences, 502—the 
effect of James’s measures with refer- 
ence to the English Catholics, 502 — 
the declaration of indulgence to all sec- 
tarians, 502, 503—its object, 503—de- 
vices made use of in aid of it, 503—the 
motives of the ministry, 503—the mode 
in which the government avow their 
determination of separating Church and 
State, 503—the Universities rendered 
the chief scene of James’s decisive con- 
test with the Church, and why, 503— 
Mr. Locke a supporter of the measures 
of government, and why, 503—his con- 
duct regretted by Sir J. Mackintosh, 
504—the causes of it stated, 504—the 
censures of Sir James severe but just, 
504—the system] of toleration if suc- 
cessful would have undone the coun- 
try, 504—but defeated in the Universi- 
ties, 504—consequences of this, £01— 
the resistance of the bishops and its 
effects, 404 —this the close of Sir 
James’ s history, 504—character of the 
work, 504—its proper use at the pre- 
sent day, 505—the analogy between 
the events of James's reign and those 
of the period 1831-1834, 505 — Mr, 
Cobbett’s testimony to this, 505, nole— 
but the danger greater than then, 505 
—and why, 505—the Parliament the 
real executive, 506—diligence and abi- 
lity in business no longer the charac- 
teristics of the House of Commons, 406 
—the fondness for minute legislation, 
506—the parallel between the reformed 
House of Commons and the Freach 
Legislative Assemblies, 506—how com- 
pleted, 506—remarks on the business 
done by committees of the House of 
Commons, 506, 507—the consequences 
of the practice of simultaneous sittings 
of committees, 507—example of its prac- 
tical absurdity, 507—the tendency of 
the practice, 507, 508—the choice of 
the ministers of the crown vested by 
the Reform Act in the House of Com- 
mons, and even in individual constitu- 
encies, 508—the proofs of this, 508— 
and probable consequences, 5U08—pa- 
rallel between the ministry of Earl Grey 
and James the Second’s government 
resumed, 508, 509— remarks on the 
attacks made by Earl Grey’s ministry 
on the Established Church and Univer- 
sities. 509—that the Establishment is 
part and parcel of the British constitu- 
tion is a fundamental axiom, 509— 
Earl Grey’s cabinet stated to have had 
no intentions of injuring the Established 
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Church, 510—the object of their attacks 
on it, 510—the fallacy of their system, 
510—shown from a consideration of the 
real object of the Dissenters, 510—and 
their dissatisfaction, 510, 511 —their 
grievance of marriage by the rites of 
the Church, discussed, 511, 512—and 
shown not to be a case of conscience, 
512, 513—the considerations which led to 
the enactment of the late Marriage Act, 
513—value of a registry of marriages, 
513—and of the services of the Church 
in keeping it, 513, 514—Lord John 
Russell's Dissenters’ Marriage Bill of 
1834, 515, 516—the petition of the Lon- 
don University for a charter, 517,518— 
the causes influencing the Dissenters to 
demand admission to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 519—if 
admitted would speedily become mas- 
ters of the Universities, 519, note—Mr. 
Wood's Bill admittiug Dissenters to the 
Universities, 519—the consequences of 
their admission, 519—reasons why they 
were not excluded by the ancient con- 
stitution of the Universities, 520—not 
a change but a reformation of the state 
religion made femp. Hen. VIII. and 
Edw. VI., 521—proofs of this, 521, 522-- 
the policy of the Oxford subscription to 
the 39 Articles defended, 522, 523—re- 
marks on the Church Rate Bill brought 
in by Lord Grey’s government, 524, 
525—on Lord Brougham’s measures of 
Church Reform, 526-531—conclusion, 
532-534, 

Mackintosh, Right Hon. Sir James, what 
the characteristics of his conversational 
powers, explained, LII. 3—various 
characteristics of his style of writing, 
170. 

Mackintosh, Right Hon. Sir James, Life 
of, reviewed, LIV, 250-294 — increase 
of autobiography of late years, 250-252 
—contemporaneous biography, 252, 253 
—character of the work, 253—its im- 
perfections, 253—materials of it, 253— 
Sir James's Journals, 254—imperfec- 
tions of a part of the Life, particularized, 
254—tone of the Journals, 254, 255— 
the work premature, 255—birth, origin, 
and other particulars of the life of Sir 
J. Mackintosh, 255, 256—autubiogra- 
phers why fond of praising their mo- 
thers, 256—probable reason of Mackin- 
tosh’s mother's affection for him, 256— 
acquires little at school, 256—on over- 
education, 256, 257—his early infidelity, 
257—erects a monument to his mother 
at Gibraltar, 257—consequences of his 
irregular education, 257—goes to col- 
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lege, 257—Dr. Dunbar, 258 — Robert 
Hall, 258—falls in love. 259—his first 
ambition, 259 — quits college, 259— 
studies medicine, 260—euters a debating 
society, 260—leaders of it, 260—change 
of his politics in later life, 261—Dr. 
Mackintosh in London, 261—marries 
with precipitation, 261—consequences, 
261—Mackintosh’s account of his wife, 
262—-want of information as to his 
means of subsistence, 262—pecuniary 
difficulties, 263—ignorarce of affairs, 
263—attempts to set up as a physician, 
263—Vindicie Galliica, 264—his judg- 
ment of its principles, 264-——public con- 
fession on this point, 264-—accepts place 
from the Tories, 264—Parr, 264—Fox, 
265—Mackintosh’s explanation to Ri- 
chard Sharp respecting his conduct in 
leaving the Whigs, 265—tone of this ex- 
planation, 265— Mackintosh not charge- 
able with apostacy, 265—some passages 
of it, 266—inscription in his copy of 
Bacon, 267—unever forgot his respect 
for Burke and intimacy with him, 267— 
is called to the bar, 267—his practice, 
267—cause of his appointment as Re- 
corder of Bombay, 268—Adam and Can- 
ning had no part in it, 268—goes to 
India, 268—Mr. Horner’s opinion of 
him, 268, 269—his indolence, 269— 
occupations at Bombay, 269, 270 — 
criticisms on various works, 270—Cos- 
sack philosophy, 270—Corinne, 270- 
273 — religious sects, 272, 273—Mr. 
Windham, 273—Mackintosh’s letter to 
Hall on his insanity, 273-275—Green’s 
Diary of a Lover of Literature, 275, 
276—returns to England, 276—charac- 
ter of his talent, 276—Perceval’s assist- 
ance of him, 276, 277—oflfers a seat in 
Parliament, 277 — instance of incon- 
sistency, 278—hints of overtures to him 
from various ministers, 279—comes into 
Parliament, 279—his appearance there, 
279—character of his eloquence, 279— 
Sydney Smith's opinion ot it, 279, 280 
—his manner, 280—protest against pub- 
lication of puffs from surviving ac- 
quaintance in biographies, 280—Lord 
Jetirey, 280, 281—Mackintosh’s failure 
in Parliament, 25l—becomes a_pro- 
fessor at Haileybury, 281—ungrounded 
charge of neglect of him by his party, 
281, 252—not a favourite with them, 
282—Sydney Smith’s estimate of his 
integrity, 282, 283—Mackintosh’s igno- 
rance of business, 283—further remarks 
on his character and position, 284— 
his speech on the Reform Bill, 284, 
285—compared with his lectures, 255, 
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286--and Journa/, 287—-not sincere in his 
approbation of Reform, 287—his death, 
287—morality of his life, 287—his cha- 
racter summed up, 287, 288—his good 
temper, 288, nofe—tone of his mind, 
288—his estimate of the obligation of 
patty attachment, 289—modesty, 289 
—his conversation and memory, 289- 
291—his public speaking, 291—writ- 


ings, 291—what the best specimen of 


his talents as a writer, 202—remarks on 
his Journals, 293—prejudices, 293, 294 
—character of The Life, 294. 

M‘Lane, Mr., his honesty and candour, 
LIV. 452, 463. 

Maclaurin, Professor, how he ascertained 
that the bottom of a bees’ cell is con- 
structed on the best principles, LI. 219, 

M‘Lean, Sir Allan, account of, XLVI. 43. 

Macleane, Mr. Lauchlan, notice of, LV11. 
256. 

Macleay, Mr., his system of circular dis- 
tribution in natural history, examined, 
XLI. 322, et seq. 

-, his estimate of the number 

of species of the annulose classes, quoted, 

with remarks, XLVII. 336. 

—, his computation of the gain 
upon a cargo of slaves at Cuba, LV. 
263. 

Macleod, of Macleod, an inter resting frag- 
ment of his autobiography quoted, with 
remarks, XLVI. 40, 41. 

M‘Leod, Mr., circumstances in which he 
joins Capiain Back’s expedition, LV1. 
279—his services, 286. 














Macler, lake, probably communicates with | 


the Baltic, LVIIIL. 362. note. 

Macmichael, Dr., his observations on 
Dr. Matthew Baillie noticed, XLII, 9, 
note. 


——-——__. 





: an accomplished phy- 
sician, XLII. 362. 

—- ——. his Letter to Sir Henry 
Halford on the Cholera Spasmodica of 
India, reviewed, XLV 1.1 
character and value of the work de- 
scribed, er 

Maemuragh, Dermod, 
Heary li. L Vi. 223. 

Macneven. Dr., sent to France by the 
Jrish conspirators, XLVI. 254—an 
instructiwe disclosure ia his Memoir, 
noticed, 415. 

M-Nish. Mr, his sagacity, noticed, LVII. 
456, 457. 

MC oy, Mu. the distressing case of, no- 
ticed, LV. 53, 54. 

Macph: rsou, Dr., remarks on his incredu- 
lity in. A oe to the battle of Larg 
XL. 339, 

Quanrzatr Revisw, Vou. LX, 
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Macpherson, David, the character of his 
edition of Winton’s Chronicles described, 
XLIV. 442. 


| Macquarie, General, a facetious story re- 





70, et seg.—the | 


lating to, LIL. 11. 

Macqueen, Thomas Potter, his account 
of the Beer Act, XLIV. 291. 

» his State of 
the Nation at the close of 1830, re- 
viewed, XLIV, 555. See Parliamentary 
Reform. 

M‘Crie, Dr., character of his Life of Mel- 
ville, LA. 447. 

—_———-, criticism on his History of 
the Reformation in Italy, LV, 299. 

M'Culloch, J. R., his Principles of Poli- 
tical Econoiny reviewed, XLIV, 1. See 
Political Economists. 

. Mr., observations relative 

to his conduct in regard to the intro- 

duction of a poor-law into Ireland, 

XLIV. 516. 

, claims for the political eco- 

nomist the undivided right of sitting 

in judgment upon the acts of a go- 
verument, XLVI. 50—observations on 
the fallacy on which this claim is made, 

50. 




















, observations on the expense 
of his mineralogical survey of Scotland, 
XLVIL. 105, nose. 

—— » Professor, his stupendous 
paradox in relation to absentees de- 
fended by Miss Martineau, XLIX. 148, 
—exposition of his doctrines on the 
subje ct, 148—vbservations on his dictum 
in regard to wine and labour, 150. 

, confutation of 
his theory of Irish absenteeism, LII1.65. 

Macri, General, XLIII, 538. 

Mad, a definition of the term, XLII. 350. 

Madagascar, Narrative of Voyages to ex- 
plore the Shores of, by Captain W. Owen, 
R.N., reviewed, L. 121. 

Madawaska, the Canadian settlement on 
the, noticed, XLII. 94. 








| Madden, Mr., his edition of Havélod the 


Dane, XLV 1, 341, note, 

R. R., his Travels in Turkey, 
Eoypt, &e., reviewed, XLI. 448. See 
Turkey. Character of the work, 449. 

—-——, R.it., his Infirmities of Genius 
Wustrated by referring the anomalies of 
the Literary Character to the habits and 
peculiarities of Men of Genius, reviewed, 

34—remarks on the personal in- 
capacity of the author for such an in- 
quiry, « {—observations on his title-page 
and motto, J5—his pretensions to classi- 
cal learning exposed, 35—plunders Old 
Burton, J7—his pretence to classical 
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learning a flagrant case of plagiarism, 
presumption, and ignorance, 38 —ac- 
count of the superstructure, 38 —his 
assertion that all authors are irri- 
table, and eccentric, examined, 33— 
his violation of feeling and decency ex- 
posed and condemned, 40—his treatise 
a repetition and amplification of small 
and dirty gossip, 4I—the whole work 
vague, obscure, and contradictory, 41 
—his alleged alliance between genius 
and infirmity considered, 41—intrinsic 
interest of the subject which he mis- 
manages, 42—account of his treatment 
of Pope, 42— concludes all Pope’s in- 
firmities, bodily and mental, the result 
of dyspepsia, 42—his anatomy of Dr, 
Johnson described, 42—instance of the 
gossiping and mendacious style of the 
author, 43-46—attributes the faults and 
errors of Burns to dyspepsia, 46—his 
treatment of Cowper and Byron, 47— 
and Sir Walter Scoit, 47—his reason 
for introducing Scott, to help to sell his 
book, 47 —- other martyrs to literary 
glory noticed, 48—remarks on his tables 
showing the order of longevity amongst 
different classes of literary men, 49— 
his omission of females from his tables, 
noticed, with remarks, 52— longevity 
of celebrated literary ladies, 53—clue by 
which the infirmities and errors of one 
man of genius might be traced to here- 
ditary disease, 66. 
Madgett, M., his Life of Marlborough, 
noticed, L. 116. 
Madness, how it may originate from bodily 
disorder pointed out, XLI, 174. 
, the question as to what extent 
of, justifies confinement, investigated, 
XLII. 366-—observations on the diffi- 
culty of determining between healthy 
and morbid singularities, 373. 
, Sir Henry; Halford’s Essay on 
Shakspeare’s Test of Insanity, reviewed, 
XLIX. 181—observations on the ac- 
curacy of Shakspeare’s delineation of 
mania, 18!—an illustration by Sir H. 
Halford, 182 — Horace’s portraits of 
madness exemplified to the life, 1s3— 
Hamlet's criterion of madness investi- 
gated, 184—observations on cases of 
monomania, 184—instance related by 
Orfila, 184—Damien, 1834—Villemain 
and Goethe on'the character of Ham- 
let’s madness, 185—Mental malady de- 
scribed by Burton, 186 — Melancholia 
attonita described, 186—remarks on the 
variety, and individual clearness of 
Shakspeare’s delineations of mental ma- 
lady, 187 —the melancholy of Jaques, 
1s7—the gravediggers’ 
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scene in Haméet, 188—the madness of 

Lear, 188—the lighter species of melan- 

choly which Shakspeare has delineated 

in the character of Jaques admirably 
drawn in Burton’s account of Hippo- 
crates’ visit to Democritus, 1S8—obser- 
vations on Sir Walter Scott’s Clara 
Mowbray, 190 —and Madge Wildfire, 
191—the roving melancholy, 191—Ophe- 
fia, 191—Lear, a study for the patho- 
logists, 192—account of the progress 
of his madness, 192, et seq. 

Madonella, the, of The Tatler, who, ex- 
plained, LVIII, 184. 

Madras, remarks on the system of educa- 
tion adopted at, XLIV. 105, 

— school, one of the principles of the, 
noticed, XLIX. 47, 

Madrid, picture of the city of, XLIV. 330. 

—, circumstances of king Joseph's 
evacuation of, LVI. 440. 

Mebius. Ern. Auton, his edition of the 
Greek poets, reviewed, XLIX, 349. See 
Greek Lyric Poetry. 

Maelen, M. Vander, notice of his inter- 
esting geographical establishment at 
Brussels, LI. 212. 

Meotis Palus, XLVI. 66. 

Magalhaens, M. A. de, his Examen 
Rapide de ('Acte fait par les Prétendes 
Etats du Royaume de Portugal, re- 
viewed, XLI. 154. See Portugal. 

Magazine, the value of the ecclesiastical 
statistics of the British Magazine stated, 
LVIII. 249. 

Magic, striking anecdotes of Egyptian 
magic, LIX, 196-202— explanations, 
202, 203—use of mirrors impracticable, 
204—various particulars of, 205, 206— 
curious coincidence, 206—can be learnt 
by Europeans, 207, 208. 

Magic, Natural, Letters on, by Sir David 
Brewster, K.H., reviewed, XLVILII. 287. 
See Apparitions. 

Magistracy, the English, their mal-admi- 
nistration of the poor-laws, L. 362, nofe 
—vbjections to taking from them all 
voice in the administration of the poor- 
law, stated, 365, 366. 

-, conduct of the magistracy of 

the South of England as to the allowance 

system, LI. 237—the impression created 
against the magistracy in general by the 

report of the Poor Law Commission, 237. 

——~, French, observations on its 
character for the two centuries pre- 
ceding the Revolution, XLIX. 161. 

Magistrates, the enormous discretionary 
power given to, one of the greatest de- 
fects of the poor-law system of Eng- 
land, XLVIII. 336—the question as to 
the policy of giving them the power of or- 
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dering relief considered, 338—observa- 
tions on the advantage of general rules 
for their zuidance in ordering relief to 
the poor, 340. 

Magnet the discovery of, to whom pro- 
perly attributable, LVI. 509 

Magnetic needle, the property of, probably 
known to the Chinese, ages before its 
discovery in Europe, L1. 470, 471. 

Magnetism and electricity, how proved to 
be identical, LI. 6l—account of an 
electric or magnetic battery, 61, 62— 
magnetic action not confined to the 
surface of the earth, 62, See Physical 
Sciences. 

Magon Labalue, M., XLIII. 217. 

Maher, Father, his conduct to Mrs. 
Burgess, criticised, LVI, 358. 


Mahine, King of Raiatea, XLIII. 14— | 


his daughter married to Pomare I]. 14 
—accompanies Pomare to Tahiti, 17— 
heads his people in the battle with the 
idolaters, 18—his martial dress and 
conduct described, 18—code for, 43— 
reluctantly consents to the trial of his 
son, for tattooing, 50—visits his dying 
son, 51—a nursing father to the church, 
52—his daughter-in-law’s amiable con- 
duct, 52. 

Mahmoud, present Sultan of Turkey, ac- 
count of, and of the reforms introduced 
by him in the army and state, XLI. 
476-486, 

, Sultan, exposition of his re- 
forms in Turkey, LIL], 243, note, 244, 
Mahomed, Pasha of the Morea, account 
of the manner in which he effected the 
death of Ali, Pashajof Yanina, XLI.467. 
——- Ali, of Egypt, his probable 

designs stated, XLII. 49. 

——- Ali, character of, LILI. 245, 
his manufactories, 246—his army and 
fleet, 246—tyrauny, 247—his general 
policy, 247-249—his invasion of Syria, 
249, 250—his power, 253, nofe—and pre- 
sent position, 258, 259. 

Mahomedan pilgrims, the ceremonies per- 
formed by, at Mekka and Medina de- 
scribed, XLII. 24, e¢ seg.—their number 
annually stated, 34—the characier of 
those trom different countries de- 
scribed, 35. 

————- women, not prohibited ab- 
solutely from becoming pilgrims to 
Mekka, XLII. 39—account of the pil- 
grimage of widows, 46—common wo- 
men at Mekka, 45—women allowed, by 
Mahomet, to have souls, 45. 

Mahomedanism Unveiled, by the Rev 
amend Forster, B.D., reviewed, XLII. 

8 








-, observations on the ef- 
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fects of its intolerance, XLII. 20--the 
celebrated symbol of, borrowed by Ma- 
homet, 22—account of the ceremonies 
prescribed by, for the pilgrims to 
Mekka, 29—iemale pilgrims to Mekka 
not absolutely prohibited, 39—a divine 
origin claimed for its precepts by Ma- 
homet, 43—remarks on the positive 
duties enjoined by, 43—its doctrines in 
regard to women examined, 46—its 
probable decline, 49. 

Mahomet, his confession of faith borrowed 
from the ancient Arabians, X LIL. 22, 
note—the ceremony of the Hadj pre- 
scribed by him, 30—his doctrine of the 
divine unity recognised in Arabia be- 
fore his time, 30—account of the cere- 
monies to Mekka, 32—remarks on the 
success of his doctrines, 41—disclaims 
the power of working miracles, 41— 
the rite of circumcision not belonging to 
him, 42—the reason for his abolishing 
idolatry considered, 42—Gibbon’s de- 
finition of the grand principle of his 
religion quoted, 42—boldness of his 
fictions, 42—unable to read or write, 42 
—remarks on his personal appearance, 
42—asserts the divine origm of the 
Koran, 43—his tomb, 46. 

—— I., observations onthe reign of, 

XLIX. 296, 

1L., his conquest of Constanti- 
nople noticed, XLIX. 297—his cha- 
racter deseribed, 297—his decapitation 
of Irene with his own hand, 298—ob.- 
servations on his institutes, 298—and on 
his encouragement of letters, 299. 

Ali, of Egypt, observations on 
the attempts made against his life by 
order of the Porte, XLI. 467, remarks 
on his reluctance to join in the 
Greek war, 467—purchases the cele- 
brated Pitt diamond, 468—instance of 
his sagacity, 468—his position in regard 
to the Porte and the state of his army 
considered, 470. 


Mahometan invasion of India, remarks on 


the, XLVIII. 20—et seq. 


Mahommed hen donation of ,LI1. 386, 
Mahon, Lord, his History of England from 


the peace of Utrecht to the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, vol. 1., reviewed, LVII. 
330-349. See England. 

——., character of his Life of Be- 
lisarius, XLII. 327, note—remarkable 
for his varied learning, 327, note. 

—, his History of the War of 
the Succession in Spain, reviewed, XLV IL. 
519—account of the great ancestor of 
the author, 519-- Lord Mahon enabled 
from the manuscript correspondence of 
his ancestor to portray x faithfully 

2 
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than any preceding writer the Peninsu- 
lar part of the war of the succession, 
520—character of his narrative.521—his 
impartiality, 522—the object of the first 
part of the work stated, 522—his account 
of Lord Peterborough quoted, 523— 
describes the siege ot Barcelona, 525— 
and the state of Spain, 531—his ac- 
count of the Cardinal Portocarrero 
quoted, 533—much in his work to in- 
terest the military reader, 533—account 
of the battle of Almenara. 531—his con- 
cluding observations, 536—his charac- 
ter as an author, 536, 537—M. Von 
Hanmer’s dissertation on his Lordship’s 
Belisarius noticed, 536, nole. 

Mahout, passing notice of a, LITT. 44, 45. 


Mabhratta war, account of the outbreak of 


the, XLIIL. 102. 

Mai. M., (the editor of Cicero’s treatise, 
De Repudblicé), aa omission of his no- 
ticed, LIL. 83, nofe—his discoveries, 83. 

Maiden of Norway, short account of the, 
XLI. 340. 

{ail-coaches, observations on the present 
system of, XLVIIT, 366. 

Mainienon, history of the aqueduct of, 
LIL. 542, 543. 

Maipu, singular phenomenon of the vol- 
cano of, LUI. 326, 

Maitland, Richard, quoted, XLIV. 463, 

—-—, Sir Thomas, noticed, XLI. 
467, 








— Club, account of the, and of its 
proceedings, XLIV. 452. 

—_———-——, character of the Extracts 
JSrom the Kirk Session Records of Perih, 
published by the, XLVI. 494, and note. 

Majendie, Mr., his report as one of the 
tiavelling Poor Law Commissioners 
quoted, L. 353. 

Major, Mr., an early copy of Bunyan’s 
Pugrim’s Progress supplied to Dr. 
Southey by, XLIII. 481. 

Malabar, account of Sir Thomas Munro’s 
services there, XLII. 93—remarks on 
the pretended tranquillity of, 95, note. 

Malacca, visited by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
and the benefit resulting from that 
visit noticed, XLII. 410—remarks on 

_ the importance of a passage through 
the straits of, 438—that object effected 
by the establishment of Singapore, 
439 





-, great extent of the emigration 
from China to, LI. 474. 

Malagrowther, ettects of the pamphlet by, 
XLIL. 47s. 

Malaria, cause of the spread of, LVIII. 
405. 

Mal-i-Rayuette, account of, XLII. 93, 
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Malayan forests, the grandeur of the 
vegetation in the, described, ‘XLII. 
430. 

Malays, their character described, XLII. 
oo 

Malchus (Statistik und Staatenkunde), 
quoted, XLIII, 291. 

Malcolm, Admiral Sir Pulteney, noticed, 
XLVI. 62. 

—Canmore, king of Scotland, his 

character, and short account of the 

transactions of his reign, XLI. 330, e¢ 

Seq 








- IV. of Scotland, his character, 
and the transactions of his reign, de- 
scribed, XLI, 333. 

——, Sir John, his testimony in fa- 
vour of Sir Thomas Munro, XLII. 
103—his Central India, appreciated by 
Sir T. Munro, 106—observations on his 
practical experience in India, 107, 

—_-——___-_., the character of his 
History of Persia, described, XLVIII. 
392—his character of Aga Mohamed 
Khan, noticed, 297—his account of the 
Sohkrab of Ferdoosi’s epic, 404, note. 

, character of his Sketches 

of Persia, XLIX. 513—the work 


quoted, 513, 

















» brief and passing no 

tice of, LIL. 50. 

, notice of his early and 
successful study of the natives of India, 
LI. 369. 

Maldive Islands, observations relative to 
the, XLVI. 63. 

Malleardos, who, in Portugal, explained, 
LVIII. 268, note. 

Mallet, Mr., how became acquainted with 
Lord Bolingbroke, LIV. 376. 

Mailli, the, of Quintus Curtius, identified 
with the people of Mooltan, L11, 374. 

Mallorie, Sir Peter, XLI. 347. 

Malmesbury, passing notice of a former 
Earl of, LI. 527. 

Malone, his edition of Shakspeare con- 
tains the story of Shylock, translated 
by Munro from a Persian MS., XLIIL 
du. 

—, the character of his Shakspeare 

stated, XLVI. 5. 

. his opinions on the madness of 
Shakspeaie’s Hamiet, noticed, XLIX. 
185. 

Matpasos, what they are, explained, LVI. 
ll. 


—_—-—— 














Malta, remarks on an address from the 
Priorate of, to the Prince of Brazil, 
XLI,. 211. 

——.-, largely contributed to her own de- 

fence, XLII, 513, 
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Malta: Epistle io the Right Hon. John 
Hoskham Frere, in Malta, by W. Stew- 
art Rose, reviewed, LVI. 400, e¢ seg. 
See Rose, W. Stewart. 

Maltby, Dr., XLIV. 410, note. 

Malthus, Rev. T. R., various remarks on, 
LIII.56—78, See Population and Emi- 
gration. 





» his opinions of the 
croft and cow system for the relief of the 
peasantry, noticed, XLI. 283. 

» untrue propositions 
of, noticed, XLIII. 229—remarks on 
his principle of population, 262—highest 
rate of interest calculated by, 273— 
opinion of answered, 274, 275. 
—-——-—,, his Definitions in Po- 
fitical Economy, reviewed, XLIV. 1. 
See Political Economists, 

» denies the right of 
the poor to be preserved from starving, 
out of the superfluity of the rich, XLVI. 
391. 

















, his opinions as to 
poor-laws, L. 349, 350. 

, barbarity of his prin- 
ciple of over-population pointed out, 


LII. 253. 








; Coleridge’s views of 
his opinions quoted, LIII. 99. 

Malthusian theory of population consi- 
dered, XLVIII. 40, 66. 

Malton, observations on its preservation 
in the English Reform Bill, XLIX. 
259. 

Malungoes, what they are, explained, LV. 
265. 

Mammalia, the number of species in the 
class, stated, XLVII. 337 — observa- 
tions on their location, 337—the num- 
ber of the aquatic species, 337—and 
of those capable of living in the air, 
338, 

Man, a religious animal, XLI, 10. 

» Treatise on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition 
of, by John Kidd, M.D.. reviewed, L. 1. 
See Bridgewater Treatises. 

——. observations on his position in the 
scale of the universe, L, 5—and on his 
views and pursuits, 5—the attainment 
of a knowledge of his real position on 
earth not left to the mere exertion of 
his own intellect, 6—admonished by 
direct communications of a superna- 
tural order of the existence of a divi- 
nity, 6—observations on the dignity at- 
tached to man by his Creator, 31. 

——, an exception to the law that almost 
all animals come into the world co- 
vered with clothing of some kind, LJ. 
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0—his infancy the most helpless of 
any animai\’s, 222—the immortulity of, 
may be proved by induction, 224-227 
—the most difficult of transport of all 
commodities, 267—character of, with 
reference to cookery, 406—what food 
best for, 408, 

Man; criticism on the poem of Tie Last 
Man, LVII. 358, 359. 

Man of the Woods, XUI1. 427. 

Manchester, the subsistence of the cot- 
ton-spinners in the districts around, 
drawn, in great part, from the parish 
funds, XLI. 546—effects of this on 
the owners of land, 546. 

-_— » Observations on the trade 
betwixt, and Liverpool, XLIL. 399— 
amount of the average daily expendi- 
ture for the conveyance of goods be- 
tween the two towns, 399—estimated 
reduction in the expenditure from the 
establishment of the railway, 399. 

———., observations on the conduct 
and proceedings of a large meeting at, 
on the subject of reform, XLVI. 306. 

—, mortality of, LILL. 61—cir- 
cumstance respecting register of deaths 
in, 61, note—proportion of persons, un- 
der twenty-one, employed in certain cot- 
ton-mills of, 64, note. 

~-——~— —; Report of Boardof Health of 
Manchester in 1796, LVIL. 400, 401— 
tabular view of the state of the streets 
of, in 1832, 419—of the houses, 420 
degeneracy of the population of, 425— 
notice of cases of parents supported by 
their children in, 435, 436. 

Manchester-square, description of an as- 
sembly in, L. 415-418. 

Mandarin duck, anecdote of, LIII. 16, 
17. 

Mandarins, the, of China, remarkable 
speech of one, L. 453—singular punish- 
ment of another, 454—anecdote con- 
cerning, 464. 

-, discourage commercial inter- 
course with strangers,LI. 475—and why. 
475—their timidity and indecision, 476 
—brutality of the mandarins of Kai- 
chow, 450. 

Mandat, Colonel}, situation of, on the 10th 
of August, 1792, LV. 331, and note— 
his death, 335—courage and ability, 
336, 

Mandeville, Geoffry (Earl of Essex), date 
of his death, with notice of his place of 
burial. &e., LVI. 13. 

—-—, Le Camarade de, important 
information given by, to Captain Back, 
in his polar expedition, LVI. 280—his 
services, 256, 
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Mandouei, a name effaced from Egyp- 
tian ruins, XLIII., 135—a conquering 
sovereign of Egypt, 150-—the Acen- 
eheres I1. of Eusebius, 151, 

Manetho, gives the Saitic or Heliopolitan 
tradition of Egypt, XLII. 122—re- 
marks on his creditlity, 122 — his 
dynasty of Memphite kings resembles 
the Cheops, Cephren, and Mycerinus 
of Herodotus, 127—his sixteen lines of 
princes, noticed, 134—asserts a plural- 
ity of Egyptian kings, 134, note—un- 
certainty and variations of the earlier 

dynasties of, 134, note—passage from 

Manetho on the Shepherd invasion, 135 
—translates hykshos shepherd-captives, 
and overturns the theory of Josephus, 
136—his dynasty arranged, 139—re- 
marks on the Sethos oi, 141 — the 
theory of, disfigured by Josephus, 151 
—-Shishak the Sesonchosis of, 153. 

Manfredi, remarks on the calculation of 
sedimentary matter, in running water, 
by, XLIIL. 439. 

Manzin, M., préfet de police @ Paris, XLII. 
577—acharge against, noticed, 577. 

Maneles, Captain. See Irby. 

Mania, observations on the errors in the 
treatment of, X LI. 166. See Insanity. 
Maniacs, observations on the errors in 
the treatment of, XLI. 167. See In- 

sanity. 

Manikyala, description of the interior of 
the tope of, LIL. 384—meaning of the 
word, 384. 

Manilius, inference drawn from his state- 
ment of the works of Hesiod, XLVIL. 30. 

—— ——, the poet, the date of his Astrono- 
micon ascertained, LIL. 90—character 
of the poem, 90, 91. 

Manilla, remarkable phenomenon in the 
bay of, LIII. 3. 

Manique, Intendant of the Portuguese 
police, his character described, XLI. 
198—a message of Augereau to, no- 
ticed, 199. 

Mankind, the connexion of the differ- 
ent races of, often indicated by the 
relationship of their mythic traditions, 
XLVIII. 4. 

Manks Language, the, a dialeet of what 
tongue, LVI1. 83—forms of initial con- 
sonants in, 83. 

Manmoph, who he was, explained, LIII. 


Mann, in Gothic, investigation of the root 
of, XLV. 27, note. 

Manner : The Philosophy of Manner, re- 
viewed, LIX. 396, et seq. See Manners 
and Etiquette. 

Manners, Karls, of Rutland, account of 
the family of, XLII. 300. 
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Manners of the Ilth and 12th centu- 
ries ; Upcott’s Collection of Papers, illus- 
trating the Manners of the \\th and 
12th centuries, reviewed, LVIII. 414- 
464—advantages of the study of his- 
tory properly written, 414, 415—use 
of epistolary writings in filling up 
the outlines of history, 415—and why, 
416—examples from ancient history, 
416—from ecclesiastical, 416—from mo- 
dern, 417, and note—particular notice 
of the Letiers of Peter of Blois, 417—use 
of Mr. Upeott’s collection, 417, 418— 
Damiani’s story of the Doge of Venice, 
418, 419—forks, a novelty in Italy 
about the time of William the Con- 
queror, 419—manners of Italy at this 
time, 419, 420—domestic relations of 
ladies, 420—Arderic of Milan, 420—the 
Empress Agnes, 420, 421, and note— 
Damiani’s Letters strongly recom- 
mended, 421, 422—Manners of religious 
ladies of France, 423—views of monas- 
tic life, 423—locomotion of the monks, 
423—uses of convents, 423, 424—their 
poverty, 424—examples, 424—bad re- 
putation of lawyers, 424—morals of the 
army, 425-127 — state of the coun- 
try under Henry II. 427, 428—conduct 
of bishops’ officials, 425, 429—insight 
into the state of church and clergy given 
by the letters, 429—hawking not univer- 
sal among, 429—Peter’s description of, 
429, 430—exhortation against eating, 
430, 431—against clergymen mixing in 
commerce, 431, 43 2— against clerical 
hunters, 453—clerical dandyism, 434— 
origin of Guées in heraldry, 434, note— 
state of the clergy in France, 434— 
murder by a bishop, 435—of a dean, 
435—excommunicativn ineffectual, 435, 
436—clergy lived in fear of their lives, 
436, 437, 458, 439—picture of Sicily in 
the 12th century, 439, 440, 441—learn 
ing of the clergy, 442—Peter’s leam- 
ing very extensive, 442, 443—his Lati- 
nity, 443—skill in divinity, &c., 445 
—learning of John of Salisbury, 443— 
Greek known in 12th century, 443, note 
—reflections on the toregoing facts, 
443, 444—Gorbert’s eagerness for know- 
ledge, 444—bookselling in Paris, 444— 
othe: proofs of learmng in the 11th 
century, 444—tales of purgatory, &c., 
whence derived, 444, 445—supersti- 
tion, how thought of by Peter, 445— 
Peter on dreams, 4145—on the evil 
eye, 446—the ordeal reprobated by the 
clerzy, 446, and note-—touching for 
the evil, 446—sketch of Peter's life, 
447, 448, 449, 450—picture of mode 
of life of an Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, 450, 451—Peter’s employments, 
451—Peter a tremendous pluralist, 452 
—his poverty, 452—fear of Jews, 452 


——notice of the embarrassments of 


prominent ecclesiastics of those times, 
454—Cranmer’s exigencies, 454—real 
character of the clergy, 454—Peter's 
character as a writer, 455—bribery at 
Rome, 456, 457—portraiture of Henry 
II. 457-459—his temper, 459—man- 
ners of his court, 459, 460, 461, 462— 
sketch of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 462, 463, 464—Peter the first 
who used the word transubstantiation, 
464 — information as to religion con- 
tinued in the letters, 464. 

Mahners and Etiquette, sixteen works 
on, reviewed, LIX. 396-439 — regula- 
tion of manners in China, 396 —likely 
to be copied in Europe, 396 —evil 
effect of the works, 396, 397—the 
Code Civil, the source of most of the 
rest, 397 — variety in France, 397, 
398—plagiarism of the American work, 
398—tules of precedence in America, 
398—uncouthness of the Scotch, 398— 
good sense of some of the works, 398 
—nature of the German one, 398— 
Kotzebue’s sarcasm, 398, 399—charac- 
ter of the Nuovo Galateo, 399—charac- 
ter of the author, 399—his other works, 
399, note—qualitications for success in 
society, 399, 400—story of Mr, Hud- 
diestone, 400, 401—where politeness 
survives in France, 401—eagerness for 
titles, 401—Béranger, how became De 
Béranger, 401—society of German 
capitals, 401 —~of Italian, 401, 402— 
American, 402—amount of fortune ne- 
cessary to constitute the gentleman, 
403—Mr. Senior's idea of the neces- 
saties of life, 403—what funds neces- 
sary for life in France, 403 — une 
JSemme honnéte, 403, 404—trades and 
professions in France, 404—in Eng- 
land, 405—what the aristocratic pro- 
fessions, 405—exclamation of a Duch- 
esse de Longueville, 405 — habits of 
the bar, 405—the physician, 405—the 
military man, 405-—sailors, 405, 406 
story of a naval officer, 406—of Secre- 
tary Craggs, 406—personal appearance, 
406—Harry Jermyn, 406—Prince de 
Condé, 407—W ilkes’s challenge to Lord 
Townshend, 407—ugliness, 407 —- wo- 
man’s fantasie, 407—importance of dress, 
407 — anecdote of Gerard, 407 — Na- 
poleon’s ideas of dress, 407—anecdote 
of Murat, 408—Goethe’s attention to, 
408 — French dressing, 408 — John- 
son’s ideas of dress, 408—elation of a 
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Frenchman in a clean shirt, 408—- 
washing, 409—linen, 409—effect of 
frock-coats in America, 409—English 
idea of dress, 409, 410—French idea 
of carriage, 410—the ruffianly style, 
410—proper use of gloves, 410, 411 
—-story of a Portsmouth ball, 411— 
Balzac’s cane, 411—female dress, 412 
—story of a duchess, 412—praise of 
French women’s dress, 413 — French 
editors do justice to English women 
well dressed, 413, 414—genius of their 
artistes, 414—anecdotes of bonnet-mak- 
ers, 414d—age, 414—lack of old maids 
in France and Italy, 414, 415—recom- 
mendation of marriage, 415—pleasures 
of bachelors, 415 — the problems of 
society, 415, 416—various kinds of 
salutes, 416--the Code Civil on, 416, 
417—American modes, 417 —a story 
of George 1V., 417—other rules for 
the salute, 417, 418—a story of Nolle- 
kens, 418—of Delpini, 418—Mr. Timms 
of the Treasury, 419—history of George 
Selwyn, 419—Pitt’s refinement on kiss- 
ing the hand, 419—Mrs, Butler's atti- 
tudes, 419—ladies ought not to cross 
the street, 420—kissing, 420, 421— 
Gioja on visits, 421—object ofa call, 421 
his discoveries asto London life, 421, 422 

-anecidote of a bore, 422—the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s mode of riddance of, 422— 
practice of literary men in Germany, 
423—anecdote of Mr. Hellafloat, 423 
—Plain Lady A. 423—anecdote of 
the Congress of Munster, 423—Ame- 
ricanisms, 424— gaudy cards, 425 — 
anecdote of Jefferson, 425, 426— 
story of an English baronet in Paris, 
426—dinner-giving in China, 427 — 
Italian silver fork, 427 — dinner-par- 
ties rare in Germany, 427—rules of 
dining etiquette in France, 427—to be 
too late, 427—marking ladies’ places 
at table, 428—-gentlemen’s, 428, 429— 
leaving table, 429—American carica- 
ture of English habits, 429—dinner- 
hour in London, 430—anecdotes, 430— 
precedence in America, 430—attend- 
ance, 430), 43|—taking soup with a fork, 
431—a Guildhall dinner, 431—taking 
wine in America, 432—beer proscribed, 
432— lemon-pudding in Philadelphia, 
432, 433—cigars, 433 — Abernethy’s 
knowledge of American habits, 433, 
434—more injunctions as to dining, 
434—napkins, 435—table-cloths, how 
used in France, 435— admiration of 
“Aywyss, 435—Miss Berry, quoted, 435 
—balls, 435 — American instructions 
about balls given, 437, 438—supper, 438 
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—elaboration of Gioja’s book, 438— 
qualifications of conversation, 438, 439, 

Mansfield, Lord, Erskine s opinion of, 
noticed, XLII. 224. 

Mansion-House, observations on the cha- 
racter of its architecture, L. 147. 

Mantchou (Tartary), the civility of the 
people of, remarked, LI. 479. 

Manteca, a, what, fully explained, LVII.22. 

Manuel, M., is expelled the Chamber of 
Deputies, XLIII. 578. 

Manufacturers, the effect of a rise in the 
value of money on, stated, XLIII. 299, 
300. 

Manufactures, the tendency of an exten- 
sion of, to increase the production of food, 
XLVIII. 49. 

3 Report of the Select Com- 

mittee on Manufactures, Commerce, and 

Shipping, 1833, reviewed, LI, 228, et 

seq. See Corn Laws. How far essen- 

tial to the welfare of a state, 256, 257 

—there is a regular demand for two- 

thirds, or three-fourths of all the goods 

made in England, 270—illustration of 
the saving effected by adopting opera- 

tions on an extensive scale, 270. 

3 Public Economy concen- 
trated ; or a Connected View of Currency, 
Agriculture,and Manufactures, reviewed, 
LI. 228-283. See Corn Laws. 

Manufacturing population, the, 42 Jn- 
quiry into the State of, and the causes 
and cures of the evils therein existing, 
&e., 183], reviewed, LVII. 396-443. 
See Factory System. 

pemmanentin mee ~~ the cause of 
the decline of, in England, considered, 
XLI. 523. 

Manure, the mode of obtaining a supply 
of, adopted in the agricultural colonies 
of the Netherlands, stated, X LI. 533, 

Manuscripts, five thousand Moorish, de- 
stroyed, XLIII. 78. 
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Manytsch, the salt-pools in the valley of, | 


noticed, XLIII. 447. 

Manzoni, his tragedy of Desiderio, quoted, 
XLVIII. 434—the character of his 
writings described, 455, note. 

Mar, the Countess of, ill treated by her 
sister, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
LVIII. 190, 191. 

Marabou stork, description of, LVI. 315. 
See Stork. 

Marah, speculations and remarks on the 
site of, LIX. 98. 

Maramec, account of some stone coffins and 


skeletons found near, in the county of St. | 


Louis, North America, XLVIII. 222, 
Maraiion, the River, LVII. 1, et seq. < See 
Amazon, 
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Marafion, Captain, a discovery of his, 
LVII. 2. 

Marat, Jean Paul, ‘l’Ami du Peuple, 
observations on his conduct, XLIX, 36. 

—_——_——, occasion of his first 
address to the National Assembly, LIV. 
544— his foresight, 545—is disowned 
by Robespierre, 546—numbers of the 
division of Convention condemning 
him 549—his acquittal by the tribunais, 
550. 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, his division of 
the Picts, noticed, XLI. 142. 

March (a frontier), origin of the term, 
stated, LIV. 309. 

Marchangy, M., observations on his speech 
on opening the prosecution against M, 
Béranger for libel, XLVI. 463. 

Marchant, Robert, XLII. 477. 

Marco Polo, observations on his deserip- 
tion of Ava, XLI. 28. 

. his description of a condor 
used by Temple without acknowledg- 
ment, XLII. 181. 

Marea, The. what, investigated and ex- 
plained, LVII, 7. 

Maréchal, Silvani, who he was, explained, 
XLV. 186. 

Margaret, queen of Malcolm Canmore, 
of Scotland, her character deseribe:, 
XLI. 330, 336. 

Margaret, the character of, iu Faust, ex- 
cellent, LI. 20. 

Marhattas, confidence r-posed by, in Ge- 
neral Wellesley, LVIII. 84. 

Maria, S. M. Donna, Exposé des Droits de, 
Reply to the, reviewed, XLIX. 522. See 
Foreign and Domestic Policy of England, 

» to what indebted for 
her throne, LIV. 190. 

Mariage : Physiologet du Mariage, ou Médi- 
tations de Philosophie Eclectique sur le 
Bonheur et le Malheur Conjugal, par De 
Balzac, 1834—alarming corruption of 
society displayed in, LIX, 403, note, See 
Novels, French. 

Marialva, the Marquis de, LI. 447. Sce 
Beckford. 

Mariana, the opinion of, on the illegiti- 
macy of Juana of Castile, noticed, XLII. 
59—cited. 60, note. 

Marie, ou PEsclavage avr Etats Uns, 
Tableau de Meurs Aimecricaines, par 
Gustave de Beaumont, !’un des Auteurs 
de Youvrage intitulé Du Systeme l'eniten- 
tiare aux Etats Unis, 1835, reviewed, 
LIII. 289-312. See America. 

Marie Tudor, par Victor Hugo, reviewed, 
LI, 177-212. See Drama, the French. 

Marigny, The Chevalier Taithout de, his 
Three Foyages in the Black Sea to the 
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Coast of Circassia, including descriptions 
of the Ports, and the importance of their 
trade; with Sketches of the Manners, 
Customs, Religion, &c., of the Circassians ; 
reviewed, LIX. 362, et seg. See Cir- 
cassia, Krim Tartary, &c. 

Meriner, The Ancient, the character of 
Coleridge’s poem of, LIL. 28, 29,33. 
Marion, account of his death, and of the 
deaths of his crew, by the natives of 
the island of New Zealand, XLVIII. 

147, 

Marion deLorme,parV ictor Hugo, reviewed, 
LI, 177-212. See Drama,the French. 
Marius, Caius, sketch of the character of, 
XLV. 458—his career and death re- 

counted, 458, 459. 

—, his character, LIT, 84, note. 
See also LV. 249, 

—————, his early contempt for Sylla, 
LVI. 342—gains no glory by the Social 
War, 343—how commanded the suf- 
frages of Rome, 344. 

Marius a Minturnes, a tragedy, the first 
and best-known work of Mons. A. V. 
Arnault, LI. 4. 

Marjoribanks, Mr. Campbell, recommends 
Gen. Munro to be appointed governor 
of Madras, XLIII. 103. 

: Charles, his Letler to the Right 

Hon. Charles Grant, reviewed, L. 430. 

See China, 























, his tract on the Eng- 
lish Nation, translated by Dr. Morri- 
son, excites great attention in China, 
LI. 476. 

Markland, Mr., his edition of the Chester 
Mysteries, noticed, XLVI. 486. 

, Jeremiah, Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s opinion of, L. 110—his character 
described, 110, note. 

Marksberg, Mrs. Trollope's description of 
the fortress of. LIL. 220, 221. 

Marlborough, the Great Duke of, the cost 
of his victories stated, XLI. 492. 











, his 
faults, LVIL. 336—proof of his zeal for 
the Pretender’s service, 336, 337. 





Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s verses on, 
LVIII. 172—her sketch of his political 
character, 177. 

———.. Sarah, Duchess of, story 
about, LVIII, 185, 186. 

Marlés, M. de, observations on his His- 
tory of the Arabs in Spain, XLVIII. 
440, note. 

Marlowe, Christopher, his character as a 
dramatist, described, X LV I. 504—singu- 
lar points of coincidence between, and 
Aischylus, noticed, 505—the stage in- 
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debted to, for the adoption of blank 
verse, 506—observations on his 7um- 
burlaine, 506—and his Frustus, 506— 
quotations from his Edward 11., 507. 

Marmont, Marshal, the incapacity of, 
XLII, 567, note. 

——_——- ; anecdote of his hand- 
writing, XLII. 567, note. 

—_— » his incompetence dur- 
ing * The Three Days,’ XLIV. 227 
—circumstances of his assumption of the 
command, 230—his supineness, 234— 
letter to the king, 235—shows his ab- 
surdity; 235, 236--his grand movement, 
238—his_ vacillation, 250— blunders, 
251, 252—his precipitate retreat from 
the Tuileries, 254—mode of accounting 
for the disastrous issue of The Three 
Days, 254—he was not treacherous, 
258, 

Marmont, Marshal, observations on his 
conduct during the Revolution of the 
Three Days of Paris, XLVI1I, 259. 

Marmora, sea of, observations relative to 
the, XLI. 451, 

Marocco, geographical notice of the em- 
pire of, XLVI. 69—map of, 69—ap- 
proach to the city of, 70—the plain and 
city of, described, 70-72. 

Marquesas, the, amount of the population 
of. XLIIL. 31—Christian teachers in, 31. 

Marriage, excellent novel of, noticed, 
XLII. 492, 

Marriage, a prudent restraint on, the spe- 
cific of Dr. Chalmers for securing the 
well-being of a community, XLVIII. 67. 

, remarks on Dissenters’ marri- 

ages, LI. 511, 512—the division of man- 

kind on the subject of marriage con- 
tracts, 512—character of Lord John 

Russell's Bill, for Dissenters’ marriages, 

of 1834, 515—and the reason of the 

opposition to it, 515—further remarks 
on it, 516—the monstrous consequences 
of the m‘nisterial blunders with respect 

to the bill, 520. 

, early marriages how caused in 
Ireland, LV. 65. 

-————. the sanctity of, how far main- 
tained in the Irish Roman Cathvlic 
Church, LILI. 178. 

Act, the late, causes of the in- 
troduction ef, LI. 511, 512. 

Marriages ( Dissenters’) Bill of 1836, his- 
tory of the, LVII. 248-251. 

Married women, observations on their in- 
fidelity, XLV. 38. 

Marryat, Capt., the character of his novels, 
described, XLIX. 485. 

» character of his Peter 

Simple, LILI, 95, 
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Mars, observations on the planet, L. 14. 
Mars, the planet, comparison of the light 
of, with that of a comet, LV. 208. 
Marsden, Mr., proves the Battas to be 
cannibals, XLII. 421, 433. 
, his attempts to plant a 
missionary settlement in the islands of 
New Zealand, noticed, XLVIII. 135. 
Vale, account of the missionary 
settlement at, in the island of New Zea- 


land, XLVIII. 154. 








Marseilles, Lord Exmouth’s services at, | 


LV. 161—gratitude of the inhabitants 

of, towards him, 161, 162. 

, Lucien Buonaparte’s account 
of his appearance before the Popular 
Society of, LVII. 380, 381—which the 
principal street of, 381. 

Marsham, his opinion of the plan of He- 
rodotus, as to the line of the Theban 
Kings, XLII1, 127—his theory of col- 
lateral dynasties in Egypt, 154. 

Marsilli, an Italian geologist, noticed, 
XLIIE. 420. 

Marston Moor, picture of the armies pre- 
vious to the battle of, LIV. 337-339. 

——-, Mr. B., his death at Bulama, 
XLI. 393—tribute to his worth, by Cap- 
tain Beaver, 393. 

Martaban, observations on the importance 
of, tothe English, XLI, 51—its harbour 
described, 52. 

Martial, a principal authority on the ac- 
tual usage of Roman slaves, L, 
409, 

Martignac, M. de, XLUT. 583—ministry 
of, 588. 

Martin, John, imaginative 


XLIII. 494. 





pencil of, 





England, several hundred specimens of 
animals and plants from Hudson’s Bay, 
XLVI. 361. k 

, M. St., his discoveries among the 
historical works of Armenia, noticed, L. 
306, 307, note. 

» Richard, his speech to James I. 
of England, noticed, XLI. 59. 

’s Island, lougitude and latitude of, 
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. Mr. H., collects, and sends to | 


XLV. 82—distance from Otaheite, SZ 


—account of the natives of, 82. 
Martineau, Harriet. her 
olitical Economy (Nos. 1-12), reviewed, 
XLIX. 136—the work a monthly se- 
ries of novels on political economy, 136 
—the authoress a Unitarian, 136—her 
praiseworthy intention and benevolent 
spirit, remarked, 136—observations on 
her unifeminine and mischievous doc- 


Tilustrations of 


trines on the principles of social wel- | 


fare, 136—the plan of the work de- | 


MAR 


scribed, 136—her aecount of her own 
doings, 136—outline of the first story 
called Life in the Wilds, 137—its object 
to exhibit the elements of wealth, and 
the advantages of the division and eco- 
nomy of labour, 137—remarks oun its 
absurdity and obscurity, 138—The Hill 
and the Valley, \38—its object to illus- 
trate the utility of capital, and especially 
of machinery, 138-—- Demerara, the fourth 
tale, powerfully written, 139—observa- 
tions on her doctrine in regard to pro- 
perty, 139—Ella of Garvetloch, the fifth 
tale, improbable but amusing, 140—the 
authoress adopts the Ricardo definition 
of Rent, 140—her doctrines regarding 
the increase of produce and population 
considered, 141—the Preventive Check 
considered, 141—exposition of her doc- 
trines on this subject, 142—some well- 
drawn pictures of the state of the ope- 
ratives contained in the Manchester 
Strike, 143—refers the distress occa- 
sioned by a temporary redundancy 
of hands to the sinfulness of those 
weavers who marry, 143—the quackery 
of such principles exposed, 144— Cousin 
Marshail,\44—the authoress deprecates 
poor-laws aud charity in every shape, 
144—alms-houses considered by her t¢ 
be bad things, 144—lying-in hospitals 
denounced as causing ‘ great misery,’ 
144—the authoress visits Ireland, 144 
—her account of the condition of a large 
population of cottiers settled on the 
estate of a Mr. Tracey, an absentee, 
145—deprecates a poor-law for Ireland, 
1i6—her grand panacea, education, 
147—the emigration and employment 
of the idle the only modes of putting 
an end to the misery and turbulence of 
the Irish people, 147—the duty of the 
legislature on this subject stated, 147— 
Miss Martineau’s defence of M*‘Cul- 
loch’s stupendous paradox in regard to 
absentees, noticed, 14s—account of her 
story of French Wines and Politics, 149 
its chief aim to show that the value of 
everything that is exchanged depends 
on the labour that is required to pro- 
duce it, 149—dramatises M‘Culloch’s 
dictum regarding labour and wine, 150 
—account ef the story entitled For Each 
and for All, 150—its object to illustrate 
the ‘ principle’ that profits and wages 
must be continually lowered with the 
advance made by man in numbers and 
civilization, 150— observations on her 
extraordinary illustration of the phe- 
nomena of money, 15!—parting advice 
to Miss Martineau, 151. 
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Martineau, Miss Harriet, her opinion of 
the principle of a poor-law, LII. 235. 

Martyr, a, the definition of, LII. 102. 

Mary Queen of Scots, observations on 
the question, whether she penned a 
passage in the letter to Babington, LIV. 
94—James's intercession in her behalf, 
95. 

Maskelyne, Dr., XLIII. 327. 

— , Neville, his merits as pro- 
jector and author of The Nautical Al- 
manac, LV. 110. 

Mason, Richard, criticisms on his El/rida, 
LIV. 352, 353. 

Masque of Guendolen, Heber’s, XLIII. 
336. 

Masquerades, Spanish, described, LIX. 
84-87. 

Massara, M., notice of a certain magical 
process by, LIX. 205. 

Massena, Marshal, observations on the 
wanton destruction, by his army, of the 
vines and olives in Portugal, X LI. 20s, 

—_—_—_——-, remarks on his con- 

duct in the Peninsula, LVI. 307-309. 

; his error at Busaco, 











LVII. 509. 

Massinger, the character of his writings 
deserbed, XLIX. 14. 

——--, his play of The Bondman, 
quoted, L. 408. 

————--, character of his blank verse, 
LIII. 87. 

Masson, Michael, his novels, reviewed, 
LVI. 65, et seg. See Novels, French. 
Mastodon, teeth of the, dug up in Tarija, 

XLII. 181. 

Matapuupuu, a principal Areoi and chief- 
priest of Huahine, XLII. 10—pro- 
fesses Christianity, 10. 

Matavai, the chiefs of, suspected of trea- 
chery by Pomare II., XLIIL. 8—plan a 
massacre of the Bure-Atua, 15, 

Materialism, its working in England, LY. 
11—characteristies of, 11, 12. 

Mathematical knowledge, observations on 
the decline of, in England, X LIV. 475. 

Mathematics, remarks on the decline of, 
in England, XLII. 307. 

Mather, Cotton, observations on his state- 
ment, in reference to the project of 
emigration planned by Lords Sey and 
Brooke, XLVII. 477. 

Matheson, Dr. James, character of The 
Narrative, &c., by him and Dr. Reed, 
LIV.393. See America (p. 12. Index). 


Mathias, Mr., account of an American , 


impostor of that name, LI1. 359, note. 
Matrimonial infidelity, observations on 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson, XLVI. 38— 
and by J. W. Croker, 38. 
Matrimony, account of the method of, 
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pursued in the island of New Zealand, 
XLVIII. 140, 

Matsoo-po, the Chinese goddess of the 
sea, LI-471—every ship has an image 
of, 471—rites of her worship described, 
471. 

Matter, errors which prevail respecting 
the essence of, LI. 224—no matter pe- 
rishes, 226. 

Matthew, xxiv. 24, cited, XLIII.201— 
vii. 22, 23. cited, 202. 

Matthew, Patrick, his work On Nava/ 
Timber and Arboriculture, reviewed, 
XLIX. 125—observations on his pro- 
posals and prescriptions for the pre- 
venting of dry-rot, 126—the character 
of his work described, 126. 

Matthew of Westminster, question as to 
the accuracy of his account of the 
imprisonment of the Countess of Bu- 
chan, XLI. 356. 

Matuchevitch, Count, his visit to, and 
establishment at, Melton Mowbray, no- 
ticed, XLVII. 233. 

Maubourg, Latour, appointed Ministre de 
la Guerre, XLITI. 573. 

Maugin, M., his conduct in 1822 at 
Poitiers, XLII1. 577—division in the 
Chamber of Deputies against him, 577. 

Maugrabree, the derivation of the word, 
LIX. 197, note. 

Mauguin, M., his part in the revolution 
of 1830, LV. 424, 429, 432. 

Mauripas, M. de, anecdote of, XLIX. 332 

Mauriquez, Bishop, notice of, LVIII.391 

Mauritania, the Libya of Herodotus, 
XLI. 233. 

Mauritius, observations on its importance, 
XLII. 523. 

————, the, interests of the colony of, 
XLV. 239. 

, Visited by the cholera morbus, 
XLVI. 174, 

Maussion, Colonel M. de, passing notice 
of, XLIV. 245. 

Maw, Lieut. H. Lister, his Narrative of 
an Expedition on the Amazon river, 
reviewed, LVII. |, ef seg. See Amazon. 

Maxentius, his effort to revive paganism 
in Rome, LVIII. 47. 

Maximilian Joseph, Fraunhofer patron- 
ised by, XLII, 306. 

Maximus, Bishop of Turin, some notice 
of, LVII. 64. 

Maxwell, Sir Murray, finds the Manda- 
rins of the Loo-choo islands deceitful 
and false, LI. 478. 

May, Mr. observations of, in regard to 
the United Provinces of Holiand, XLVII. 
480—and on the death of Lord Straf- 
ford, 506—character of his description 
of the civil war, 513. 
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May, Thomas, his address to Sherley, 
noticed, XLIX. 4. 

Mayence, the point where most of the 
attractions of the Rhine cease, LII. 
222—the remarkable features of, 222— 
Napoleon’s plan of a bridge there, 

2 

Mayerne, Sir Theodore, his description of 
James I. of England, XLI. 57. 

Maynooth, date of establishment of a 
Romish College at, LVI. 251—causes, 
231—indications of the system of edu- 
cation pursued at, 266 —results of 
establishing, 272 -274— on the na- 
ture of oath at entrance to, 391— 
faults of, 392—who first President of, 
393. 

Mazard, what, explained, LIX. 501, note. 

Mazas, M. Alexander, his Mémoires pour 
servir av Histoire de la Révolution de 
1830, reviewed, XLIX. 464—character 
of the work, 464—account of the au- 
thor, 465—summary of his narrative, 
465—the ordonnances, 466—the first 
shot fired by an Englishman, 465—ac- 
count of the state of preparation at St. 
Cloud, 468—observations on the con- 
duct of Marmont, 469—conduct of the 
Duke of Orleans, 470—and of M. La- 
fitte, 471—M. de Polignac, 471—the 
‘nets of St. Cloud,’ 471, note—General 
Trogof, 471—M. de Perregaux, 472— 
anecdote of the Duke of Bordeaux, 472 
—WM. de Mortemart,’473—MM. de Vi- 
trolles and d’Argout, 476—new ordon- 
nances, 476—unprepared state of the 
King and his friends, 477—* La 
Charte Bérard,” 479—observations on 
the interview of M. de Mortemart with 
the Duke of Orleans, 479—M. Lafitte’s 
drama described, 481—Louis Philippe 
made King, 481—royal journey to the 
coast, 482 —eharacter of the Revolution, 
482—Soult’s fourteen bastilles, 484— 
insane excursion of the Duchess of Berri, 
484. 

Mazatlan, the situation of the town of, 
described, XLII. 339. 

Mead, Dr., his character of Dr. Friend 
quoted, XLII. 16 note. 

———-, his discourse on contagion 
quoted, XLVI. 197. 

Meate, or Midland Britons, observa- 
tions relative to the, XLI. 124, 140, 

Mécanique Céleste, by the Marquis de la 
Place. Translated, witha Commentary, 
by Nath. Bowditch, LLD., reviewed, 
XLVII. 537. 

Mechanics, perfection of the science of, 
LXV. 396. 

Mechanism of the lieavens, by Mrs. So- 
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merville, reviewed, XLVII. 537. See 
Heavens. 


Mechin, M., a French agitator, noticed, 


XLIIL. 575. 


Mecklenburg, nature of the poor-laws 


established in, LV. 40. 


—_———-, manners of the nobility of, 


LVIII. 304—geese of, 304. 
—, Duke of, a guest of Tycho 


Brahe, XLIII. 310. 


. the Grand Duke of, his affa- 
bility, LVIII. 304. 
Medellin, account of the battle of, LVIL. 
521, 522. 


Medes, exhibited on Egyptian monv- 


ments, XLIII. 145. 

Medical jurisprudence, the prevalent no- 
tions on insanity as a subject of, consi- 
dered, XLI. 179, et seq. 

- men, observations on their in- 
fluence over their patients, XLII. 2— 
statement of the importance of their 
being possessed of a full knowledge of 
their profession, 2—both medicine and 
surgery practised by nine -tenths of 
those in England, 3—observations on 
the necessity of abundant means for the 
practice of dissection being afforded to 
medical stutients, 3—that means defi- 
cient in England, and the consequence:, 
6—the injustice of the existing laws 
relative to dissection pointed out, I— 
importar.ce of having a few eminent 
physicians and surgeons in the House 
of Commons, °). 

5 their power to incarcerate 
an eccentric individual in a madhouse 
one of frightful extent, XLII. 353— 
their own minds the standard by which 
they compare the sanity of others, 355 
—reforms suggested in reference to cer- 
tificates of lunacy, 374. 

students, observations on the in- 
sufficiency of the means for instructing 
them in anatomy and the art of dissec- 
tion, and the consequences, XLII, 3, et 
seq.—remedy proposed, 9. 

Medici, Catherine de, date of her death, 
LII. 452. 

, LVIII. 396. 

, Lorenzo de, his mode of spending 
his leisure, LVIILI. 43-45. 

Medicine, Clinical, Lectures on Subjects 
connected with Clinical Medicine, by 
P. M. Latham, M.D., reviewed, LVI. 
199-223. See Latham. 

Medina, its situation described, XLIT. 19 

—account of the ceremonies performed 

by the pilgrims on entering, 46—the 

great mosque, and El Rodha, described, 
46—opinions of the inbabitants in re 
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gard to women, 46—the character of 
the people described, 47. 

Medina Sidonia, Juan de Guzman, duke 
of, the foe of the Marquis of Cadiz, 
XLIII. 65—account of his feuds, 65— 
accuses the Marquis of Cadiz of treason- 
able practices, 65—made to give up his 
military posts, 66—applied to by the 
Marchioness of Cadiz to aid her hus- 
band, 67—marches to his rescue with a 


large army, 67—account of their recon- | 


ciliation, }68—and of a foray into the 
lands of, 69. 

Medinet-Aboo, the palace of, in Egypt, 
XLIII, 141—legends of Rhamses IV. 
on the walls of, 144, 


Meditationes A/gebraice, of Waring, cha- | 


racterized, XLVII. 542. 
Mediterranean, the, remarks on the ad- 


vance of the delta of the Rhone into, | 


XLUI. 437—drift carried by, 445— 
deficient supply of water to, 446—sup- 


ply from the Atlantic to, 446—observa- | 
tions on the saltness of, 446—and on | 


the subsidence of, 447—account of the 
proceedings of the combined squadron 
in, 484-553. 


Meeke, Mons., his connexion with Louis | 


Philippe, LIT. 529, 530. 


Meer Moorad Beg, who, LII, 394—de--| 


scribed, 394—his army, 39-4. 
Megalosaurus, the, what, in geology, ex- 
plained, LVI. 52. ‘ 
Megalostrata, the mistress of Aleman the 
poet, noticed, XLIX. 358. 


Megatherium, the, instance of design in | 


the creation of, LVI. 46, 47, 

Mei Amoun. See Rhamses IV. 

Meigle (Anyus-shire, Scotland), an ancient 
monument in the churchyard of, no- 
ticed, XLI. 148. 

Meijlan, Door G. F., his Japan Voorges- 
teldin Schetsen over de Zeden en Ge- 
brinken van dat Rijk ; byzonder over de 
Ingezetenen der Stad Nayasaky, re- 
viewed, LIT. 293-317. See Japan, 
works on, reviewed. 

Meister-singers, the, account of, LVIII. 

de 


Mekka, the situation of the city of, de- | 


scribed, XLII. 19—visited by Ludovico 
Barthema, 21—and by Joseph Piits, of 
Exeter, 21—and by Dr. Seetzen, 25—by 


Badhia, a Spaniard, 24—and by John | 


Lewes Burckhardt, 24—a custom of 
the pilgrims on approaching the holy 
city described, 29—observations on the 
high antiquity of the Kaaba, 30—ac- 
count of the Beitulla, or House of God, 
32—and of the Kaaba 32—remarks on 


MEM 


the number of pilgrims annually resort- 
ing to Mekka, 34—the ceremonies per- 
formed by them described, 37—account 
of female pilgrimages, 39—observations 
on the unhappy situation of Mekka, 45 
—amount of its population, 45 — re- 
marks on the immorality of the inha- 
bitants, 45. 

Melancholia attonita, described,X LIX. 186, 

Melancthona, suggests a plan to Cranmer, 
for a set of articles which should em- 
brace all the reformed part of Christen- 
dom, XLV II. 376. 

—————, how regarded by the rigorous 
Protestants of his time, LVIII. 379. 
Melbourne House, notice of certain din- 

ners at, L, 378. 

——, Viscount, review of his con- 
duct on the Charitable Trustees Bill, 
1836, LVII, 254. 

Mellish, Colonel, account of his racing 
transactions, XLIX. 414. 

Melloni, M., an observation of his on heat 
described, LI. 63. 

Melloon, account of the Burman town of, 
XLL. 31. 

Melmoth, Mr., his correspondence with 
Archdeacon Coxe noticed, L. 106, 

Melton Mowbray, number of hunters ge- 
nerally contained in, XLVII, 222— 
average number of horses kept by each 
sportsman at, 222—-expense of the stud, 
222—observations on the situation of 
Melton, 223—description of the * Old 
Club’ at, 223—number of persons of rank 
annually visiting Melton, 224—the mag- 
nificeace of the hunting establishments 
at, described, 224—Quorndon hall, 224 
—superiority of the Quorn as a hunt- 
ing country, 225—the appearance of 
Melton on each hunting morning de- 
scribed, 226—the style of a Meltonian 
described, 227—account of the foreigners 
who have visited Melton, 233—descrip- 
tion of a chase at, 254, e¢ seg.—the 
charm of Melton, 245. 





| Melville, Sir James, his Memoirs noticed, 


XLIV. 451. 

~, Lord, an instance of his kind- 
ness remarked, XLI. 416. 

-, Viscount, calumny of Colonel 
Napier on the late, refuted, LVI. 166, 


167. 








LVII. 462, 463. 








, his family honours, 


» his declaration re- 
specting the Cape of Good Hope, 
LVILIL. 1. 

Memunon, early mention of, in the Greek 


poets, XLILI, 140—and in the Cylic 
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poets, 140—the hero of the thiopics | 
of Arctinus Milesius, ]40—Amenophis | 
the monumental name of, 140—obser- | 
vations on the musical statue of, 140— | 
Phamenoph a name of, 140—images of 
Sesostris mistaken for statues of, 145. 

Memnon, observations on the vocality of 
the statue of, in Egypt, XLIV. 50%. 

Mémoires et Correspondance de Diderot, 
reviewed, XLVII. 301. See Diderot. 

Mémoires de Lucien Buonaparte, Prince de | 
Camno; écrits par lui-méme, tome L., 
reviewed, LVII. 374, et seq. See Buo- 
naparte, Lucien. 

Mémoires de Roederer, character of the 
work determined, X LIX. 172. 

Mémoires ou Correspondance Secréte du | 
Pére L’ Enfant, Confesseur du Roi pen- 
dant les trois années de la Révolution, 
1790, 1791. 1792, reviewed, LI. 441 
-443. See L’Enfant, Pere. 

Mémoires Authentiques de Maximilien Robes- 


pierre, 1830, reviewed, LIV, 517-580. ! 


See Robespierre, Maximilien. 

Mémoires de Charlotte Robesperre, sur ses 
deux Fréres, 1835, reviewed, LIV. 517 
-580. See Robespierre, Maximilien. 

Memoirs, reflections on the flood of, by 
which France has been of late inun- 
dated, XLVI. 313. 

, definition of, and characteris- 

tics of the proper mode of writing, LI. 

i 





Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, with Anec- 
dotes of Lord Byron, and an Account of 
his last Iiness and Death, by Julius Mil- 
lingen, reviewed, XLIV. 168-226. See 
Byron, Lord, 

Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, writ- 
ten by Himself, and translated from a 
Persian Manuscript ; by Major David 
Price, of the Bombay Army, reviewed, 
LI. 96-116. See Jahangueir. 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Mrs, Hannah More, by William Roberts, 
Esq., reviewed, LIL. 416-441. See 
More, Hannah. 

Memoirs of John Napier, of Merchiston, his 
Lineage, Life, and Times, by Mark 
Napier, Esq.. reviewed, LII. 443-466. 
See Napier, John. 

Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, by George 
Wingrove Cooke, Esq., reviewed, LIV. 
368-392. See Bolingbroke, Lord. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honour- 
able Sir James Mackintosh, edited by 





his son Robert James Mackintosh, re- | 


viewed, LIV. 250-294. See Mackin- 
tosh, Sir James. 


Memoirs ; Posthumous Memoirs of his own 
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Time, by Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart., re- 
viewed, LVII. 444-492. See Wraxall. 

Memoirs ; Biographical Memoirs of Ex- 
traordinary Painters, supposed to have 
been written by Mr. Beckford at 18 
years of age, LI, 426—character of the 
work, 426. 


| Memoria sulle Funzioni Generatrici, no- 


ticed, XLIIL. 319. 


| Mémorial de ( Hitel de Ville de Paris, 1830, 


reviewed, LV. 417, e¢ seg. See Bonnellier, 

Memory, instances of extraordinary, no- 
ticed, XLIV. 144. 

, the, action of, explained, XLV. 
344, 

Memphis, one religion predominated from 
Merve to, XLIII. 113—Arabian colo- 
nists occupy, 125—built by the The- 
bans, 123—opinions on the kings of, 
127—foundation of, in the Delta, 131 
—the city of Ptha, 132—secured from 
inundation, 132—its foundation ascribed 
to Menes and Uchoreus, 132—Salatis 
dwells at, 136—works of Thautmosis 
at, 140—colossal statues of Sesostris in, 
141—+tradition hovers between Tanis 
and, 150. 

, character of the ruins of, LIII. 
107. 

Menander, character 
sketched, LII. 78, 
Menangkabu, account of the country of, 

XLII. 431, et seq. 

Mencheres, who, explained,LIII. 114, 115. 

Mencius, the Chinese philosopher,a maxim 
of, LVI. 496—excellence of his writings, 
503. 

Mendizabal, Mons., his double vocation, 
LVIII, 281—complaints of Serjeant 
Garcias against, 291, note. 

Mendonga, Hippolyto de, account of, XLI. 
198—character and success of the 
journal established by him, 201—a 
rival journal set up by the Portuguese 
ministers, 2Z03—loses his moderation, 
210—account of his mode of viewing 
the conspiracy of Gomez Freire, 215. 

Menes, the first mortal king of Egypt, 
XLII, 132—Egyptian history properly 
begins with, 132—identified with the 
Mizraimof the Scriptures, 132—nothing 
known of, except from tradition, 132— 
the accounts of, by Herodotus, Di-do- 
rus, and Plutarch, noticed, 132, 133—the 
founder of Memphis, 132—an object of 
hostility to the priests of Thebes, 133 
—remarks on the vast chasm in history 
from the accession of, 133—his exeera- 
tion of luxury noticed, 133, 134—his 

death by a hippopotamus, 134, 
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Menes, or Menei, who, explained, LIII. 
113. 

Menestrier, M., is the earliest writer, of 
authority, on heraldry, LVI. 10. 

Menial service, observations on the pre- 
judice against, in the United States of 
North America, XLVII. 55. 


Meniére, Mons., his statement of the losses | 


of life on the side of the people during 
* The Three Days,’ XLIV.259. 

Mennais, Abbé de la, passing notice of, 
XLII. 581. 





, who, explained, 
LII. 358—his condition, 358—his his- 
tory, 359. 

Menophres, uncertain date of the reign 
of, XLIII. 142, note. 

Mentzicow, Count, passing notice of, LIX. 
379. 

Meni, Institutes of, XLIII. 418. 

Menzell, M., LVIII. 332. 

Mephistopheles, the character of, in Faws/, 
pronounced excellent, LII. 21. 

Mephres or Mephre. See Maris. The name 
derived from Phre, or Rhe, the sun, 
XLITI. 140. 

Mercati, an opinion on fossil shells by, 
noticed, XLIII. 419. 

Merchants, the effect of a rise in the value 
of money on, noticed, XLIII. 300, 
301. 








, hot privileged to be carried 
in sedan-chairs in China, L. 437—out- 
side merchants, who, 456. 

, the Chinese merchants dis- 
posed to encourage commercial inter- 
course with strangers, LI. 475. 

Merchiston, date of purchase, by the Na- 
piers, of the estate of, LIT. 444—often 
the scene of conflict in the Douglas 
wars, and why, 450. 

Mercuriano, Father, how made general of 
Jesuits, LVII1. 391—his character, 391. 

Mercury, observations on the planet, L. 
13 





Mére: La Mére Coupable of Beaumarchais, 
criticised, and remarked upon, LI. 210. 


Meredith, Sir William, XLIV. 116. 
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MET 
fragment of Bacchylides quoted, XLIX. 
378. 

Merlin, notice of his magic looking-glass 
LI.49. 

Merobaudes, by whom edited, 
—his era, rank, &c., 65. 

Meroe, observations on the magnificent 
remains of, XLII. 112—one religion 
predominated from, to Memphis, 113— 
the perpetual object of traditional reve- 
rence, 124—remarks on the remains of 
primitive Egyptian polity in, 125—ac- 
count of the extraordinary proceedings 
of the priests in, 125—the region of, 
studded with fabrics of the pyramidieal 
form, 127—the ruins of, covered with 
hieroglyphics similar to those of Thebes 
and Abydos, 128—early inhabitants of, 
129—w orship of Ammon and Osiris in, 
129, note. 

Merthyr Tydvil railroad, the first locomo- 
tion steam-engine established on, XLIT. 
od/. 

Mertola, LVIII. 272 

Meshed, pilgrimage to the tomb of Reza 
in the city of, described, LIT, 47, 4s— 
visit to the shrine described, 48, 49— 
manners of, described, 50-52, 

——, the city of, described, LIL. 403, 
404, 

Mesopotamia, the question of the identity 
of Padan Aram with, discussed, LI. 
507-509. 

Messene, the interesting associations of, 
LIX. 235—properly Ithome, 235—de- 
scribed, 235, 236. 

Metallurgy, the Chinese how shown to 
have early practised, LVI. 509, 510. 

Metals, the Precious, an Historwal Inquiry 
into the production and ¢ msumption of, 
by Wilham Jacob, Esy., reviewed, 


XLVII. 407. 


LVII. 65 


| Metamorphoses, The, of Ovid, characterised, 


Merino, General, appearance and charac- | 


ter of. LV. 519, 520. 
Merivale, J. H., his edition of Bland’s 
Collections from the Greek Anthology, 


comprising the fragments of early Lyric | 
Poetry, with specimens of all the Poets | 


wmcluded in Meleager "s Garland, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 349—the character of 
the work describe d, 367—his transla- 
tion of Sappho’s Ode to Venus quoted, 


368—his translations from Simonides | 


the younger, quoted, 376, 377. 
———-, Mr., jun., his translation of a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


LII, 74—-a favourite book in the great 
schools, 75. 

Metaphor, discussion of the properties of 
pure metaphor, LI. 24-37—Pindar's 
fondness for false metaphor, 37—whe- 
ther any circumstances can justify a 
departure from the literal unity of a 
metaphor, 37—metaphor defined, 37— 
examples of confused figures, 37-39 — 
in a highly wrought state of the ima- 
gination there is a predominant tend- 
ency to figurative expressions, 38— 
Quintilian’s general rule, 39. 

, notice of a false metaphor of 
Byron’s, LI. 319. 

Metaphysics, Sir T homas Munro's opinion 

of forcing them on young minds no- 


ticed, XLII1. 82, 








MET 


Metastasio, an observation of, quoted, 
XLVIII. 259. 

Métayer-rent, what, XLVI. 87 — where 
most common, 87 — disadvantages of, 
87, 88. 

Metcalf, Mr., observations on his patent 
for a tapered hair-brush, X LILI. 339— 
decision of Lord Ellenborough in re- 
gard to, 339. 

Meteilus, Quintus Cecilius, who, XLV, 
460, 461. 

Methodists, the, ill will of West Indian 
planters to, whence arises, and how far 
justly, XLV, 232, 233. 

-,do not hold themselves 
to be Dissenters, LI, 117—at one time 
(about 1777) insisted on exacting from 
all converts some proofs of their inward 
assurance of salvation, 121, 122—re- 
marks on the ‘circuit system,’ 130, 
131. 

Metre, the laws and properties of, mi- 
nutely studied by Coleridge, LI, 
9 


—— 





Metres, observations on the Greek, XLIV. 
Al. 

Meuse, the sinuosity of the valley of, no- 
ticed, XLII. 429. 

Mewar, account of the royal house of, 
XLVIIT. 19—and of the Mahometan 
invasions of, 20, e¢ seg.—account of the 
succession of the native princes of, 25— 
its dependent and inglorious state de- 
scribed, 30, 

Mewithe, Boulay de la, XLUI. 575. 

Mexican mining speculations, character 
of, and of the speculators, XLIl. 334 
—observations on the tricks used to 
raise the price of shares of, 335, 

Mezico, Travels in the Interior of, by Lieut. 
Hardy, R.N., reviewed, XLII. 334 
remarks on the effects of the exaggerated 
view of the mines of, given by Baron 
Humboldt, 334—some account of the 
city of, 336—description of the best 
hotel im, 336—condition of the poor, 
337—appearance of the people in the 
sireets of Mexico, 337—character of the 
country between Mexico and California, 





the people, 338—efiects of the revolu- 
tion in, 339—debauchery of the miuis- 
ters of religion, 339—romantic character 
of the road leading to Mazatlan, 339— 
mode of lighting the towns in the pro- 
vince of Valladolid, 340—climate, 340 
—account of Guaymas, 340—account 
of Pitic, 330, 341—mode of curing hy- 
drophobia practisec in Mexico, 341, 
342—savage character of a revolutionary 
half-pay colonel in the army, 342— 





338—instances of the inhospitality of 
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. pearl-fishery on the coast of, 343, et seg. 


—mode of defence practised by the 
native divers against the sharks, 344— 
strange subaqueous adventure with a 
shark, 345—character of the natives of 
Tiburon, 346—the Rio Colorado, 346— 
erroneous statements in regard to gold 
being found in the sand of that river, 
347—teply of the Indians on the bank 
of the river to an application to them to 
permit a Christian settlement, 347— 
character and condition of the Indians, 
347—their superstition, 347—their ig- 
norance of everything connected witha 
superior state of civilization, 348—their 
practice of selling their children for the 
merest tritle, 348—condition of the In- 
dians generally under the Spanish vice- 
royalty of Mexico, 34S—the demand for 
their labour diminished in consequence of 
the various revolutions, 349—the natives 
of Mexico benefited by the money seat 
from this country by mining speculators, 
349 — unproductive character of the 
mines, 349—Mexico in want of a firm 
central government, 349. 


Mexico, conquest of, XLIII. 251—account 


of the produce of the mines of, 251-256 
—mineral repository of Catorce in, 232— 
account of the coinage of, 290, 291, not 
—annual coinage from 1700 to 1826, 
average of, 293—account of the supply 
of gold and silver from, 303—and of the 
deposits in the Gulf of, 432—observa- 
tions on the lagoons of, 433—and on the 
changes in the Gulf of, 444—volcanic 
line through the plateau of, 449. 
Meyen, Dr., his Voyage round the World, 
reviewed, LILI. 315-338—character of 
voyages round the world, 313—differ- 
ence between English and German voy- 
agers, 313—character of Dr. Meyen, 
213—instance of his extravagant polite- 
ness, 313—his departure from Berlin, 
314—value of good water on board ship, 
314—what the best kind to take, 315— 
inauspicious beginning of the voyage, 
315—shooting stars of the Canary Ls- 
lands, 315—Humboldt’s opinion of the 
mises of weeds seen off them contro- 
verted, 315—effects of the grasp of the 
Physatia, 316—habits of the pilot-fish, 
316, 317—a peculiarity of the sailing- 
fish, 317—the bay of Rio Janeiro, 317 
—the town, 317—slave-trade at, 3ls— 
insect-trade.'3 | 9-brood-negresses, 3 19— 
the milk of the negresses, 319—beauty 
of Brazilian ladies, 319—mode of life 
of, 319—striking a dolphin, 319, 320— 
account of the opening of an albatross, 
320—natural phenomena and customs 
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of Valparaiso, 320, 321—earthquakes in | 


Santiago, 321 —effects of the revolution 
on Valparaiso, 321—population of the 
city of Santiago, 321—journey thither, 
321—manners of the women of Para- 
guay, 322—strange mode of treating a 
ured horse in the plain of Mapocho, 322 
—character of the people of Chili, 322, 
323—manners of Santiago, 323-325— 
Chilian ladies, 325—the volcano of 
Maipu, 326—earthquakes at Capiapé, 
326—fishing at Arica, 326—Tacua, 326 
—decline of the mines of Peru, 326— 
Puno, 327--the sorocco,327 —its fatality, 
327—the Cordilleras, 327, 328—extraor- 
dinary sand-hills, 325—sudden changes 
at sea, 329—character of Dr. Meyen’s 
chapter on Lima, 329—the Sandwich 
Isles, 329—governor ef one of them de- 
scribed, 329—exorbitant price of pro- 
visions, 330 — depopulation, 330—the 
missionaries, 330—reception of the Prus- 
sian king’s presents, 330, 331—queen 
Kinan, 331--attachmentof the islanders 
to truth, 331, 332—manners, 332—cus- 
toms of the Philippine islands, 332, 333 
—birds’ nests, composition of the eatable 
kind of, 333, 334—character of Dr. Mey- 
en’s details relative to China, 334—mode 


of life in China, 334, 335—tea-drinking, ; 


334—dining, 335, 336—samischu, 330 
streets of Canton, 337—articles of Chi- 
nese cookery, 337—dog-eaters, 337— 
St. Helena and Longwood, 337, 333— 
character of the information contained 
in the work, 338. 

Meyendorff, M., his account of the popu- 
lation of Bokhara, LIL. 400. 

, character in which he 
visited that country, LIII. 49. 

Meynell, Colonel, an experiment of his on 
sinelts, recounted, LVIII. 363. 

-, Mr., renders Leicestershire fa- 

mous as a hunting-country, XLVII. 








228—his knowledge of hunting supreme, | 


228—celebrated chases recorded in his 
time, 229. 

Miako, the city of, LII. 300—population 
and other particulars of, 314. 





Micali, Giuseppe, his Storia degli Antichi 
Popoli lialian, reviewed, LIV. 429-455 | 


—merit of German scholars in the study 
of antiquity, 429—justice done to them 
by Micali, 429, 430—Vico's discoveries, 


430—character of Micali’s work, 430— | 


his theory of Etraurian civilization, 430, 


431—what the great distinction of Tus- | 


can works, 431—character of Micali’s 
engraviugs, 431, 432—are the monu- 
ments certainly Etruscan? 432—other 
difficulties suggested, 432—character of 
Quarrexty Review, Vou. LX. 
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the ancient Etrurians, 432—govern- 
ment, 432—religion, 432—language, 
433—name they gave themselves, 433 
—telationship of their names, 433, note 
—character of the language, 433—spe- 
cimens, 433—similarity to Semitic 
tongues, 433, 434—not related to the 
Basque, 434—Etrurians certainly inha- 
bited the Rhetian Alps, 434, 435—ob- 
jections to this theory, 435—Livy’s ac- 
count, 435—+rejected by Micali, and 
why, 435—question whence they came 
discussed, 436—not to be identified with 
the Pelasgi, 437—style of their architec- 
ture, 437—vemarks on the Pelasyi, 437, 
438—Gell on their architecture, 438 
Pelasgus, what, 438—sites of Pelasgic 
remains, 438, 439—wide extent of, 440 
—same style employed by the Romans, 
440-—distinction between Pelasgic and 
Cyclopian masonry, 440 —Micali rejects 
the Pelasgic origin of polygonal ma- 
sonry, 410 —scarcely ever found in 
Etruria, 410—Ktrurian style similar to 
Egyptian, 44]—instance of this, 441— 
further analogies, 442, 443—Mantus 
and Amenti, 443-—Micali’s conjectural 
deduction from hence, 444—observa- 
tions on his theory, 444—grounds of 
relationship of the races of mankind, 
444—language considered as a ground 
of relationship of the Etrurians to Egypt, 
445—KEtrurian seems to have been read 
till a late period, 445—characters of the 
language similar to what, 445—theory 
of the Prince of Canino disposed of, 
445, note—religion, how far a proof of 
connexion with Eyypt, 446—Micali’s 
views on this point, 446, 447—psobable 
origin of foreign superstitions among 
the Etrurians suggested, 447—what the 
chief characteristic of Etrurian supersti- 
tion, 447—why unlikely to be derived 
from Egypt. 447, 445—how far the civil 
polity of Etruria resembles that of 
Exypt, 443—resemblance of manners, 
418, 449—of arts, 449—recent disco- 
veries show connexion with Greece, 449 
—similarity in some cases to Egyptian 
arts, 449-—naval power of the Etrurans, 
450—similarity of Etrurian and Kyyp- 
tian paintings, 450, nofe—Micali’s hy- 
pothesis on Etrurian art, 450—origin 
of fictile vases, 451, 452—result of the 
recent excavations at Vulci, 452-454— 
Attic origin of many of the works found 
there, 454—character of Micali’s work, 
454—summary of the reviewer's opi- 
nions, 454, 455, 


Micanzio, quotation from a letter of Gali- 


lev to, XLILI. 310. 
Y 
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MIC 
Michaelis, XLIII. 393. 


————-, notice of his critical writings, 
LIT. 498. 

-,his remark on the Mosaic polity 
noticed, XLIII. 54. 

Michaud, M., Correspondance d’Orient, 
1830, 1831, par M, Michaud et M. Pou- 
joulat, reviewed, LIII, 371-396—M. 
Michaud, who, 371—circumstances in 
which he undertook the work, 371— 
analysis of its contents, 371— its cha- 





racter, 371—his politics and religion, | 
37 1—what an excellent qualification for | 


a traveller in the East, 371—his fidelity 
and loyalty, 371, 372—character of his 
views as to the East, 373—relation of 
M. Poujoulat to him, 373—bent of his 
antiquarianism, 373—advantage of this, 


373—excellence of his descriptions, 374 | 


—Stromboli, 374—riches of Sicily at 
the time of the crusade, 374—Nestor 
and Nicholas of St. Omer compared, 375 
—his views of the prospects of Greece, 
375—wisdom of his observations, 375, 
376-—what necessarily the first element 
of Greek prosperity, 376—mendicancy, 
376 —the chiefs of the revolution, 
376, 377—conversations of travellers 
with eminent personages, why to be 
suspected, 377—a sly remark of Capo 
d'Istrias, 377—M. Michaud’s route in 
Greece, 377—appearance of ruins in 
Greece, 377, 378—his enthusiasm as to 
Homer, 378, 379—Constantinople de- 


costume, 380, 381—the Turks of the pre- 
sent day a rather puny race, 381—ladies’ 
dresses, 381—obstacles to European ci- 
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388—destruction by fire of the church 
of the holy sepulchre, 388, 389— its 
restoration, 389--Buonaparte’s reply to 
the proposal to march to Jerusalem, 389 
—probability of steam voyages to Joppa, 
389, 390—passion for pilgrimage never 
entirely extinct in the East, 390—Jeru- 
salem pilgrims, 390—their sacrifices, 
390—Armenian pilgrims, 390—their 
numbers, 390—description of a night 
in the holy sepulchre, 391—M. Poujou- 
lat’s attempt at reconciling the various 
accounts respecting the Dead Sea, 392 
—desirableness of a geological survey 
of the valley of the Dead Sea, 392— 
Bethlehem, Tekoa, cave of Adullam, 
392—-desert of St. Sabba, 393—its lo- 
cality, 393—creditable anecdote of Buo- 
naparte, 393, 394—the Mutzelim of 
Gaza, 394—M. Gillot de Kerhardéne’s 
letters, 394—inhospitality of the Sama- 
ritans, 394—curious circumstance con- 
nected with the battle of Tiberias, 394- 
396—character of the volumes, and of 
M. Michaud’s information respecting 
Egyptian antiquities, 396, 

Microscope, solar, experiments with, L. 
14 


Middle-passage, the, details of horrors of, 
LV. 252, 253—time occupied in, 258 
vivid description of, 260, 261. 

Middlemen, in Ireland, the evil of, how 
originates, LVI. 234, 235. 


| Middleton, Conyers, account of, and ob- 
scribed, 379, 380—colours of the houses, 
380—rapid disappearance of Eastern | 


vilization, 381, 382—character of Otto- | 


man legislation, 382—speculations as to 
the future fate of the Turks, 382, 385 

M. Michaud’s information as to Mah- 
moud’s reforms, 383—revolutions in 
Turkey, 383, 384—consequences of the 
destruction of the Janissaries, 384—dis- 
cipline of the new troops, 384—a Naib’s 
explanation of the Turkish hatred for 
innovation, 384—what the first principle 
of the Turkish character, and whence 
derived, 385—the Ulémas, 385—danyer 
of liberal opinions, 385—M., Poujoulat, 
385—Palestine wants a traveller, 385— 
qualifications of a good one in, 386— 
blunders of Wolfe, Clarke,and Poujou- 
lat, respecting, 386—want of informa- 
tion on Jewish history in books of tra- 
vels in Palestine, 386—character of M. 
Poujoulat’s letters on, 387—the holy 
sepulchre, 387—-ferrash, 387—animosity 
of the Latin and Armenian Christians, 





servations on, his dispute with Bentley, 
XLVI, 150—the most formidable of 
Bentley’s antagonists, 150—character 
of his style of composition, 152—in- 
dicted by Bentley for libel, and con- 
victed, 154—but rewarded by the Uni- 
versity with the post of public librarian, 
155—specimens of his controversial 
style, and of his sarcasm, 155, and note 
—account of Bentley’s second blow 
against him, 156. 

, character of his plays, XLIX. 


14, 











, Bishop, XLIII. 400, note—his 

appointment, 401]. 

; Dr. Amos, his Chemical Ana- 
lysis of Leamington Waters quoted, 
XLVIIL. 390, nore. 

Mien, Ava so called by Marco Polo, XLI. 
28. 

Miers, Mr., his travels in Chili cited, 
XLII. 285. 

Migrations of animals, account 
XLVII. 338. 

Miguel, Dom, of Portugal, his character 
and conduct, XLI. 224—arrested and 
sent out of Portugal on the murder of 





of, 
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the Marquis of Loulé, 224—the ques- 
tion as to his right of succession to the 
Portuguese throne considered, 224—ad- 
vice to him, 225. 

Miguel, Dom, of Portugal, account of his 
performances, as a sportsman, while at 
Strathfieldsaye, XLVII. 233. 

, his right tothe 

throne of Portugal investigeted, XLIX. 

528—his conduct examined and vindi- 

cated, 534, 








» why not*now 
king of Portugal, LIV. 189—what the 
fatal blow to his cause, 193. 

, legal heirto the 
Portuguese throne, LVIII. 255, 256— 
his mode of swearing to the constitution, 
266—anecdote of, 268, note—his posi- 
tion how similar to Louis Philippe’s, 

Mikaddo, the, of Japan, who, explained, 
LII. 298. 

Milbank Penitentiary, a total failure, 
XLII. 235. 

Milbanke, Miss, Moore’s opinion of Lord 
Byron’s choice of, XLIV. 193—circum- 
stances of his proposal to, 193—her re- 
fusal, 193-—date of her marriage. 194. 

Military Events of the late French Revolu- 
tion (1830), Fe. Ke., reviewed, XLIV. 
226, et seg. See Revolution, the French, 
of 1830, eight works on. 

Milius, Baron, establishes the strictest 
quarantine at the Isle of Bourbon agaiast 
cholera, XLVI. 176—observations on 
his correspondence relative to the ap- 
pearance of the disease, 176. 

Milk, a curious property of, LII, 412— 
character of human milk, 414. 

“— Dr., Bentley’s epistle to, XLVI. 
25. 





—, Mr., XLVI. 46. 
homists, 

Millan, Fray Antonio, ambassador from 
the Grand Soldan of Egypt to Ferdi- 
nand King of Spain, XLIII. 76—his 
person and manners described, 76. 

Millenium, the doctrine of, probably a 
cause of the persecutions of Christians 
mm early times, LVII. 36. 

Miller, Edmund, account of, and observa- 

—_ on his dispute with Bentley, XLVI. 


See Political Eco- 


—-, General, his computation of the 
mortality of Indians in the mines of 
South America, XLIII. 168—like one 
by Voltaire, 168. 

ee » the Memoirs of, cited, 
XLIIT. 284, 

Millet and rice the food of vast multitudes 
of the Chinese, L. 447. 
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| 
| Millhouse, Robert, account of the means 











by which he acquired the art of versifi- 
cation, XLVII. 93. 

Milliners’ apprentices, remarks on the 
condition of, during the London season, 
XLVIILI. 194, 

Millingen, Julius, his Memoirs of the Af- 
Sairs of Greece, with Anecdotes of Lord 
Byron, and an account of his last iliness 
and death, reviewed, XLIV. 168-226. 
See Byron, Lord. 

Mills, Edward, LVII. 283. 

, Rev. Samuel J., his testimony to the 
spiritual destitution of country districts 
in America, LI. 142. 

Mills ; Report of the Committee (1832) on 
the bill to regulate labour of children in 
mills, reviewed, LVII. 396, et seq. See 
Factory System. 

Milman, Rev. H. H., his History of the 
Jews referred to, L. 412. 

Milne, Mr., proof of the satisfactory na- 
ture of his Tables of the Expectation of 
Life, LILI. 69. 

———--. excellence of his Essay on 
Comets, LV. 230. 

Milosch, Prince, LITI. 238, note. 

, brigs built ander his or- 
ders at Semendria, LIV. 488, 489—his 
patriotism, 490. 

Milton, John, the origin of his beautiful 
passage on Arabia stated, XLIII. 144. 

, his argument on the moral 

government of God, noticed, XLIII. 

189—observations on the pure idealism 

of, 390—his sublimity not admired by 

the illiterate, 395. 

-——, account of Bentley’s edition 

of his Paradise Lost, XLVI. 159. 

, Vindicated against M. Du- 

pin, XLVI. 466. 

, a hint taken by, from He- 

siod, pointed out, XLVI. 13—draws 

largely from the Theogony, 23—the Bat- 
tle of the Gods, reproduced in his Battle 

of the Angels, 24, 

, quoted, XLVIII, 128. 

; his description of chaos 









































quoted, L. 287. 


, has shown that the lyric 
manner of the Greek drama can be pre- 
served in English, LI. 24—shown almost 
unexampled power over the language 
in L’ Allegro and Ii Penseroso, as regards 
repercussion of musical sounds, 25-—re- 
markable that, though the son of a city 
scrivener, he should have painted,so ex- 
quisitely, rural images, 350—a man of 
action, 351. 

. the harmoniousness of his 
Comus, LI, 7—the rhythm of his blank 
Y2 
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verse, 7—a subjective poet, 13—doubts 
of his popularity expressed, 35 — his 
chapter ou the choice of Latin school- 
books recommended, 158, note—what 
the peculiarity of his highest poetical 
style, 166—and whence it arose, 165— | 
a remark on his mode of life, 357. | 

Milton, John, whence our knowledge of 
his personal manners is derived, LIII. 
79—his calmness, 85. 

Mimes, the, of the ancient Roman stage, 
described, LIL. 75, 76. 

Mimnermus, the poet, not the inventor of 
the elegiac couplet, XLVIII. 78—but 
the author of the love elegy, 94—his 
character, and the character of his po- 
etry, described, 94—specimen of his 
poems, 95. 

Minti, Emperor of China, his date ascer- 
tained, LIT. 299. 

Mind, the essence of, how proved to be 
immortal, LI. 226, 227. 

Mineralogy, remarks on the degree of ad- | 
vancement of, as an inductive science, | 
XLV. 393. | 

Mines, gold and silver, observations on | 
the productiveness of, in Europe, XLIII. 
281—of America, 281-286—Northern | 
Asia, 286—of the Indian Archipelago, | 
286—and of Africa, 286. | 

—, gold and silver, observations on the | 
diminution in the produce of, XLVII. 
426. 

Mingrelia, inhabitants always go armed 
in, LIX. 385—importance of, to Cir- 
cassia, 385. 

Ministers, the French, general character 
of, XLVIII. 236. 

Ministry, the Reform, and the Reformed 
Parliament, reviewed, L, 218. See Re- 
form Ministry. 

Minne-singers, the, of Germany, LVIII. 
37 


| 
' 
| 
' 
} 





Mint, the, the salary of Master of, observa- 
tions on, XLIII. 312. 
Minto, Lord, Governor-General of India, 
effects the reduction of Java, XLII. | 
412. 
Miphre-Thoutmosis, Jacob and family en- | 
ter Egypt in the reign of, XLIII. 149. | 
Mirabeau, Souvenirs sur, par Etienne Du- | 
mont, reviewed, XLVII. 261—an an- | 
swer of Mirabeau to the Abbé Sieyes, | 
noticed, 269, | 
» M. Riquetti de, the character | 
of, described, XLIX. 156, 
| 








» in what degree 
an orator, LIV. 529. 





» his estimate of | 


a literary work of Napoleon, LVII. | 
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Mirabeau, M. Riquetti de, the Memoirs of, 
by whom written, LVIII. 411. 

Miracles, the doctrine of, discussed, XLII. 
1938-204, 

-, Hume's argument respecting 
miracles discussed, and rebutted, LIII. 
154-158. 

Mirror, explanation of the phenomena of 
Chinese metallic mirrors, LVI. 510. 

, a concave, its effects in optical de- 
lusions, LIX. 202. 

Mirror of Parliament, The, Parts LX XVIII. 
LXXIX., LXXXI. (1831), reviewed, 
XLV. 352, et seg. See Reform, Parlia- 
mentary. 

Mirza. Prince Ahmed Ali, a visit to, de- 
scribed, LII. 49, 50. 








| Miscellanea Curiosa, abstract from, of an 


account of an experiment upon the body 
of a malefactor, XLVILI. 291. 

Miscellanies, by the author of the Sketch 
Book, reviewed, LIV. 392-413. See 
America, the United States of North. 

Mischief, a Satire in verse, reviewed, LII, 
124-128—yeneral character of the pro- 
duction, 124—the object of it, 124— 
the plot, 125—character of the writer as 
a poet, 128. 

Miserella, notice of the great military 
strength of the pass of the bridge ever 
the, LVII. 541. 

Misgovernment,*progress of, in England 
(1832), XLVI. 544, et seg. —enumera- 
tion of works relating to, reviewed, 544— 
ministers not the deliberate instigators 
of burning aud massacre, 544—remarks 
on their desire of agitation to enable 
them to carry the Reform Bill, 544— 
observations on the proceedings of the 
Whig press on the rejection of the Bill 
by the House of Lords, 545—statement 
of the causes why the public mind was 
impressed with the belief that ministers 
were favourable to political unions, 545 
—remarks on the formation of the Na- 
tional Political Union, 545—and of th: 
licence obtained by the press under the 
liberal government, 546, ef seq.—and 
on the consequent excitement in the 
country, 548—the proclamatiun relative 
to the political unions not the spon- 
taneous act of Lord Grey’s government, 
550—remarks on the character of that 
proclamation, 550—and its results, 551 
—the proclamation treated in Ireland 
with contempt, 551—remarks on the 
Bristol riots, 552—the effect of the 
whole tone and tenor of the conduct of 
ministers relative to reform, pointed out, 
554—the encouragement to agitation 
and to the formation of political 
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unions given by the different members 
of the cabinet, noticed, 555—account 
of the progress of the art of rebellion, 
556—Lord Grey’s conduct towards the 
Irish tithe conspirators, considered, 556 
—his maxims relative to sedition, no- 
ticed, 557—the causes of the origin 
of the agitation for reform, stated, 557, 
558—the effects of the reform agita- 
tion on the commercial prosperity of 
the nation, considered, 358, et seq.— 
the first feature of this commercial dis- 
order the diminution of expenditure by 
individuals, 560—effects of this on our 
tradesmen and artisans, 561—the effects 
of the reform agitation on the higher 
departments of commerce, pointed out, 
562—and on the state of the currency, 
563—and on the government, '565—the 
question as to the measures necessary 
to be adopted, considered, 566—meet- 
ing of parliament, 566—remarks on the 
new measure of reform proposed by 
Karl Grey, 568— its provisions exa- 
mined and compared with the former 
Bill, 569, et seg.—-observations on the 
general principles on which the Bill 
was constructed, 576—the question as 
to its probable action on the govern- 


ment, considered, 577—remarks on the * 


difficulties experienced, recently, by the 
government in carrying on the affairs 
of administration in harmony with the 
House of Commons, 578—prospective 
survey of the character and composition 
of the Heuse of Commons, to be called 
into existence by the Reform Bill, 578, 
et seq.—the projects of the Radicals con- 
sidered, 580—the probable effects of 
the Bill as respects property, stated, 
581—no accession of argument in favour 
of the new Bill, 585—observations on 
the speech of Lord Brougham,586—and 
of Lord John Russell, 587—and on the 
appetite for change, 587—observations 
on the arguments of the reformers, call- 
ing for a surrender of our institutions 
as a sacrifice to the increasing intelli- 
gence of the age, 588—and on the cry 
against the borough-mongers, 591 — 
more popular institutions not a security 
against profusion, 593—observations on 
the unfavourable comparisons drawn 
between the fiscal condition of the 
United States of North America and 
ours, 594—comparison of the civil ex- 
penditure of the United States with that 
of the United Kingdom, 596—and of 
the ecclesiastical expenses of the two 
countries, 596—and for the administra- 
tion of justice, 597— observations on 
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the reasons which may have weighed 
with the Whig Ministers to urge the 
Reform Bill, 59°8—the question as to 
the instruction afforded by the progress 
of revolution among our neighbours, 
examined, 599 — observations on the 
probable effects of the savings’ banks 
as a security against an attack on the 
funds, 602—remarks on public opi- 
nion, 603—and on the duty and con- 
duct of the Peers, 603—and on the in- 
expediency of legislating on any im- 
portant subject under the influence of 
popular excitement, 605—the question 
as to what extent of reform might safely 
be conceded, considered, 606—-consider- 
ation of Lord Harrowby’s objections to 
the Reform Bill, 607—the rule of dis- 
franchisement proposed by the Bill, ex- 
amined, 608—value of the elective fran- 
chise, 610—the object of giving elec- 
tive privileges to large mercantile towns, 
stated, 615—the probable effects of a 
ten-pound franchise considered, 616— 
the only course for the Lords to throw 
out the new Bill, 618—observations on 
the threats held out against its rejec- 
tion, 618—and on the exercise of the 
prerogative of the King to create new 
peers, 619—the fate of the nation in its 
own hands, 620. 


Missionaries, English, the sweeping sar- 


casms of Mr. Earle against those to 
New Zealand tinged by personal preju- 
dice, XLVIII. 133—effects of their 
conduct in civilizing the natives of that 
island, 150—account of those settled at 
Kiddy-Kiddy, 150—and at Marsden 
Vale, 151—aneedotes of, 153, 

in the South Sea Islands, 
See Polynesian Researches, 





XLII. 1. 


Missionary Plutarch, a, a desideratum in 


the literature of Protestantism, X LVIII. 
214, note. 

Soctety, London, the, account of 
their mission to the South Seas, XLIII. 
1—useful lessons for, 42. 

» the direction of, in 








the hands of those entitled to resp ect 


and confidence, XLVIII. 133—sugges- 
tions to, in reference to the settlements 
in New Zealand, 154. 


Mississippi, the action of the river, XLIII. 


431—an example of a remarkable hy- 
drographical law, 432—description of, 
432—remarks on the rapid increase of 
the delta of, 438—convulsion in 1812 
of the valley of, 458-463. 


Mississippi, Valley of the, Recollections of 


the last Ten Years, passed in occasional 
residences and journeyings in the, by Ti- 
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mothy Flint, reviewed, X LVIII. 201— 
account of the author, 201—picture of 
clerical life in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, 202 — observations on camp- 
meetings in the woods, 206—descrip- 
tion of the scenery on the shores of the 
Arkansas, 207—account of the state of 
literature in the western regions of 
America, 208— remarks on American 
puffing, 209—and on town-making, 210 
—account of the appearance, manners, 
and habits of the red population, 210— 
remarks on the rapid increase of the 
black population over the whole of the 
southern States, 213— account of the 
negroes, 213—observations on the hi- 
therto unsuccessful attempts made to 
Christianise the native population, 213 
—anecdote of their tact in estimating 
the real station and importance of in- 
dividual whites, 215—the evidence of 
a former vast population, noticed, 216 
—story of Baptiste Roy, 217—the anti- 
pathy of the Anglo-Americans and the 
Indians, noticed, 2]18—remarks on the 
existing monuments of a vast primeval 
population in North America, 218, 

Mississippi, the, perils of steam voyages 
on, LVIII. 515, 516. 

Company, observations on the 
result of the enormous issue of paper 
currency through the, XLI. 495, 

Missouree, interesting description of a visit 
to the heights of, LIII. 42, 43. 

Missouri, the, description of, XLIII. 





432. 

Mitchell, Woodwardian Professor at Cam- 
bridge, the geological studies of, no- 
ticed, X LIII. 421—quoted, with appro- 
bation, by Lyell, 463. 

. Mr., one a of, and notes 

on, Aristophanes, applauded, LI, 42, 

notes. 





» prediction of the success 
of his Aristophanes, LV. 21, note. 

Mitrail/e, what, explained, XLIV. 244. 

Mitscherlich, Professor, notice of, XLIII. 
318. 





, value of a dis- 
covery of his, XLV. 394. 

Mitscherlik, M., some notice of, LVIII. 
317. 

Mitzraim, the, of Scripture, identified with 
Egypt, LIL. 511-515. 

Mixed Commission Courts, where esta- 
blished, LV. 263. 

Mizraim, of the Scriptures, identified with 
Menes, XLIII. 132. 

Moallakat of Hareth, translation by Heber 
from the, XLIII. 388. 

Mock pearls. See Pearls. 
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Modenhas, the Brazilian, described, LI. 
451, 452. 

Modesty, description of American, XLVII. 
71. 


Meris, or Myris, an Egyptian king, XLIII. 
133—the Thoutmosis, the second of the 
monuments, and the Mephres of Ma- 
netho, 140—obelisks erected by, 140— 
lake called after, 140—portico of the 
temple of Ptha built ‘by, 140—Joseph 
sold under, 149—seven generations be- 
tween Sesostris and, 149. 

Moet, Mons., anecdote relating to his 
champagne, LIV. 138. 

Moghul Empire, founded by Baber, 
XLVIII. 26. 

Mohacs, description of town of, LIV. 477 
—breadth of the Danube at, 478. 

Mol, what the meaning of the word, ex- 
plained, LVI, 429. 

Moldava, the approach to, LIV. 480, 451 
—shallowness of the Danube between 
Moldava and Orsova, 481. 

Moldavia, the present condition of, de- 
scribed, XLI, 469. 

Moller, Molly, who, explained, LVIIL. 

Mollusca, proofs of design in the con- 
struction of the, LVI. 55. 

Moluccas, the volcanic line throuyh, 
XLIII, 449. 

Mombas, account of the town of, and of 
its harbour, L. 137. 

Monarchy of Man, character of Sir John 
Eliot’s discourse on, XLVII. 474. 

Monasteries, the riots consequent on the 
suppression of, not to be attributed to 
partiality on the part of the nation for 
the old church, XLI. 14, 15. 

Monasteries, observations on the effect of 
the suppression of the, in England, on 
the condition of the poor, XLI. 243. 

, character, of the schools 
attached to, XLVII. 368. 

, effect of establishment of, on 
the progress of Christianity, LVIT. 52. 

Monastic system of education, the guod 
eflects of, stated, XLI. 18. 

Monastic establishments of Scotland, re- 
marks on the, XLI. 333. 

Monchique, Sierra di, anecdote of the, 
LVIIIL. 270. 

Monetary system, observations on the 
views of those who call for a revision of 
our, XLII. 476,477—the necessity of 
revising the system without delay 
pointed out, 498, 

Money, the effects of a rise in the value 
of, stated, XLIII. 298-304—glut of, 
301, note. 

. for what purpose first adopted, 
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XLVII. 420—the influence of its 
abundance or deficiency on _ prices 
stated, 420, 421—glance at the histo- 
rical facts, respecting money, ofthe last 
half-century, 422—observations on the 
decrease in the stock of coin, 425—and 
onthe decrease in the amount of paper- 
money, 427—-the increase in the demand 
for money considered, 427—the effects 
of the increase in the value of money ex- 
amined, 428. 

Money, the Loo-choo Islanders not, as has 
been said, utterly ignorant of the use of 
money, LI. 478. 

Monk, Dr. James Henry, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, his Life of Dr. Bentley reviewed, 
XLVI. 118, e¢ seg.—his eminent qua- 
lifications for his undertaking remarked, 
120—tone of his work, 120—his ob- 
servations on Bentley's projected col- 
lection of the fragments of the Greek 
poets noticed, 123—vindicates the dig- 
nity of the Principal of St. Edmund’s 
Hall from the familiarity of Bentley, 
126, note—his criticism on Bentley’s 
answer to his assailants, 139—defends 
Bentley against Johnson, 160—his rea- 
sons for declining to sum up the moral 
character of Bentley quoted, 162—the 
only defect in his book stated, 164—the 
general character of the work described, 
169. 

Monks, various remarks on, LVIII. 414. 
See Manners of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

Monks of Medenham, notice of the, XLVII. 
320. 

Monna Tita, excellence of [the Story of 
Amadeo and Monna Tita, by W. S. 
Landor, LVIII. 125. 

Monomania, observations on, XLIX. 184. 

Monro, Dr., the character of his work on 
insanity described, XLII. 350. 

Monson, Colonel, details of his unfortu- 
nate retreat in India, LVIII. 99, 100. 

Montagu, Colonel, date of death of, LVIII. 
356. 

Montague, Charles (Earl of Halifax), ap- 
points Newton Master of the Mint, 
XLII. 312. 

, Charles, his noble act, XLIII. 





332. 





» Lady M. Wortley, inoculation 
discovered by, LXIII. 204. 





+ quoted, 
XLIV. 45. 

, her testi- 
mony as tothe condition of France in the 
reign of Louis XV. quoted, XLIX. 159. 


. notice of, 
LVII. 477, 478, 
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Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, her Let- 
ters and Works, edited by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, reviewed, LVIII. 147-196—Dis- 
appointment to be apprehended from 
the work, and why, 147—nature of the 
suppressions, 148—Lady Mary Wortley 
Montag ue’s merit perhaps exaggerated, 
148—effect of the newly-produced let- 
ters on her fame and reputation, 148— 
remarkable interest of the publication, 
149—who the authoress of the Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes,149—character of them, 
149—circumstances in which written, 
149—Lady Mary W. Montague’s jour- 
nals, 149—date of her elopement with 
Mr.Wortley, 149—Lady Bute’s custody 
of the journals, 150—these burnt, 150— 
meagreness of the anecdotes on certain 
points, 150—Lady Louisa’s candid and 
sensible admission on, 150—nature of 
Lady Mary’s verses and letters, 150— 
regret that Lord Warncliffe contributes 
little, 151—editorial defects, i51—no- 
velties of the edition, 151, 152—intent 
of it, 152—Lady Mary’s instinctive skill 
in correspondence, 152—character of her 
letters to Mrs. Hewet, 153—anecdote of 
Mrs. Braithwayte, 154—increase of deli- 
cacy in England since the reign of 
Queen Anne, 154—letter on the eve of 
elopement, 154, 155—peculiarly cha- 
racteristic, 155—oversight of most per- 
sons respecting the letters written be- 
tween 1716 and 1717, 155—odd jour- 
ney to Hanover, 155, 156—want of ex- 
planation on part of the editor, 156— 
witty letter, 157—mystery about it, 158 
—and about the dates of the Duke of 
Wharton's Life, 158, note—specimen of 
Lady Mary’s best style, 159, 160—date 
of another letter ascertained, 160—her 
mode of trumping up stories, 161— 
negligence of the editor, 161—date of 
the letters to Lady Pomfret, 161— 
storming of the gallery of the House of 
Lords, 161, 162—another inaccuracy of 
the editor, 162—Lady Mary Herbert's 
marriage, 162—-Lady Margaret Hast- 
ings’s, 162, 163—which the most re- 
spectable part of the work, 163—ob- 
scurity of the cause of Lady Mary’s 
separation from her husband, &c., 163 
—her age at that time, 163—incompati- 
bility of temper the probable cause, 164 
—Lady Mary’s part in it, 164—Mr. 
Wortley’s feeling and good sense, 165 
—their son, 165—his depravity, 165— 
appearance, 165—abilities, 165, 166— 
Lady Mary’s interview with, 166— 
knowledge of languages, 167—his al- 
lowance too narrow, 167, 168—enor- 
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mous wealth of the father, 168—con- 
clusion of the sons career, 168—ad- 
vertises for a wife, 168—death, 168— 
story of the advertisement doubted, 168, 
169—anachronisms and errors of the 
editor, 169—strange mistake as to the 
birth of Lady Louisa Stuart, 169, 170 
—another, 170, 171—important histo- 
rical blunder, 171—editorship not an 
easy task, 171—character of the Works, 
171—verses on the Duke of Maribo- 
rough, 172—another copy, 172, 173— 
Lady Hertford’s remarks on, 173— 
La: y M iry’s beauty, 173, 174—sketches 
of Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Towns- 
hend, General Stanhope, and others, 
174, 175—probable cause of Wortley’s 
severity, 175—Lady Mary's sketches, 
176, 177—her character of George L., 
177—of Mlle. Schulenberg, 177—of 
Madame Kilmansegg, 173—of the 
Countess of Platen, 178-180—of George 
II., 180—a mistake of Horace Walpole’s 
explained, 180—Miss Brett, 181—the 
sketches when written, 181—nature of 
the Introductory Anecdotes, 181—of 
Horace Walpole’s imputed dislike to 
Lady Mary, 181—Sir Robert Walpole’s 
character as a husband. 182 — not 
sneered at by Pope, 182—his fondness 
for Horace Walpole, 183--Miss Sker- 
ritt, 183, 184—obsolete customs, 184—- 
Mrs. Astell, 184—origin of the Ode to 
Friendslup, 184, 185—story of Sarah of 
Marlborough, 186-—-Lady Mary’s per- 
sonal conduct, 186-——-not duly appre- 
ciated by the editor, 187 — Pope’s 
charges against her, 187--strangeness 
of her absence from, and return to, 
England, 187—her health and diet in 
that period, 187, 188--Walpole’s por- 
trait of her, 188—why probably cor- 
rect, 189—his gross reflections, 189— 
Lord Wharncliffe’s candour, 189—how 
corroborates Walpole’s story, 190 — 
another story of his, 190—proves the 
ill treatment of Lady Mar by Lady 
M. W. Montague, 190, 191—her ex- 
treme fright about Ruemonde, 191, 192 
—unaccountable on Lord Wharncliffe’s 
suppositions, 192, 193—insight into her 
character conveyed in the Appendix, 
194—a position of the editor's disputed, 
194, 195—a lively sketch of her ap- 
pearance on her return, 195—her dirt, 
195, note—date and cause of her death 
195—importance of that cause to her 
fame, 195, 196—her fame when highest, 
196—her introduction of inoculation, 
196 — hopes of a _ better edition, 
196, 





MON 


Montagues, the peerages of the, when 
attained, XLII. 302. 

Montalto, Cardinal. See Sixtus V. 

Montanes, in Spain, what, LIX. 81, 
note. 

Montbel, M. de, XLIII. 584-586—cha- 
racter of, 587. 

, character of his Life of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, L. 145. 

Monte Casino, final abolition of worship 
of Apollo on, LVII. 67. 

Monte Nuovo, the, production of, XLIII. 
460. 

—- Testaceo, remarks on the vases of, 
XLIII. 419. 

Montebello, the Duke of, anecdote of, 
LVI 460. 

Monteith, Elizabeth, some notice of, LIL 
445. 








—, Sir John, observations on his 
betrayal of Sir William Wallace, XLI. 


355. 








—, Lieutenant - Colonel, XLVI. 
69. 

Montesquieu, quotation from, XLII. 272 
—his character, 272. 

, his observation on the Je- 
suits in India noticed, XLIII, 4—an 
error of, corrected, 217. 

———_—., President. anecdote of, re- 
corded by Diderot, XLVII. 320. 

a , M., character of his style, 
LII. 88. 

Montesquiou, the Abbé de, his supineness 
in office, XLIII. 567. 

Montfort, character of Miss Baillie’s 
play of De Montfort, LV. 492, 493. 
Montgomery, the poem of The World be- 
Sore the Flood by, noticed, XLIII. 

389. 





——, Robert, beauty of his poem 
The Common Lot, LI1. 491—specimen 
of it, 491. 





, proof that he did 
not assume his present name, LIII. 287, 
NOTE. 

Montigny, M. Lucas, who, explained, 
LVIII. 411. 

Montlosier, the geologist, noticed, XLIII. 
423. 





—, Comte de, some notice of, 
XLIII. 581. 

Montlue, his account of the Huguenots, 
noticed, XLIX. 68—his Memoirs one 
of the most characteristic bouks in any 
language, 68. 

Montmorency, M. de, his politics in 
early life, XLIII. 576, note. 

Montpellier, remarks on the geological 
specimens in the museum of, XLIII. 
437. 
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Montreal, account of the Emigrant So- 
ciety of, LIT. 250, 251. 

Montreville, Lord, some brief notice of, 
LVII. 70. 

Montura, Manuel Maria,notices of, LVII. 
28, 29. 

Monumens Eqyptiens, Lettre & Mons. Cham- 
pollion le Jeune sur U Incertitude des, par 


D. M. T. Henry, reviewed, XLIIT. 112- | 


155 — useful observations in, on the 
subject of the origin of Egypt, noticed, 


Moodie, Lieut.J. W.D., his Ten Years in 
South Africa, &c., reviewed, LV, 74-06. 
See Africa, South. 

Mooltan, appearance of the city of, LII. 
374. 


Moon, the, not capable of supporting ani- 
mal life, L. 15. 

» theory of the formation of the 

mountains in, LIII. 424. 

» why turns nearly always the 
same face to the earth, LV. 200—never 
was a comet, 230. 

Moorcroft, Mr., his cruel treatment and 
death, LI1. 394—his character, 395. 
Moore, Abraham, Esq., The Odes of Pindar 

translated by, Part 11., reviewed, LI. 
18-54. See Pindar, Translations of. 
His character, 53. : 

——--, Sir John, cause and mode of his 








return from Sweden, LVI, 183, and | 


note—date and place of his arrival in 
Portugal, 208—date and nature of his 
instructions, 444 — misrepresentations 
of his conduct refuted, 444, 445—com- 
position of his army, 445, 446-——was not 
sent to the Baltic for a factious object, 
446, 447—character of his troops, 447, 
448 — circumstances of his arrival at 
Almeida, 453—when leaves Almeida, 
461—and reaches Salamanca, 461—his 
views of the Spanish, 461, 462—diffi- 





culty of his situation in Spain, 465— | 


why could only act on the defensive, 
465—late of his moving to Alaejos, 
469—his arrangements there, 469-47 1 


—position at Sahagun, 476—circum- | 


stances of his determination to retire 
beyond the Esla, 477—plan of his re- 
treat to Corunna, 477, 478—-what the 
amount of force he retired before, 478— 
why could not fight at Astorga, 478— 
why delayed arrangements for retreat 
from, 481—consequences of this, 481- 

his account of his army, 482—his chi- 
valrous spirit, 452—conduct of the troops 
at Lugo, 484—his anxiety to risk an 
engagement, 484—importance of bear- 
ing in mind his want of information 
respecting Napoleon’s mov ts, 484, 





ticed, 263. 


MOO 


note—Soult's testimony to his abilities, 
485—manner of his death in the mo- 
ment of victory, ‘487—character, 487— 
not probable that Soult raised a monu- 
ment to him at Corunna, and why, 487, 
488. 
Moore, \Sir John, his efforts to obtain in- 
telligence in Spain, LVI. 501-503. 
Jonas, Flamsteed’s obligations 
to him, LV. 105-107—date ofhis death, 
111. 











--, Thomas, his Life of Lord Byron, 
including his Correspondence with his 
Friends, and Journals of his own Life 
and Opinions, reviewed, XLIV. 168, et 
seq. See Byron, Lord. 

+ an instance of strong 
excitement caused by his Furewedl to 
his Harp, noticed, XLI, 294. 

— » his Life and Death of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, reviewed, 
XLVI. 213—observations on his rea- 
sons for publishing the work at such a 
juncture, 215—the author the last per- 
son to be suspected of shrinking from 
such a task, 213—his authority not to 
be implicitly acknowledged, 213—ex- 
tract from the work relative to the af- 
fections, 216—traces the origin of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s republican notions 
to his residence in New Brunswick, 221 
—his mode of speaking of Mr. Cobbett 
noticed, 222—observations on his state- 
ment of Fitzgerald having been offered 
the command of an expedition against 
Cadiz, 226-228-—condemned for allud- 
ing to the frailties of the subject of his 
biography, 228—asserts Pamela to have 
been the danghter of the Duke of Or- 
leans by Madame de Genlis, 231, note 
—relates an old story as to the conduct 
of Lord E. Fitzgerald, 238—observa- 
sions on an improbable statement rela- 
tive to Lord Edward and some dis- 
tinguished Whigs, 245, 246—his ob- 
jectionable mode of speaking of Wolfe 
Tone, notice of, 247—remarks on his 
opinion regarding the French invasion 
of Ireland, 248—his observations on 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s belief in the 
doctrines of Chnistianity, 253 — ex- 
presses no regret at the treason of the 
Irish conspirators, 257—remarks on his 
observations on the Prince of Wales, 
260—accuses the lish government of 
gross cruelty, 261—concluding observa- 
tions on his work, 262—its tendency 
stated, 263—a saying of Lord Byron 
regarding the effect of his pvetry, no- 
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with American manners than Mrs. Trol- 
lope, XLVII. 80. 

Moore, Thomas, his She Poditician, quoted, 
XLIX. 151—his Epitaph on a Tuft 
Hunter, quoted, 231, 

» his satirical verses on 

travelling, quoted, L. 308. 

- compares the style of 

Crabbe’s Journals to that of Byron’s 

Diaries, L. 498. 

———., his Rhymes on the Road 
light and graceful, but bear traces of 
his having read Mr. Beckford’s Letters 

on Italy, &c., LI. 428. 

, exhibits love as a gay 
passion, LIT. 30. 

Moorea, people of, prayed for by Pomare 
IL., XLII. 24—Pomare ITI. succeeds 
to the government of, 48. 

Moors, the, remarks on the possession and 
improvement of Granada by, XLIII. 55 
—the last stronghold of their power, 55 
—Granada the favourite abode of their 
luxury, 55 — account of their final 
struggle for it, 55—Spanish crusade 
against, 56—Ferdinand's threat against, 
63—bequeath their wild and predatory 
spirit to Spain, 63-—observations on 
their border-scourings, 64—their con- 
sternation at the capture of Alhama, 
66—divide into factions under Mule 
Aben Hassan and his son Boabdil El 
Chico, 68—remarks on their bloody en- 
counters, 68—their engagement with 
the Count de Cabra, 70—their defeat 
described, 71—their hostile factions, 72 
—divided between El Zagal and Boab- 
dil, 72—their repeated defeats, 76— 
their departure from Granada, 77— 
their lamentations, 77—restive under 
the Spanish yoke, 78—their conversion 
undertaken, 78. 

Mooslim, the, of Egypt, described, LIX, 
176, 177. 


























Mor, Mhor,meauing of, in Irish, LVII.84. | 


Morality, Essays on the Principles of, by 
Jonathan Dymond, reviewed, XLIV, 
83—the author one of the society of 
Quakers, 83—the book one of much 
ability and excellently intended, 83— 


observations on moral obligation, 83— | 


and on the standard of right and wrong, 
83—the principle of expediency, when 
applied to the Divine law, considered, 
83—observations on the will of God, 84 
—and on the authority of civil govern- 
ment, 84—the law of nature considered, 
86—remarks on self-preservation and 
onthe right of self-defence, 86—utility 
considered, 86—the law of honour inves- 
tigated, 87—the subject of duelling con- 
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sidered, 88—and of adultery, 88—and 
of seduction, 88—private rights and ob- 
ligations investigated, 89—pure wor- 
ship described, 89—religious conversa- 
tion one of the banes of the religious 
world, 89—observations on sabbatical 
institutions, 89—and on Sunday news- 
papers, travelling, and private amuse- 
ments, 90—the subject of property con- 
sidered, 91—of insolvency, 92—heir and 
legatees, 93—the law of distraints for 
rent, examined, 93—tradesmen’s justice, 
91—participation in unjust profits, 94 
—remarks on the inequality of property, 
94—large possessions, 95—observations 
on the wealth of a nation, 96—the sub- 
ject of litigation considered, 98—unpro- 
fessional arbitration, 98—the morality 
of legal practice considered, 99 —im- 
moral agency, 103—observations rela- 
tive to booksellers, 103—and to editors 
of newspapers, 103—classical learning 
considered, 103—and general education, 
104— public amusements, 106 — the 
subject of political rights and obliga- 
tions investigated, 106—religious esta- 
blishments considered, 108—forms of 
government, 108—the influence of the 
crown considered, 109—the British con- 
stitution, 110—education of the peoyp.e, 
111—observations on the necessity for 
improving the physical and moral con- 
dition of the people, 113—the punish- 
ment of death considered, 115 —and 
public executions, 117—our laws too 
mild for acts of cruelty and brutal vio- 
lence, 117—remarks on the want of 
schools, 118—observations on the 
Church Establishment and Church of 
England divines, 118. 

Moraud Beg, Shah of Bokhara, his extra- 
ordinary story, LII. 44, 45. 

Moravians, the wise example of, XLIII. 
44, 

, New Testament translated 
into the negro-English by, XLIII. 553 
—grammar composed by, 553—irre- 
proachable character of the missionaries 
of, 559. 

Moray, the Frith of, notice of the white- 
bait in, LVIII. 364. 

Morayma, the Sultana, weeps at the de- 
parture of Boabdil her husband to bat- 
tle, XLIII. 69—reproved by Ayxa, 69 
—watches the march, 69. 

More, Miss Hannah, her account of Anne 
Yearsley, the Bristol milkwoman, 
XLIV. 78. 

. Mrs. Hannah, Memoirs of her Life 

and Correspondence, reviewed, LII. 416- 

441—demerits of the work, 416—her 
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age, date of death, origin, and’ condi- 
tion, 417—circumstances in which her 
books were written, 417—doubts ex- 
pressed of the authenticity of the story 
attributing great wealth to her father, 
417, 418—her precocity, 418—her fa- 
ther’s wondrous memory, 418, 419— 
her education, 419—a mistake of the 
author’s corrected, 419, 420—her first 


publication, 420—another error respeet- | 


ing her acquaintance with Langhorne 
corrected, 420, 421—character of her 
correspondence with him, 421—the ces- 
sation of it accounted for, 421—her love- 
affair with Mr. Turner, 421, 422—her 
conduct in it, 423—her début in London 
society, 423—the author's deficiencies 


in his account of this and the former | 


matter, 423—her acquaintance with 
Garrick, 423—her success in his circle, 
423—notice of her works, 423—defi- 
ciency of the author, 423, 424—why 
cannot now be supplied, 424—profits 


and sale of her tragedy of Percy, 424— | 
Sir Eldred of the Bower, 424—Johnson’s 


opinion of her versification, 424—the 
fate of her poetical works, 424, 425 

character of Percy, 425—her prose style 
and management of her Ta/es, 425— 
effect of her religious views, 425—her 
high principle, 425—Sacred Dramas 
characterised, 426—the once great, but 
now small, popularity of her lighter 
poems, 426, 427—her fulsome flattery of 
her literary associates, 427—Johnson’s 
disgust at it, 427—her feelings too 
warm for those to whom she addressed 
her admiration, 427—the flattery she 
received, 428—her account of a visit to 
Pope’s villa, 429—of another at Mrs. 
Montague’s, 429—of a trip to Oxford, 
430—remarks on Mr. Roberts's religious 
views, 430, 431—and indiscretion, 431, 
432—character of Mrs. H. More's Let- 
ters, 433—an excellent satire of her's 
on Frenchified English, 434—her talent 
for society, 434, 435—Cowslip Green, 
435—Barley Grove, 435—her manner 
of life there, 435—her character and 


reputation as a moral writer, 435—her | 


weaknesses, 435—consequence of her 
residence away from London, 436—her 
liberality, 436—how evinced, 436—her 
mode of punishing an enemy, 437— 
contents of the second and third vo- 
lumes of the work, 437—a failure of the 
author pointed out, 437, 438—character 
of her political tracts, 438—removal to 
Clifton, 440-her last days described, 440, 
441—her value as a writer, 441—cha- 
racter of the author’s performance, 441. 
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More, Sir Thomas, his account of the 
misery inflicted on the English peasan- 
try from the introduction of the grazing 

system quoted, XLI. 242. 
——_—_——,, his character present- 

ed to us in strangely conflicting aspects 

by history, XLVII. 367. 

, jests as he ascends the 











scaffold, LI. 93. 

Morea, the, observations on the occupation 

of, by French troops, XLII. 510—ques- 

tion of its demand by Turkey, 511-525. 

>» A short Visit to the Inian 

Islands, Athens, and the Morea, by Ea- 

ward Giffard, Esq., reviewed, LIX. 217- 
240. See Greece. 

Morgan, Lady, description of. by Prince 
Puckler-Muskau, and _ observations 
thereon, XLVI, 529. 

, contradicted on a point of 
gastronomic history, LIV. 125. 

Morgante, The, of Pulci, noticed, LVIII. 
47 








Morier, Mr., his novel of Zohrab the Host- 
age, reviewed, XLVIII. 391—the ob- 
ject and character of the work described, 
392, 397. 





» his Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, 
reviewed, LI. 481, ef seg.—the work to 
be classed with He/en, and some others, 
as exceptions to the general run of mo- 
dern novels, 483—has been stimulated 
by Sir W. Scott's success both in Zoh- 
rab and Ayesha, 485—lis management 
of the character of Osmond in the latter 
novel, 435, 486—and of Cara Bey, 485, 
486 —the field taken more extensive 
than in Zohrab, 486—the boldness and 
vigour of the execution, 486—but the 
fable improbable, 486—the character of 
Ayesha, 486—the peculiar claims of 
the work to attention at the present 
time, 486—Mr. Morier spent much of 
his early life in Turkey, 486—he is a 
man of genius and classical taste, 486 
—further remarks on the character of 
Cara Bey, which however is not equal to 
that of the eunuch king in Zohrab, 493. 

Morieux, Sir Thomas, some notice of, 
LVI. 21. 

| Morla, infamy attached to his name, XLI. 

Morland, his character as a painter de- 
scribed, L. 79. 

| Morley, the Countess of, Dacre, a novel, 
edited by her, reviewed, LII. 488-496. 
See Dacre. 

Mornay, Count Charles de, anecdote of, 
LV. 479. 

, Madame de, notice of, LVIII. 
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Morning Chronicle, The, eulogium upon the 
integrity of, XLV. 300, 301. 

Moro, an Italian geologist, noticed, XLIII. 
420. 

Morpeth, Lord, XLII. 327, note. 

Morrison, Dr. XLI. 94, 106. 

-, Dr. Alexander, the value of his 

Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases, 

stated, XLII. 352. 

. Dr., observations on his study 

of Chinese, X LITI. 392. 

-——, L. 434, 436, 450—though a 
profound Chinese scholar, not always 
happy ia translation, 458, note, 459-— 
translates a tract of Mr. Marjoribanks’s, 
LI. 476. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., his Biographical 
Sketch of Lucretia Maria Davidson, re- 
viewed, XLI. 289. See Davidson, Lu- 
cretia Maria. 

Mortality, the rate of. a criterion of great 
accuracy and sensibility of the pressure 
of poverty at different times, LI. 263, 
264—-sensibly affected by the extremes 
of high and low prices, 264—compara- 
tive view of the mortality of agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing districts under 
certain circumstances, 265. 

of London and Liverpool com- 
pared, LIII. 61—why greater in latter 
than Bristol, 61—of Hull, Bristol, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, 6]—one cause of 
enormous amount of, in Manchester, 61 
—of Leeds, 61—no means of ascertain- 
ing in Dublin, Edinburgh, Paisley, 61 
—how tables of, composed, 67, 68— 
Swedish tables why not applicable to 
southern parts of Kurope, 67, 68— 
Milne’s Treatise on the Construction of 
Tables of Mortality, 69—rate of, how 
expressed in different circumstances, 69 
—mortality of first vears of life, 70—of 
whole population, 70— Mr. Porter’s er- 
ror’s respecting, traced to their source, 
71—M. Quetelet shown to be wrong, 
71. 

Morte @Arthur, observations on Bishop 
Heber’s poem of, XLIII. 386. 

Mortemart, Due de, anecdote of, XLIII. 
567, note. 











» LIT. 270. 

—_—__——__——.. sugyestions as to the 
cause of his appointment by Louis Phi- 
lippe to the Russian embassy, LII. 
274. 





—, M. de, account of his nomina- 


tion as minister of Charles X. of France, 
XLIX. 473—account of his interview 
with the Duke of Orleans, 479, 

Mosaic polity, remark of Michaelis on, 


XLIII. 54. 
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Moscow, description of the city of, XLIII. 
374, 375. 

, the principal square of, described, 
LI. 458, 459. lel 
Moselle, remarks on theextreme sinuosity 

of the valley of, XLIII, 429. 

Moser, Justus. phantisms of flowers seen 
by, XLVIIT. 310. 

Moses, the rudiments of the dichatomous 
method of division in natural history 
exhibited in the writings of, XLI. 312. 

——-. exposed on the Tanitic branch of 
the Nile, XLITI. 150. 

——-, real object of his account of the 
creation, LVI. 33, 34. 

Moses and Deborah, triumphant songs of, 
character of, XLIX. 350, and note. 

Moses’s Principia, by John Uutchinson, 
noticed, XLIITI. 420. 

Mososaurus, the, probable destination of, 
stated, LVI. 51. 

Mosquitoes, annoyance of, in Canada, 
XLII. 102—death in France from, 103. 

——_——. ,, tenacity of life of, LVI. 281 
—effects of their attacks, 281. 

Moss, Dr., Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
his character, LII. 420. 

Moth ; the ¢ clothes-moth’ manufactures a 
coat for itself as soon as it comes into 
the world, LI. 220. 

, fondness of the aborigines of New 
South Wales for eating moths, LIII. 
14—bugong moth described, 15, 16. 

Mother, a, the incentives which stimulate, 
to give support to her infant offspring, 
LI. 222, 223—inexplicable on the hy- 
pothesis of necessity, 223—an anecdote 
in proof of the strength of maternal 
affection, 223, note, 

; the tragedy of The Distressed 

Mother recommended by The Spectator, 

LIT. 104, 105—its origin, 105. 

3 The Mysterious Mother, Walyole’s 
misconception of the plot of, LV. 488. 
Mothers and Daughters, a novel, its cha- 

racter described, XLVIII. 198. 

Motte Fouqué, the Baron de la, not the 
author of Peter Schlemil, LVILI1. 317, 
note. 


Motto, the, of Géethe’s ring, quoted, L. 
345, 














—-, facetious motto of a paper-knife, 
LIL. 69, note. 
Mouraviev, Mons., his mission to Khiva, 
LIIT. 49. 
Mourning, is of white among the Chinese, 
441, 


Mousseaux, a villa of the Duke of Or- 
leans, LIL. 527, and note. 

Moxon, Edward, his Sonnets, reviewed, 
LIX. 209-217. This adandy of a book, 
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209—form and size, 209—remarks on 


the sonnet form of poetry, 209—Words- 
worth’s vindication of it not available 
to Moxon, 209—and why, 209, 210— 
the latter’s want of meaning, 210—spe- 
cimens, 210, 211—penury of thought 
and expression, 211—exemplified, 211, 
212—incongruities, 213, 214—Moxon 
absurd in grief and absurd in love, 214 
—confusion of metaphors, 215—Moxon 
an old offender, 215—quality of his 
former works, 215, 216—examples, 216 
—his nonsense, 216—the author who, 
216, 217—his character, 217—exhorta- 
tion to discontinue pubiication, 217. 

Moybeg, in Londonderry, the birth-place 
of Dr. Adam Clarke, LI. 118. 

Mozambique, account of, L. 132—observa- 
poy on the laxity of the social code in, 

3. 

Much, etymology of the word deter- 
mined, LIV. 327, 328. 

me the, what, explained, LVIII. 
357. 

Miihlenfels, Professor, character of his 
lectures in the University of London, 
LIL, 478-480. 

Mugil Capito, what, explained, LVIII, 
357 


Mules, the, of the Andes, described, LVI. 
12, 13. 


Muley Aben Hassan, king of Granada, | 


XLIII. 58—refuses tribute demanded 
of him by Ferdinand, 58—gives a tolera- 
ble pretext for war, 58—watches the ope- 
rations of Ferdinand, 63—prepares for 
war, 63—his warlike subjects and hardy 
troops, 63—determines to strike the first 


blow, 64—attacks Zahara, 64—captures | 


it,64—breaks up the siege of Alhama,67 
—returns to Granada, 67—observations 
on his domestic policy, 68—and on his 
family feuds, 65—account of his wives, 
68—and of his sons, 68—repudiates his 
wife Ayxa, 68—determines on the death 
of her son Boabdil, 68—his triumphant 
foray into the lands of the Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, 69—becomes infirm and 
blind, 72—account of his death, 72. 

Mulgrave, Earl of (now Marquis of Nor- 
manby).character of his novels, XLVIII. 
178— The Contrast, extract from, 180— 
its defect not so much the want of in- 
vention as of efficiency, 185—anot well 
written, 185—the representation of the 
manners and language of the lower 
classes faulty, 186—general observa- 
tions, 186, 187. 

Muller, Otfried, XLVI. 166. 

Miiller, Professor, his History of the Doric 
Tribes, noticed, XLIV, 409. 








MUN 
Mullet, the grey, the sagacity of, LVIII. 
357, 358. 
» the red, where to be had best, LV. 





— — —, described, LVIII. 349— 
prices of, 349—use of the feelers of, 
349, 350. 

Mulliia, the, what, explained, LVITI. 
357. 

Muilon, Captain, notice of his death and 
burial, LV. 140. 

. Madame, Sir Edward Pellew’s 
generosity to, LV. 140, 141. 

Mummies; character of Pettigrew's History 
of Egyptian Mummies, LAU. 131. 

———--, qualities of the cloths in which 
they are wrapped, LIX. 175. 

Mundell, A., his Reasons for a Revision of 
our Fiseal Code, reviewed, XLII. 228, 
See Internal Policy. 

Mundy, Captain, character of his Pen and 
Pencil Sketches in India, LI. 34, 35— 
his visit to the heights of Missouree in 
India, 42, 43—recommendation of his 
work, 43. 

Municipal Corporations ; Furst Report of 
the Commissioners appointed ta Inquire 
into the Municipal Corporations of Eng- 

~dand and Wales, 1335, reviewed, LIV, 
231, et seq. See Municipal Reform. 

- Reform, various works on, re- 

viewed, LIV. 231—249—that the Reform 

Act was a revolution shown, 231—uses 

of corporations in past times, 231—prin- 

ciples of annihilation admitted, 231— 

effect of arguments of leading Conser- 

vatives, 231, 232—remarks on the com- 

mission and its illegality, 232, 233— 

selection of commissioners, 233—their 

obscurity, 233, 234—causes of the se- 
lection, 234—exclusion of Dissenters 
from corporations, 234—large propor- 
tion of the commissioners are Dissenters, 
234—why these persons should not have 

been employed, 234—+results, 235— 

number and distribution of the commis- 

sioners, 235—Messrs. Hogg and Rum- 
ball, 235—Malton and other boroughs, 

why not included in the Bill, 235— 

defect of a clause in it, 235, 236—cha- 

racter of the commissioners, 236— com- 
plexion of their Report, 236—corpora- 
tions in what sense party instruments, 

236, 237—remarks on self-election, 237 

—party spirit of corporations to what 

attributable, 237—abuses, 238—com- 

missioners fail in making out a case, 

238—what the only real abuse, 239— 

how legalised, 239—Sir Francis Pal- 

grave, 239—character of his Protest, 

239, 240—specimens, 240, 24i— allega- 
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tions of bribery, how supported, 241, 
242—equivocation of the commission- 
ers, 242—charges against various cor- 
porations discussed and disposed of, 242, 
243—remarks on the measure, 244, 245 
—its principle, 245—composition of 
the old corporations, 245, 246—objects 
of the Bill, 246—case of freemen’s tran- 


chise, 246, 247—Lord John Russell's | 


unfairness and inconsistency, 247—— 
why the Conservatives ought not to 
throw out the Bill, 248, 249. 

Munich, the Latin name of, stated, LY. 

18. 

, account of some objects of interest 
at, LVIII. 330—extent of the practice 
of beer-drinking, 330—the opera-house, 
331—literature, 331—society, 331— 
clubs, 331—/étes, 332. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, Lafe of, with Extracts 
Jrom his Correspondence and Private 
Papers, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., 
reviewed, XLIII. 81-111 —remarks on 
the infrequency of that union of varied 

talents and qualifications required by 
the peculiar exigencies of India, 81— 
Mr. Canning’s eulogy on Sir Thomas, 
noticed, 81—grounds for it supplied by 
the work, 81—difierent species of interest 


possessed by the former and latter por- | 


tions, $1—a period of Indian history 
frequently discussed embraced in his 
early career, 81—observations on his 
high moral worth and extraordinary in- 
telectual gifts, 81—his opinions on 
every matter of importance in India, 81 
—account of his birth, §81—his boyhood 
less distinguished by progress in learn- 
ing than by ascendancy of character, 81 
—the favourite and leader of his school- 
fellows in their amusements, 81—de- 
lighted and excelled in athletic sports, 
82-—his partiality for swimming, 52— 
enters Glasgow college, 82—makes ra- 
pid progress in his studies, 82—his 
opinion of forcing metaphysics on very 
young minds noticed, 52—a devourer 
of books, 82—learns Spanish at sixteen 
so as to be able to read Don Quixotte in 
the original, 82—makes an experiment 
in the mercantile line, 82—his father's 
failure and distress, 82—rated as a mid- 
shipman on board the Walpole, 82— 
— to Madras as a cadet, 82— 

indly received by his countrymen, $2, 
note—Mr. Gleig’s insinuation to the 
contrary disproved, 82, note—resides 
with David Haliburton six months, 83 
—attached as ensign to the Madras na- 
tive infantry, 83—relates the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment by Hyder 
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Ally, 83—his account of the war in the 
Carnatic, 83—his correspondence with 
his family, 83—account of his military 
services, 8i—is promoted to a lieute- 
naucy, 84—studies oriental literature, 84 
—his opinion of the native poetry no- 
ticed, 84—censures the native histories, 
S8i—prefers the native tales, 85—dis- 
covers the story of Shylock in a Persian 
MS., 85—remits an annual supply of 
funds to his parents, 85—extract from 
a beautiful letter to his mother accom- 
panying the first contribution, 85—ap- 
pointed assistant in the intelligential 
department, 85—condemns the conduct 
of the East India Company with regard 
to Guntoor, 85—his humorous account 
of his early hardships and privations, 
85—describes Tippoo as the most pow- 
erful and dangerous enemy of the Eny- 
lish, 86—condemns the attempt to pre- 
serve a balance of power between My- 
sore and its neighbours, 86—his method 
of making ail princes keep peace no- 
ticed, 86—the justness of his views 
proved by the policy of Lord Wellesley, 
86—nominated by Lord Cornwallis to 
the management of the ceded district of 
Baramahl, 87—great jealousy excited 
among the civil servants of the Company 
iu consequence, 87—competent persons 
to fill high situations chosen from the 
army in India, 87—this practice not 
detrimental to the efficiency of the mili- 
tary force, 87—Munro enters on the 
duties of his new office, 87—his duties 
neither few nor unimportant, 87-—his 
mode of managing the natives described, 
87—his imperturbable temper and pe- 
culiar benevolence of mind, remarked, 
S88—acquires from the natives the title 
of their* Father” S8—invites their unre- 
strained communications, 88—describes 
their nature, 88—instance of his fami- 
liar and good-humoured style of inter- 
course with them, 88—a curious com- 
plaint against an unknown conjuror 
noticed, 88—details his daily habits for 
the amusement of friends at home, 
89—deterred from swimming by the 
fear of alligators, 89—his opinion of 
Zimmerman on the advantages of soli- 
tude, 89—describes the simplicity of his 
fare and the scarcity of good provisions 
89—fond of riding in an evening shower 
after a hot day, 89—porridge his fa- 
vourite diet, 89—perpetual gravity most 
often an accompaniment to dulness, 89 
—wit, with rare exceptions, combined 
with the highest gifts, 89—observations 
on the gradual influence of years and 
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experience on his views, 89—his easy 
unstudied humour sets off his solid 
sense, 89—extract from a letter to his | 
sister on his prospects, 90—remarks on 
his contentedness, 90—his notions of 
domestic felicity, 90—on returning 
home, 90—on the society of Glasgow, 
90—his advice to a brother, 91—his ap- 
provalof diffidence and contempt of affec- | 
tation, 91—promoted to a captaincy, 91 | 
—nominated joint-secretary to arrange 
the partition treaty, 91—details the fall 
of Tippoo, 91—describes the tyrant’s 
character, 91—reprobates the policy of 
setting up a Rajah of Mysore, 91 

doubts respecting the legitimacy of the 
Rajah, 92—his opinion on the subsi- 
diary system noticed, 92—appointed to 
reduce Canara, 92—his disinclination 
for the task, 92—undertakes it from a 
sense of public duty, 92—describes his 
fatigues, 92—transmits to the Madras 
government an important report on the 
state of the revenue of the province, 93 
—describes the materials ie used and 
the difficulty of the task, 93—the Duke 
of Wellington’s correspondence with, 93 
—detail of the operations against, and 
defeat and death of Dhoondee, 93—re- 
marks on the pretended tranquillity in 
Malabar, 95, xofe—account of the suc- 
cessful issue of his government of 
Canara, 95—voluntarily undertakes the 
settlement of the ceded districts, 95— 
Lord Clive’s acknowledgment’ of his 
superior management, 95—succeeded 
by Mr. Read and Mr. Ravenshaw, 96— 
traverses the ceded districts unattended 
by a guard, 96—describes the reverence 
of the natives for public authority, 96— 
retires from the appointment, 96 

raises the annual receipts of the govern- 
ment, and renders inestimable services 
to the inhabitants themselves, 96— 
communicates with General Wellesley 
during the campaign which followed 
the rupture with Scindiah and the Rajah | 
of Berar, 96—the correspondence valua- | 
ble both as military and historical docu- | 
ments, 96—orders of the government 
relative to the military dress of the na- 
tives cause a mutiny at Vellore, 96 

his severe animadversion thereon, 96— 
observations on the imprudent instruc- 
tions of the governor to Dr. Kerr to re- 
port on the state of morality and reli- 
gion, 96—a mischievous prohibition of 
the marks of caste, noticed, 96—obser- 
vations on the crusade of Peter the 
Great against Russian beards, 97—a 
portion of the British community have 
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unequal notions of the Indian dominions, 
97—remarks on the credulity yielded 
to the schemes of quack legislators, 97 
—Munro’s remarks on the local regula- 
tions in India, 97—thinks of revisiting 
his native country, 98—failure of his 
sight, 98—embarks for England, 98— 
his view of private life, 98—infelicitous 
illustration of his bisographer, 98— 
lands at Deal, 98--death of his mo- 
ther and dying state of his father, 98— 
his feelings on visiting Glasgow, 98—his 
deafness, 98—his reflections on the 
scenes of his boyhood, 99—repairs to 
London, 99—interesied in the discus- 
sions on the East India Company’s char- 
ter, 99—the correctness of his opinions 
on the demand of British manufacture 
in India remarked, 99—statisties of Bri- 
tish calicoes, 99, note—unforeseen reduc- 
tion in their price, 99—ruinous effecis 
to the native weavers and the prosperity 
at home, 100—his opinions deserving 
of the deepest attention, 100—an ex- 
tract from his Memoranda confirms an 
argument in a previous article, that in- 
creased consumption of British manu- 
factures in India is no ground for build- 
ing on an increase in China, 100—his 
opinion against Indian colonization, 
100—appointed a commissioner for re- 
moving the defects of the judicial system 
in India, 101—re-embarks for India, 
101—his previous marriage, 101—his 
description of the difficulties of the 
commission, }01—regulates the powers 
of collectors and zillah-judges, 102— 
the inroads of the Pindarries open for 
him a road to military distinction, 102 
—receives a_brigadier’s commission, 
102—his brilliant campaign in India, 
102—defeats the Peishwah, 103—his 
character described by Sir John Mal- 
colm, 103—re-embarks for England, 
103—appointed governor of Madras, 
103—Mr. C anning’ s remark on his ap- 
pointment, 103, nofe—promoted to the 
rank of Major-General, 104—made a 
Knight Commander of the Bath, 104— 
public tribute of Mr. Canning to his 
merits, 104—a foul accusation against 
him refuted by the whole course of his 
life, 104—re-embarks with his lady for 
India, 104—his wisdom proved in Mr, 
Gleig’s Appendix of Papers, 104—his 
opinion on an Indian free press noticed, 
104—improves the period of peace, 105 
—promotes the tranquillity, and in- 
creases the revenues, of Madras, 105— 
his views on the revenue system noticed, 
105, note—makes frequent journeys into 
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remote districts, 105—h’s intercourse 
with the natives, 105—his rigid divi- 
sion of time, 106—his letter to Sir J. 
Malcolm on his ‘ Centra/ India, 106— 
his association with the Burmese war, 
107—prosecutes the contest with the 
kingdom of Ava, 107—the successful 
termination of the war, 107—his remark 
on its justness, 107, note—receives the 
thanks of the Supreme Government, 
and of the Court of Directors, 107— 
made a baronet, ]07— illness of his lady 
and second son, 107—his touching let- 


ters to Lady Munro, 107—desires to be | 
relieved from office, 10S—Mr. Gleig’s | 


unfounded surprise at the delay of the 


Court of Directors in complying with | 
his wish, noticed, 108—makes a tour of | 


inspection to the ceded districts, 108— 
his opinion on the study of the Indian 


languages by young servants of the | 
Company, 109, note—attacked with | 
cholera near Gooty, 109—his calmness, | 


and solicitude for others, 109 —his 
death, 110 —his interment at Gooty, 
110—public tributes to his memory, 110 
—erection of the ‘ Munro choultry and 
tank,’ 110—congenial mode of perpe- 
tuating the memory of eminent men, 
110, note—inhabitants of Madras decree 
a bronze equestrian statue of Munro to 
be executed by Chantrey, 110—nume- 
rous private testimonials to his worth 
set on foot, 110—a strong likeness of 
him by the new President of the Royal 
Academy, noticed, 111—influeuce of his 
character, 111—his life an answer to 
calumnies on the administration of In- 
dia, 111—his long service, 111—was 
far from affluent when he died, 111—a 
malicious charge of bribery against him 
noticed, 111. 

Munster, Earl of, his Account of the British 
Campaign of 1809 in Portugal and Spain, 
reviewed, XLVII. 133—his character 
as an accomplished scholar described, 
135—his picture of Soult’s flight from 
Oporto quoted, 135—his observations 
on the placidity of temperament dis- 
played by Sir Arthur Wellesley, in his 
intercourse with the Spanish govern- 
ment and officers, quoted, 136—observa- 
tions on the battle of Talavera, 136— 
the character of the work described, 138. 

» his perseverance in aid- 
ing the labours of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Committee, LI. 9. 

Murad (Amarath) 1., account of his reign 
and European conquests, XLIX. 294. 

Il, account of his 











eign, XLIX. 315—his excesses in wo- 
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men noticed, 315—remarks on the fer- 
tility of his harem, 316—the fate of his 
children detailed, 316. 

Murad ( Amarath) IV., account of, and of 
his reign, XL1X. 316—his poetical an- 
swer to a poetical despatch from the 
Grand Vizier Hafiz, quoted, 317—the 
most sanguinary despot that ever sat 
upon the Ottoman throne, 319. 

Murenid@, the, how reproduced, LVIII. 
365, 366. 

Murat, Marshal, a striking anecdote of, 
LIX. 408. 

Murchison, Mr., the value of his geolo- 
gical researches stated, XLYIL. 125. 
—, Professor Lyell’s obliga- 

tions to him, LIII. 408, note. 

Murdoch, XLIII. 320, 327. 

Mure, Wm., his Brief Remarks on the 
Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties, 
reviewed, XLIII. 1!2-155—the acces- 
sion of Sesostris calculated by, 142, 








note. 

Mures of Auchendrain, account of the 
remarkable case of the, with observa- 
tions thereon, X LIV. 454. 

Muret, M., a maxim of population of his, 
LIII. 77. 

Murray, John, of Albemarle street, the 
liberal sum paid by, for the journal of 
the Landers, noticed, XLVI. 74. 

» Dr. Alexander, his theory of the 

derivation of languages noticed, XLVI. 

337—his arguments against the Latin 

being a dialect of the Greek stated, 339. 

, Mr., his pamphlet entitled The 

Right and Practice of Impressment, as 

concerning Great Britain and America, 

quoted, XLIX. 345. 

, Hugh, An Historical and Descrip- 

tive Account of China, by H. Murray, 

J. Crawfurd, P. Gordon, Capt. T. Lynn, 

W. Wallace, and G. Burnett, reviewed, 

LVI. 489-521. See China, works de- 

scriptive of, 

, Sir George, Mr. Barclay’s Letter 

to, reviewed, XLV. 209-251. See West 

Indies. 

, Colonel, his first mission to Lis- 

bon, LVI. 203—his part in the negocia- 

tions for peace, 203, 204—notice of his 

second mission, 204, 

, General Sir John, a charge of 

Colonel Napier’s against, refuted, LVII. 

533, 534—date of death of, 533, note— 

the Duke of Wellington’s praise of, 535, 

nole. 


Murrumbudgie River, discovery of, XLVI. 
56. 




















Muscat, position of the town of, XLII. 
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Muscat, attacked by cholera morbus, the parishioners of, to Rev. G. Crabbe, 
XLVI. 177. L. 495, 496. 
Muscular irritability, remarks on, LIJI. | Mutiny in the English fleet, observations 
6,7 on the, XLIX. 502—the dying decla- 
» LVIII. 343, 344, | ration of Parker, quoted, 503. 
348, 366. | 


Mutton, a leg of. how ought to be served 
Museum, British, the, picture of a dodo | __ at table, LV. 467. 

preserved in, noticed, XLVII. 119. broth, the appointed breakfast of 
attentions and civility the civic functionaries on Lord Mayor’s 
shown by the officers of, LV. 442, notes. day, LI. 71. 

. the Rhinisches, statement of | Mycene, Gate of Lions of, LIX, 232. 
the character of, LV. 241. Mydorgius, invited to England, XLIII. 
, the Royal, of "Bean, notice of, Jil. 
LVIII. 306. 














Myris, M., drawing-master to Louis Phi- 




















-, the, of the Zoological Society, lippe, LIL. 529—his conduct at Je- 
notice of the riches of, LVI. 312—its mappes, 529— incidents in his life, 535, 
superiority to the French, 312, 313. note. 

Museum Philo/ogicum, the, of Cambridge, | Mysore, preposterous attempt to preserve 
approved, LI, 42, note. a balance of power between it and its 
Music, National, remarks on the intimate neighbours, XLIII. 86 — an obscure 
connexion of the, of the Athenians, with child set up as Rajah of, 91. 
the national morals, XLIV. 409. , the Duke of Wellington’s emi 
——-. the congeniality of, with religion, nent ‘services in the settlement of, LI. 
LVIIL. 234, 235. 413, 414—his conduct at the head of 
Musical notation of a Latin elegiac cou- the government of, 420. 
plet, XLVIII. 75. Mysteries, or Miracle Plays, account of 

- — the subject of, considered. the origin of, XLVI. 482—observations 

XLIV. 4 on collections of, still extant, 486—ex- 
Muskat, uae of the town of, L. 136. tracts from, 487, et seg.—their general 
Muskau, Prince Puckler, the character of | character described, 488—question as 

the memoirs of that coxcomb, described, tu whether the iow and vulgar matter 

XLIX. 322. of, argue intentional irreverence, 492 
Musr, LIX. 167. — denounced by Gardiner and Fox, 
Mussulman faith, observations on the XLVI. 375. 

celebrated symbol of, XLIL. 2 ————., the, how and when arose, LIX. 
Mussulmans, statement of the . of, 63, 64—their origin where ably sketched, 

in Afriea and Asia, XLII. 41. 64—when dropped in England, 64. 
Mustapha, Sultan of Turkey, account of, | Mythology, Greek, the question as to 

and of his death, XLI. 476-478 whether it is a phy sical or an —— 
_ , Sultan, account of, and of his allegory, considered, XLVII. 1 

reign, XLIX. 316. , the, of India, aaa on its 

Muston, ia Leicestershire, behaviour of effect on poetry, XLV. 31-33. 
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Naas (Ireland), state of the poor in, LV. | Nagle, Captain Edward, occasion on which 


59. he was knighted, LV. 141. 
Nacimientos, the, what, LIX. 66. Nahar-el-Kelb (Syria), a singular Egyp- 
Nadir Shah, his burial-place, LII. 403— tian monument found at, noticed, XLIII. 
his acts, 404, 152. 
Nevius, the difficulty of forming a judg- Naharro, Bartolomé Torres, who, ex- 
ment of his real merits, LI[. 59 — plained, LIX. 67. 
a sentiment of his frequently applied Nala, &c., von J. G. L. Kosegarten, re- 
by Cicero, 60. viewed. XLV. 549, ef seg. See San- 
Nagasaki, the harbour of, LII. 293— serit Poetry. 
ecclesiastical statistics of, 298—espion- | Naldi, Mons., passing notice of, LIT. 8 
nage in, 302—police, 302—its popula- Nalodaya, &e. &e., edidit, &e., Ferdinan- 
tion, 303 — brothels, 303—outrageous dus Benary, reviewed, XLV. 549, et seq. 
conduct of an English frigate at, 305, See Sanscrit Poetry. 





306—the manufactures of, 308. Nalson, observations of,in regard to Rush- 
Qvuaxrerix Revinw, Vou. LX. Zz 
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worth, XLVITI. 458—-and-on the cove- 
nanters, 488—and on Hampden’s de- 
fence, 511. 

Nalus, Carmen Sanscriticum e Mahahab- 
hdraté, edidit, Latiné vertit, et adnota- 
tionibus tllustravit Franciscus Bopp, re- 
viewed, XLV. 549, et seg. See San- 
scrit Poetry. 

Names, given to places in consequence of 
royal visitations, XLI. 62. 

-—, the curious use made of the spell- 
ing of those on old inscriptions, by Pro- 
fessor Jiikel, noticed, XLVI. 348. 

Namoh, on the coast of Fokien, China, 
7 sensuality of, described, LI. 471, 
472. 

Nantes, the Edict of, noticed, XLIII. 312. 

Napakiang, Captain Beechey’s reception 
at, XLIV. 93—arms in, 93, 94. 

Napakiang Bay, in the Loo-Choo Islands, 
notice of, LI. 477. 

Naphtha, the ‘slime’ used by the de- 
scendants of Noah ‘instead of mortar,’ 
XLIX. 219—account of the supply and 
price of, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
219. 

Napier, John, date of his death, LIT. 445. 

-; Memoirs of John Napier, the 

Mathematician, by Mark Napier, re- 

viewed, LI]. 445-466—general charac- 

ter of the work, 443—faults of it, 443, 

444 — date of the foundation of the 

family, 444—Sir Alexander Napier, 

445—John Napier, 445 —the seventh 
laird of Merchiston, who, 445 — his 
character, 445, 446—birth of the phi- 
losopher, 446 — disadvantage he la- 
boured under, 446— goes to St. An- 
drew’s, 446—what the only record of 
his academical career, 446, 447— an- 
cient Scotch education, 448—ideas of 
nobility, 448—literature, 448—the au- 
thor’s want of judgment, 448—his ex- 
planation ofa popular legend respecting 
the philosopher, 449, note,—the impro- 
bability of his having studied at Paris, 

449, 450—his marriage, 450—death of 

his wife and his second marriage, 451 

—number of his children, 45l—a de- 

ficiency of domestic details, 451—his 

acquaintance with horticulture and agri- 
culture, 451—circumstancesundcerwhich 
his studies were pursued, 451—his resi- 
dence in the Lennox, 451—his prudence 
how shown, 452—his reputation as an 
astrologer, 452—appears as a ruling 
elder in the General Assembly, 452— 
his study of the Revelations, 453—his 
party in the Church, 453—account of 
his visit to James VIat Jedburgh, 453, 
454—date and dedication of his Plan 
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Discovery, 454—character of the work, 
435—its classical scholarship, 455—its 
fame in its day, 455—dates and num- 
bers of its editions and translations, 
455—his strange connexion with Lo- 
gan, of Restalrig, 455-458 — conjec- 
tures as to the meaning of it, 458—the 
general notice which Napier attracted 
at this time, 458, 459—Sir T. Urquhart’s 
account of a military machine invented 
by Napier, vindicated, 459. 460—his 
discoveries in Catoptrics, 460—state of 
society in his neighbourhood, 460—his 
family, 460—his quarrels with his bro- 
thers, 461—his children, 461—origin of 
the peerage of Napier, 461—defect of 
the biography in not giving any account 
of Napier’s modes of study, 462—date 
of the publication of his Descriptio Lo- 
garithmorum, 462—the method in which 
his biographer details the discovery, 
462—Leslie’s character of this inven- 
tion, 463—Playfair’s, 463—further re- 
marks on it, 463, 464—the reception it 
met with, 464—Briggs’s improvement 
anticipated by Napier, 464, 465—Na- 
pier’s death, 465—date of his Rabdo- 
fogia, 465 — Neper’s bones, 465—his 
last will, 465—no monument of him 
existing, 465—the effect of the w-rk, 
465—character of Napier, 465, 466— 
further remarks on the work, 466. 

Napier, Mark. See Napier, John. 

» Alexander, who, explained, LII. 





: . Sir Alexander, account of him, 
LIL. 444, 445. 
Archibald, his character, LII. 





445, 446. 

———, Lord, remarks on his appoint- 
ment as Chief Superintendent at Can- 
ton, L. 467, note. 

—, Sir William, of Milliken, how re- 

lated to the mathematician of that 

name, LII. 461, nofe. 

, Colonel Charles, how related to 

the mathematician of that name, LI. 

461, noie. 








— William, how related to 
the mathematician of that name, LI. 
461, note. 











-, W. F. P., his History of 
the War in the Peninsula and the South 
of France, Vol. 1., reviewed, LVI. 131- 
219—apology for late notice of the 
work, 131, 132—Colonel Napier’s pre 
fessed motives in writing, 132—criti- 
cism on his neglect of the part taken 
by the Spaniards in the war, 132, 1 

—his explanation of his arranzement. 
133—Spaniards not supine in the cause, 
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133, 134—the regular clergy, 134—M. 
de Laborde’s testimony in favour of 
the seculars, 134—General Foy’s, 135— 
Baron Larrey’s opinion of the Spanish 
nation, 135, 136—index to Napier’s pe- 
culiar views and opinions, 136,137 - 
darkness of his remarks on Napoleon’s 
career, 137, 138—his apology for the 
invasion of the Peninsula, 138—unjust 
and erroneous, 139—comparison of Na- 
poleon and Hannibal, 139, 140—real 
sentiments of the French troops as to 
the war, 140— inconsistencies pointed 
out, 141—author’s partiality to France, 
141—the Spaniards not culpable for 
their hatred of Godoy, 142, 143— 
parallel in English history to Napoleon’s 
conduct at the conference at Bayonne, 
143, 144— Colonel Napier’s omission 
ofduty, 144—why Napoleon failed in 
Spain, 145— Napier wrong in calling 
the constitution of Bayonne a blessing, 
145, 146—results of May 2, 1808, 146— 
criticism on Napier’s account of, 146, 
147—cruelty of the French, 147—Mu- 
rat’s orders, 147—peculiar condition of 
the Spaniards, 147, 148—fate of Salano, 
148, 149—formation of the Junta of 
Seville, 148, 149—Colonel Napier’s at- 
tacks upon, not justified, 149—cruelties 
in Valencia differently described by 
General Foy and Colonel Napier, 149, 
150—object of the latter herein, 150, 
151—the enthusiasm of England in 
favour of Spain, why justifiable, 151— 
author’s distorted views of the Spanish 
character pointed out, and rectified,!151, 
152—flaws of style criticised, 152— 
Spaniards not to be compared to French 
in bloodthirstiness, 153—his estimate 
of the strength of the two parties, 154 
—proved to be inaccurate, 154, 155— 
and uncandid, 155—his account of the 
composition of the French armies the 
same, 155-157— state of the Spanish 
army, 157, note—how the reviewer 
judges Napoleon’s plan of operations, 
157—case of Spain not analogous to 
that of America, 157, 158—Napier’s 
idea, of ‘ scientific war,’ 158—what one 
of the greatest errors of the Spaniards, 
159— cause of these hinted, 159— 
French treachery at Barcelona, 159— 
why needs no excuse, 159, 160—that 
town why not adapted for British ope- 
rations, 160, 161—inaccuracy of Na- 
pier’s topographical statements, 161-in- 
stances, 161, 162—importance of Bes- 
siéres’s corps, 163—Napier’s notions of 
a ‘base of operations,’ 163—character 
given by the French to the war, 163, 
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164—criticism of Napier’s observations 
on, 164—and praise of, Southey’s ac- 
count of the siege of Saragossa, 164, 
note—Napier confuted from French au- 
thorities, 165, 166—corroborated by Sir 
C. Vaughan's account, 166 — Napier 
calumniates Lord Melville, 166, 167— 
artifices of the French, 168—Napier’s 
treatment of French generals who hap- 
pened to be unsuccessful against the 
Spaniards, 168—peasantry how proved 
to be not deficient in courage, 168, 169— 
Duhesme’s conduct, 169, 170—spirit of 
Napoleon’s system, 170—General Caro’s 
successes, why not mentioned by Napier, 
171, note—criticism on his account of 
Moncey’s operations, 171, and note— 
cause and event of the battle of Rio 
Seco, 171, 172—importance of Dupont’s 
expedition, 172, 173—his character 
misstated by Napier, 173—as well as his 
conduct, 173—cause of his disaster, 
173, 174— Napier’s contradictions as 
to the battle of Baylen, 174, 175— 
misrepresentation respecting Sir John 
Moore’s army rectified, 175 — Napier 
fails in proving Napoleon’s plan to be 
wise, 175, 176—character of the Spanish 
probably mistaken by Napoleon, 176— 
date of entry of Junot’s corps into 
Spain, 176—rapidity of his march on 
Lisbon, 176—French operations in Por- 
tugal, 176, 177—Napoleon’s mistake 
as to the Portuguese, 177, 178—their 
conduct, 178— Napier’s argument in 
palliation of French atrocities, 178— 
discussed and denounced, 179— and 
why, 179—Napier’s opinions of the then 
British ministers, 180—their policy dis- 
cussed and supported, 180, 181—policy 
of the Spaniards approved, 181—folly 
of his remarks on the choice of British 
agents, 181-—~faults of some agents, 
181, 182—his charge against ministers 
of profusion, discussed, 182, 183—mili- 
tary force of England disposable for 
the aid of Spain, 183—a gross misre- 
presentation of Napier’s in disparage- 
ment of the Spanish exposed, 184-186 
—topographical error of Napier’s, 187, 
188—Sir A. Wellesley’s operations, 188 
—character of Napier’s description of 
General Laborde’s position, 188, 189 
—real account, 189— another error 
pointed out, 189—probable reason of 
Sir A. Wellesley’s attacking Laborde, 
190—occupation of Torres Vedras would 
not have secured an important entrance 
into the mountains, 190—error as to 
the date and place of General Anstru- 
ther’s landing, 191— whence derived, 
Z2 
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191, note—manifestation of his party 
spirit, 191—exposed, and his assertion 
disproved, 191, 192—Sir A. Wellesley’s 
conduct on Sir H. Burrard’s arrival, 
193—aceount of his position, 193—rea- 
sons inducing Sir Harry not to march 
towards Mafra, 193, 191—Napier wrong 
in asserting the existence of military sur- 
veys of the country between Vimeiro and 
Mafra, 194, 195—to what district the 
surveys related, 195—another mistake 
corrected, 195, 196—impracticability of 
his plan, 196—errors of his description 
of the British position before the battle 
of Vimeiro, 197—and more extraordi- 
nary one of their arrangement, 197,198, 
and note, 199—battle of Vimeiro, 199, 


200— questions which arose after the | 


battle, 200—mistake as to importance 
of Torres Vedras, 200, note—landing of 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, 201—his conduct to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, 202—Kellerman’s 
mission to Vimeiro, 202—Colonel Mur- 
ray’s part on the occasion, 202, 203— 
and mission to Lisbon, 203—interview 
with Admiral Cotton, 203, 204—con- 
duct on return to head-quarters, 204— 
second mission to Lisbon, 204—Junot, 
204—convention of Cintra discussed, 
205—negociations why too precipitate, 
205—neglect of the Bntish conmander- 
in-chief, 205— Napier’s ‘ plan of the 
campaign,’ 206 — Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s object in suggesting the debark- 
ation of Sir John Moore’s troops at 
Santarem, 207——practicability of Na- 
pier’s plan, why questionable, 207 — 
consequences of, if practicable, 207, 208 
—his plan of seizing Mafra discussed, 
209—iacetious comparison to his idea 
of marching in great-coats, 209—ox- 
carts, 209—nature of the country, 209, 
and note, 210—consequences of such a 
march, 210—charge against the bishop 
of Oporto, 210—disputed, 210 — and 
disposed of, 211 — another as to the 
formation of the Regency, discussed, 
212—real source of the intrigue at 
Oporto, 213—Decken’s interview with 
the bishop, 213— proves what, 214— 
General Anstzuther'’s mission to, 215— 


Colonel Murray’s correspondence with !} 


General Hope, 216, 217—-Napier’s style, 
218—fault of his dedication, 218—de- 
fects as an historian, 218—Coleridge’s 
opinion of the work, 219. 

Napier ; Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. P. Na- 
pier’s History of the War in the Penin- 
sula, 4 yols., 1835, reviewed (Second 
Article), LVI. 457-489—important de- 
fects in the work, 437—exrors in ge- 
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neral views of the struggle pointed out, 
437—~and corrected, 437, 438 — his 
party prejudice, 438—no opening but 
a military one available against Na- 
poleon, 438, 439—distortion of facts, 
439, 440—tirade against the Spanish, 
440—error of his account of Joseph's 
evacuation of Madrid, 440—of Napo- 
leon’s views, 440, 441—temporary go- 
vernments of the Spanish not chaotic, 
441-—character of Napoleon's politics, 
442—his views at Erfurth, 442—Na- 
pier’s malice towards Austria, 442, 443 
—insinuation of delay against the 
British ministers refuted, 443, 441— 
the Ebro not intended to be the seat of 
Sir J. Moore's operations, 444—nature 
of Sir John’s instructions, 444— Na- 
pier’s misrepresentations respecting him, 
444, 445—his soldiers not raw, 445, 446 
—WNapter's blunders, 446—troops not 
* detaied four months oa shipboard,’ 
446—not sent to the Baltic for a fac- 
tious object, 446, 447—application for 
assistance to Spain, when received in 
England, 447—Sir John Moore's testi- 
mony in favour of Sir Harry Burrard, 
447, note—praise of the former’s army, 
447, 448—Mr. Sataro defended from 
Napier’s abuse. 448, 449—also Col. .el 
Lopez, 449, 450—Moore had no inten- 
tion of moving his army by the Madrid 
road, 450—nature of General Anstru- 
ther’s duties at Almeida, 451, nofe—Sir 
John Moore’s instructions to his gene- 
rals, 452—circumstances of his arrival 
at Almeida misstated by Napier, 453— 
conduct of General Anstruther de- 
fended, 453—why the Spaniards ap- 
pointed no commander-in-chief, 453, 
454—temporary want of money in the 
British army, how long continued, 454, 
noie—cause, 459 — another complaint 
against the Spaniards disposed of, 455 
—geographical pedantry and error of 
Colonel Napier, 455, 456—his account 
of the French forces, 456—ridiculous 
blunder as to a corps d’armée, 457— 
total strength of the French army in 
1808, 457, nofe—his account of the Spa- 
nish forces, 457—Napoleon’s journey 
from Bayonne to Vittoria, 458—Na- 
pier’s ludicrous exhibition of Soult, 459 
—Captain Hill’s conduct at Cronstadt, 
459,460—anecdote of the Duke of Mon- 
tebello, 460—of Baron Larrey, 460, 
note — inaccuracies of Napier's style, 
460, 461—Sir John Moore’s real views 
of the Spanish, 461, 462—arms want- 
ing, 462—exertions to provide them at 
Salamanca, 462—escape of Lord Proby, 
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462—of Colonel Pasley, 462, note—fal- 
lacy of Napier’s assertions shown, 463 
—state of affairs towards the end of 
November, 463, 464—the Spanish Go- 
vernment not culpable for indicating 
Valladolid as the base of Sir John 
Moore’s operations, 464— great diffi- 
culties of his situation, 4€5—Savary’s 
account of the French operations com- 
pared with Napier’s, 465, note—why 
Sir John Moore could only act on the 
defensive, 465 — an asseition of Na- 
pier respecting Lord Hutchinson re- 
tuted, 465, 406—views of Sir John 
Moore’s officers, 466—his plan of de- 
fensive warfare stated, 466, note—why 
changed, 467—Napier’s account of the 
Spaniards contradicted by the French, 
467, note—Sir J. Moore advances on 
Madrid, 467—his object wholly mis- 
taken by Napier, 468, and note—tend- 
ency ot the movement, 463, 469 — 
head-quarters at Alaejos, 459—how Sir 
John Moore obtains a knowledge of 
the position and movements of the 
French troops, 469—determines to cross 
the Duero at Toro, 469—why deter- 
mines to effect a junction with Baird 
before arriving at Valladolid, 469, and 
note—Napier's mistake in saying Hope 
was ordered to cross the Duero at 
Tordesillas corrected, 469, 470—ano- 
ther mistake as to Valderas, 470— 
arrangements made at Alaejos, 470, 471 
—Napier’s censure of Romana, con- 
trasted with Lord Wellington’s praise, 
471, 472—principle of Sir John Moore’s 
movement, 4733—Romana defended from 
Napier’s imputation of breach of con- 
tract, 473, 474—and from a charge of 
misconduct at Astorga, 475 — which 
shown to be absurd, 475, 476—Pasley’s 
testimovy in favour of Romana, 476, 
note—position of the army at Sahagun, 
476, 477—circumstances under which 
Sir J. Moore retires beyond the Esla, 
477—plar of his retreat to Corunna, 
477, 478—force advancing on Astorga, 
478—proportion of British to, 475 
state of Romana’s troops, 478—to fight 
at Astorga why out of the question, 478 
—refutation ot Napier’s account as to 
the detaching the light brigades, 478, 
479—romance of his account of a jour- 
ney of Napoleon’s 479— inaccuracy re- 
specting Heudelet’s division, 479, 480— 
what led tou Moore’s procrastination of 
the arrangements for his retreat, 480— 
consequences, 480 — Napier’s charge 
against Mvore’s officers, 450, 48i1—mode 
ot warfare recommended by the former, 
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481, 482—the only two possible lines of 
retreat described, 482 — determination 
not to embark at Vigo, when taken, 
483—accident to Moore’s despatches, 
484—consequence of, 484—revival of 
discipline at Lugo, 484—his anxiety to 
risk a battle, 484—nature of the ground, 
484—important circumstance with re- 
spect to Sir J. Moore’s whole retreat, 
484, note—march resumed on the Sth 
January, 485—delay of bringing up the 
left wing, how caused, 485—date of 
arrival of army at Corunna, 485—Soult's 
testimony in favour of Sir John Moore, 
485 — military view of the country 
round Corunna, 485, 486—date of ap- 
pearance of the fleet, 486—of the em- 
barkation,486—that of the infantry why 
deferred, 486—state of things when the 
attack commenced, 486 — incorrect 
statement of Napier disproved, 456— 
Baird’s orders, 486—how observed, and 
with what results, 487—death of Moore, 
487—character, 487— Napier’s  state- 
ment that Soult raised a monument to 
him at Corunna disputed, 487, 488— 
Soult’s claim of victory, how refuted, 
488—length of the review accounted 
for, 488, 489—its object, 489. 

apier, Col. W.F.P., his History of the Pe- 
ninsudar War reviewed (Third Article), 
LVL. 492-542--remarks on his account 
of the effect of Sir John Moore's cam- 
paign on the English, 492, 493—of the 
allies,493-the war not made asecondary 
object of by ministers, 494—what the 
most effectual aid afforded by Spain 

494—how really viewed by ministers 

494—author’s inconsistencies, 495—his 
ridicule of the Archduke Charles, 495— 
his prominent objects, 495, 496—injus- 
tice to the Spaniards, 496, 497—force 
of the French army, 497—ineffectual 
to put down Spanish resistance, 497— 
Napoleon untrammelled by system, 498 
—Napier’s unfortunate account of the 
sieges of Zaragoza, 498, 499—Palafox, 
499—the Cataionians not wanting in 
courage, 499, 500—character of Reding, 
500, 501—diligence of Spanish in pro- 
curing information, 501—injustice of 
Napier’s charges on them, 50)—efforts 
made by Sir John Moore to obtain in- 
telligence, 501, 502—how assisted by the 
Spaniards, 502, and note—curious docu- 
ments captured, nofe—instance of Spa- 
nish zeal, 503—Lord Collingwood’ s evi- 
dence why disputable, 503-—comparison 
between the French and Spanish troops, 
504—small proportion of light troops in 
Wellington’s army, 504—their compo- 
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sition, 504—Napier’s misrepresentation 
of the state of Spain at the end of Ja- 
nuary, 1809, 505, 506—his unreason- 
ableness, 506—nature of his projects, 
506—instance of his misrepresentation 
in small matters, 507—his erroneous 


account of the rivers in Portugal, 508— , 


military character thereof, 508, 509— 
the Tagus and Douro seldom fordable, 
509 — military character of the moun- 
tains, 509—of the frontier-line, 509, 
510—obstacies to lateral communication 
why more adverse to invaders than 
defenders, 510 — superficial military 
opinions of Colonel Napier, 510—Mas- 
sena’s operations in 1810, 510—routes 
from Almeida to Lisbon, 516, 511—uses 
made of the lateral communications by 
Lord Wellington, 511—folly of the 
reproaches of the Junta, 512—duty of 
British ministers to prevent Cadiz fall- 
ing, 513—results of Napier’s partiality 
in describing the operations of Soult, 
513, 514—his first step how obstructed, 
514—the Ordenanga, what and when 
established, 514, note—the author’s me- 
thod of favouring his friends, 514—his 
account of certain performances of 
Soult, 515—Count Heudelet’s register, 
516, 517—Napier’s error respecting 
Romana’s army corrected, 517—doubts 
of statement of his respecting a battle, 
517—mistake respecting Orense, 518— 
example of his partiality, an 
towards the Spanish corrected, 518,519 
—treatment of them by the French, 519 
—pre-eminent cruelty of Franceschi’s 
cavalry, 519, and nofe—Soult’s treat- 
ment of his sick, 520—St. Cyr’s, 520, 
note—Oporto not built in a hollow, 52]— 
results of Soult’s system, 521—inaccu- 
racy of the account of the battle of 
Medellin, 521, 522—Soult’s administra- 
tion of the Entre Minho E Douro, 522, 
523— what the main instruments of 
French ambition, 523, 524— Soult’s 
dreams of sovereignty, 524, and note— 
Napier’s silence respecting this, 524, note 
—trelations of the peasantry and the 
French, 524, 525—effect of return of 
Sir A. Wellesley, 526—importance of a 
base in military movements, 526—what 
the base of his operations, 526—argu- 
ment from this against a proposition of 
Napier’s, 526, 527—the expedition 
against Soult, why preferable to going 
against Victor, 526, 527—Napier’s se- 
cond proposition why not noticed, 528— 
his third disputed, 528—another error 
528—nature of the march to Lisbon, 
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528, 529—he overrated the importance 
of the intrigue among Soult’s officers, 
529—another misstatement, 529, 530— 
object of the French troops between 
the Douro and the Vouga, 530—Soult’s 
views, 530, 531—origin of the attempt 
to force the Douro at Oporto, 531, note 
—Napier’s barber, 531, 532—erroneous 
account of General Murray’s move- 
ments, 532—order of march for the 
12th of May, 532, note—author's ca- 
lumnies, 533—refuted, 533, 534—troops 
under Sir John Murray, 534—variance 
of his plan and narrative of the passage 
of the Douro with facts, 534, 535, and 
note 536—character of his observations, 
536—of his account of the French re- 
treat from, 537 — reason of delay of 
supplies at Oporto, 537, note—menda- 
city of Le Noble, 537—Soult’s Spanish 
pedlar, 538—his inspirations, 538—the 
author’s injustice to General Loison, 
539, note—ignorance respecting locali- 
ties, 539—corrected, 539, 540—what 
the composition of the Portuguese 
troops, 540—Major Dulong’s services, 
540—real state of the bridge of Ponte 
Nova, 541—of the pass at that of Mi- 
serella, 541—professions of Napier in 
his preface, 541—how departed trom in 
the work, 541, 542. 

Naples, remarks on the patronage of 
science in, XLII. 310. 

Napo, the, where joins the Amazon, LVII. 
wv») 


Napoleon Buonaparte, sums extracted 
from Portugal by, XLI. 206. 

, his conduct to- 
wards Spain contrasted with the conduct 
of Edward I. towards Scotland, X LI. 
345—his modes of replenishing his ex- 
chequer stated, 496—effects of his con- 
tinental system, 525. 








» a parallel betwixt, 
and Nelson, after the manner of Plu- 
tarch, might be drawn, XLII. 79, 








» singular plan of 
writing the life of, XLLiI. 198—his 
senate a mere tool, 225—as much a 
follower as a leader of the French, 234 
—his saying on a revolution in France, 
242—patronizes La Grange. 314—and 
Laplace, 314—and Volta, 315—spares 
the lives of certain French ministers, 
586. 





» advises and exe- 
cutes the destruction of the Société du 
Panthéon, XLV. 185. 





» his Pyrrhonism 
regarding the descentof Madame Junot 








not 
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from the Imperial House of the Com- 
neni, XLV1. 315—makes a proposal of 
marriaze to Madame Permon, and is re- 
fused, 324—quizzed General Junot for 
his marriage, 325—his téte-a-téetes with 
Madame Junot described, 333—charac- 
ter of his family, 336. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, character of his 
St. Helena Mémoires, XLVIII. 456. 





» holds an Institute 
of savans of an evening during his 
voyage to Egypt, LI. 12—the proceed- 
ings described, 12—his taste, temper, 
12, 13—and ignorance, 13—could hardly 
write or spell, 13, 14, (and XIV. 77)— 
according to l’Abbé de Pradt ‘ pro- 
foundly ignorant,’ 14, note—pains he 
took to magnify his real character, 15— 
mode by which he became sole governor 
of France, 17. 

shis Lettres a José- 








phine, pendant la premiére Campagne 
d' Italie, le Consuiat, et 2 Empire; et 
Lettres de Joséphine & Napoléon, et @ sa 
Fille, reviewed, LIL. 178-184—charac- 
ter of the work, 178—his estimation for 
Josephine, 178—object of the publica- 
tion, 175—the character of Buonaparte’s 
attachment for Josephine shown from 
the letters, 178, 179—a remarkable pro- 
ceeding of his, 180—remarks on the 
circumstances of his marriage with Jo- 
sephine, 180, 181—difference between 
his feelings towards her in the early 
and later parts of his career, 181—his 


fondness for his step-children, 181— | 


cause of his determination to divorce 
Josephine, 181—how he was persuaded 
to relent, 18l—and increases in cordi- 


ality to her, 181—character of his let- | 


ters after assuming the crown, 181, 152 
—mauner in which he alludes to his 
Victories, 182—explanation of this, 153 
—his own account of the battle of Eylau, 
183 —the value of the letters, 183—their 


number, and further remarks on their | 


character, 183, 184—and on the points 
of Buonaparte’s character which they 
illustrate, 184— instance of Josephine’s 
influence with him, 216, 217—penchant 
for military and other decorations in- 
troduced by him on the continent, 562, 
note. 

, his mode of eat- 





ing, LIV. 150—ill effects of, on import- 
ant occasions, 150. 





, similarity of his 
features to the Emperor Claudius, LV. 








239—Niebuhr’s sketch of his character, | 


240. 





, anecdote of, LVI. 
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7, note—compared with Hannibal, 139, 
140—how he came to fail in Spain, 145 
—his views at an early period of the 
contest, 440, 441—true character of his 
politics, 442—meeting at Erfurth, 442 
—his journey from Bayonne to Vittoria, 
458—arrangements for his journeys, 
458, note. 


Napoleon Buonaparte, anecdote of his ac- 


quaintance with Robespierre, LVII. 384 
—his refusal of the commandantship 
of Paris disputed, 385—what the only 
authentic record of his birth, 385, nole 
—how signed his Christian name in 
early life, 285, mote—his real birth-day 
ascertained, 386—obscurity of his early 
history, 338—official account of Vindé- 
miaire, 1795, 388—his military fame, 
498. 





, anecdote of his 
attention to dress, LIX. 407, 408, 


Napoleon in Council, or Opinions delivered 


by Buonaparte in the Council of State ; 
translated from the French of Baron 
Pelet (de la Lozére), &c., by Capt. Basil 
Hall, R.N., reviewed, LVILI. 473-497 
—apologies of Pelet and Hall, why 
nugatory, 473—Pelet’s admissivn as to 
the St. Helena conversations of Napo- 
leon, 473—Captain Hiall’s, 473—his 
account of Pelet’s claims to confidence, 
474—inaccurate in several points, 474, 
475—M. Pelet’s assumption of a title, 
475, 476—passion for equality not pre- 
valent in France, 476, and note—cha- 
racter of M. Pelet and his book, 476, 
477—result of it as to Napoleon’s cha- 
racter, 477 —division of the work, 477— 
preliminary observations on the opi- 
nions, 477—Napoleon’s want of logic, 
478, 479—his maxims respecting legis- 
lative assemblies, 479, 480—on public 
instruction, 480—a proposition of M. 
Vatout, 450, 481—Napoleon on admi- 
nistration of justice, 481, 482-—a bétise of 
his, 453—opmmions on the clergy, 483, 
454—on conscription, 484, 485—that 
measure a cause, not a consequence, of 
wars, 485—the elder Bourbons, how 
deserved to lose the throne, 485—Napo- 
poleon on military dress, 485—his ob- 
ject in wishing to introduce white uni- 
forms, 485, 486-—-Napoleon on a national 
bauk, 486—cause of his severe remarks 
on M. Recamier, 487—Pelet’s opinion 
of the figure made by him in Council, 
437—Pelet’s account of the Buonaparte 
family, 487, 488—General Cervoni s in- 
troduction of Napoleon, 488—his rank 
at the siege of Toulon, 488—error, per- 
haps intentional, of M. Pelet, 459— 
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circumstances of his receiving a com- 
mand in Vindémiaire, 1795, 489— 
Pelet’s connexion with M. Otto, 489— 
candour of his account of the rupture 
of the Treaty of Amiens, 489, 490— 
Napoleon’s object in it, 490—Pelet’s 
account of the murder of the Duc d’En- 


ghien,490,491—Napoleon’s,appearance | 
in Council, 491, 492—his state as First | 


Consul, 492—his hatred of the city of 
Paris, 492, 493—his generalship, 493, 
494—delays of the constitutional autho- 
rities in declaring him Emperor, how 
determined, 494—life of Julian, how far 
similar to that of Napoleon, 494, note— 
pretensions of the Senate to become a 
House of Peers, 494, 495—an apostrophe 
of Mr. Fox imitated, 495—its history, 
495, note—surmises of M. Pelet’s views 
in the publication, 495, 496—his and 
Captain Hall’s merits, 496—the work, 
why not much spoken of in France, 
496— inaccuracies of translation noted, 
496-—-commendation of the work, 497. 

Napper, Rev. Dr. Richard, his relation- 
ship to Napier of Merchiston, and con- 
nexion with Lilly. LI. 458—his cha- 
racter as an astrologist, 458. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean and Behring’s Straits, to co-ope- 
rate with the Polar Expeditions, by Capt. 
F. W. Beechey, R.N., reviewed, XLV. 
57-97. See Beechey, Captain F, W. 

Narrative of a Visit to the American 
Churches, by a Deputation from the Con- 
gregationa’ Union of England and Wales, 
by Andrew Reed, D.D., and James 
Sathewe, D.D., reviewed, LIV. 392- 
413. See America, the United States 
of North. 

Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para, 
across the Andes, and down the Amazon: 
undertaken with a view of ascertaining 
the practicability of a Navigable Commu- 
nication with the Atlantic by the Rivers 
Pachitea, the Ayali, and the Amazon, by 
Lieut. W. Smyth, and Mr. F. Lowe, 
marae LVI. 1-29. See Amazon, 
the. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Coun- 
try in South Africa, by Captain Allen 
F. Gardiner, R.N., reviewed, LVIII. 
1-29. See Zoolus, the. 

Narrative of Memorable Events in Paris in 
1814,characterized and quoted, X LVIII. 
265, and note. 

Nasamonians, remarks on the story of the, 
mentioned by Herodotus, XLI. 228, 
233. 


Naseby, description of the battle of, LIV. 
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Nash, Mr., his taste in laying out grounds 


noticed, XLVII. 322. 


Nassau; Bubbles from the Brunnens of 


Nassau, by an Old Man, reviewed, L. 
308, et seq.—climate of, 313—account 
of the productions, 313, 314—account 
of duke of, 314, 315—statement of his 
income, 315. 


Natal. See Zoolus, the. 
National Gallery, the ; Prospects of the Na- 


tion in regard to the National Gallery, by 
C. Purser, reviewed, LVIII. 61, et seg. 
See Architecture. 


Nations, eastern, why less objects of cu- 


riosity now than formerly, stated, XLI. 
27—in what a nation’s strength con- 
sists, pointed out, 198. 


Natural History, Systems and Methods in, 


by J. E. Bicheno, reviewed, XLI. 302 
—statement of the circumstances at 
present favourable to the advancement 
of the science of, 302—account of the 
causes which have brought it into dis- 
credit, 302—remarks on the value of 
the Systema Nature of Linneus, 302— 
observations on an error of our na- 
turalists in following too servilely the 
example of Linneus, 303—the change 
in public opinion, as to natural history, 
produced by continentel influence, m- 
ticed, 303—Ray, Willoughby, and Lis- 
ter, the fathers of European natural his- 
tory, 303—statement of mistakes in 
the method of studying natural history, 
attempted to be obviated by Mr. Bi- 
cheno, 304—his remarks too limited, 
305—whence the inquiries of the na- 
turalist, in his study of animals, may 
be said to commence, stated, 305—ob- 
servations on the proceedings of the 
naturalist in formmg kingdoms, or 
classes, 308—and in forming orders and 
applying names, 309—the defects in the 
Linnean system pointed out, 309 — 
the question as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding in the arrangement and distri- 
bution of animals, if former systems 
were disregarded, considered, 31 1—the 
method of division termed Dichotomous 
recommended, 311—this method and 
its advantages described, 311—remarks 
on the impossibility of distributing or- 
ganized beings, according to their affi- 
nities, by one method, 312—M. Cuvier 
mistaken in supposing he has accom- 
plished this, 313—the error of Linnzvus, 
Jussieu, and Cuvier, in supposing that 
animals and vegetables might be ex- 
hibited, according to their affinities, by 
a single natural method, pointed out, 
313— the impracticability of such a 
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system demonstrated, 313— illustration 


| 


of this as to animals, 314—and asto | 


vegetables, 315— account of the me- 


thods in natural history which depend | 


on the metaphysical notions entertained 
regarding the law of continuity, 316— 
the methods in natural history which 
assume the existence of this law, ex- 
amined, 318—the system of Progressive 
Development considered, 318—the sys- 


tem of Circular Affinities examined, | 


322—geology opposed to this system, 
397 


Natural History, an accurate knowledge 
of, rarely advanced by the publication 
of general systems, XLVII, 332—the 
necessity for a division of labour in, and 
for a clear system of arrangement, 


pointed out, 332—the advantage of a | 
natural classification of animals, con- | 


sidered, 335—species of insects, 335— 
of fishes, 337—of birds, 337—of the 
class mammalia, 337 — observations 
on the emigration of animals, 338—the 
cause of irregular migration considered. 
33¢ 


———- Philosophy ; Sir John Herschel’s 
Preliminary Discourse on the Siudy of 
Natural Philosophy, reviewed, XLV. 
374-407—history of physical science 
how attractive, 374—value of the an- 
nual reports of Cuvier and Berzelius, 
375, and nofe—character of this work, 
376—qualifications and attainments of 
the author, 376, 377—nature of the 
work, 377—how a comment on the No- 
vum Organon, 378—its division, 378— 
real nature of induction, 378, and note, 
379—of Lord Bacon’s failures in, 381- 


383—discoveries as to the nature of | 


heat, 383-387—<difference between him 
and the moderns on heat, 387— process 
of deduction, 387-389 — terminology, 
390, 391—small advance of botany in 
induction, 391—yet not a mere classifi- 
cation, 391, 392—chemistry in its in- 
fancy as an inductive science, 392— 
value of Dalton’s law, 392, 393—place 
of mineralogy in the scale of advance, 
393—why must share in the advance 
of chemistry, 393—discovery of isomor- 
phism, 394 — how corroborated by 





Clarke, 394—state of the sciences called | 


physics, 394—electro-magnetism, 395— 
science of the mew properties of licht, 
395—optics an inductive science, 395— 
discoveries of Herschel and Airy in, 


396—mechanics an entire science, J96— | 


mechanics of fluids theoretically com- 
plete, 396—motion of waves, 396—best 
theorized from experience, and why, 
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396, 397 — astronomy, 397 — certain 
sciences why omitted above, 397, 398— 
peculiar charm of Herschel's Third Part, 
398—object of the Second Part, 398— 
Bacon’s plan of scientific investigation, 
398, 399—anticipation not to be in- 
dulged, 399, 400—on the atomic theory, 
400, 401—Herschel why likely to be 
mistaken, 401—instance of his rules for 
scientific research, 401, 402—iustances 
of the utility of science, 402-304— 
knowledge why not to be valued from 
its applications alone, 404, 405—style 
and manner of the treatise, 405, 406— 
conclusion, 406, 407. 

Naturalists, observations on the dis- 
putes of, and their effects, XLVIT. 334. 

Nature, effects of events and scenes in, 
upon the mind, XLVIII. 288. 

Naugerio, remarks on his poetry, LIT. 
164, 165. 

Navs, the true root of the word ascer- 
tained, XLIV. 29, note. 

Nauta, account of village of, LVIT. 22. 

Nautical Novels. See Port Admiral. 

Naval Tactics of Mr. John Clerk, of Eldin, 
the question whether the work was 
known to Lord Rodney before the battle 
with De Grasse on the 12th April 1782, 
investigated, XLII. 5i—value of the 
work, 60. 

Neval Timler and Arboriculture, Mr. 
Patrick Matthew's work on, reviewed, 
XLIX. 125. See Dry Rot. 

Naval Uniform, inquiry into the first in- 
troduction of the British, XLVIII. 
503. 

Navarin, observations on the impolicy of 
the battle of, XLI. 491. 

Navarino, the effect of the battle of, on 
the Turks, stated, XLIII. 502—causes 
of, 538, 545-553, 

, statement of the force of the 
fleets engaged in the battle of, LIV. 
504, note. 

Navarre, Don Francisco Phebus, king of, 
surnamed the Handsome, courts Donra 
Juana of Castile, XLIIL. 62—his sud- 
den death, 62. 

Navenavehia, a chief of Huahine, builds 
a house for himself, XLIIL. 38, 

Navigation, boat, account of a miraculous 
escape in, L. 138. 

Navy, the annual charge of the British, 
stated, X LI. 505. 

-, British, statement of the number 

of ships in, on the Ist of January, 1833, 

XLIX. 134—calculations as to the quan- 

tity of wood required for their con- 

struction, 134—estimate of the probable 
saving of timber in, from the discovery 








Nebuchadnezzar, the connexion between 
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of an effectual preventive of dry rot, 
134. 


— Jubbar Khan, description of, LII. 
388. 

Nazianzen, Gregory, the assertion of Vol- 
taire that he was the Thespis of the 
modern European drama, considered, 
XLVI. 480—his Xeieres raexmy noticed, 
480, and note. 

Neapolitan Revolution, its character de- 
scribed, XLIX. 164. 


sacred and Egyptian history ended by 
the conquest of, XLIIT. 154. 

Necho, the, of Scripture, the name of, de- 
ciphered on Egyptian monuments, 
XLII. 154. 

Necker, M., remarks on his financial ope- 
rations, XLII. 495. 

, an analogy between his con- 
duct and that of Karl Grey pointed 
out, XLVI. 561, note. 

—-, how he calculated the popula- 
tion of France, LIII. 73 —corroboration 
of his conjecture, 73, 74. 

. Madame, Gibbon’s early love for, 
L. 276, note. 

Neff, Felix, Pastor of the High Alps, Me- 
moir of, and of his labours among the 
French Protestants of Dauphiné, a rem- 
nant of the primitive Christians of Gaul, 
by William Stephen Gilly, M. A., 
reviewed, XLIX. 47 — account ef 
Neff'’s birth and education, 49—his 
boyish aspirations for military fame, 
noticed, 50—and for scientific research, 
50—engages himself to a nursery-man, 
and at the age of sixteen publishes a 
treatise on the culture of trees, 50— 
enters as a private the military service 
of Geneva, 50—quits the army and pre- 
pares for holy orders, 50—received into 
the church as a Proposant, 50—em- 
ployed for three years in this capacity 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and | 
in the cantons of Neufchatel, Berne, | 
and the Pays de Vaud, 51—invited to | 
Grenoble, 51—supplies at Mens the 
place of an absent pastor, 51—account 
of the difficulties he had to contend 
with there, 51—visits the district of 
Vizille, 52—is appointed pastor-cate- 
chist, 53—repairs to England to obtain 
ordination, 55—is ordained in a chapel 
in the Poultry, 55—returns to Mens, 
§6—is appointed pastor of Arvieux in 
the department of the High Alps, 58— 
account of the extent of his parish, 58 
—Neff’s manse described, 59—uaccount 
of his multifarious duties, 59—observa- 
tions on the relative degree of piety 
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in the lower and more elevated moun- 
tain hamlets, 60—remarks on his hos- 
tility to sports of every kind, 61—de- 
scription of the village of Dormilleuse, 
62—and of its inhabitants, 62—re- 
marks on the affection of the people for 
Neff, 63—account of his exertions for 
their welfare, 64— persuades them to 
make canals forthe purpose of irriga- 
tion, 65—account of the Val Fressiniere 
and of its inhabitants, 67—observations 
on their language, 69—account of their 
character, 70—and of their treatment 
of their women, 70—Neff builds and 
establishes a school at Dormilleuse, 71 
—description of the mode of teaching 
adopted, 72—the effect of his lectures 
on geometry, stated, 73—cost of his 
winter academy, 74 — dangers from 
avalanches, 75—death of Neff, 77—his 
character described, 77 — observations 
on the value of his example, 77. 

Negri, Dr. Gaetano, his evidence before 
the Anatomical Committee, noticed, 
XLII. 15, note. 

Negro-English language, the, The New 
Testament translated into, reviewed, 
XLII. 553-564 — Bolingbroke’s ac- 
count of that language, 553—called 
Talkee-talkee, 553—preferred by ine 
Creole ladies to any other, 553—Sted- 
man’s account of, 553—a lingo rather 
than a language, 555—example of, with 
English rendering, 557. 

Negro slaves, their spirit of deception, L. 
334, 385 — and of manumitted negroes, 
386—thoughtlessness of, 386 — pictu- 
resque character of their villages, 387, 
388—olten get rich in the West Indies, 
387—free negroes never known to hire 
themselves out to labour in Jamaica, 
389—their habits, 389—their feigned 
sicknesses, 392, 393—story of a runa- 
way negro, 394, 395—their condition 
compared with that of the Roman 
slave, 410. 

Negroes, speculative opinions on their 
being the civilizers of mankind, XLII. 
129—cruel treatment of, in Dutch Gui- 
ana, 554—ominous ditty sung in the 
West Indies over a traveller by, 556— 
language of, 556—singular tradition of, 
560—ill treatment of, 562. 

, account of the American, XLVIIL 





213. 





, mode of stowage on the middle 
passage, LV. 252—enclosed in casks 
and thrown overboard, 253—stowage in 
a Spanish slaver, 255, 256—want of 
water, 256—madness, 257—1mortality of, 
on the middle passage, 258—suicides, 
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262—women remarkably fond mothers, 
263—average annual expense of each, 
before emancipation, 271—probable ad- 
ditional cost after, 27 1—effects of check- 
ing importation of, into foreign colonies, 
284. 


Negroni, Princess, a character in Lucrece 
Borgia, LI. 190. 

Nudes, the question as to the sense in 
which the Greeks used the word, con- 
sidered, XLI. 227. 

Nelson, Earl, termed a British admiral 
the best of ambassadors, and why, L. 
439. 





, Admiral, a parallel between, and 
Napoleon Buonaparte, after the manner 
of Plutarch, might be drawn, XLII. 
79. 





—— , Taised to the peerage, 
XLII. 320. 





. his high opinion of the 
conduct and character of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, noticed, XLIX. 
487. 

Neper's bones, what, explained, LII. 465. 

Nepos, Cornelius, character of his style, 
LI1. 88—and of his biographies, 89. 

Nepotism, rise of, in Papal Rome, traced, 
LV, 292, 293—its fall, 313. 

Neptunists, the, notice of, XLIIT. 423. 
Neptunus, Cicero’s remarks on the ordi- 
nary etymology of the word, LI1. 78. 
Neri, Philippo, his character, LV. 322 
Nesle, La Tour de, L1. 177, et seq. 

Drama. 

Nest, the, of a bird, wonderful phenome- 
non it presents, LI. 219, 220. 

Net, description of a trawl-net, LVIII. 
350, 351. 

Netherlands, account of the agricultural 
colonies formed in the, XLI. 529. 

—, the, account of the state of 
science in, XLIII. 320. 

Neuter gender, the, how distinctive of 
4 Indo-European languages, LVII. 


‘ae 





Neuville, M. Hyde de, early polities of, | 
XLIIL. 586. 

Nevile, account of the family of, XLII. 
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New College, Oxford, strictures on the 
privilege claimed by the members of, 
taking degrees without examination, 
LI. 144, and note. 

New England and her Institutions, by one 
of her Sons, reviewed, LIII, 289-312. 
See America. 

New England, character of the first set- 
tlers in, LVII. 145, 146. 

— Grenada, account of the produce of 

the mines of, XLIII, 281-286. 
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volcanic 


line through, 


XLIII. 449. 


—— Orleans, observations on the com- 


mercial importance of the town of, and 
on the dissolute morals of the popula- 
tion, XLI. 441—¢description of the balls 
and masquerades given at, 441—re- 
marks on the prejudice of the Creoles 
against the Quaderons, 441, 442. 

» width and depth of the 
river Mississippi at the town of, XLIII. 


South Wales, catechism for Tahiti 





printed in, XLIILI. 12 





; Two Expeditions into 
the Interior of Southern Australia, with 
Observations on the General Resources of 
New South Wales; by Captain Charles 
Sturt; reviewed, LIV, 413, e¢ seg. See 
Emigration. 





» Wanderings in New 


South Wales, Batavia, Pedir Coast, Sin- 


gapore, and China, being the Journal of a 
Naturalist during 1832, 1833, 1834, by 
George Bennett, F.L.S., &c., reviewed, 
LIII. 1-19. See Bennett, George. 


New Testament, translated into the Negro- 


English language by the missionaries of 
the United Brethren, reviewed, XLIII. 
553-564—outcry against the Bible So- 
ciety caused by, 558—demand for, 559 
—defence of, 560. 


New York, United States of North Ame- 


rica, account of the mode of transacting 
business in the Legislature of, XLI. 


27. 





, account of the blockade of the 
town of, in 1804, XLVLI. 167. 

» city, story of a coloured boy 
at, LIV. 400, 401—population of, 401— 
emigration to, 420. 

Zealand, trade of, in dried human 
heads, XLY. 88. 





New Zealand, Narrative of a Nine Months’ 


Residence in, together with a Journal of a 
Residence in Tristan @ Acunha, by Au- 
gustus Earle, reviewed, XLVIIL. 132— 

the work a spirited performance, 132— 
the sweeping sarcasms against the Eng- 
lish missionaries tinged by personal 
prejudice, 133—account of the rapid 
increase of intercourse between the port 
of London and New Zealand, 133- 

the importance of New Zealand stated, 
135—account of its first discovery, 135 
—the appearance of the country de- 
scribed, 136—account of the natives, 
136—account of a ballet in puris natu- 
ratibus, 136—the settlement of E. O, 
Racky described, 137—settlement at 


Korakadika, 138—observations on the 
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social qualities of the natives, 138—and 
on the active industry of their chiefs, 
139—the causes of that industry stated, 
139—anecdote illustrative of their anx- 
iety to obtain gunpowder, 139—remarks 
on female infanticide, 140—account of 
the degraded position of the women, 
140—and of the method of courtship 
and matrimony, 140—infidelity in a 
wife never forgiven, 141—proofs of the 
existence of cannibalism in New Zea- 
land, 142—account of ‘ King George,’ 
145—a proof of the innate benevolence 
of woman noticed, 145, 145—account 
of the cruelties practived by the natives 
on each other, 147—account of the de- 
struction of the French captain, Ma- 
rion, and his crew, 147—and of the 
massacre of Captain Thompson, and 
the crew of the Boyd, 148—and of the 
shipwreck of the Mercury and Exter- 
prise, and the treatment of the crews, 
149—the progress of the natives in arts 
and manners described, 150—merits of 
the missionaries, 150—account of their 
settlement at Kiddy-Kiddy, 150—and 
at Marsden Vale, 151—anecdotes of 
the missionaries, 153—the art of tatoo- 
ing described, 155—skill of Aranghie, 
the artist, 155—Tristan d’Acunha de- 
scribed, 156, et seq. 

New Zealand, appearance of the natives 
of, LILI, 10. 

Newark, remarks on the execution of a 
cutpurse caused at, by James 1, of Eng- 
land, without trial, XLI. 57. 

Newbery, Mr., his connexion with Oliver 
Goldsmith, LVII. 305. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his Address to all 
Classes and Conditrons of E-nglishmen, re- 
viewed, XLVII.559—its character, 557. 

» his character de- 

scribed, L. 94—Horace Walpole’s opi- 

nion of his character stated, 94—Lord 

Waldegrave’s account of his speeches in 

















































his morbid restlessness of mind, 94— 
and on his complaints against his bro- 
ther, Mr. Pelham, 95—extracts from 
his letters, 95, 96—his confidence in his 
brother and Lord Hardwicke, 96—a 
warm supporter of the house of Bruns- 
wick, 96—his love of power free from 
any mercenary tint, 97—Lord Chester- 
field’s eulogy on the Duke, 97—the 
Pelhams fortunate in the steady friend- 
ship of Lord Hardwicke, 97. 
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exploded, 55—alleged nature of it, 55, 


parliament noticed, 94—observations on | 





56—case of King v. Luffe, 56—opposed — 


to Goodright v. Saul, 56—statement of | 


the material facts of the Banbury case, 

56, 57—remarks on the decision of it, 

57, 58—arguments in support of it, 58, 

59—against, 59, 60—Sir Harris Nico- 

las’s conclusion of his Report, 61, 62. 

Nicropolis, memorable battle of, XLIX. 
294, 


Niebuhr, his remarks on Livy, noticed, 
XLII. 122. 


——-—, the elder, short account of his 


eastern travels, XLII. 23. 

—, how indebted to Bentley, XLVI. 
164—some of his notions as to the ori- 
gin of the Italian tribes, combated with 
great ingenuity by Professor Jikel, 


» George Berthold, Reminiscences 
of an Intercourse with, &c., by Francis 
Lieber, reviewed, LV. 234-250—cha- 
racter of the book, 234—amusing ac- 
count of the author's life, 234—his early 
devotion to the cause of Greece, 234— 
kindness of Niebuhr to him, 235—Nie- 
buhr’s station at Rome, 235—descrip- 
tion of Lieber’s attire, 235—becomes 
tutor to one of Niebuhr’s sons, 236— 
returns to Prussia, and goes to prison, 
236—is liberated by Niebuhr’s inter- 
ference, 236—comes to England, 236— 
goes to America, 236—becomes profes- 
sor in the college of South Carolina, 
236, 237—character of Niebuhr, 237— 
his parentage, birth, education at Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere, travels, and stu- 
dies, 237, 238—made secretary to Count 
Bernstorff. 238—his admiration of Eng- 
lishmen, 238—date of his entrance into 
the Prussian service, 238—his abhor- 
rence of French domination, 238—his 
sketch of the French character, 238— 
239—respect for Carnot, 239—remarks 
on Napoleon, 239, 240—opinion of 
Count Deserre, 240—appointed privy 
councillor of Prussia, 240—his part in 
the organization of Prussia, 240—reads 
lectures at Berlin University, 240— 
these the groundwork of his first edi- 
tion of the History of Rome, 240, 241— 
establishes a journal at Berlin, 241— 
date of his work on Great Britain, 241 
—is appointed minister at Rome, 241— 
examines the existing antiquities of 
Rome, 241—fruits of this, 241—returns 
to Germany and establishes the Rhei- 
nisches Museum, 241—destruction of his 
hbrary by fire, 241—death and age, 
241—domestic character, 241, 242— 
iriendships, 242—his estmate of Ho- 








» account of his 
foundation scholarships in Oxford, LII. | 
149, 150. 

(Thomas . Hollis 
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Niebuhr, Carsten, who, explained, LY. 
Nieuwentyt, Mynheer, his view of natural 


Niger, Dissertation onthe Course and pro- 


mer, 242, 243—remarks on the influence 
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Pelham), Lady M. W. Montague’s ac- 
count of, LVIII. 157—date of his ac- 
cession to the title, 158. 

Newcastle, Duchess of, her allegorical 
characters, XLIII. 492. 

. the Marquis of, his conduet 
at the battle of Marston Moor, LIV. 
339. 

Newell, Miss, marries Gutzlaff, the mis. 
sionary, LI. 469—her character, 469. 
Newgate, Mr. Wakefield’s work on, re. 
viewed, XLVII. 170. See Wakefield 

and Punishment of Death. 

Newmarket, account of the race-meetings 
and of the racing at, XLIX. 337, et 
seq: 

Newspaper reports, Mr. Pelham’s opinion 
of the, L. 93. 

Newspapers, Sunday, observations on, 
XLIV. 90—and on the profits arising 
from indecent or slanderous, 94, 103, 

, effects of, from allowing a 
corner for poetry and notices of bocks, 
XLVI. 94. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, the construction of his 
system of optics, XLIII. 183—his r- 
buke of Halley, 207—his discoveries 
mate the reign of William III. illw 
trious, 332. 





—_- — , appointed Master and 
Warden of the Mint, XLIiI. 312— 
knighted, 312—pecuniary reward to, 
———_——-, his discoveries ac- 
counted heresies in Catholic States, 
XLII. 413. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, the Life of, published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Use 
ful Knowledge, a mere translation of a 
Frenchman’s libel, X LIV. 57, nofe. 

» anecdote of, XLV. 

345, 346—character of his geometry, 

389. 








, observations on the 
effects of his investigations regarding 
our planetary system, XLVII. 541. 

—_—-— » his Optieal Queries 
quoted, XLVIII. 304. 

—, the inductive proof by 

which he arrived at the theory of the 

heavens, stated, LI. 216, 

» purity of bis charater, 

LV. 96—date of his experments on 

light and colours, 105—adimits his error 

as to the comet of 1680 and 1681, Lll— 

his mode of checking Halley’s impiety, 

113—Flamsteed’s account of Newton's 

visit to Greenwich Observatory, 113— 

and of Sir Isaac’s breach of faith, 114— 

his flippancy in a letter to Flamsteed, 

114—year of his appointment to the 
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of Voss on German literature, 242, 243 
—Niebuhr’s range of knowledge, 243 
—memory, 243—disposition, 243 —po- 
lities, 243, 344—religion, 244, 245— 
reaction in Germany as to Wolff’s Ho- 
meric theory, 245—remarks on indul- 
gences in the Romish Church, 245, 246 
—the one object of Niebuhr’s literary 
ambition, stated, 246—character of his 
work on Rome, 246, 247—not correctly 
called a history, 247, 248—want of a 
history of the last century of the re- 
public, 248—no traces of any collections 
by Niebuhr for that purpose, 249—qua- 
lirications fur an historian of Rome, 249, 
250. 


237. 
theology, LV. 396. 


bable Termination of the, by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Rufane Donkin, G.C. H., reviewed, 
XLI. 226—character of the work, 226 
—excellence of the author as a scholar, 
226—-sources of his errors as to the 
Niger pointed out, 227 — Herodotus 
misrepresented, misquoted, and impro- 
perly translated, by Sir Rufane, im sun- 
port of his theory, 228—Ptolemy also 
misapprehended by him, and how, 229 
— improperly supposes the Cape de 
Verde islands to be the Happy Islands, 
230—his theory making the Nile of 
Herodotus and the Niger of Pliny the 
modern Niger, examined, and shown to 
be erroneous, 233—his mistaken no 
tions, as to other rivers being the Niger, 
combated, 235—his doctrine of fluvial 
aneurisms unsatisfactory, 235—no ves- 
tige of such a river as Sir Rufane con- 
ducts, under the name of the * Nile of 
Bournou,’ to the Syrtis, 236—his as- 
sumed ‘ two rivers’ of Belmah without 
existence, 236—observations on his pro- 
phecy as to the Nile of Egypt, 237— 








his predilection for ancient ciassic autho- 
rities, and disregard of modern ones, 
noticed with remarks, 237—the journey 
of the Beecheys quoted in opposition to 
his ideas regarding the Syrtis, 238— 
ridicules Park for a fancy, the objec- 
tions to which are equally applicable to 
his own theory, 238—the fervour of his 
imagination exhibited in the concluding 
passage of his Dissertation, 238—the 
dry fact the reverse of the picture he 
has drawn, 239—his mistakes as to the 
river of Timbuctoo demonstrated from 
the published account of Clapperton’s 
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Mint, 115—extraordinary letter of his, 


115—a second visit to Greenwich, 118 
—Flamsteed’s sketches of his charac- 
ter, 118 —Whiston’s opinion of him, 
118—his conduct as president of the 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Royal Seciety, 118, 119—third visit to | 


Flamsteed, 119—strange conduct on 


the publication of Flamsteed’s Obserra- | 
tions, 119, 120—his conduct to Flam- | 


steed ata meeting of the Royal Society, 
122, 123—his retention of Flamsteed’s 
papers, 123—his baseness and ingrati- 


tude, 124—Flamsteed’s estimate of, 127 | 


—character of his malady, 123—ex- 
cuse for his conduct to Flamsteed, 128 
—his theory of comets, 197—how de- 
monstrates the figure of the paths of, 
210—date of the Principia, 224. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, Flamsteed stated to 
have understood his theory of gravita- 
tion, LV. note, 568, 569—calls Flam- 
steed a puppy, 569—the affair of the 
sealed packet, 570—no attack made by 
the reviewer in No. CIX. of the Quar- 
terly Review, on Newton's moral or 
phitosophical character, 570—account 
of Newton’s conduct as to certain ob- 
servations of Flamsieed’s, 571—rash- 
ness of Mr. Wheweil’s pamphlet, eu- 
titled Newton and Flamstced, 372. 
——, Bishop, remarks on Rev. Dr. 


NIC 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, his policy 
towards Turkey, considered, XLI. 439. 

Nicholl, Dr., scholastic reputation of, 
XLUL. 393, note. 

Nichols, John. his Progresses, §c., of King 
James the First, his Royal Consort, Fa- 
mily, and Court, reviewed, XLI. 54— 
character of the work, 54, 

Nicholson's Price Curvent, quoted, X LILI. 
296, note. 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, XLVI. 488. 

Nicol, Dr. Alexander, his qualifications 
for translating Heeren’s work on the 
politics and commerce of ancient na- 
tions, noticed, XLIIT. 118. 

Nicol, Dr., acurious manuscript presented 
to Mr. Temple by, noticed, XLIII, 168. 

Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, account of 
his extraordinary illusions, XLVILI. 307 
—his observations on those illusions, 
309. 


| Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris, K.H. See 


Alexander Keith’s plagiarism of his | 


Dissertations on the Prophecies, LILI. 


143 —singular coincidence of Keith’s | 
account of his reasons for publishing, | 
with that of Bishop Newton, 143—an | 
extraordinary statement of his relative | 
to the Bishop’s work, 143, 144—com- | 


parison of its length with that of Keith’s 
book, 144—coincidences between the two 
poiuted out, 145-150 —verbal coiuci- 
dences detected, 150-152, Sce Brew- 
ster, Rev. J. A., and Prophecies. 

Ney, Marshal, evidence against, XLIII. 
586. 

Niagara, the Falls of, the effects of, on the 
features of the country, noticed, X LILI. 


_— 





Falls of, LIV. 57. 


» felicitous description of the 


Nias, account of the island of, XLII. 436. 
Mib-Lan, explauation of the Burman word, | 


XLI. 50. 
Nicaragua, volcanic line through, XLIII. 
449, 


Nice, the conglomerates found at the city 
of, noticed, XLIiLl. 437. 


Nichol, Mr. George, the bookseller of 


George III., noticed, XLIV. 446. 
Nicholas, the Emperor of Russia, XLIII, 
3ls, 


Heraldry. 





» his 
Synopsis of the Peerage of England, ve- 
viewed, XLII. 281. 





, his 
Treatise on the Law of Adulierine Bas- 
tardy, with a Report of the Banlury Case, 
and of all other Cases bearing on the 
subject, reviewed, LIX. 48-62—state- 
ment of the author’s labours and me- 
rits, 48—yeneral character of the work, 
48, 49—importance of the law of legiti- 
macy, 49—the subject, how within the 
scope of The Quarterly Review, 49-- 
change alleged to be effected by the 
decision in the Banbury case, 49—the 
law previously, 49—nature of the deci- 
sion in that case, 49—the author how 
supports an opposite opinion, 49, 50— 
cause of the expression Nolumus leges 
Angle mutare, 50—what the object of 
the present inquiry, 50—the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil courts why led into difler- 
ent modes of determination, 50, 51— 
doctrine of the common law, 5l—a 
Mulier, who, 51—Bracton’s account of 
grounds on which alone legitimacy of 
children, born in marriage, could be 
disputed, 51, 52—doctrine of adoption, 
52, 53—which the first case supposed to 
bear on the subject, 53—and on what it 
turned, 53—on what that of Del Heith, 
53—and that of Radwell, 53—dicta of 
Bereford. C. J., 53, 54—introduction of 
the maxim of * the four seas,’ 54—how 
laid down by Rickhill, 54—law under 
James 1., 54—Coke’s statement of it, 
55—how indefeusible, 55-—who first 
impugved the maxi, 55—by whom 
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second journey, 239—answer to two 
angry letters trom Sir Rufane to the 
Editor of The Quarterly Review, 551, 
et seq. 

Niger, the course and termination of the, 


determined by the Landers, XLVI. 74 | 
—account of their expedition, 75, et | 


seq.— speculations regarding the course 
ot the Niger, 78—happy conjecture of 
Mi. Reichard, 78—not the Niger of the 
ancients, 79. 

Nigidius, Publius Nigidius Figulus, one 
of the most learned men of antiquity, 
LII. 77—the opinion of Gellius con- 
cerning him, 77—the character of his 
writings, 77—the merited contempt of 
his yoluminous works, 77. 

Nile, or Neel, inquiry into the true mean- 
ing of the word, XLI. 227. 

—, the, progress of civilization along 
the line of, considered, XLIII. 120— 
resemblance in arts and institutions 
along the whole course of, 126—Egypt 
the gift of, 131—Moses exposed on the 
Tanitic branch of, 150—observations on 
the delta of, 438—and on the lagoons 
of, 444, 

—, the delta of, recently formed, LIT. 
512—the chief source of Egyptian fer- 
tihty, 515—in what state called rs2ayos 
by Herodotus, 516—how described m 
the Koran, 516—consequence of a fail- 
ure of the inundation of, 516, 517—its 
inroads on the ancient monuments, 
LILI. 107—feature of the valley of, 
130. 

—, festival of the opening of, in Cairo, 
LIX. 188, 189. 

Nimmo, Mr., his evidence in regard to the 
state of Ireland noticed, XLVI. 401. 
Nimmuckwallah, what, explained, LVIIT. 

106. 

Nimrod, his remarks on the condition of 
hunters, the choice of horses, and their 
management, XLVII. 216. 

Nind, Mr., character of his description 
of the natives of King George’s Sound, 
XLVI. 59. 

Nineveh, the fate of, why affects us but 
little, LIIT. 154. 

Ning-po, in the bay of Chusan, in China, 
the best port on the coast for communi- 
cating with the tea and silk distiicts, 
L. 452. 

Mahene, African king, notice of, XLI. 
391, 

7, passing notice of the town of, LII. 
296. 


~—- Bas, passing notice of, LVI. 420. 
Nitocris, a queen of Egypt, a strange 


legend of, noticed, XLIIL, 133, 








Nizami, the Lei/i and Mujnoon of, an ex- 
travagant Indian story, XLIII. 84. 

Nobility, term of, how applied in Eng- 
land and in France, stated, XLII. 281 
—opinions of Lord Bacon in reference 
to ancient nobility, 285—its influence 
en the minds of the people, 285. 

~, French, their heroic conduct 
during the Revolution described, XLIX. 
159, 160 — the nobility, clergy, and 
magistracy of France defended against 
the assertions of Lord John Russell, 
159-161, 

Noblesse, Recherches Historiques sur 0 Ori- 
gine de la, par A, L. de Laigne, re- 
viewed, XLII. 281. 

Noctes Ambrosiane, XLIV. 396. 

Nofre Ari, her features, LII1. 119. 

Nolan, Bishop, notice of, LVI. 388. 

Nollekens, Mons., story of, LIX. 418, 

Nomad, statement of general character of 
nomad tribes, LI. 43. 

Nonchalance may disguise intense bigotry, 
LI. 437, 

Nonnenwerth, legend of the island of, 
LII. 216—its convent, 216, 217, 

Nonnus, his account of Arabia, XLIII. 
144. 

Noor-Mahii, the story of, LI. 104-107, 116. 

Norfolk, effect of sacrilege in, XLIII. 189 
—the dunes of noticed, 444. 

Normanby, Lord, grounds of resistance to 
his motion respecting the postmaster- 
ship, XLIV. 270, 271. 

North, Lord, character of his administra- 
tion, XLII. 309—the king’s resentment 
against, 310. 

: Gibbon’s attachment to, L. 











285. 





» disregards an application 
for pecuniary assistance from Crabbe, 
L. 481. 





» Roger, error of his respecting 

Flamsteed corrected, LV. 116, 

~, Mr. Dudley, his acquaintance with 
the poet Crabbe, L. 478, 494. 

North America, Capt. B. Hall's Travels 
in, reviewed, XLI. 417 — his object 
in visiting America, stated, 419 — 
his commendable delicacy in not men- 
tioning names, noticed, 420—remarks 
on the character of his work on Loo- 
choo, 420—account of the route pursued 
in his American travels, 420-—speaks 
with warmth of the attention he re- 
ceived, 420—his remarks on the igno- 
rance which prevails in America respect- 
ing England, and we versé, quoted, 
422—his observations on the American 
system of education, 424—his remarks 
on the government and the administra- 








